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WHAT  ALONE  ENABLES  US  TO  DRAW  A  JUST 
MORAL  FROM  THE  TALE  OF  LIFE? 

'Were  I  asked  what  best  dignifies  the 
present  and  consecrates  the  past ;  What  alone 
enables  us  to  draw  a  just  moral  from  the 
Tale  of  Life ;  What  sheds  the  PUREST  LIGHT 
UPON  OUR  REASON ;  What  gives  the  firmest 
strength  to  our  religion ;  What  is  best  fitted 
to  soften  the  heart  of  man  and  elevate  his  soul 
I  would  answer  with  Lassues  it  is 

XS  X^XXS  AT  O  JES. 

Lord  Lytton. 

'It  is  estimated,  by  a  very  low  calculafinii,  thnt  «t  least  £20,000,000  are  lost  every  year  in 
consequence  of  those  diseases  which  the  science  of  Hygiene  teaches  us  how  to  avoid.  Typhoid 
fever  rrAfi^  IciUs  20,000  every  year  in  this  country ;  as  only  about  15  per  cent,  of  those  atiacktil 
die,  there  must  he  at  least   134.000  cases  every  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  numbt 

IS   CON.siDKRABLT   GREATER  I  ' — Dr.  HcWShohne. 

What  mind  can  gnisp  the  loss  to  mankind,  and  the  misery  entailed  that  these  figur^^s 
reveal?  What  dashes  to  the  earth  so  many  hopes,  breaks  so  many  sweet  alliances,  blasts  S' 
many  auspicious  enterprises  as  untimely  death?  To  say  no'^hing  of  the  immense  increase  <i 
rates  and  taxes  arising  from  the  loss  of  the  breadwinner  of  families. 

WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  AT  THE  MERCY  OP 
THE  IGNORANT  AND  CARELESS. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  disease  it  is  necessary  to  remove  its  causes,  by  that  means  you  hinder  th' 
germ  or  poison  from  gaining  admission,  at  the  same  time  you  muKt  sustain  the  vital  powers  li 
adding  to  the  blood  what  is  continually  being  lost  from  various  causes,  and  by  that  m^ans  yo 
prevent  the  poison  being  retained  in  the  body.    The  effect  of 

ENO'S    FRUIT    SALT 

Is  to  take  away  all  morbid  poison  and  to  supply  that  which  promotes  a  healthy  secret'o: 

TTUNDREDS  OP  THOUSANDS  OF  LIVES  MAY  BE  SAVEBl 
-■-*'    ANNUALLY,     AND      MILLIONS      PBEED      FBOM      INCALOUI*ABLi 

SUFFERING.— Millions  liave  died  from  Preventible  Diiea^es  in  this  Conntrj.  It  is  the  duty  of  everv  <^ni 
to  avert  this.  With  each  bottle  of  BN0*8  FRUIT  SALT  is  wrapped  a  lange  Illnstrated  Sheet,  showing  the  bei 
meaiis  of  stamping  out  infectious  Diseases.  Fevers,  Blo<id  Poisons,  dto.  If  this  invaluable  information  wen 
universally  carried  out,  many  forms  of  Disease  now  producing  much  havoc  woiild  cease  to  exist,  as  Plac.ii, 
Lkpkost,  Ac,  have  done,  when  the  true  cause  ha*  become  tnotrn, 

«  E^^^'^*""^'^^^^-'""*^™*^®  ™y  arriral  in  Egypt,  in  August  last,  1  have  on  thrrf 
*^  separate  occasions  been  attacked  by  fever,  from  which  on  the  first  occasion  I  lay  in  hospital  for  six  week^ 
The  last  two  attack*  have  been,  however,  completely  repulsed  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  br  the  n<^>^ 
yonr  valuable  Froit  Salt,  to  which  I  owe  my  present  health,  at  the  very  least,  if  not  my  life  itself.  Heartfelt  grat: 
tnrle  for  my  restoration  to  and  preservation  impels  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  already  ovetwhelmfnfr  otor>  c 
the  same,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  that  I  am  but  obeying  the  dictates  of  duty.— Believe  me  to  be,  Bir,  gratef  r.lr 
yours,  A  Corporal,  19th  Hussars,  26th  May,  1883.— Mr.  J.  C.  Bxo.' 

rpHE  SBCBET  OF  SUCCESS.—*  A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and  com 
^  mands  snooess.  A  score  of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  untcmpolous.  who.  i 
copying  the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  jet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  l^gml  risht 
exercise  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  oould  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.*— Adam 

C^UTIOU.—Examine  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Capsule  w  marked  *  E^G'S  FRUtT  SAL! 
Without  it,  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitatiot*. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

Prepared  only  at  Eno's  Fruit  Salt  Works,  Hatcham,  London,  SJ.,  by  J.  C.  Ebo's  Paten 
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IfAiYe  Heather: 

A  NOVEL. 

By  William  Black. 
CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  FURTHER  DISCOVERY. 


IT  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  these  suddenly-presented 
ambitions  projects — this  call  to  be  up  and  doing,  and  getting 
forward  in  the  general  race  of  the  world — should  add  a  new  inte- 
rest and  fascination,  in  his  eyes,  to  the  society  of  the  American 
father  and  daughter  who  had  wandered  into  these  distant  wilds. 
And  perhaps,  after  all,  he  had  been  merely  wasting  his  time  ? — and 
throwing  away  his  life  ?  That  solitary,  contented,  healthy  and 
happy  existence  was  a  mistake — an  idle  dream— ^  an  anachronism, 
even  ?  The  common  way  of  the  world  was  right ;  and  that,  as  he 
heard  of  it  in  the  echoes  brought  by  these  strangers  from  without, 
was  all  a  pushing  and  striving  and  making  the  most  of  oppor- 
tunities, until  the  end  was  reached — independence  and  ease  and 
wealth ;  the  power  of  choosing  this  or  that  continent  for  a  resi- 
dence ;  the  radiant  happiness  and  glow  of  success.  And  then  it 
all  seemed  so  easy  and  practicable  when  he  heard  these  two  talking 
about  their  friends  and  the  fortunes  they  had  made;  and  it 
seemed  still  more  easy — and  a  far  more  desirable  and  beautiful 
thing — when  it  was  Miss  Carry  herself  who  was  speaking,  she 
seated  alone  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  her  eyes — that  had  a  kind 
of  surface  darkness  and  softness,  like  blackberries  wet  with  rain — 
helping  out  her  speech,  and  betraying  an  open  friendliness,  and 
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2  WHITE  HEATHER. 

even  conferring  a  charm  on  her  descriptions  of  that  far-off 
pork-producing  city  of  the  west.  Mr.  Hodson,  as  he  sate  up- 
right in  his  easy-chair  before  the  fire,  spoke  slowly  and  sen- 
tentiously,  and  without  any  visible  enthusiasm :  Miss  Carry,  in 
the  stem  of  the  coble,  her  face  all  lit  up  with  the  blowhig 
winds  and  the  sunlight,  talked  with  far  greater  vivacity,  and  was 
obviously  deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  her  companion.  And 
it  had  come  to  this  now,  that,  as  she  sate  opposite  him,  he  quite 
naturally  and  habitually  regarded  her  eyes,  as  supplementing  her 
meaning ;  he  no  longer  rather  shrank  from  the  directness  of  her 
look ;  he  no  longer  wished  that  she  would  sit  the  other  way,  and 
attend  to  the  tops  of  the  salmon-rods.  As  for  their  speech 
together,  the  exceeding  frankness  of  it  and  lack  of  conventionality 
arose  from  one  or  two  causes,  but  no  doubt  partly  from  this — that 
during  their  various  adventures  on  the  loch  there  was  no  time  for 
the  observance  of  studied  forms.  It  was  ^Do  this'  and  ^Do 
that,'  on  his  part — sometimes  with  even  a  sharp  word  of  monition ; 
and  with  her  it  was  *  Will  that  do,  Ronald  ? '  or  again — when  she 
was  standing  up  in  fell  encounter  with  her  unseen  enemy,  both 
hands  engaged  with  the  rod :  <  Ronald,  tie  my  cap  down,  or  the 
wind  will  blow  it  away — ^No,  no,  the  other  strings — underneath ! ' 

And  indeed,  on  the  morning  after  the  evening  on  which  they 
had  been  urging  him  to  make  a  career  for  himself,  there  was  not 
inuch  chance  of  any  calm  discussion  of  that  subject.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day  opened  in  a  remarkably  lively  manner.  For 
one  thing  the  wind  had  backed  still  further  during  the  night,  and 
was  now  blowing  briskly  from  the  north ;  bringing  with  it  from 
time  to  time  smart  snow-showers,  that  blackened  the  heavens  and 
earth  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  sped  on,  leaving  the  peaks  and 
shoulders  and  even  the  lower  spurs  of  the  hills  all  a  gleaming 
white  in  the  wintry  sunlight. 

<  Salmon-fishing  in  a  snow-storm — well,  I  declare ! '  said  she, 
as  she  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  watching  him  putting  the 
rods  together. 

*  The  very  best  time,'  said  he,  in  his  positive  way  (for  he  had 
assumed  a  kind  of  authority  over  her :  whereas  with  Meenie  he 
was  always  reserved  and  distant  and  timidly  gentle).  ^None 
better.  I  would  just  like  to  find  a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground^ 
right  down  to  th6  edge  of  the  loch  ;  and  the  flaked  felling  so  thick 
ye  couldna  see  a  dozen  yards  ahead  of  ye.' 

*  Do  you  know  where  I  should  be  then  ? '  she  retorted.  *  I 
should  be  .warming  my  toes  in  front  of  Mrs.  Murray's  peat-fire.' 


WHITE  HEATHER.  8 

*N#toiie  bit,' said  he,  just  as  positively.  *If  ye  heard  the 
salmon  were  taking,  ye'd  be  down  here  fast. enough,  I'm  thinking. 
And  I'm  no  sure  but  that  this  will  make  a  good  day,  too,  just  as 
it  is.  I  would  like  fine  to  get  a  fish  before  the  others  came 
down.' 

For  there  was  no  doubt  a  certain  harmless  rivalry  had  sprung 
up  between  the  two  boats — at  least  between  the  two  crews ;  the 
professional  gillies  looking  on  Bonald  as  something  of  an  amateur; 
and  he,  on  his  side,  pretty  confident  that  his  knowledge  of 
enticing  lures  and  also  of  the  shallows  and  banks  and  rocks  of  the 
loch  would  eventually  place  Miss  Hodson  ahead  of  her  father.  At 
present  they  were  equal. 

<  I  don't  think  it  is  fair,'  said  she.  ^  We  should  wait  for  them ; 
my  father  had  not  so  many  letters  to  write,  surely.' 

^  We'll  try  for  the  fish  first ;  and  settle  that  after,'  said  he,  as 
he  put  the  rods  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  arranged  everythipg 
for  her  comfort^ 

And  presently  it  seemed  as  if  this  early  start  of  theirs  was  to 
be  rewarded ;  for  scarcely  were  both  lines  out — and  Miss  Carry 
was  just  settling  herself  down  for  a  little  quiet  talk,  and  was  pull- 
ing the  collar  of  her  ulster  higher  over  her  ears  (for  the  wind  was 
somewhat  cold),  when  a  sudden  rugging  and  straining  of  one  of 
the  rods,  followed  by  a  sharp  scream  of  the  reel,  upset  all  these 
little  plans.  She  made  a  dash  at  the  rod  and  raised  it  quickly ; 
Bonald  got  hold  of  the  other  one ;  and  gaily  he  laughed  as  he 
reeled  in  the  line. 

*  Quick  work ! '  he  cried.  *  It  would  be  just  glorious  now,  if 
we  had  a  fish  to  show  them  when  they  come  down ! ' 

*  I  wish  the  beast  wouldn't  come  so  near  the  boat,'  said  she 
—working  at  the  reel  with  all  the  power  of  her  wrist,  and  even 
then  scarcely  able  to  keep  a  proper  strain  on  the  salmon,  that 
seemed  to  be  coming  closer  and  closer,  with  neither  spring  nor 
rush  nor  sulking. 

'  We'll  pull  away  from  him  directly,'  Eonald  said  (for  he  was 
still  engaged  in  getting  in  the  line  of  the  second  rod).  ^  Pull 
away,  Johnnie,  lad — pull  away,  man  1' '  ' 

And  then,  as  quickly  as  he  could,  he  put  the  rod  down,  and 
got  hold  of  .his  oar  again.  But  what  was  this  dreadful  thing  that 
happened — all  in  one  wild  and  frantic  moment?  Down  went  the 
fish  with  a  tremendous  rush — and  then — before  she  could  call  out, 
or  even  know  what  was  taking  place — in  came  the  line  straight 
to  the  boat  with  a  surprising  swiftness. 

Ba 


4  WltlTE  BEATHER. 

*  Lift  your  oar ! '  shonted  Bonald  to  the  Iad» 

But  it  was  too  late.  No  one  could  have  foreseen  or  guarded 
against  this  sudden  rush  of  the  fish  right  underneath  the  boat* 
The  line  touched  the  oar ;  it  hung  there  for  half  a  second  with 
a  strain ;  in  vain  the  lad  tried  to  lift  the  oar  away,  in  vain  she 
tried  to  lower  the  top  so  as  to  lessen  that  deadly  pull ;  suddenly 
the  rod  became  quite  limp  and  upright  and  useless  in  her  hand, 
and  the  broken  trace  was  flying  high  in  the  air. 

*  God  bless  me ! '  Ronald  cried. 
She  looked  on,  helpless  and  aghast. 

*  Well,'  said  he,  with  as  much  resignation  as  he  could  command 
— and  he  reached  over  and  took  the  rod  from  her,  *  it  couldna  be 
helped — it  was  no  fault  o'  yours  that  we  lost  that  one.  The  beast 
— to  come  right  under  the  boat!  And  ye  needna  blame  the 
lad.  Miss  Hodson — he  had  no  time  to  get  the  oar  out  of  the 
way ' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  blame  anyone  I '  said  she,  eagerly  (for  she  rather 
fancied  in  her  desperation  that  he  was  going  to  scold  her  and 
accuse  her  of  losing  the  fish  through  her  own  stupidity).  *  Oh, 
no;  of  course  not;  of  course  not.  It  was  a  misfortune — how 
could  it  have  been  helped  ?  Besides,  there  are  more  salmon  in 
the  lake.' 

*  The  beast ! '  Ronald  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  pondered  over 
the  tin  box.     *  He  has  taken  away  my  best  sole-skin  minnow.' 

*  Oh,  I  hope  it  won't  hurt  the  poor  thing  much ! '  she  cried. 

*  It  would  have  hurt  him  less,'  he  answered,  grimly,  *  if  h* 
had  waited  to  be  taken  into  the  boat  here.  But  I  dare  say  he'll 
work  it  out  of  his  jaw  in  time.' 

He  rigged  up  another  trace  and  minnow ;  and  by  and  by  both 
lines  were  out  again,  and  they  on  their  way.  But  he  was  rather 
sullen  and  vexed ;  and  she  forbore  speaking  to  him,  as  she  had 
intended,  about  the  fishing-parties  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  her 
experiences  of  such  things. 

*  There  are  the  others  coming  down  now,'  said  he,  gloomily. 
<We  should  have  been  one  ahead  of  them.* 

*  But  surely  it  doesn't  matter  much .*  she  said—  or  rather, 

she  had  but  half  said  it  when  again  the  reel  went  out  with  a 
screech — a  long,  shrill  screech  that  lasted  even  after  she  had  the 
rod  in  her  hands  and  could  feel  the  line  whirling  out  underneath 
her  glove. 

*  That's  a  good  fish — that's  a  good  fish  I '  Ronald  cried,  with 
his  mouth  set  hard.    *  Now  let's  see  if  we  canna  hold  on  to  this 
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one.     Let  him  go,  lassie! — I  beg  your  pardon — ^let  him  go— let 
him  go — that's  right — a  clean  fish,  and  a  beauty  1 ' 

For  the  salmon,  at  the  end  of  the  long  rush,  had  made  a 
spring  out  of  the  water — a  flashing,  beautiful  thing  he  looked 
above  the  dark  and  driven  waves — and  now  they  were  quietly 
backing  down  the  boat  on  him,  and  she  was  rapidly  reeling  up 
the  line. 

<  Bonald,'  she  said,  'if  I  lose  another  fish,  I'll  go  home.' 

<  It  was  no  iault  o'  yours.  Miss  Hodson,'  said  he,  laying  some 
slight  emphasis  on  her  proper  title,  for  he  was  conscious  he  had 
made  a  blunder  a  minute  or  so  before.  '  And  now  we'll  see  if  we 
cannot  have  one  before  they  come  along  after  all.  You're  doing 
well.  That's  right.  Take  it  easy.  It  was  no  fault  o'  yours.  I 
would  rather  than  five  shillings  this  was  a  good  fish.' 

Good  or  no,  the  salmon  had  no  hesitation  about  showing  him- 
self, at  least ;  for  now  he  began  to  lash  the  surface  of  the  water, 
some  fifty  yards  away,  not  springing  into  the  air,  but  merely 
beating  the  waves  with  head  and  body  and  tail  to  get  rid  of  this 
unholy  thing  that  he  had  pursued  and  gripped.  Then  down  he 
went  with  a  mighty  plunge — the  reel  whirring  out  its  shrill  cry, 
and  Miss  Carry's  gloves  sufiFering  in  consequence — and  there  he 
sulked ;  so  that  they  backed  the  boat  again,  and  again  she  got  in 
some  of  the  line.  What  was  the  sound  that  came  across  the  lake 
to  them,  in  the  face  of  the  northerly  wind  ? 

<  They're  waving  a  handkerchief  to  ye.  Miss  Hodson,'  said  he, 
*  from  the  other  boat.' 

*  Oh,  bother ! '  said  she  (for  the  strain  of  a  heavy  salmon  and 
forty  yards  of  line  was  something  on  her  arms);  'here,  take  the 
handkerchief  from  this  breast-pockety  and  wave  it  back  to  them — 
stand  up  beside  me — they  won't  see  the  diflference ' 

He  did  as  he  was  bid ;  apparently  she  paid  little  attention ; 
she  seemed  wholly  bent  on  getting  this  fish,  after  her  recent 
misfortune.  And  clearly  the  salmon  had  somewhat  exhausted 
himself  with  his  first  escapades ;  he  now  lay  deep  down,  not  stirring 
an  inch ;  so  that  she  got  in  her  line  until  there  was  not  more  than 
twenty  yards  out :  then  they  waited. 

And  meanwhile  this  strange  thing  that  was  overtaking  them  ? 
The  bright,  windy,  changeable  day — with  its  gleaming  snow*slopes, 
and  sunlit  straths  and  woods  darkened  by  passing  shadows — seemed 
to  be  slowly  receding  from  them,  and  around  them  came  a  kind 
of  hushed  and  stealthy  gloom.  And  then  the  wind  stirred  again ; 
the  gusts  came  sharper  and  colder ;  here  and  there  a  w^t  particle 
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stung  the  cheek  or  the  back  of  the  hand.  Of  course,  she  was  in  a 
death-struggle  with  a  salmon ;  she  could  not  heed.  And  presently 
the  gathering  blackness  all  around  seemed  to  break  into  a  soft 
bewilderment  of  snow;  large,  soft,  woolly  flakes  came  driving 
along  before  the  wind ;  all  the  world  was  shut  out  from  them ; 
they  could  see  nothing  but  a  short  space  of  livid  dark  water,  and 
feel  nothing  but  this  choking  silent  thing  in  the  air.  And  then 
again,  with  a  magical  rapidity,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  seemed 
to  open  above  and  around  them  ;  the  clouds  swept  on  ;  there  was 
a  great  deep  of  dazzling  blue  suddenly  revealed  in  the  sky  over- 
head ;  and  all  the  dancing  waters  of  the  lake,  from  the  boat  to  the 
farthest  shores,  were  one  flashing  and  lapping  mass  of  keen,  pure 
cobalt,  absolutely  bewildering  to  the  eyes.  The  joy  of  that  radiant 
colour,  after  the  mystery  and  the  darkness !  And  then  the  sun- 
light broke  out ;  and  Glebrig  had  a  touch  of  gold  along  his  mighty 
shoulders;  and  Ben  Loyal's  snow-slopes  were  white  against  the 
brilliant  blue ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  fairest  of  soft  summer  skies 
were  shining  over  Bonnie  Strath-Naver. 

To  her  it  meant  that  she  could  see  a  little  more  clearly.  She 
shook  the  snow-flakes  frt)m  her  hair. 

^  Sonald,  you  are  sure  it  is  not  a  kelt  ? ' 

^  Indeed  I  am.    There's  nothing  of  the  kelt  about  that  one.' 

'  If  it  is,'  said  she,  *  111  go  home  and  tell  my  ma.  I  don't  want 
to  be  given  away  twice  in  one  morning.' 

She  was  clearly  feeling  a  little  more  secure  about  this  one, 
though  he  could  make  nothing  of  her  recondite  sayings.  And  she 
did  capture  the  creature  in  the  end,  though  it  was  after  a  long  and 
arduous  struggle.  For  he  was  a  strong  fish— fresh  run  up  from 
the  sea,  and  heavy  for  his  size;  and  again  and  again,  and  a  dozen 
times  repeated,  he  would  make  rushes  away  from  the  boat  just  as 
they  thought  he  was  finally  showing  the  white  feather.  It  was 
the  toughest  fight  she  had  had ;  but  practice  was  hardening  her 
muscles  a  little;  and  she  had  acquired  a  little  dexterity  in  altering 
her  position  and  shifting  the  strain.  By  this  time  the  other  boat 
was  coming  round. 

*  Stick  to  him.  Carry!'  her  father  cried.  *  No  Secesh  tactics 
allowed :  hold  on  to  him !' 

But  the  next  moment  Bonald  had  settled  all  that  by  a  smart 
scoop  of  the  clip ;  and  there  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  lay  a  small- 
headed  deep- shouldered  fish  of  just  over  sixteen  pounds — ^Ronald 
pinning  him  down  to  get  the  minnow  out  of  his  jaw,  and  the  lad 
Johnnie  grinning  all  over  bis  ruddy  face  with  delight. 
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'  We're  ahead  now,  Bonald/  said  he,  in  an  undertone, '  in  spite 
o'  the  one  that  broke  away.' 

<  He's  a  fine  fish,  this  one.  Miss  Hodson,'  Bonald  said.  '  He  is 
not  a  couple  o'  days  in  the  loch.  And  well  ye  worked  him— well 
ye  worked  him — I  will  say  that.' 

Miss  Carry  looked  on  in  a  very  calm  and  business-like  fashion ; 
though  in  reality  her  heart  was  beating  quickly — with  gladness 
and  exultation.  And  then,  with  the  same  business-like  calmness, 
she  took  from  the  deep  pocket  of  her  ulster  a  flask  that  she  had 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Murray. 

^  Bonald,'  said  she,  ^  you  must  drink  to  our  good  luck.' 

She  handed  him  the  flask.  She  appeared  to  be  quite  to  the 
manner  bom  now.  You  would  not  have  imagined  that  her  heart 
was  beating  so  quickly,  or  her  hands  just  a  little  bit  nervous  and 
shaky  after  that  prolonged  excitement. 

Good  luck  seemed  to  follow  the  Duke's  boat  this  morning — to 
make  up  for  the  disastrous  beginning.  Within  the  next  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  they  had  got  hold  of  another  salmon— just 
over  ten  pounds.  And  it  was  barely  lunch-time  when  they  had 
succeeded  in  landing  a  third — this  time  a  remarkably  handsome 
fish  of  fifteen  pounds.  She  now  thought  she  had  done  enough. 
She  resumed  her  seat  contentedly ;  there  was  no  elation  visible 
on  her  face.  But  she  absolutely  forbade  the  putting  out  of  the 
lines  again. 

*  We  are  to  have  luncheon  down  at  the  bay,'  said  he.  *  There 
is  better  shelter  there.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  she. 

*  And  we'll  be  going  over  a  very  good  bit  of  ground,'  be  sug- 
gested, again. 

*  Very  well.' 

'  And  I  think  the  other  boat  has  got  a  fish  too.' 

*  So  much  the  better.' 

*  Will  ye  no  put  out  the  lines  ?' 

*  Now,  look  here,  Bonald,'  she  said,  seriously.  *  What  do  you 
think  I  came  here  for  ?  Do  you  think  I  came  here  to  leave  my 
bones  in  a  foreign  land  ?  I  am  just  about* dead  now.  My  arms 
are  not  made  of  steel.  We  can  go  ashore,  and  get  lunch  un- 
packed ;  the  other  boat  will  follow  quickly  enough.  I  tell  you 
my  arms  and  wrists  have  just  had  about  enough  for  one  morning.' 

And  a  very  snug  and  merry  little  luncheon-party  they  made 
there — down  by  the  side  of  the  lapping  water,  and  under  the  shelter 
of  a  wood  of  young  birch  trees.    For  the  other  boat  bad  brought 
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ashore  two  salmon ;  so  that  the  five  handsome  fish,  laid  side  by 
side  on  a  broad  slab  of  rock,  made  an  excellent  show.  Miss  Cany 
said  nothing  about  her  arms  aching ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  as  great  a  hurry  as  the  others  to  set  to  work  again.  No ;  she 
enjoyed  the  rest;  and,  observing  that  Bonald  had  finished  his 
lunch,  she  called  to  him,  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  to  know 
something  about  sending  the  fish  south.  This  led  on  to  other 
things ;  the  three  of  them  chatting  together  contentedly  enough ; 
and  Ronald  even  making  bold  enough  to  light  his  pipe.  A  very 
friendly  little  group  this  was — ^away  by  themselves  there  in  these 
wintry  solitudes — with  the  wide  blue  waters  of  the  lake  in  front 
of  them,  and  the  snows  of  Glebrig  white  against  the  sky.  And  if 
he  were  to  go  away  from  these  familiar  scenes,  might  he  not  come 
back  again,  in  the  after  days?  And  with  the  splendid  power  of 
remaining  or  going,  just  as  he  pleased  ? — just  as  these  fiiendly 
folk  could,  who  spoke  so  lightly  of  choosing  this  or  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  for  their  temporary  habitation  ?  Yes,  there  were 
many  things  that  money  could  do :  these  two  strangers,  now,  could 
linger  here  at  Inver-Mudal  just  as  long  as  the  salmon-fishing 
continued  to  amuse  them ;  or  they  could  cross  over  to  Paris,  and 
see  the  wonders  there ;  or  they  could  go  away  back  to  the  great 
cities  and  harbours  and  lakes  and  huge  hotels  that  they  spoke  so 
much  about.  He  listened  with  intensest  interest,  and  with  a  keen 
imagination.  And  was  this  pait  of  the  shore  around  them — ^with 
its  rocks  and  brushwood  and  clear  water — really  like  the  shores  of 
Lake  George,  where  she  was  so  afraid  of  rattlesnakes  ?  She  said 
she  would  send  him  some  photographs  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Then  in  the  boat  in  the  afternoon  she  quite  innocently 
remarked  that  she  wished  he  was  going  back  home  with  them ; 
for  that  he  would  find  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  so  amusing. 
She  described  the  people  coming  out  to  say  good-bye  at  Liverpool ; 
and  the  throwing  of  knives  and  pencil-cases  and  what  not  as  fare- 
well gifts,  from  the  steamer  to  the  tender,  and  vict  ver^\  she 
described  the  scamper  round  Queenstown  and  the  waiting  for  the 
mails ;  then  the  long  days  on  the  wide  ocean,  with  all  the  various 
occupations,  and  the  concerts  in  the  evening,  and  the  raffles  in 
the  smoking-room  (this  from  hearsay);  then  the  crowding  on 
deck  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  American  coast-line ;  and  the 
gliding  over  the  shallows  of  Sandy  Hook ;  and  the  friends  who 
would  come  steaming  down  the  Bay  to  wave  handkerchiefs  and 
welcome  them  home.  She  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  quite  natural 
and  simple  thing  that  he  should  be  of  this  party  |  and  that,  after 
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landing,  her  father  should  take  him  aboat  and  *  see  him  through/ 
as  it  were ;  and  if  her  fancy  failed  to  carry  out  these  forecasts, 
and  to  picture  him  walking  along  Dearborn  Avenue  or  driving  out 
with  them  to  Washington  Park,  it  was  that  once  or  twice  ere  now 
she  had  somehow  arrived  at  the  notion  that  Eonald  Strang  and 
Chicago  would  prove  to  be  incongruous.  Or  was  it  some  in- 
stinctive feeling  that,  however  natural  and  fitting  their  friendship 
might  be  in  this  remote  little  place  in  the  Highlands,  it  might 
give  rise  to  awkwardness  over  there  ?  Anyhow,  that  could  not 
prevent  her  &ther  from  seeing  that  Ronald  had  ample  introduc- 
tions and  guidance  when  he  landed  at  New  York ;  and  was  not 
that  the  proper  sphere  for  one  of  his  years  and  courage  and 
abilities  ? 

When  they  got  ashore  at  the  end  of  the  day,  it  was  found 
that  each  boat  had  got  two  more  salmon,  so  that  there  was  a 
display  of  nine  big  fish  on  the  grass  there,  in  the  gathering 
dusk. 

*  And  to  think  that  I  should  live  to  catch  five  salmon  in  one 
day,'  said  Miss  Garry,  as  she  contemplated  her  share  of  the  spoil. 
*  Well,  no  one  will  believe  it;  for  they're  just  real  mean  people  at 
home ;  and  they  won't  allow  that  anything's  happened  to  you  in 
Europe  unless  you  have  something  to  show  for  it.  I  suppose 
Bonald  would  give  me  a  written  guarantee.  Anyway,  I  am  going 
to  take  that  big  one  along  to  the  Doctor — it  will  be  a  good  intro- 
duction, won't  it,  pappa  V 

Bat  a  curious  thing  happened  about  that  same  salmon. 
When  they  got  to  the  inn,  the  fish  were  laid  out  on  the  stone 
flags  of  the  dairy — the  coolest  and  safest  place  for  them  in  the 
house ;  and  Miss  Carry,  who  had  come  along  to  see  them,  when 
she  wanted  anything  done,  naturally  turned  to  Ronald. 

*  Ronald,'  said  she,  'I  want  to  give  that  big  one  to  Mrs. 
Douglas ;  and  I  am  going  along  now  to  the  cottage.  Will  you 
carry  it  for  me  ? ' 

He  said  something  about  getting  a  piece  of  string,  and  left. 
A  couple  of  minutes  thereafter  the  lad  Johnnie  appeared,  with  a 
stout  bit  of  cord  in  his  hand ;  and  he,  having  aflSxed  that  to  the 
head  and  the  tail. of  the  salmon,  caught  it  up,  and  stood  in 
readiness.     She  seemed  surprised. 

*  Where  is  Ronald?'  said  she — for  he  was  always  at  her 
bidding. 

*  He  asked  me  to  carry  the  fish  to  the  doctor's  house,  mem,' 
iaidthelad.    *Will  I  gonow?' 
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Moreover,  this  salmon  was  accidentally  responsible  for  a  still 
further  discovery.  When  Miss  Carry  went  along  to  call  on  the 
Douglases,  little  Maggie  was  with  her  friend  Meenie ;  and  they 
all  of  them  had  tea  together ;  and,  when  the  little  JVIaggie  con- 
sidered it  fitting  she  should  go  home.  Miss  Carry  said  she  would 
accompany  her — for  it  was  now  quite  dark.  And  they  had  a  good  - 
deal  of  talk  by  the  way,  partly  about  schooling  and  accomplish- 
ments, but  much  more  largely  about  Bonald,  who  was  the  one 
person  in  all  the  world  in  the  eyes  of  his  sister.  And  if  Maggie 
was  ready  with  her  information,  this  pretty  young  lady  was 
equally  interested  in  receiviug  it,  and  also  in  making  inquiries. 
And  thus  it  came  about  that  Miss  Carry  now  for  the  first  time 
learned  that  Bonald  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  poems,  verses, 
and  things  of  that  kind ;  and  that  they  were  greatly  thought  of 
by  those  who  had  seen  them  or  to  whom  he  had  sent  them. 

<  Why,  I  might  have  guessed  as  much/  she  said  to  herself,  as 
she  walked  on  alone  to  the  inn — ^though  what  there  was  in 
Bonald's  appearance  to  suggest  that  he  was  a  writer  of  rhymes  it 
might  have  puzzled  anyone  to  determine. 

But  this  was  a  notable  discovery ;  and  it  set  her  quick  and 
fertile  brain  working  in  a  hundred  different  ways;  but  mostly 
she  bethought  her  of  one  John  C.  Huysen  and  of  a  certain 
ne\vspaper-office  on  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

*  Well,  there,'  she  said  to  herself,  as  the  result  of  these  rapid 
cogitations,  *  if  Jack  Huysen's  good  for  anything — ^if  he  wants  to 
say  he  has  done  me  a  service — if  he  wants  to  show  he  has  the 
spirit  of  a  man  in  him — well,  nc/w^B  his  chanceJ 
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CONFESSIONS. 

It  was  but  another  instance  of  the  curiously  magnetic  influence 
of  this  man's  personality  that  she  instantly  and  unhesitatingly 
assumed  that  what  he  wrote  must  be  of  value.  Now  every  second 
human  being,  as  well  she  knew,  writes  verses  at  one  period  of 
his  life ;  and  these  are  mostly  trash ;  and  remain  discreetly 
hidden,  or  are  mercifully  burned.  But  what  Bonald  wrote,  she 
was  already  certain,  must  be  characteristic  of  himself,  and  have 
interest,  and  definite  worth ;  and  what  better  could  she  do  than 
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get  hold  of  some  of  these  things,  and  have  them  introduced  to 
the  public,  perhaps  with  some  little  preliminary  encomiums  written 
by  a  friendly  hand  ?  She  had  heard  from  the  little  Maggie  that 
Bonald  had  never  ^sent  any  of  his  writings  to  the  newspapers : 
might  not  this  be  a  service  ?  She  could  not  offer  him  a  sovereign 
because  he  happened  to  be  in  the  boat  when  she  caught  her  first 
galmon ;  but  fame — the  appeal  to  the  wide-reading  public — the 
glory  of  print?  Nay,  might  they  not  be  of  some  commercial 
value  also?  She  knew  but  little  of  the  customs. of  the  Chicago 
journals ;  but  she  guessed  that  a  roundabout  hint  conveyed  to 
Mr.  John  C.  Huysen  would  not  be  without  effect.  And  what 
were  the  subjects,  she  asked  herself,  that  Bonald  wrote  about  ?  In 
praise  of  deer-stalking,  for  one  thing,  and  mountain-climbing, 
and  out-of-door  life,  she  felt  assured :  you  could  see  it  in  his  gait 
and  in  his  look ;  you  could  hear  it  in  his  laugh,  and  his  singing 
as  he  went  along  the  road.  Politics,  perhaps — if  sarcastic  verses 
were  in  his  way ;  for  there  was  a  sharp  savour  running  through 
his  talk ;  and  he  took  abundant  interest  in  public  affairs.  Or 
perhaps  he  would  be  for  recording  the  charms  of  some  rustic 
maiden — some  *  Jessie  the  Flower  of  Dumblane ' — some  blue-eyed 
and  rather  silent  and  uninteresting  young  person,  living  alone  in 
a  glen,  and  tending  cattle  or  hanging  out  things  to  dry  on  a 
hedge  ?  Well,  even  a  song  would  be  something.  The  Chicago 
CUizen  might  not  pay  very  much  for  it ;  but  the  great  and 
generous  public  might  take  kindly  to  it ;  and  if  Jack  Huysen  did 
not  say  something  friendly  about  it,  then  she  would  know  the 
reason  why. 

But  the  stiffest  struggle  Miss  Carry  ever  had  with  any  salmon 
was  mere  child's  play  compared  with  the  fight  she  had  with 
Bonald  himself  over  this  matter.  At  first  he  was  exceedingly 
angry  that  she  should  have  been  told ;  but  then  he  langhed  ;  and 
said  to  her  that  there  were  plenty  of  folk  in  Scotland  as  elsewhere 
who  wrote  idle  verses,  but  that  they  had  the  common  sense  to 
say  nothing  about  it.  If  she  wanted  a  memento  of  her  stay  in 
the  Highlands  to  take  back  with  her  to  America,  he  would  give 
her  her  choice  of  the  deer-skins  he  had  in  the  shed ;  that  would 
be  appropriate — and  she  was  welcome  to  the  best  of  them ;  but 
as  for  scribblings  and  nonsense  of  that  kind — no,  no.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  was  just  as  persistent ;  and  treated  him  to  a  little 
gentle  raillery — wondering  that  he  had  not  yet  outgrown  the  years 
of  shyness ;  and  finally,  when  everything  else  had  failed,  putting 
her  request  as  a  grace  and  courtesy  to  be  granted  to  an  American 
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stranger.  This  was  hardly  fair ;  but  she  was  very  anxious  aboat 
the  matter ;  and  she  knew  that  her  demand  was  foanded  fiar  less 
on  mere  curiosity  than  on  an  honest  desire  to  do  him  a  service. 

Of  course  he  yielded ;  and  a  terrible  time  he  had  of  it  the  night 
he  set  about  selecting  something  to  show  to  her.  For  how  could  she 
understand  the  circumstances  in  which  these  random  things  were 
written — these  idle  fancies  of  a  summer  morning — these  careless 
love  songs — ^these  rhymed  epistles  in  which  the  practical  common 
sense  and  shrewd  advice  were  much  more  conspicuous  than  any 
graces  of  art.  And  then  again  so  many  of  them  were  about 
Meenie ;  and  these  were  forbidden ;  the  praise  of  Meenie — even 
when  it  was  the  birds  and  the  roses  and  the  foxgloves  and  the 
summer  rills  that  sang  of  her — ^was  not  for  alien  eyes.  But  at 
last  he  lit  upon  some  verses  supposed  to  convey  the  sentiments 
of  certain  exiles  met  together  on  New  Year's  Night  in  Nova 
Scotia ;  and  he  thought  it  was  a  simple  kind  of  thing ;  at  all 
events  it  would  get  him  out  of  a  grievous  diflSculty.  So— for  the 
lines  had  been  written  many  a  day  ago,  and  came  upon  him  ndW 
with  a  new  aspect — he  altered  a  phrase  here  or  there,  by  way  of 
Xmssing  the  time ;  and  finally  he  made  a  fair  copy.  The  next 
morning,  being  a  Sunday,  he  espied  Miss  Carry  walking  down 
towards  the  river ;  and  he  overtook  her  and  gave  her  this  little 
piece  to  redeem  his  pledge. 

*  It's  not  worth  much,'  said  he,  *  but  you'll  understand  what 
it  is  about.     Bum  it  when  you've  read  it — that's  all  I  ask  of 

ye' then  on  he  went,  glad  not  to  be  cross-questioned,  the 

faithful  Harry  trotting  at  his  heels. 

So  she  sat  down  on  the  stone  parapet  of  the  little  bridge— on 
this  hushed,  still,  shining  morning  that  was  quite  summer-like  in 
its  calm — and  opened  the  paper  with  not  a  little  curiosity.  And 
well  enough  she  understood  the  meaning  of  the  little  piece :  she 
knew  that  the  Mackays'  used  to  live  about  here;  and  was  not 
Strath-Naver  but  a  few  miles  off;  and  this  the  very  Mudal  river 
running  underneath  the  bridge  on  which  she  was  sitting  ?  But 
here  are  the  verses  she  read — ^and  he  had  entitled  them 

ACROSS   THE  SEA, 

In  Nova  Scotig^a  clime  they^ve  met 

To  keep  the  New  Yearns  night ; 
The  merry  lads  and  lasses  crowd 

Around  the  blazing  light. 

1  Pronounced  ^facIfUe—^mth  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
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But  father  and  mother  sit  toithdrawn 

To  let  their  fancies  flee 
To  the  old^  old  time,  and  the  old,  old  home 

Tha£sfar  across  the  sea. 

And  what  strange  sights  and  scenes  arc  tJiese 

That  sadden  their  shaded  eyes  9 
Is  it  only  thus  they  can  see  again 

The  land  of  the  Mackays  i 

0  there  the  red  deer  roam  at  will ; 

And  the  grouse  whirr  on  the  wing  ; 
And  tlie  curlew  call,  and  the  ptarmigan 

Drink  at  the  mountain  spring  ; 

And  the  hares  lie  snug  on  the  hUl-side ; 

And  the  lusty  hlack-cock  crows  ; 
But  the  river  the  children  used  to  love 

Through  an  empty  valley  flows. 

Do  they  see  again  a  young  lad  wait 

To  s/ulter  with  his  plaid. 
When  she  steals  to  him  in  the  gathering  diis/c, 

His  gentle  Uighland  maid  ? 

Do  they  hear  the  pipes  at  the  weddings  ; 

Or  the  low,  sad,  funeral  wail 
As  the  boat  goes  out  to  the  island, 

And  the  pibroch  tells  its  tale  f 

Ofair  is  Naver^s  strath,  and  fair 

The  strath  that  Mudal  laves  ; 
And  dear  the  haunts  of  our  childhood^ 

And  dear  the  old  folks*  graves; 

And  t/ie  parting  from  on£s  native  laiul 

Is  a  sorrow  hard  to  dree  : 
God^s  forgiveness  to  them  that  sent  us 

So  far  across  the  sea  / 

And  is  Bonnie  Strath-Naver  shining. 

As  it  shone  in  the  bygone  years  f — 
As  it  shines  for  us  now^ay,  ever — 

Though  our  eyes  are  blind  vdth  tears  ! 

WeD,  her  own  eyes  were  moist— though  that  was  but  for  a 
moment ;  for  when  she  proceeded  to  walk  slowly  and  meditatively 
back  to  the  inn,  her  mind  was  busy  with  many  thin£;s ;  and  she 
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began  to  think  that  she  had  not  got  any  way  near  to  the  under- 
standing of  this  man,  whom  she  had  treated  in  so  familiar  a 
fashion,  as  boatman,  and  companion,  and  gillie — almost  as  valet. 
What  lay  behind  those  eyes  of  his — that  glowed  with  so  strange  a 
light  at  times,  and  seemed  capable  of  reading  her  through  and 
through,  only  that  the  slightly  tremulous  eyelids  came  down  and 
veiled  them,  or  that  he  turned  away  his  head  ?    And  why  this 
strain  of  pathos  in  a  nature  that  seemed  essentially  joyous  and 
glad  and  careless  ?    Not  only  that,  but  in  the  several  discussions 
with  her  father — occasionally  becoming  rather  warm,  indeed — 
Bcnald  had  been  invariably  on  the  side  of  the  landlord,  as  was 
naturally  to  be  expected.     He  had  insisted  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  land  given  over  to  deer  was  of  no  possible  use  to  any  other 
living  creature ;  he  had  maintained  the  right  of  the  landlord  to 
clear  any  portion  of  his  property  of  sheep,  and  forest  it,  if  by  so 
doing  he  could  gain  an  increase  of  rental;  he  had  even  main- 
tained the  right  of  the  landlord  to  eject  non-paying  tenants  from 
holdings  clearly  not  capable  of  supporting  the  ever-increasing 
families ;  and  so  forth.     But  was  his  feeling,  after  all,  with  the 
people — he  himself  being  one  of  the  people  ?    His  stout  cham- 
pionship of  the  claims  and  privileges  of  Lord  Ailine — ^that  was 
not  incompatible  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  cruelty  of  driving 
the  poor  people  away  from  the  land  of  their  birth  and  the  home 
of  their  childhood  ?     His  natural  sentiment  as  a  man  was  not  to 
be  overborne  by  the  fact  that  he  was  officially  a  dependent  on 
Lord  Ailine  ?    These  and  a  good  many  other  curious  problems 
concerning  him — and  concerning  his  possible  future — occupied 
her  imtil  she  had  got  back  to  the  snug  little  parlour  ;  and  there, 
as  she  found  her  father  seated  in  front  of  the  blazing  fire,  and 
engaged  in  getting  through  the  mighty  pile  of  newspapers  and 
illustrated  journals  and  magazines  that  had  come  by  the  previous 
day's  mail,  she  thought  she  might  as  well  sit  down  and  write  a 
long  letter  to  her  bosom  friend  in  Chicago,  through  whose  inter- 
mediation these  verses  might  discreetly  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Huysen.     She  had  reasons  for  not  asking  any  favour  directly. 
*  Dearest  Em,'  she  wrote— after  having  studied  a  long  while 
as  to  how  she  should  begin — *  would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that 
I  have  at  last  found  myfatey  in  the  very  handsome  person  of  a 
Scotch  gamekeeper  ?     Well,  it  ain't  so ;    don't  you  break  the 
furniture ;  but  the  fact  is  my  poor  brain  has  been  wool-gathering 
a  little  in  this  land  of  wild  storms  and  legends  and  romantic 
ballads ;  and  to-morrow  I  am  fleeing  away  to  Paris — the  region  of 
clear  atmosphere,  and  reasonable  people,  and  cynicism;   and  I 
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hope  to  have  any  lingering  cobwebs  of  romance  completely  blown 
out  of  my  head.  Not  that  I  would  call  it  romance,  wen  if  it 
were  to  happen ;  I  should  call  it  merely  the  plain  result  of  my 
father's  theories.  You  know  he  is  always  preaching  that  all  men 
are  bom  equal ;  which  isn't  true  anyhow ;  he  would  get  a  little 
nearer  the  truth  if  he  was  to  say  that  all  men  are  bom  equal 
except  hotel-clerks,  who  are  of  a  superior  race  ;  but  wouldn't  it  be 
a  joke  if  I  were  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  ask  him  how  he 
would  like  a  gamekeeper  as  his  son-in-law  ?  But  you  need  not 
be  afraid,  my  dear  Em ;  this  chipmunk  has  still  got  a  little  of  her 
senses  left ;  and  I  may  say  in  the  words  of  the  poet — 

"  There  is  not  in  this  wide  world  a  valet  so  sweet " 

— no,  nor  any  Claude  Melnotte  of  a  gardener,  nor  any  handsome 
coachman  or  groom,  who  could  induce  me  to  run  away  with  him. 
It  would  be  "  playing  it  too  low  down  on  pa,"  as  you  used  to  say ; 
besides,  one  knows  how  these  things  always  end.  Another 
besides ;  how  do  I  know  that  he  would  marry  me,  even  if  I  asked 
him  ? — and  I  should  have  to  ask  him,  for  he  would  never  ask  me. 
Now,  Em,  if  you  don't  bum  this  letter  the  moment  you  have  read 
it,  I  will  murder  you,  as  sure  as  you  ar^  alive. 

*  Besides,  it  is  a  shame.  He  is  a  real  good  fellow ;  and  no  such 
nonsense  has  got  into  his  head,  I  know.  I  know  it,  because  I 
tried  him  twice  for  fun ;  I  got  him  to  tie  my  cap  under  my  chin  ; 
and  I  made  him  take  my  pocket-handkerchief  out  of  my  breast- 
poeket  when  I  was  fighting  a  salmon  (I  csxight  five  in  one  day — 
monsters !)  and  do  you  think  the  bashful  young  gentleman  was 
embarrassed  and  showed  trembling  fingers  ?  Not  a  bit ;  I  think 
he  thought  me  rather  a  nuisance — in  the  polite  phraseology  of 
the  English  people.  But  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  about  him, 
really.  It's  all  very  well  to  say  he  is  very  handsome,  and  hardy- 
looking,  and  weather-tanned ;  but  how  can  I  describe  to  you  how 
respectful  his  manner  is,  and  yet  always  keeping  his  own  self- 
tespedtj  and  he  won't  quarrel  with  me — he  only  laughs  when  I 
have  been  talking  absolute  folly — though  papa  and  he  have  rare 
fights,  for  he  has  very  positive  opinions,  and  sticks  to  his  guns,  I 
can  tell  you.  But  the  astonishing  thing  is  his  education ;  he  has 
beeit>BOwliere^but  seems  to  know  everything;  he  seems  to  be 
quite  content  to  be  a  gamekeeper,  though  his  brother  took  his 
degree  at  college  and  is  now  in  the  Scotch  Church.  I  tell  you  he 
makes  me  feel  pretty  small  at  times.  The  other  night  pappa  and 
I  went  along  to  his  cottage  after  dinner ;  and  found  him  reading 
Oibbon's  Dediine  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire — lent  him  by  his 
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brother,  it  appeared,  I  borrowed  the  first  voltittie — but,  oh^ 
squawks !  it  is  a  good  deal  too  stifif  work  for  the  likes  of  me. 
And  then  there  is  never  the  least  pretence  or  show,  but  all  the 
other  way ;  he  will  talk  to  you  as  long  as  you  like  about  his  deer- 
stalking  and  about  what  he  has  seen  his  dogs  do ;  but  never  a  word 
about  books  or  writing — unless  you  happen  to  have  found  out. 

^  Now  I'm  coming  to  business.  I  have  never  seen  any  writing 
of  his  until  this  morning,  when,  after  long  goading,  he  showed 
me  a  little  poem  which  I  will  copy  out  and  enclose  in  this  letter 
when  I  have  finished.  Now,  darling  Em,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
real  kindness;  the  first  time  you  see  Jack  Huysen — I  don't 
want  to  ask  the  favour  of  him  direct — ^will  you  ask  him  to  print 
it  in  the  Citizen^  and  to  say  something  nice  about  it  ?  I  don't 
want  any  patronage :  understand — I  mean  let  Jack  Huysen  under- 
stand— that  Ronald  Strang  is  a  particular /riend  of  both  my  father 
and  myself;  and  that  I  am  sending  you  this  without  his  authority, 
but  merely  to  give  him  a  little  pleasant  surprise,  perhaps,  when 
he  sees  it  in  print ;  and  perhaps  to  tempt  him  to  give  us  some 
more.  I  should  like  him  to  print  a  volume — for  he  is  really  far 
above  his  present  station,  and  it  is  absurd  he  should  not  take  his 
place — and  if  he  did  that  I  know  of  a  young  party  who  would 
buy  500  copies  even  if  she  were  to  go  back  home  without  a  single 
Paris  bonnet.  Tell  Jack  Huysen  there  is  to  be  no  patixmage^ 
mind ;  there  is  to  be  nothing  about  the  peasant  poet,  or  any- 
thing like  that;  for  this  man  is  a  geiiUemany  if  I  know  anything 
about  it ;  and  I  won't  have  him  trotted  out  as  a  phenomenon— to 
be  discussed  by  the  dudes  who  smoke  cigarettes  in  Lincoln  Park. 
If  you  could  only  talk  to  him  for  ten  minutes,  it  would  be  better 
than  fifty  letters — ^but  I  suppose  there  are  attractiona  nearer  Jioine 
just  at  present.     My  kind  remembrances  to  T.  T. 

*  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  am  quite  ignorant  as  to  whether  news- 
papers ever  pay  for  poetry — I  mean  if  a  number  of  pieces  were 
sent  ?  Or  could  Jack  Huysen  find  a  publisher  who  would  under- 
take a  volume ;  my  father  will  see  he  does  not  lose  anything  by 
it.  I  really  want  to  do  something  for  this  Bonald,  for  he  has 
been  so  kind  and  attentive  to  us ;  and  before  long  it  may  become 
more  difficult  to  do  so ;  for  of  course  a  man  of  his  abilities  is  not 
likely  to  remain  as  he  is ;  indeed,  he  has  already  formed  plans  for 
getting  away  altogether  from  his  present  way  of  life,  and  what- 
ever he  tries  to  do  I  know  he  will  do— and  easily.  But  if  I  talk 
any  more  about  him,  you  will  be  making  very  very  mistaken 
guesses ;  and  I  won't  give  you  the  deUght  of  imagining  even  for 
a  moment  that  I  have  been  caught  at  last ;  when  the  sad  event 
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arrives  there  will  be  time  enough  for  you  to  take  your  cake-walk 
of  triumph  up  and  down  the  room — of  course  to  Dancing  in  the 
Bam^  as  in  the  days  of  old.' 

Here  followed  a  long  and  rambling  chronicle  of  her  travels  in 
Europe  since  her  last  letter,  all  of  which  may  be  omitted ;  the 
only  point  to  be  remarked  was  that  her  very  brief  experiences  of 
Scotland  took  up  a  disproportionately  large  portion  of  the  space, 
and  that  she  was  minute  in  her  description  of  the  incidents  and 
excitement  of  salmon-fishing.  Then  followed  an  outline  of  her 
present  plans ;  a  string  of  questions ;  a  request  for  an  instant 
reply ;  and  finally — 

*  With  dearest  love^  old  Em^ 

Thine^ 
Carry,^ 

And  then  she  had  to  copy  the  verses ;  but  when  she  had  done 
that,  and  risen,  and  gone  to  the  window  for  a  time,  some  misgiving 
seemed  to  enter  her  mind,  for  she  returned  to  the  table,  and  sate 
down  again,  and  wrote  this  postscript : 

*  Perhaps,  after  all,  you  won't  see  much  in  this  little  piece  ;  if 
you  were  here,  among  the  very  places,  and  afiected  by  all  the  old 
stories  and  romantic  traditions  and  the  wild  scenery,  it  might  be 
different.  Since  I've  been  to  Europe  I've  come  to  see  what's  the 
trouble  about  our  reading  English  history  and  literature  at  home  ; 
why,  you  can't  do  it ;  you  can't  understand  it — unless  you  have 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  just  full  of  poetry  and  romance,  and 
meeting  people  whose  names  tell  you  they  belong  to  the  families 
who  did  great  things  in  history  centuries  and  centuries  ago.  I 
can't  explain  it  very  well — not  even  to  myself;  but  I  feel  it ;  why 
you  can't  take  a  single  day's  drive  in  England  without  coming 
across  a  hundred  things  of  interest — Norman  churches,  and  the 
tombs  of  Saxon  kings,  and  old  abbeys,  and  monasteries,  and 
battlefields,  and,  just  as  interesting  as  any,  farm-houses  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  their  quaint  old-fashioned  orchards.  And  as 
for  Scotland,  why,  it  is  just  steei)ed  to  the  lips  in  poetry  and 
tradition  ;  the  hills  and  the  glens  have  all  their  romantic  stories 
of  the  clans,  many  of  them  very  pathetic ;  and  you  want  to  see 
these  wild  and  lonely  places  before  you  can  understand  the 
legends.  And  in  southern  Scotland  too — what  could  anyone  at 
home  make  of  such  a  simple  couplet  as  this — 

"  The  King  sits  in  Dunfermline  town, 
Drinking  the  blude-red  wine  " 
VOL.  VI.  NO.  XXXI.  C 
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•i— but  when  you  come  near  Dunfermline  and  see  the  hill  where 
Malcolm  Canmore  built  his  castle  in  the  eleventh  oentury^and 
when  you  are  told  that  it  was  from  this  very  town  that  Sir  Patrick 
Spens  and  the  Scots  lords  set  out  for  "  Norroway  o'er  the  faem," 
everything  comes  nearer  to  you.  In  America,  I  remember  very 
well,  Flodden  Field  sounded  to  us  something  very  far  away,  that 
we  couldn't  take  much  interest  in ;  but  if  you  were  here  just 
now,  dear  Em,  and  told  that  a  bit  further  north  there  was  a  river 
that  the  Earl  of  Caithness  and  his  clan  had  to  cross  when  they 
went  to  Flodden,  and  that  the  people  living  there  at  this  very 
day  won't  go  near  it  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  because  oa 
that  day  the  ghosts  of  the  earl  and  his  men,  all  clad  in  green 
tartan,  come  home  again  and  are  seen  to  cross  the  river,  wouldn't 
that  interest  you  ?  In  America  we  have  got  nothing  behind  us  ; 
when  you  leave  the  day  before  yesterday,  you  don't  want  to  go 
back.  But  here,  in  the  most  vulgar  superstitions  and  customs, 
you  come  upon  the  strangest  things.  Would  you  believe  it,  less 
than  twenty  miles  from  this  place  there  is  a  little  lake  that  is 
supposed  to  cure  the  most  desperate  diseases — diseases  that  the 
doctors  have  given  up ;  and  the  poor  people  meet  at  midnight, 
on  the  first  Monday  after  the  change  of  the  moon,  and  then  they 
throw  a  piece  of  money  into  the  lake,  and  go  in  and  dip  them- 
selves three  times,  and  then  they  must  get  home  before  sunrise. 
Perhaps  it  is  very  absurd,  but  they  belong  to  that  same  imagina- 
tive race  of  people  who  have  left  so  many  weird  stories  and  poe- 
tical legends  behind  them;  and  what  I  say  is  that  yoti  want  to 
come  over  and  breathe  this  atmosphere  of  tradition  and  romance, 
and  see  the  places,  before  you  can  quite  understand  the  charm  of 
all  that  kind  of  literature.  And  perhaps  you  don't  find  much  in 
these  verses  about  the  poor  people  who  have  been  driven  away 
from  their  native  strath  ?  Well,  they  don't  claim  to  be  much. 
They  were  never  meant  for  you  to  see.  But  yes,  I  do  think  you 
will  like  them  ;  and  anyhow  Jack  Huysen  has  got  to  like  them, 
and  treat  them  hospitably,  unless  he  is  anxious  to  have  his 
hair  raised. 

*  Gracious  me,  I  think  I  must  hire  a  hall.  I  have  just  read 
this  scrawl  over.  Sounds  rather  muzzy,  don't  it  ?  But  it's  this 
poor  brain  of  mine  that  has  got  full  of  confusion,  and  cobwebs^ 
and  theories  of  equality,  when  I  wasn't  attending  to  it.  My  arms 
had  the  whole  day's  work  to  do — as  they  remind  me  at  this 
minute  ;  and  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  laid  their  heads,  or  their 
half-heads  together,  when   I  was  busy  with  the  salmon  ;   ancj 
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entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  me ;  and  began  to  make  pic- 
tures— ghosts,  phantom  earls,  and  romantic  shepherds  and  peasant- 
poets,  and  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  dreams  of  a  deer-stalker 
walking  down  Wabash  Avenue.  But,  as  I  said,  to-morrow  I  start 
for  Paris,  thank  goodness ;  and  in  that  calmer  atmosphere  I  hope 
to  come  to  n^y  senses  again ;  and  I  will  send  you  a  long  account 
of  Lily  Selden's  marriage — though  your  last  letter  to  me  was  a 
fraud  :  what  do  I  care  about  the  C.  M.  C.  A,  ?  This  letter,  any- 
how, you  must  bum;  I  don't  feel  like  reading  it  over  again 
myself,  or  perhaps  I  would  save  you  the  trouble ;  but  you  may 
depend  on  it  that  the  one  I  shall  send  you  from  Paris  will  be 
quite  sane. 

*  Second  P.S. — Of  course  you  must  manage  Jack  Huysen 
with  a  little  discretion.  I  don't  want  to  be  drawn  into  it  any 
more  than  I  can  help ;  I  meati,  I  would  just  hate  to  write  to  him 
direct  and  ask  him  for  a  particular  favour ;  but  this  is  a  very 
little  one,  and  you  know  him  as  well  as  any  of  us.  And  mind 
you  bum  this  letter — instantly — the  moment  you  have  read  it — 
for  it  is  just  full  of  nonsense  and  wool-gathering ;  and  it  will  not 
occur  again.    Toujoura  a  toi.    C.  A.' 

*  What  have  you  been  writing  all  this  time  ? '  her  father  said, 
when  she  rose. 

*  A  letter — to  Emma  Kerfoot.' 

*It  will  make  her  stare.     You  don't  often  write  long  letters.' 

*  I  do  not,'  said  she,  gravely  regarding  the  envelope ;  and  then 
she  added,  solemnly :  ^  But  this  is  the  record  of  a  chapter  in  my 
life  that  is  now  closed  for  ever — at  least,  I  hope  so.' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HESITATIONS. 


The  waggonette  stood  at  the  door ;  Miss  Carry's  luggage  was  put 
in ;  and  her  father  was  waiting  to  see  her  ofiF.  But  the  young 
lady  herself  seemed  unwilling  to  take  the  final  step ;  twice  she 
went  back  into  the  inn,  on  some  pretence  or  another ;  and  each 
time  she  came  out  she  looked  impatiently  around,  as  if  wondering 
at  the  absence  of  some  one. 

*  Well,  ain't  you  ready  yet  ?  '  her  father  asked. 

*  I  want  to  say  good-bye  to  Eonald,'  she  said^  half  angrily. 
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*0h,  nonsense — ^you  are  not  going  to  America.  Why,  you 
will  be  back  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  See  here,  Carry,'  he 
added,  *  are  you  sure  you  don't  want  me  to  go  part  of  the  way 
with  you  ? ' 

*  Kot  at  all,'  Fhe  said,  promptly.  *  It  is  impossible  for  Mary 
to  mistake  the  directions  I  wrote  to  her  ;  and  I  shall  find  her  in 
the  Station  Hotel  at  Inverness  all  right.  Don't  you  worry  about 
me,  pappa.' 

She  glanced  along  the  road  again,  in  ihe  direction  of  the 
keeper's  cottage  ;  but  there  was  no  one  in  sight. 

*  Pappa,  dear,'  she  said,  in  an  imdertone — for  there  were  one 
or  two  onlookers  standing  by — *  if  Konald  should  decide  on  giving 
up  his  place  here,  and  trying  what  you  suggested,  you'll  have  to 
stand  by  him.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I'll  see  him  through,'  was  the  complacent  answer, 

*  I  should  take  him  to  be  the  sort  of  man  who  can  look  after 
himself;  but  if  he  wants  any  kind  of  help — well,  here  I  am  ;  I 
won't  go  back  on  a  man  who  is  acting  on  my  advice.  Why,  if  he 
were  to  come  out  to  Chicago — ' 

*  Oh,  no,  not  Chicago,  pappa,'  she  said,  somewhat  earnestly, 

*  not  to  Chicago.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  more  at  home — he  will  be 
happier — in  his  own  country.' 

She  looked  around  once  more  ;  and  then  she  stepped  into  the 
waggonette. 

*  He  might  have  come  to  see  me  oflF,'  she  said,  a  little  proudly, 
'  Good-bye,  pappa,  dear — I  will  send  you  a  telegram  as  soon  as  I 
get'  to  Paris.' 

The  two  horses  sprang  forward ;  Miss  Carry  waved  her  lily 
hand ;  and  then  set  to  work  to  make  herself  comfortable  with 
wraps  and  rugs,  for  the  morning  was  chill.  She  thought  it  was 
very  unfriendly  of  Ronald  not  to  have  come  to  say  good-bye.  And 
what  was  the  reason  of  it  ?  Of  course  he  could  know  nothing  of 
the  nonsense  she  had  written  to  her  friend  in  Chicago. 

*Have  you  not  seen  Ronald  about  anywhere?'  she  asked  of 
the  driver. 

*  No,  mem,'  answered  that  exceedingly  shy  youth,  *  he  wass 
not  about  all  the  morning.  But  I  heard  the  crack  of  a  gun ; 
maybe  he  wass  on  the  hill.' 

And  presently  he  said — 

*  I'm  thinking  that's  him  along  the  road  — it's  two  of  his  dogs 
whatever.' 

And  indeed  this  did  turn  out  to  be  Ronald  who  was  coming 
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striding  along  the  road,  with  his  gun  over  his  shoulder,  a  brace  of 
setters  at  his  heels,  and  something  dangling  from  his  left  hand. 
The  driver  pulled  up  his  horses. 

*  I've  brought  ye  two  or  three  golden  plover  to  take  with  ye, 
Miss  Hudson,'  Konald  said — and  he  handed  up  the  birds. 

Well,  she  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  find  that  he  had  not 
neglected  her,  nay,  that  he  had  been  especially  thinking  of  her 
and  her  departure.  But  what  should  she  do  with  these  birds  in 
a  hotel? 

*  It's  so  kind  of  you,'  she  said,  *  but  really  I'm  afraid  they're — 
would  you  not  rather  give  them  to  my  father  ? ' 

*  Ye  must  not  go  away  empty-handed,'  said  he,  with  good- 
humoured  insistence ;  and  then  it  swiftly  occurred  to  her  that 
perhaps  this  was  some  custom  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  so  she 
accepted  the  little  parting  gift  with  a  very  pretty  speech  of 
thanks. 

He  raised  his  cap,  and  was  going  on. 

*  Eonald,'  she  called,  and  he  turned. 

*  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,'  she  said — and  there  was  a  little 
touch  of  colour  in  the  pretty,  pale,  interesting  face — *  if  there  is 
anything  I  could,  bring  from  London  that  would  help  you — I 
mean  books  about  chemistry — or — or — about  trees — or  instru- 
ments for  land-surveying — I  am  sure  I  could  get  them — ' 

He  laughed,  in  a  doubtful  kind  of  way. 

*  I'm  obliged  to  ye,'  he  said,  *  but  it's  too  soon  to  speak  about 
that.     I  havena  made  up  my  mind  yet.' 

^  Not  yet?' 
<No.' 

*  But  you  will?' 
He  said  nothing. 

*  Good-bye,  then.' 

She  held  out  her  hand ;  so  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  take 
it.  So  they  parted;  and  the  horses'  hoofs  rang  again  in  the 
silence  of  the  valley ;  and  she  sat  looking  after  the  disappearing 
figure  and  the  meekly  following  dogs.  And  then,  in  the 
distance,  she  thought  she  could  make  out  some  faint  sound :  was 
he  singing  to  himself  as  he  strode  along  towards  the  little 
hamlet  ? 

*  At  all  events,'  she  said  to  herself,  with  just  a  touch  of  pique, 
*  he  does  not  seem  much  downhearted  at  my  going  away.'  And 
little  indeed  did  she  imagine  that  this  song  he  was  thus  carelessly 
and  unthinkingly  singing  was  all  about  Meenie,  and  red  and 
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white  roses,  and  trifles  light  and  joyous  as  the  summer  air.     For 
not  yet  had  black  care  got  a  grip  of  his  heart. 

But  this  departure  of  Miss  Carry  for  the  south  now  gave  him 
leisure  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs  and  proper  duties,  which  had 
suffered  somewhat  from  his  attendance  in  the  coble ;  and  it  wais 
not  until  all  these  were  put  straight  that  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  ambitious  and  daring  project 
that  had  been  placed  before  him.  Hitherto  it  had  been  pretty 
much  of  an  idle  speculation — a  dream,  in  short,  that  looked  very 
charming  and  fascinating  as  the  black-eyed  young  lady  from 
over  the  seas  sate  in  the  stem  of  the  boat  and  chatted  through  the 
idle  hours.  Her  imagination  did  not  stay  to  regard  the  immediate 
and  practical  difficulties  and  risks  ;  all  these  seemed  already  sur- 
mounted; Ronald  had  assumed  the  position  to  which  he  wad 
entitled  by  his  abilities  and  personal  character;  she  only  wondered 
which  part  of  Scotland  he  would  be  living  in  when  next  her  father 
and  herself  visited  Europe  ;  and  whether  they  might  induce  him 
to  go  over  with  them  for  a  while  to  the  States.  But  when  Ronald 
himself,  in  cold  blood,  came  to  consider  ways  and  means,  there 
was  no  such  plain  and  easy  sailing.  Jfot  that  he  hesitated  about 
cutting  himself  adrift  from  his  present  moorings ;  he  had  plenty 
of  confidence  in  himself,  and  knew  that  he  could  always  earn  a 
living  with  his  ten  fingers,  whatever  happened.  Then  he  had 
between  80Z.  and  90Z. — lodged  in  a  savings  bank  in  Inverness ; 
and  out  of  that  he  could  pay  for  any  classes  he  might  hav6  to 
attend,  or  perhaps  offer  a  modest  premium  if  he  wished  to  get 
into  a  surveyor's  office  for  a  short  time.  But  there  were  so  many 
things  to  think  of.  What  should  he  do  about  Maggie,  for  example  ? 
Then  Lord  Ailine  had  always  been  a  good  master  to  him :  would 
it  not  seem  ungrateful  that  he  should  throw  up  his  situation 
without  apparent  reason  ?  And  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  through 
cogitations  long  and  anxious ;  and  many  a  half-hour  on  the  hill- 
side and  many  a  half-hour  by  the  slumbering  peat-fire  was  given 
to  this  great  project ;  but  always  there  was  one  side  of  the  question 
that  he  shut  out  from  his  mind.  For  how  could  he  admit  to 
himself  that  this  lingering  hesitation — this  dread,  almost,  of  what 
lay  await  for  him  in  the  future — had  anything  to  do  with  the 
going  away  from  Meenie,  and  the^  leaving  behind  him,  and 
perhaps  for  ever,  the  hills  and  streams  and  lonely  glens  that  were 
all  steeped  in  the  magic  and  witchery  of  her  presence  ?  Was  it 
not  time  to  be  done  with  idle  fancies  ?  And  if,  in  the  great  city — 
in  Edinburgh  or  Griasgow,  as  the  case  might  be — ^he  should  fall 
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to  tUnking  of  Ben  Loyal,  and  Bonnie  Strath  Naver;  and  the 
long,  long  days  on  Clebrig ;  and  Meenie  coming  home  in  the 
evening  from  her  wanderings  by  Mudal  Water,  with  a  few  wild- 
flowers,  perhaps,  or  a  bit  of  white  heather,  but  always  with  her 
beantifdl  blue-grey  Highland  eyes  so  full  of  kindness  as  she 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes'  friendly  chatting — well,  that  would  be 
a  pretty  picture  to  look  back  upon,  all  lambent  and  clear  in  the 
tender  colours  that  memory  loves  to  use,  A  silent  picture,  of 
course :  there  would  be  no  sound  of  the  summer  rills,  nor  the 
sweeter  sound  of  Meenie's  voice ;  but  not  a  sad  picture ;  only 
remote  and'ethereal,  as  if  the  years  had  come  between,  and  made 
everything  distant  and  pale  and  dreamlike. 

The  first  definite  thing  that  he  did  was  to  write  to  his  brother 
in  Glasgow,  acquainting  him  with  his  plans,  and  begging  him  to 
obtain  some  further  particulars  about  the  Highland  and  Agri-^ 
cultural  Society's  certificates.  The  answer  that  came  back  from 
Glasgow  was  most  encouraging ;  for  the  Bev.  Alexander  Strang, 
though  outwardly  a  heavy  and  lethargic  man,  had  a  shrewd  head 
enough,  and  was  an  enterprising,  shifty  person,  not  a  little  proud 
of  the  position  that  he  had  won  for  himself,  and  rather  inclined 
to  conceal  from  his  circle  of  friends — who  were  mostly  members 
of  his  congregation — the  fact  that  his  brother  was  merely  a  game- 
keeper in  the  Highlands.  Nay,  more,  he  was  willing  to  assist ; 
he  would  take  Maggie  into  his  house,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
difficulty  in  that  direction ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  would  see 
what  were  the  best  class-books  on  the  subjects  named,  so  that 
Konald  might  be  working  away  at  them  in  these  comparatively 
idle  spring  and  summer  months,  and  need  not  give  up  his  situation 
prematurely.  There  was  even  some  hint  thrown  out  that  perhaps 
Bonald  might  board  with  his  brother ;  but  this  was  not  pressed ; 
for  Ihe  fact  was  that  Mrs.  Alexander  was  a  severely  rigid  disci- 
plinarian, and  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  Bonald  had  been 
their  guest  she  had  ^iven  both  brothers  to  understand  that  the 
frivolous  gaiety  of  Ronald's  talk,  and  the  independence  of  his 
manners,  and  his  Gallio-like  indifference  about  the  fierce  schisms 
and  heartburnings  in  the  Scotch  Church  were  not,  in  her  opinion, 
in  consonance  with  the  atmosphere  that  ought  to  prevail  in  a  Free 
Church  minister's  house.  But  on  the  whole  the  letter  was  very 
friendly  and  hopeful ;  and  Ronald  was  enjoined  to  let  his  brother 
know  when  his  decision  should  be  finally  taken,  and  in  what  way 
assistance  could  be  rendered  him. 

One  night  the  little  Maggie  stole  away  through  the  dark  to 
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the  doctot's  cottage.  There  was  a  light  in  the  window  of  Meenie's 
room  ;  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  piano ;  no  doubt  Meenie 
was  practising  and  alone;  and  on  such  occasions  a  visit  from 
Maggie  was  but  little  interruption.  And  so  the  smaller  girl  went 
boldly  towards  the  house,  and  gained  admission,  and  was  pro* 
ceeding  upstairs  without  any  ceremony,  when  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  music  caused  her  to  stop.  And  then  she  heard  a  very 
simple  and  pathetic  air  begin — just  touched  here  and  there  with 
a  few  chords  :  and  was  Meenie,  tired  with  the  hard  work  of  the 
practising,  allowing  herself  this  little  bit  of  quiet  relaxation? 
She  was  singing,  too— though  so  gently  that  Maggie  could  scarcely 
make  out  the  words.  But  she  knew  the  song — had  not  Meenie 
sung  it  many  a  time  before  to  her  ? — and  who  but  Meenie  could 
put  such  tenderness  and  pathos  into  the  simple  air  ?  She  had 
almost  to  imagine  the  words — so  gentle  was  the  voice  that  went 
with  those  lightly-touched  chords : 

*  The  sun  rase  sae  rosy,  the  gray  hills  adorning, 

Light  sprang  the  laverock,  and  mounted  on  hie, 
When  true  to  the  tryst  o*  hlythe  May^s  dewy  morning, 

Jeanie  cam*  linking  out  owre  the  green  lea. 
To  mark  her  imjHitience  I  era])  *mon/f  the  h'eckans, 

Aft,  aft  to  the  kent  gate  sJie  turned  her  black  e'e  ; 
Then  lying  dovm  dowilie,  sighed,  by  the  willotv  tree, 

"  Iain  asleep,  do  not  waken  me"  '  * 

Then  there  was  silence.  The  little  Maggie  waited  ;  for  this 
song  was  a  great  favourite  with  Bonald,  who  himself  sometimes 
attempted  it ;  and  she  would  be  able  to  tell  him  when  she  got 
home  that  she  had  heard  Meenie  sing  it — and  he  always  listened 
with  interest  to  anything,  even  the  smallest  particulars,  she  could 
tell  him  about  Meenie  and  about  what  she  had  done  or  said.  But 
where  were  the  other  verses?  She  waited  and  listened;  the 
silence  was  unbroken.  And  so  she  tapped  lightly  at  the  door,  and 
entered. 

And  then  something  strange  happened.     For  when  Maggie 

shut  the  door  behind  her  and  went  forward,  Meenie  did  not  at 

once  turn  her  head  to  see  who  this  was,  but  had  hastily  whipped 

out  her  handkerchief  and  passed  it  over  her  eyes.     And  when  she 

did  turn,  it  was  with  a  kind  of  look  of  bravery — as  if  to  dare  any 

one  to  say  that  she  had  been  crying — though  there  were  traces 

of  tears  on  her  cheeks. 

^  *  lam  atleep,  do  riot  waksn  me  *  is  the  English  equivalent  of  the  Gaelic  name 
of  the  air,  which  is  a  very  old  one,  and  equally  pathetic  in  its  Irish  and  Highland 
versions. 
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'Is  it  you,  Maggie?  I  am  glad  to  see  you,'  she  managed  to 
say. 

The  younger  girl  was  rather  frightened  and  sorely  concerned 
as  well. 

*  But  what  is  it,  Meenie,  dear?'  she  said,  going  and  taking 
her  hand.     *  Are  you  in  trouble  ? ' 

*No,  no,'  her  friend  said,  with  an  effort  to  appear  quite 
cheerful,  *  I  was  thinking  of  many  things — I  scarcely  know  what. 
And  now  take  off  your  things,  and  sit  down,  Maggie,  and  tell  me 
all  about  this  great  news.  It  was  only  this  afternoon  that  my 
father  learnt  that  you  and  your  brother  were  going  away ;  and  he 
would  not  believe  it  at  first,  till  he  saw  Eonald  himself.  And  it 
is  tme,  after  all  ?    Dear  me,  what  a  change  there  will  be ! ' 

She  spoke  quite  in  her  usual  manner  now ;  and  her  lips  were 
no  longer  trembling,  but  smiling ;  and  the  Highland  eyes  were 
clear,  and  as  full  of  kindness  as  ever. 

*  But  it  is  a  long  way  off,  Meenie,'  the  smaller  girl  began  to 
explain  quickly,  when  she  had  taken  her  seat  by  the  fire,  ^  and 
Ronald  is  so  anxious  to  please  everybody,  and — and  that  is  why  I 
came  along  to  ask  you  what  you  think  best.' 

*  I  ?'  said  Meenie,  with  a  sudden  slight  touch  of  reserve. 

*  It'll  no  be  a  nice  thiifg  going  away  among  strange  folk,'  said 
her  companion,  <  but  I'll  no  grumble  if  it's  to  do  Eonald  good ; 
and  even  among  strange  folk — well,  I  don't  care  as  long  as  I  have 
Bonald  and  you,  Meenie.  And  it's  to  Glasgow,  and  not  to 
Edinburgh,  he  thinks  he'll  have  to  go ;  and  then  you  will  be  in 
Glasgow  too ;  so  I  do  not  mind  anything  else.  It  will  not  be  so 
lonely  for  any  of  us ;  and  we  can  spend  the  evenings  together — oh, 
no,  it  will  not  be  lonely  at  all — ' 

*  But,  Maggie,'  the  elder  girl  said,  gravely,  *  I  am  not  going  to 
Glasgow.' 

Her  companion  looked  up  quickly,  with  frightened  eyes. 

*  Bat  you  said  you  were  going,  Meenie ! ' 

*  Oh,  no,'  the  other  said,  gently.  *  My  mother  has  often  talked 
of  it — and  I  suppose  I  may  have  to  go  some  time ;  but  my  father 
is  against  it ;  and  I  know  I  am  not  going  at  present,  any  way.' 

*  And  you  are  staying  here — and — and  Ronald  and  me — we 
will  be  by  ourselves  in  Glasgow  I'  the  other  exclaimed,  as  if  this 
prospect  were  too  terrible  to  be  quite  comprehended  as  yet. 

*But  if  it  is  needful  he  should  go?'  Meenie  said.  'People 
have  often  to  part  from  their  Mends  like  that.' 

•Yes,  and  it's  no  much  matter  when  they  have  plenty  of 
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friends,'  said  the  smaller  girl,  with  her  eyes  becoming  moist,  'but, 
Meenie,  I  havena  got  one  but  you.' 

<  Oh,  no,  you  must  not  say  that,'  her  Mend  remonstrated. 
*  Why,  there  is  your  brother  in  Glasgow,  and  his  family ;  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  kind  to  you.  And  Ronald  will  make  plenty  of 
friends  wherever  he  goes — you  can  see  that  for  yourself;  anid  do 
you  think  you  will  be  lonely  in  a  great  town  like  Glasgow?  It  is 
the  very  place  to  make  friends,  and  plenty  of  them — ' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  do — I  don't  know  what  to  do,  if  yon 
are  not  going  to  Glasgow,  Meenie !'  she  broke  in.  '  I  wonder  if 
it  was  that  that  Bonald  meant.  He  asked  me  whether  I  would 
like  to  stay  here,  or  go  with  him  ;  for  Mrs.  Murray  has  offered  to 
take  me  in,  and  I  would  have  to  help  at  keeping  the  books,  and 
that  is  very  kind  of  them,  I'm  sure,  for  I  did  not  think  I  could  be 
of  any  use  to  anybody.  And  you  are  to  be  here  in  Inver-Mudal 
— and  Eonald  away  in  Glasgow — ' 

Well,  it  was  a  bewildering  thing.  These  were  the  two  people 
she  cared  for  most  of  all  in  the  world ;  and  virtually  she  was 
called  upon  to  choose  between  them.  And  if  she  had  a  greater 
loyalty  and  reverence  towards  her  brother,  still,  Meenie  was  her 
sole  girl-friend,  and  monitress,  and  counsellor.  What  would  her 
tasks  be  without  Meenie's  approval ;  how  could  she  get  on  with 
her  knitting  and  sewing  without  Meenie's  aid;  what  would  the  days 
be  like  without  the  witchery  of  Meenie's  companionship — even  if 
that  were  limited  to  a  passing  word  or  a  smile  ?  Bonald  had  not 
sought  to  influence  her  choice ;  indeed,  the  alternative  had  scarcely 
been  considered;  for  she  believed  that  Meenie  was  going  to 
Glasgow  also ;  and  with  her  hero  brother  and  her  beautiful  girl- 
friend both  there,  what  more  could  she  wish  for  in  the  world? 
But  now —  ? 

Well,  Meenie,  in  her  wise  and  kind  way,  strove  to 'calm  the 
anxiety  of  the  girl ;  and  her  advice  was  altogether  in  favour  of 
Maggie's  going  to  Glasgow  with  her  brother  Bonald,  if  that  were 
equally  convenient  to  him,  and  of  no  greater  expense  than  her 
remaining  in  Inver-Mudal  with  Mrs.  Murray. 

*  For  you  know  he  wants  somebody  to  look  after  him,'  Meenie 
continued,  with  her  eyes  rather  averted,  *and  if  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  here  about  his  carelessness  of  being  wet  and  cold, 
because  he  has  plenty  of  health  and  exercise,  it  will  be  very 
different  in  Glasgow,  where  there  should  be  some  one  to  bid  him 
be  more  careful.' 

^  But  he  pays  no  heed  to  me,'  the  little  sister  sighed, '  utiless 
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I  can  tell  him  you  have  been  saying  so-and-so — ^then  he  listens. 
He  is  very  strange.  He  has  never  once  worn  the  blue  jersey 
that  I  knitted  for  him.  He  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions  about 
how  it  was  begun ;  and  I  told  him  as  little  as  I  could  about  the 
help  you  had  given  me,'  she  continued,  evasively,  *  and  when  the 
snow  came  on,  I  thought  he  would  wear  it ;  but  no — he  put  it 
away  in  the  drawer  with  his  best  clothes,  and  it's  lying  there  all 
neatly  folded  up — and  what  is  the  use  of  that?  If  you  were 
going  to  Glasgow,  Meenie,  it  would  be  quite  different.  It  will 
be  very  lonely  there.' 

*  Lonely! '  the  other  exclaimed.  *  With  your  brother  Ronald, 
and  your  other  brother's  family,  and  all  their  friends.  And  then 
you  will  be  able  to  go  to  school  and  have  more  regular  teaching — 
Bonald  spoke  once  or  twice  to  me  about  that.' 

*  Yes,  indeed,'  the  little  Maggie  said ;  but  the  prospect  did 
not  cheer  her  much ;  and  for  some  minutes  they  both  sate  silent, 
she  staring  into  the  fire.     And  then  she  said  bitterly — 

*  I  wish  the  American  people  had  never  come  here.  It  is  all 
their  doing.  It  never  would  have  come  into  Bonald's  head  to 
leave  Inver-Mudal  but  for  them.  And  where  else  will  he  be  so 
well  known — and — and  everyone  speaking  well  of  him — and 
everyone  so  friendly — ' 

*  But,  Maggie,  these  things  are  always  happening,'  her  com- 
panion remonstrated.  ^  lx)ok  at  the  changes  my  father  has  had 
to  make.  And  Bonald  is  young ;  and  if  there  is  a  better  opening 
before  him,  why  should  he  not  take  it  ?  Indeed  you  will  have  to 
be  more  cheerful  about  it,  and  do  your  best  to  help ;  Bonald  will 
have  enough  trouble  without  seeing  you  downhearted  and  sorry 
to  leave.' 

*  If  you  were  going,  I  would  not  care,  Meenie,'  said  she,  wist- 
fully. 

*  But  you  must  put  that  out  of  your  head,  and  think  of  what 
is  best  for  your  brother.  Indeed  you  should  be  glad  that  he  has 
a  good  chance  before  him.  It  is  the  people  who  are  left  behind 
— in  so  small  a  place  as  this  is — ^who  will  find  it  more  lonely  than 
before.' 

*  And  I  wonder  if  we  are  never  to  come  back  to  Inver-Mudal, 
Meenie  ? '  the  girl  said,  suddenly,  with  appealing  eyes. 

Meenie  tried  to  laugh ;  and  said — 

*  Who  can  tell  ?  It  is  the  way  of  the  world  for  people  to 
come  and  go.  And  Glasgow  is  a  big  place — perhaps  you  would  not 
care  to  come  back  after  having  made  plenty  of  friends  there.' 
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*My  friends  will  always  be  here,  and  nowhere  else/  the 
smaller  girl  said,  with  emphasis.  *  Oh,  Meenie,  do  you  think  if 
Konald  were  to  get  on  well  and  make  more  money  than  he  has 
now,  he  would  come  back  here,  and  bring  me  too,  for  a  week 
maybe,  just  to  see  everyone  again  ?  ' 

*  I  cannot  tell  you  that,  Maggie,'  the  elder  girl  said,  rather 
absently. 

After  this  their  discussion  of  the  strange  and  unknown  future 
that  lay  before  them  languished  somehow ;  for  Meenie  seemed 
preoccupied,  and  scarcely  as  blithe  and  hopeful  as  she  had  striven 
to  appear.  But  when  Maggie  rose  to  return  home — saying  that 
it  was  time  for  her  to  be  looking  after  Ronald's  supper — her 
friend  seemed  to  pull-  herself  together  somewhat,  and  at  once  and 
cheerfully  accepted  Maggie's  invitation  to  come  and  have  tea 
with  her  the  following  afternoon. 

'  For  you  have  been  so  little  in  to  see  us  lately,'  the  small  Mag- 
gie said ;  ^  and  Bonald  always  engaged  with  the  American  people 
— and  often  in  the  evening  too  as  well  as  the  whole  day  long.' 

*  But  I  must  make  a  great  deal  of  you  now  that  you  are  going 
away,'  said  Miss  Douglas,  smiling. 

*  And  Eonald — will  I  ask  him  to  stay  in  till  you  come  ? ' 
But  here  there  was  some  hesitation. 

*  Oh,  no,  I  would  not  do  that — no  doubt  he  is  busy  just  now 
with  his  preparations  for  going  away.  I  would  not  say  anything 
to  him — you  and  I  will  have  tea  together  by  ourselves.' 

The  smaller  girl  looked  up  timidly. 

*  Bonald  is  going  away  too,  Meenie.' 

Perhaps  there  was  a  touch  of  reproach  in  the  tone ;  at  all 
events,  Meenie  said — after  a  moment's  embarrassment- — 

*  Of  course  I  should  be  very  glad  if  he  happened  to  be  in  the 
house — and — and  had  the  time  to  spare ;  but  I  think  he  will 
understand  that,  Maggie,  without  your  saying  as  much  to  him.' 

*  He  gave  plenty  of  his  time  to  the  American  young  lady,'  said 
Maggie,  rather  proudly. 

'  But  I  thought  you  and  she  were  great  friends,'  Meenie  said, 
in  some  surprise. 

*  It  takes  a  longer  time  than  that  to  make  friends,'  the  girl 
said — ^and  by  and  by  she  left. 

Then  Meenie  went  up  to  her  room  again,  and  sate  down  in 
front  of  the  dull-smouldering  peat-fire,  with  its  heavy  lumps  of 
shadow,  and  its  keen  edges  of  crimson,  and  its  occasional  flare  of 
flame  and  shower  of  sparks.     There  were  many  pictures  there — 
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of  distant  things ;  of  the  coming  spring-time,  with  all  the  new 
wonder  and  gladness  somehow  gone  out  of  it ;  and  of  the  long 
long  shining  summer  days,  and  Inver-Mudal  grown  lonely ;  and  of 
the  busy  autumn-time,  with  the  English  people  come  from  the 
south,  and  no  Eonald  there,  to  manage  everything  for  them.  For 
her  heart  was  very  affectionate ;  and  she  had  but  few  friends ;  and 
Glasgow  was  a  great  distance  away.  There  were  some  other 
fancies,  too — ^^and  self-questionings  and  perhaps  even  self-reproaches 
— that  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  When,  by  and  by,  she  rose 
and  went  to  the  piano,  which  was  still  open,  it  was  not  to  resume 
her  seat.  She  stood  absently  staring  at  the  keys — for  these 
strange  pictures  followed  her;  and  indeed  that  one  half-unconscious 
trial  of  '  I  am  asleep,  do  not  tvahen  me '  had  been  quite  enough 
for  her,  in  her  present  mood. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

*  AMONG   THE    UNTRODDEN  WAYS.' 


Yes  ;  it  soon  became  clear  that  Meenie  Douglas,  in  view  of  this 
forthcoming  departure,  had  resolved  to  forego  something  of  the 
too  obvious  reserve  she  had  recently  imposed  on  herself — if, 
indeed,  that  maidenly  shrinking  and  shyness  had  not  been  rather 
a  matter  of  instinct  than  of  will.  When  Ronald  came  home  on 
the  following  evening,  she  was  seated  with  Maggie  in  the  old 
familiar  way  at  a  table  plentifully  littered  with  books,  patterns, 
and  knitting  ;  and  when  she  shook  hands  with  him,  her  timidly 
uplifted  eyes  had  much  of  the  old  friendliness  in  them,  and  her 
smile  of  welcome  was  pleasant  to  see.  It  was  he  who  was  shy, 
and  backward,  and  very  respectful.  For  if  her  mother  had  en- 
joined her  to  be  a  little  more  distant  in  manner  towards  this  one  or 
the  other  of  those  around  her — well,  that  was  quite  intelligible ; 
that  was  quite  right;  and  he  could  not  complain ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  girl  herself,  in  this  very  small  domestic  circle, 
seemed  rather  anxious  to  put  aside  those  barriers  which  were 
necessary  out-of-doors,  he  would  not  presume  on  her  good-nature. 
And  yet— and  yet— he  could  not  help  thawing  a  little ;  for  she 
was  very  kind,  and  even  merry  withal ;  and  her  eyes  were  like  the 
eyes  of  the  Meenie  of  old. 

« I  am  sure  Maggie  will  be  glad  to  get  away  from  Inver-Mudal,' 
she  was  saying,  *  for  she  will  not  find  anywhere  a  schoolmistress 
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as  hard  as  I  have  been.    But  maybe  she  will  not  have  to  go  to 
school  at  all,  if  she  has  to  keep  house  for  you  ?  ' 

*  But  she'll  no  have  to  keep  house  for  me,'  Eonald  said,  at 
once.  *  If  she  goes  to  Glasgow,  she'll  be  much  better  with  my 
brother's  family — for  that  will  be  a  home  for  her.' 

*  And  where  will  you  go,  Bonald  ?  '  she  said. 

*  Oh,  into  a  lodging — I  can  fend  for  myself.' 

At  this  she  looked  grave — nay,  she  did  not  care  to  conceal  her 
disapproval.  For  had  she  not  been  instructing  Maggie  in  the 
mysteries  of  housekeeping  in  a  town — ^as  far  as  these  were  known 
to  herself:  and  had  not  the  little  girl  showed  great  courage;  and 
declared  there  was  nothing  she  would  not  attempt  rather  than  be 
separated  from  her  brother  Eonald  ? 

*  It  would  never  do,'  said  he,  *  to  leave  the  lass  alone  in  the 
house  all  day,  in  a  big  town.  It's  very  well  here,  where  she  has 
neighbours  and  people  to  look  after  her  from  time  to  time ;  but 
among  strangers — ' 

^I  wouldna  care  a  bit  for  that,  Bonald,'  his  sister  said, 
promptly.  *  I  would  rather  be  with  you,  even  if  I  was  to  be 
alone  all  the  day,  than  living  in  Alexander's  house — ' 

*  We'll  see  what's  best  for  ye  when  the  time  comes,  lass;'  said 
he.     *  Dinna  bother  your  head  just  yet.' 

Then  he  looked  at  the  table. 

^But  Where's  the  tea  ye  said  ye  would  ask  Miss  Douglas 
into?' 

^  We  were  so  busy  with  the  Glasgow  housekeeping,'  Meenie 
said,  laughing,  <  that  we  forgot  all  about  it.' 

*  I'll  go  and  get  it  ready  now,'  the  little  Maggie  said,  and  she 
went  from  the  room — ^leaving  these  two  alone. 

He  was  a  little  embarrassed ;  and  she  was  also.  There  had 
been  no  aynmdvwm  iroe  of  any  kind;  but  all  the  same  the 
redintegratio  amoria  was  just  a  trifle  diflScult ;  for  she  on  her 
side  was  anxious  to  have  their  old  relations  re-established  during 
the  brief  period  that  would  elapse  ere  he  left  the  neighbourhood, 
and  yet  she  was  hesitating  and  a  trifle  embarrassed ;  while  he  on 
his  side  maintained  a  strictly  respectful  reserve.  He  *  knew  his 
place ; '  his  respect  towards  her  was  part  of  his  own  self-respect ; 
and  if  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  was  rather  hard  upon 
Meenie  that  all  the  advances  towards  a  complete  rehabilitation  of 
their  friendship  should  come  from  her,  that  was  because  he  did 
not  know  that  she  was  moved  by  any  such  wish,  and  also  because 
he  was  completely  ignorant  of  a  good  deal  else  tliat  had  happened. 
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of  late.  Of  course,  certaiii  things  were  obvious  enough.  Glearlj^, 
the  half-firightened,  distant,  and  yet  regretful  look  with  which 
she  had  recently  met  and  parted  from  him  when  by  chance  they 
passed  each  other  in  the  road  was  no  longer  in.  her  eyes ;  there 
was  a  kind  of  appeal  for  friendliness  in  her  manner  towards  him ; 
she  seemed  to  say,  *  Well,  you  are  gfoing  away ;  don't  let  us  forget 
the  old  terms  on  which  we  used  to  meet.'  And  not  only  did  he 
quickly  respond  to  that  feeling,  but  also  he  was  abundantly 
grateful  to  her;  did  not  he  wish  to  carry  away  with  him  the 
pleasantest  memories  of  this  beautiful,  sweet-natured  friend,  who 
had  made  all  the  world  magical  to  him  for  a  while,  who  had 
shown  him  the  grace  and  dignity  and  honour  of  true  woman* 
hood,  and  made  him  wonder  no  less  at  the  charm  of  her  clear- 
shining  simplicity  and  naturalness  ?  The  very  name  of  *  Love 
Meenie '  would  be  as  the  scent  of  a  rose — ^as  the  song  of  a  lark — 
for  him  through  all  the  long  coming  years. 

^  It  will  make  a  great  change  about  here,'  said  she,  with  her 
eyes  averted,  *  your  going  away.' 

^  There's  no  one  missed  for  long,'  he  answered,  in  his  down- 
right fashion.  ^  Where  people  go,  people  come  \  the  places  get 
filled  up.' 

*  Yes,  but  sometimes  they  are  not  quite  the  same,'  said  she, 
rather  gently.  She  was  thinking  of  the  newcomer.  Would  he 
be  the  universal  favourite  that  Ronald  was — always  good-natured 
and  laugUng,  but  managing  everybody  and  everything ;  lending 
a. hand  at  the  sheep-shearing  or  playing  the.  pipes  at  a  wedding — 
aaytitiing  to  keep  life  moving  along  briskly ;  and  always  ready  to 
give  her  father  a  day's  hare-shooting  or  a  turn  at  the  pools  of 
Mudal  Water,  when  the  spates  began  to  clear  ?  She  knew  quite 
well— for  often  had  she  heard  it  spoken  of — that  no  one  could 
get  on  as  well  as  Ronald  with  the  shepherds  at  the  time  of  the 
heather-burning:  when  on  the  other  moors  the  shepherds  and 
keepers  were  growling  and  quarrelling  like  rival  leashes  of  collies, 
on  Lord  Ailine's  ground  everything  was  peace  and  quietness  and 
good  humour.  And  then  she  had  a  vague  impression  that  the 
next  keeper  would  be  merely  a  keeper ;  whereas  Ronald  was — 
Ronald. 

*I'm  sure  I  was  half  ashamed,'  said  he,  Svhen  I  got  his 
lordship's  letter.  It  was  as  fair  an  offer  as  one  man  could  make  to 
another ;  or  rather,  half  a  dozen  offers ;  for  he  said  he  would  raise 
my  wage,  if  that  was  what  was  wrong ;  or  he  would  let  me  have 
{k&other  lad  to  help  me  in  the  kennels ;  or,  if  I  was  tired  of  the 
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Highlands,  he  would  get  me  a  place  at  his  shooting  in  the  South. 
Well,  I  was  sweirt  to  trouble  his  lordship  with  my  small  affiiirs ; 
bub  after  that  I  couldna  but  sit  down  and  write  to  him  the  real 
reason  of  my  leaving — ' 

*  And  I'm  certain,'  said  she,  quickly,  *  that  he  will  write  back 
and  offer  you  any  help  in  his  power.' 

*  No,  no,'  said  he,  with  a  kind  of  laugh,  *  the  one  letter  is 
enough — ^if  it  ever  comes  to  be  a  question  of  a  written  character. 
But  it's  just  real  friendly  and  civil  of  him ;  and  if  I  could  win  up 
here  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  August,  I  would  like  well  to  lend 
them  a  hand  and  set  them  going ;  for  it  will  be  a  good  year  for 
the  grouse,  I'm  thinking — ' 

*  Oh,  will  you  be  coming  to  see  us  in  August  ?  '  she  said,  with 
her  eyes  suddenly  and  rather  wistfully  lighting  up. 

*  Well,  I  don't  know  how  I  may  be  situated,'  said  he.  *  And 
there's  the  railway  expense — though  I  would  not  mind  that  much 
if  I  had  the  chance  otherwise  ;  for  his  lordship  has  been  a  good 
master  to  me ;  and  I  would  just  like  to  lend  him  a  hand,  and  start 
the  new  man  with  the  management  of  the  dogs  and  the  beats. 
That's  one  thing  Lord  Ailine  will  do  for  me,  I  hope  ;  I  hope  he 
will  let  me  have  a  word  about  the  man  that's  coming  in  my  place ; 
I  would  not  like  to  have  a  cantankerous  ill-tempered  brute  of  a 
fellow  coming  in  to  have  charge  of  my  dogs.  They're  the  bonniest 
lot  in  Sutherlandshire.' 

All  this  was  practical  enough ;  and  meanwhile  she  had  set  to 
work  to  clear  the  table,  to  make  way  for  Maggie.  When  the 
young  handmaiden  appeared  with  the  tea-things,  he  left  the  room 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  presently  returned,  with  a  polecat-skin, 
carefully  dressed  and  smoothed,  in  his  hand. 

'  Here's  a  bit  thing,'  said  he,  *  I  wish  ye  would  take,  if  it's  of 
any  use  to  you.  Or  if  ye  could  tell  me  anything  ye  wished  it 
made  into,  I  could  have  that  done  when  I  go  south.  And  if  your 
mother  would  like  one  or  two  of  the  deer-skins,  I'm  sure  she's 
welcome  to  them ;  they're  useful  about  a  house.' 

*  Indeed,  you  are  very  kind,  Ronald,'  said  she,  flushing  some- 
what, *  and  too  kind,  indeed — ^for  you  know  that  ever  since  we 
have  known  you,  all  these  kindnesses  have  always  been  on  one 
side — and — and — we  have  never  had  a  chance  of  doing  anything 
in  return  for  you — ' 

*  Oh,  nonsense,'  said  he,  good-naturedly.  '  Well,  there  is  one 
thing  your  father  could  do  for  me — if  he  would  take  my  gun,  and 
my  rifle,  and  rods  and  reels,  and  just  keep  them  in  good  working 
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order,  that  would  be  better  than  taking  them  to  Glasgow  and 
getting  them  spoiled  with  rust  and  want  of  use.     I  don't  want  to 
part  with  them  altogether ;  for  they're  old  friends ;  and  I  would 
like  to  have  them  left  in  safe  keeping — ' 
She  laughed  lightly. 

*  And  that  is  your  way  of  asking  a  favour — to  offer  my  fether 
the  loan  of  all  these  things.  Well,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  very 
glad  to  take  charge  of  them — ' 

*  And  to  use  them,'  said  he,  *  to  use  them  \  for  that  is  the  sure 
way  of  keeping  them  in  order.' 

*  But  perhaps  the  new  keeper  may  not  be  so  friendly  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  will  take  care  about  that,'  said  he  confidently ;  *  and  in 
any  case  you  know  it  was  his  lordship  said  your  father  might  have 
a  day  on  the  Mudal  Water  whenever  he  liked.  And  what  do  you 
think,  now,  about  the  little  skin  there  ? ' 

*  I  think  I  will  keep  it  as  it  is— just  as  you  have  given  it  to 
me,'  she  said,  simply. 

In  due  course  they  had  tea  together;  but  that  afternoon  or 
evening  meal  is  a  substantial  affair  in  the  north— cold  beef,  ham, 
scones,  oat-meal  cake,  marmalade,  jam,  and  similar  things  all 
making  their  appearance — and  one  not  to  be  lightly  hurried  over. 
And  Meenie  was  so  much  at  home  now ;  and  there  was  so  much 
to  talk  over;  and  she  was  so  hopeful.  Of  course,  Eonald  must 
have  holiday-times,  like  other  people ;  and  where  would  he  spend 
these,  if  he  did  not  come  back  to  his  old  friends  ?  And  he  would 
have  such  chances  as  no  mere  stranger  could  have,  coming 
through  on  the  mail-cart  and  asking  everywhere  for  a  little  trout- 
fishing.  Eonald  would  have  a  day  or  two's  stalking  from  Lord 
Ailine;  and  there  was  the  loch;  and  Mudal  Water;  and  if  the 
gentlemen  were  after  the  grouse,  would  they  not  be  glad  to  have 
an  extra  gun  on  the  hill  for  a  day  or  two,  just  to  make  up  a  bag 
for  them  ? 

*  And  then,'  said  Meenie,  with  a  smile,  '  who  knows  but  that 
Bonald  may  in  time  be  able  to  have  a  shooting  of  his  own? 
Stranger  things  have  happened.' 

*  It  would  be  little  use  to  me  when  I  got  it,'  said  he,  laughing. 
*  That's  the  worst  of  it.  If  you're  bom  to  money  that's  all  very 
well,  and  you  get  trained  to  the  shooting ;  but  if  ye  make  your 
own  money,  by  the  time  ye've  made  it,  ye  canna  face  the  hill-side 
— ye  canna  walk.  That  is  what  I  have  observed,  at  least ;  and  it's 
a  mercy  for  the  old  gentlemen  th^t  in  any  case  t]iey  can  sit  in  a 
ooble  and  troll  for  salmon.' 
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'  Tes,  when  the  American  girl  caught  five  in  one  day  ! '  said 
Maggie. 

*  But  she  has  nerve,  that  one,'  he  maintained.  *  She  never 
made  a  mistake ;  she  never  lost  her  head  once.  And  I've  seen 
women-folk  jump  and  shriek  as  if  they  were  demented  when  they 
pulled  up  a  whiting  half-a-dozen  inches  long.' 

*  I  wish  they  had  never  come  to  Inver-Mudal,'  said  Maggie, 
half  to  herself. 

When  tea  was  over  and  the  things  removed,  he  lit  his  pipe, 
and  the  girls  took  to  their  knitting.  And  never,  he  thought, 
had  Meenie  looked  so  pretty,  and  pleased,  and  quickly  responsive 
with  her  clear  and  happy  eyes.  He  forgot  all  about  Mrs.  Douglas's 
forecast  as  to  the  future  estate  of  her  daughter ;  he  forgot  all 
about  the  Stuarts  of  Glengask  and  Orosay ;  this  was  the  Meenie 
whom  Mudal  knew,  whom  Clebrig  had  charge  of,  who  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  birds  and  the  wild-flowers  and  the 
'  summer  streams.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  was  to  see  her  small 
fingers  so  deftly  at  work ;  when  she  looked  up,  the  room  seemed 
full  of  light  and  entrancement ;  her  sweet  low  laugh  found  an 
echo  in  the  very  core  of  his  heart.  And  they  all  of  them,  for  this 
one  happy  evening,  seemed  to  forget  that  soon  there  was  to  be 
an  end.  They  were  together;  the  world  shut  out;  the  old 
harmony  re-established,  or  nearly  re-established ;  and  Meenie  was 
listening  to  his  reading  of  ^  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  '• — ^in  the  breath- 
less hush  of  the  little  room — or  she  was  praying,  and  in  vain,  for 
him  to  bring  his  piped  and  play  ^  Lord  Lovat's  Lament,'  or  they 
were  merely  idly  chatting  and  laughing,  while  the  busy  work  of 
the  fingers  went  on.  And  sometimes  he  sate  quite  silent,  listen- 
ing to  the  other  two ;  and  her  voice  seemed  to  fill  the  room  with 
music ;  and  he  wondered  whether  he  could  carry  away  in  his 
memory  some  accurate  recollection  of  the  peculiar,  soft,  rich  tone,* 
that  made  the  simplest  things  sound  valuable.  It  was  a  happy 
evening. 

But  when  she  rose  to  go  away,  she  grew  graver ;  and  as  she 
and  Eonald  went  along  the  road  together — it  was  very  dark, 
though  there  were  a  few  stars  visible  here  and  there — she  said  to 
him,  in  rather  a  low  voice — 

*Well,  Ronald,  the  parting  between  friends  is  not  very 
pleasant ;  but  I  am  sure  I  hope  it  will  all  be  for  the  best,  now 
that  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  it.  And  everyone  seems 
to  think  you  will  do  well.' 

*  Oh,  as  for  that,'  said  he,  *  that  is  all  right.  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  there  is  always  the  Black  Watch.' 
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*  WTiat  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  Well,  they're  always  sending  the  Forty-second  into  the  thick 
of  it,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  world  the  fighting  is,  so  that  a 
man  has  a  good  chance.  I  suppose  I'm  not  too  old  to  get  enlisted ; 
sometimes  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  it  when  I  was  a  lad — I  don't 
know  that  I  would  like  anything  better  than  to  be  a  sergeant  in 
the  Black  Watch.  And  I'm  sure  I  would  serve  three  years  for  no 
pay  at  all  if  I  could  only  get  one  single  chance  of  winning  the 
V.C.  But  it  comes  to  few ;  it's  like  the  big  stag — it's  there  when 
ye  least  expect  it ;  and  a  man's  hand  is  not  just  always  ready,  and 
steady.  But  I'm  sure  ye  needna  bother  about  what's  going  to 
happen  to  me — that's  of  small  account.' 

*  It  is  of  very  great  account  to  your  friends,  at  all  events,*  said 
she  valiantly,  *  and  you  must  not  forget,  when  you  are  far  enough 
away  from  here,  that  you  have  friends  here  who  are  thinking  of 
you  and  always  wishing  you  well.  It  will  be  easy  for  you  to 
forget ;  you  will  have  all  Mnds  of  things  to  do,  and  many  people 
around  you ;  but  the  others  here  may  often  think  of  you,  and 
wish  to  hear  from  you.  It  is  the  one  that  goes  away  that  has  the 
best  of  it,- 1  think — among  the  excitement  of  meeting  strange 
scenes  and  strange  faces — ' 

*  But  I  am  not  likely  to  forget,'  said  he,  rather  peremptorily ; 
and  they  walked  on  in  silence. 

Presently  she  said—* 

*  I  have  a  little  album  that  I  wish  you  would  write  something 
in,  before  you  go  away  altogether.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  will  do  that,'  said  he,  *  and  gladly.' 

'  But  I  mean  something  of  your  own,'  she  said,  rather  more 
timidly. 

*  Why,  but  who  told  you — ' 

*  Oh,  everyone  knows,  surely ! '  said  she.  *  And  why  should 
you  conceal  it  ?  There  were  the  verses  that  you  wrote  about 
Mrs.  Semple's  little  girl — I  saw  them  when  I  was  at  Tongue  last 
— ^and  indeed  I  think  they  are  quite  beautiful :  will  you  write 
out  a  copy  of  them  in  my  album  ? ' 

*  Or  something  else,  perhaps,'  said  he — for  instantly  it  flashed 
upon  him  that  it  was  something  better  than  a  mere  copy  that  was 
needed  for  Meenie's  book.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  chance.  If  there 
was  any  inspiration  to  be  gained  from  these  wild  hills  and  straths 
and  lonely  lakes,  now  was  the  time  for  them  to  be  propitious ; 
would  not  Qebrig — the  giant  Clebrig — whose  very  child  Meenie 
was — come  to  his  aid,  that  so  he  might  present  to   her  some 
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fragment  of  song  or  rhyme  not  unworthy  to  be  added  to  her 
little  treasury  ? 

*  I  will  send  for  the  book  to-morrow,'  said  he. 

*I  hope  it  will  not  give  you  too  much  trouble,'  said  she,  as 
they  reached  the  small  gate,  ^  but  it  is  very  pleasant  to  turn  over 
the  leaves,  and  see  the  actual  writing  of  your  Mends,  and  think 
of  when  you  last  saw  them  and  where  they  are  now.  And  that 
seems  to  be  the  way  with  most  of  our  friends ;  I  suppose  it  is 
because  we  have  moved  about  so ;  but  there  is  scarcely  anyone 
left — and  if  it  was  not  for  a  letter  occasionally,  or  a  dip  into  that 
album,  I  should  think  we  were  almost  alone  in  the  world.  Well, 
good-night,  Ronald — or  will  you  come  in  and  have  a  chat  with  my 
father?' 

^  I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  late,'  he  said. 

•Well,  good-night.' 

•  Grood-night,  Miss  Douglas,'  said  he;  and  then  he  walked 
slowly  back  to  his  home. 

And  indeed  he  was  in  no  mood  to  turn  to  the  scientific  volumes 
that  had  already  arrived  from  Glasgow.  His  heart  was  all  afire 
because  of  the  renewal  of  Meenie's  kindness ;  and  the  sound  of  her 
voice  was  still  in  his  ears ;  and  quite  naturally  he  took  out  that 
blotting-pad  full  of  songs  and  fragments  of  songs,  to  glance  over 
them  here  and  there,  and  see  if  amongst  them  was  any  one  likely 
to  recall  to  him  when  he  was  far  away  from  Inver-Mudal  the 
subtle  mystery  and  charm  of  her  manner  and  look.  And  then  he 
began  to  think  what  a  stranger  coming  to  Inver-Mudal  would  see 
in  Meenie  ?  Perhaps  only  the  obvious  things — the  pretty 
oval  of  the  cheek  and  chin,  the  beautiful,  proud  mouth,  the  wide- 
apart,  contemplative  eyes?  And  perhaps  these  would  be 
sufficient  to  attract?  He  began  to  laugh  with  scorn  at  this 
stranger — who  could  only  see  these  obvious  things — who  knew 
nothing  about  Meenie,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  ways,  and  the  frank 
courage  and  honour  of  her  mind.  And  what  if  she  were  to  turn 
coquette,  under  the  influence  of  this  alien  admiration  ?  .Or  per- 
haps become  sharply  proud?  Well,  he  set  to  work — out  of  a 
kind  of  whimsicality — and  in  time  had  scribbled  out  this 

FLOWER  AUCTION, 
Who  will  buy  j^ansies  ? 

Tliere  are  Iter  eyes^ 
Dew-soft  and  tender^ 

LovQ  in  them  litSf 
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Who  wdl  hay  roses  ? 

There  are  her  ItpSf 
Ami  tliere  is  the  nectar 

That  Cupidon  sijs. 

Who  ioiU  buy  lilies  ? 

There  are  her  cJieeks, 
And  there  the  shy  hlushlwj 

That  maidhood  bespeaks, 

'  2feenie,  Love  Meenie, 

What  rrntst  one  pay  ? ' 
*  Good  stranger,  the  market's 

Not  open  to-day  ! ' 

He  looked  at  the  verses  again  and  again  ;  and  the  longer  he 
looked  at  them  the  less  he  liked  them — he  scarcely  knew  why. 
Perhaps  they  were  a  little  too  literary  ?  They  seemed  to  lack 
naturalness  and  simplicity ;  at  all  events,  they  were  not  tme  to 
Meenie  ;  why  should  Meenie  figure  as  a  flippant  coquette  ?  And 
so  he  threw  them  away;  and  turned  to  his  books — not  the 
scientific  ones — to  hunt  out  something  that  was  like  Meenie.  He 
came  near  it  in  Tannahill,  but  was  not  quite  satisfied.  A  verse 
or  two  in  Keats  held  his  fancy  for  a  moment.  But  at  last  he 
found  what  he  wanted  in  Wordsworth. 

'  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye  ; 
— Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky* 

Yes;  that  was  liker  Meenie — who  *  dwelt  among  the  un- 
trodden ways.* 


(Toheamtimied*) 
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The  Upper  Air. 

THE  greatest  difficulty  which  meets  every  thoughtful  weather 
student  is  his  inability  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  account  of 
the  condition  and  motions  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  atmosphere. 
As  has  been  said,  *  we  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmospheric  ocean, 
of  which  the  upper  layers  are  practically  inaccessible  to  us.' 

The  air  is  arranged  synmietrically  about  the  globe,  and  it  is 
much  denser  close  to  the  earth  than  above  it.  The  actual  height 
to  which  the  air  extends  is  not  known  exactly,  but  at  the  level  of 
about  forty  miles  it  is  no  longer  dense  enough  to  be  capable  of 
refracting  the  sun's  rays.  At  the  height  of  about  seven  miles,  or 
37,000  feet,  believed  to  have  been  reached  by  Messrs.  Glaisher 
and  Coxwell,  in  a  famous  balloon  ascent  from  Wolverhampton, 
September  5,  1862,  the  air  was  found  to  be  so  rarefied  that 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  breathing. 

Such  a  height  as  seven  mUes  is  quite  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  In  fact,  if  the  earth  were 
represented  by  a  24-inch  globe,  the  height  of  the  atmosphere, 
even  supposing  it  to  be  ten  miles,  would  be  represented  by  a  shell 
four  hundredths  of  an  inch  thick,  about  the  thickness  of  a  shilling. 

We  do  not,  however,  possess  regular  and  continuous  observa- 
tions from  a  level  higher  than  about  one-third  of  seven  miles,  for 
Pike's  Peak,  in  Colorado,  only  attains  the  height  of  13,960  feet, 
and  the  city  of  Leh,  in  Ladakh,  of  11,500  feet,  and  Quito  of 
9,540  feet,  while  the  observations  from  the  last^-named  locality 
are  rather  scanty  and  cannot  be  used  much.  Now,  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that,  as  clouds  have  been  observed  to  float  at 
an  altitude  of  20,000  feet  and  upwards,  observations  taken  close 
to  the  ground  cannot  give  us  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  as  a  whole,  and  accordingly  great  interest 
attaches  to  the  endeavours  which  are,  from  time  to  time,  made 
to  gain  some  accurate  intelligence  of  what  is  going  on  at  and 
above  the  level  of  the  clouds. 

These  attempts  are  made  in  three  directions.  Firstly,  there 
are  balloon  ascents;  secondly,  mountain  stations;  and  thirdly, 
observations  on  the  upper  clouds  taken  at  ordinary  stations. 
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The  balloon  ascents  which  have  been  mcontesiablj  the  most 
fruitful  in  scientific  results  have  been  those  which  were  conducted 
by  Mr.  John  Welsh  in  1852,  and  by  Mr.  Glaisher  between  the 
years  1862  and  1870.  Since  that  date  the  ascents  have  been 
numerous  enough,  especially  of  late  years,  but  as  a  rule  sdentifio 
study  has  not  been  the  chief  care  of  the  aeronauts.  However, 
even  if  it  were  so,  the  mode  of  observation  can  never  be  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  The  ascents  can  practically  only  take  place  at  times 
of  nearly  perfect  calm,  for  once  the  balloon  rises  its  motion  is 
generally  much  more  rapid  than  the  rate  of  the  wind  below  would 
lead  an  inexperienced  observer  to  anticipate.  Ck)nsequently  the 
inmates  of  the  car  can  never  be  quite  sure,  if  they  ascend  in  a 
breeze,  when,  where,  or  how  they  may  be  able  to  reach  terra  firma 
again,  and  we  possess  no  observations  at  all  made  during  a  high 
wind.  The  newspapers  announce  that  in  the  United  States  ascents 
are  about  to  be  made  at  the  centres  of  storms,  but  this  idea  has 
not  yet  been  carried  out !  In  fact,  there  are  few  scientific  men 
who  are  willing  to  run  the  risks  of  an  ascent,  and  who  can  preserve 
the  necessary  repose  of  mind  to  take  careful  observations  during 
the  voyage,  especially  at  the  time  of  descent. 

The  actual  instruments  employed  must  be  of  special  construc- 
tion, and  the  thermometers  peculiarly  sensitive,  for  the  balloon ' 
when  rising  or  sinking  passes  through  atmospheric  strata  of  very 
different  temperatures  so  rapidly,  that  the  thermometers  used  in 
ordinary  observations  are  not  sufficiently  delicate  to  indicate  the 
successive  changes. 

^  I  have  spoken  of  the  time  of  descent.  This  is  always  an 
anxious  moment,  for  the  balloon  frequently  bumps  about  after  a 
very  undignified  &shion,  especially  if  the  grappling  irons  fall  to 
take  firm  hold  at  first,  so  that  not  only  the  instruments  but  the 
very  occupants  of  the  car  are  not  unUkely  to  meet  with  some 
rough  usage. 

It  will  therefore  be  understood  that  the  records  obtained  by 
means  of  balloons  are  few  and  far  between,  and  that  if  any  facts 
of  importance  come  to  b'ght  it  is  not  easy  to  repeat  the  ascent  at 
once  in  order  to  confirm  or  correct  first  impressions. 

As  to  captive  balloons,  the  heights  attainable  with  them  are 
never  considerable,  and  a  very  moderate  amount  of  wind  is 
sufficient  to  render  the  ascent  impracticable,  as  no  ordinary  cable, 
light  enough  to  be  carried  up,  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  strain 
of  a  large  balloon  acted  on  by  a  strong  breeze. 

One  experience  which  has  been  made  by  almost  all  aeronauts 
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is  that  before  they  reach  the  level  of  1,000  feet  they  find  that  the 
wind  has  changed,  that  the  upper  current  is  not  precisely  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  surface  wind ;  and,  in  fact,  in  very  lofty 
ascents,  the  balloon  may  pass  through  several  different  currents 
of  air,  differing  from  each  other  in  direction  and  rate,  as  well  as  in 
temperature,  and  in  dampness  or  dryness.  It  is  by  utilising  these 
currents  that  balloonists  have  proposed  to  make  voyages  from  one 
definite  spot  to  another,  but  these  proposals  have  never  been  ex- 
tensively carried  into  effect. 

With  all  the  disadvantages  attached  to  their  use,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  balloons  have  afforded  us  valuable  information  as  to 
the  distribution  of  temperature  above  our  heads,  and  Glaisher's 
results  for  this  give  a  rate  of  decrease  of  temperature  of  1** 
Fahrenheit  in  every  269  feet  up  to  the  level  of  2,000  feet.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  uniform  rate  of  decrease,  as  the  following  brief 
notes  of  an  ascent  in  ordinary  autumn  weather  will  show  the 
irregularity  of  temperature  distribution  occasionally  to  be  met 
with. 

The  ascent  was  commenced  at  4.15  P.M.  on  September  5,  1881, 
the  temperature  on  the  ground  being  about  60**  Fahr.  By  4.41 
the  height  reached  was  12,500  feet,  and  the  temperature  having 
fallen  to  0°  Fahr.,  the  valve  of  the  balloon  became  frozen  up,  and 
had  to  be  freed  by  Captain  Templer,  who  climbed  out  of  the  car 
to  do  so.  The  balloon  ascended  further,  and  by  6,  when  the 
aeronauts  heard  *  Big  Ben  strike  very  plainly,'  though  the  earth 
was  invisible  owing  to  a  cloud  layer  far  below,  the  height  reached 
was  estimated  at  13,800  feet,  and  the  thermometer  had  ri^efa  to 
28**  Fahr.  From  5.8  to  5.16  Captain  Templer  was  ill  through 
inhaling  gas,  and  his  companion  could  take  no  notes,  being  oc- 
cupied with  the  invalid.  The  balloon  meanwhile  ascended  to  its 
maximum  elevation  and  then  came  down.  At  5.25  it  had  ap- 
proached the  layer  of  cloud  passed  through  on  starting,  and  the 
remark  is  made,  ^  The  air  feels  as  if  it  were  getting  much  colder,' 
being  really  much  damper.  At  about  6  the  balloon  reached  the 
ground,  but  the  report  is  not  precise  as  to  this  part  of  the  per- 
formance, for  the  descent  was  rough  and  several  instruments  were 
broken. 

The  oscillations  of  temperature  met  with  are  sometimes  much 
more  abrupt  and  extensive.  In  a  famous  ascent  made  in  Paris,  in 
1850,  by  Messrs.  Barral  and  Bixio,  most  remarkable  results  were 
recorded.  The  balloon  entered  a  cloud  at  a  height  of  about 
7,000  feet,  and  continued  enveloped  in  cloud  up  to  the  highest 
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level  reached,  that  of  about  21,000  feet.  At  the  height  of 
19,000  feet  the  temperature  was  15°  Fahr.,  and  within  the  next 
1,000  feet  it  fell  fifty-four  degrees,  to  —  39**  Fahr.,  and  the  mercury 
in  the  instruments  froze.  Such  an  enormous  depression  of  tem- 
perature was  quite  unprecedented,  for  on  the  former  occasion  of 
a  scientific  ascent  by  the  famous  Gay-Lussac  the  temperature 
recorded  at  the  height  of  23,000  feet  was  15**  Fahr. 

Again,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  the  air  is  found  colder  as 
we  rise;  for  when  ascents  are  made  during  severe  frost  it  has  been 
found  that  a  temperature  of,  say,  60**  Fahr.  and  pleasant  weather 
have  prevailed  at  the  level  of  5,000  feet  or  so,  while  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground  the  temperature  was  more  than  thirty  degrees  lower. 

We  shall  see,  later  on,  how  this  *  inversion  of  temperature,'  as 
the  French  call  it,  is  brought  about,  and  how  it  explains  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  Alpine  weather.  It  is  well 
known  in  the  Alps  that  the  hardest  frosts  are  much  less  severe  on- 
the  hill  tops  than  below,  and  in  Styria  there  is  even  the  saying — 

Steigt  man  im  Winter  um  ein  Stock 
So  wird  es  wai'mer  um  ein  Hock. 

[If  in  winter  you  mount  up  a  story  higher 
You  find  it  a  great-coat  warmer.] 

I  have  said  that  wind  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  ballooning,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Montreal  last  September,  Professor  Archibald  gave  an  account 
of  experiments  which  he  is  conducting  by  means  of  kites.  He 
makes  his  kites  carry  up  instruments,  and  as  they  require  wind 
to  sustain  them,  it  is  evident  that  they  can  yield  results  under  the 
very  circumstances  of  a  fresh  breeze  which  render  the  use  of  a 
balloon  difficult.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  lifting  power  of  a 
kite  is  not  great,  the  instruments  attiu^hed  to  one  must  be  of  the 
lightest  possible  construction,  and  the  observations  must  be  self- 
recorded. 

Observations  on  mountains  have  long  been  talked  about.  In 
1845  a  young  scientific  man  named  Aquirre  kept  up  hourly 
observations  for  twelve  months  on  Antisana,  in  the  Andes,  at  the 
height  of  13,000  feet,  and  for  a  similar  length  of  time,  in  1 865-6, 
M.  DoUfus-Ausset  had  observations  kept  up  on  the  Col  St. 
Th^odule,  near  Zermatt,  at  the  level  of  about  1 1,000  feet. 
Regular  observations  have  been  maintained  for  years  at  the 
Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  8,136  feet,  but  that  is  not  a 
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mountain  peak,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  stations  situated 
actually  on  peaks  have  been  established  generally. 

The  American  Signal  OflBce  may  be  said  to  have  led  the  way 
with  their  station  on  Mount  Washington,  6,000  feet,  soon  followed 
by  one  on  Pike's  Peak  at  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet.  In  Europe 
almost  the  first  such  station  was  that  established  by  Creneral 
Nansouti  on  the  Pic  du  Midi  in  the  Pyrenees  (9,000  feet),  and 
the  Puy  de  Dome  in  Auvergne,  6,000  feet,  was  soon  after  occupied 
as  a  point  of  observation.  In  the  Austrian  Alps  there  have  been 
several  stations  at  very  high  levels,  but  none  of  these  are  in 
activity  at  the  present  time.  In  Switzerland,  however,  quite 
recently  a  station  has  been  established  on  the  Santis,  an  isolated 
peak,  8,000  feet  high,  in  the  Canton  of  Appenzell. 

In  Italy,  Germany,  and  Portugal  there  are  also  such  stations. 
In  England  there  is  as  yet  none,  but  in  Scotland  the  Scottish 
•Meteorological  Society  has  succeeded  in  building  and  maintaining 
an  observatory  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis  (4,400  feet),  the 
highest  spot  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  idea  of  occupying 
this  vantage  point  had  long  been  cherished,  and  the  first  essays 
to  carry  it  out  were  made  by  an  enthusiastic  Australian,  Mr. 
Clement  L.  Wragge,  who  in  the  summers  of  both  1881  and  1882 
actually  made  a  dally  ascent,  for  the  space  of  about  five  months, 
until  stopped  by  the  snow  in  autumn,  and  secured  an  observation 
on  the  summit  at  9  a.m.  each  day.  This  daily  trip  was  no  child's 
play.  A  climb  of  4,000  feet  from  Fort  William,  which  is  actually 
at  the  sea  level,  is  a  fair  day's  walk  in  fine  weather ;  but  when 
this  had  to  be  done,  wet  or  fine,  storm  or  calm,  it  required  a  rare 
degree  of  zeal  for  science,  joined  to  indomitable  perseverance  and 
uninterrupted  health,  to  have  enabled  Mr.  Wragge  to  place  on 
record  an  unbroken  series  of  daily  observations  for  so  many 
months,  even  though  in  the  second  season  he  had  the  services  of 
two  assistants,  who  relieved  him  of  some  of  the  journeys.  Mr^ 
Wragge's  own  account  of  his  trips  gives  a  lively  idea  of  his  daily 
experiences.     He  says  : — 

*  One  of  the  greatest  diflSculties  I  had  to  contend  with  in  the 
Ben  Nevis  routine  was  as  to  the  pony  on  which  I  rode  to  and 
from  the  lake,  where  it  was  left  to  graze  and  await  my  descent. 
Occasionally  the  stable  boy  overslept,  and  I  had  to  make  up  for 
lost  time — ^no  easy  matter,  as  the  wretched  track  leads  over  deep 
ruts  and  treacherous  swamps,  and  the  poor  brute  had  a  trying 
time  of  it.  Still  more  frequently  the  person  to  whom  it 
belonged  gave  me  rotten  saddlery,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance  ; 
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and  on  commencing  the  ascent  the  girth  would  break,  and  I  had 
to  turn  the  animal  adrift  and  plod  on  to  the  lake  my  fastest. 
This  was  decidedly  hard,  inasmuch  as  I  was  obliged  to  climb  afoot 
some  2,500  feet  from  the  town  in  less  than  two  hours,  by  a 
circuitous  route  and  over  rough  rock,  stopping  to  observe  at  the 
other  intermediate  stations.  Again,  the  pony  often  wandered  in 
his  hobbles,  or,  having  broken  the  tethering  rope,  had  made  oflF  to 
the  moss ;  so  also  on  the  homeward  journey  I  had  sometimes  to 
leave  him,  and  run  my  hardest  over  ruts  and  through  swamps  by 
a  short  cut,  to  get  my  readings  at  the  next  station.  Other 
trying  parts  of  the  work  consisted  in  the  journeys  between 
Buchan's  Well  and  the  top  in  the  allotted  time,  in  having  the  two 
hours'  exposure  on  the  summit  in  bad  weather,  and  in  becoming 
chilled  after  profuse  perspiration.  The  rude  hut,  with  its  walls 
full  of  holes  of  all  shapes  and  angles,  through  which  the  wind 
whistles  and  the  snowdrifts  drive,  afforded  but  a  poor  shelter 
from  the  drenching  rain  and  cold,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
anything  dry.  My  hands  often  became  so  numbed  and  swollen, 
and  my  paper  so  saturated,  that  I  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
handling  keys,  setting  instruments,  and  entering  my  observa- 
tions.' 

The  observers  on  Ben  Nevis  are  no  longer  obliged  to  live  at 
the  foot  and  climb  to  the  top  of  the  moimtain  daily,  for  in  the 
course  of  1883  a  permanent  building  was  erected  on  the  summit, 
and  before  Christmas  of  that  year  Mr.  Omond  and  his  assistants 
took  up  their  abode  therein,  and  commenced  the  task  of  regular 
observations.  They  also,  like  Mr.  Wragge,  met  with  difficulties 
in  carrying  on  their  work ;  we  hear  that  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion the  observer;  going  out  to  read  the  instruments,  had  to  be 
roped  to  avoid  being  blown  over  the  edge  of  the  crest. 

In  fact,  mountain  observations  are  always  attended  with  risk. 
At  the  Pic  du  Midi,  in  the  winter  of  1883-4,  three  porters,  carry- 
ing up  stores  to  the  station,  were  swept  away  by  an  avalanche 
and  lost.  The  Americans  also,  at  Kke's  Peak,  have  their  own 
experiences  of  difficulties  and  hardships  to  recount. 

I  now  come  to  the  use  which  can  be  made  of  these  records. 
Many  of  the  stiitions  are  provided  with  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  the  world  below,  and  in  some  few  cases  the  telegrams 
are  recognised  to  be  of  great  service.  For  instance,  the  reports 
from  the  Pic  du  Midi  can  give  timely  intelligence  of  the  approach 
of  winter  floods,  as  these  arise  from  successive  meltings  of  the 
snow  on  the  upper  elopes,  owing  to  warm  winds.     In  general, 
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however,  these  monntain  telegraphic  reports  are  not  found  to  be 
of  so  much  service  as  might  be  expected,  for  the  exact  relation 
between  the  weather  on  the  mountain  top  and  that  below  is  not 
as  yet  thoroughly  understood.  It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  say  at 
once  what  eflTect  on  the  weather  generally  any  changes  which  may 
be  reported  above  may  exert.  To  make  our  meaning  clear  we 
may  take  an  example. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  fine  weather,  the  wind  is  strongest  about 
midday  and  weakest  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  Now,  on 
the  mountain  tops,  the  reverse  is  the  case — ^the  wind  is  strongest 
at  midnight  and  the  breeze  dies  down  during  the  day-time. 
Accordingly  a  report  of  the  breeze  fresheniug  as  night  comes  on 
is  the  ordinary  state  of  things  during  fine  weather  at  high 
stations,  whereas  every  yachtsman  knows,  at  such  a  time  he 
must  expect  the  breeze  to  die  away  at  the  sea  level.  In  how 
many  regattas  in  summer  does  it  not  happen  that  the  yachts  are 
becalmed  towards  evening  ? 

The  same  principles  hold  good  in  other  particulars ;  and  as  to 
the  barometrical  readings,  no  use  whatever  has  been  made  of 
them,  or  at  least  no  one  has  yet  pointed  out  in  what  way  they 
are  to  be  utilised.  The  oscillations  above  are  far  more  sudden 
and  extensive  than  those  below,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the 
readings  to  their  equivalents  at  sea  level,  for  the  reason  that  we 
do  not  know  from  time  to  time  the  distribution  of  temperature  in 
the  vertical  column  of  air  corresponding  to  the  difiference  of 
heights  between  the  base  and  the  summit. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  air,  in  severe  frosts,  is 
frequently  warmer  on  the  mountain  tops  than  below.  This 
arises  in  great  measure  from  the  fact  that  the  cold  air  has  a 
tendency  to  flow  down  the  mountain  sides  and  collect  in  the 
valleys  below,  and  that  its  place  on  the  summits  is  taken  by  air 
from  still  higher  regions,  which  has  not  yet  been  chilled  by 
contact  with  the  ground,  and  is  moreover  actually  warmed  by  the 
fact  of  its  change  of  level.  Air  ascending  has  a  tendency  to 
become  colder,  owing  to  its  expansion,  and  air  descending  to 
become  warmer,  owing  to  its  compression. 

This  fact  of  low-lying  bottoms  being  colder  than  uplands  is 
well  known  to  all  gardeners,  who  find  that  the  plants  at  the  lowest 
parts  of  their  grounds  are  the  first  to  suffer  firom  frost. 

It  would  take  me  beyond  the  space  at  my  disposal  to  proceed 
further  with  this  interesting  subject,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  very  many  points  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  if 
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we  wish  to  interpret  telegraphic  reports  coining  from  high  levels. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  meteorologists 
in  all  countries  are  more  or  less  at  a  loss  to  know  how,  for  the 
purposes  of  daily  forecasting  of  weather,  to  deal  with  the  informa- 
tion provided  for  them  from  mountain  observatories. 

The  third  and  last  mode  of  gaining  information  as  to  the 
upper  air  is  by  observation  of  the  *  cirrus,'  or  *  mare's  tail,'  clouds, 
and  this  is  a  mode  of  observation  which  is  open  to  everyone,  as  it 
does  not  require  any  instruments.  It  does,  however,  apparently 
require  a  special  gift  or  knack  of  observing,  which  is  practically  in- 
communicable to  ordinary  people  by  teaching.  The  motions  of  these 
clouds  are  apparently  very  slow,  owing  to  the  enormous  distance  from 
the  earth  at  which  they  float,  and  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  head 
perfectly  still  and  to  watch  the  clouds  as  they  slowly  drift  past 
some  fixed  object,  like  a  tall  chimney  or  the  ridge  of  a  roof.  A 
convenient  plan  is  to  set  up  a  pole,  reaching  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  observer's  eye,  a  mark  being  placed  on  the  pole  at  the 
latter  level.  The  summit  of  the  pole  should  carry  two  rods  placed 
crosswise,  and  set  truly  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  observer 
should,  when  ODpcrt unity  offers,  so  station  himself  that  some  re- 
cognisable point  of  a  cloud  appe^s  to  move  either  vertically 
upwards  from  the  top  of  the  pole,  or  vertically  downwards  towards 
it.  The  direction  of  the  pole  from  the  observer's  position,  which 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  cross  rods,  is  then,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  direction  of  the  upper  current,  in  the  second,  its  opposite. 
If  the  clouds  be  observed  from  a  window,  it  is  some  assistance  to 
have  a  few  wires,  some  horizontal,  others  vertical,  fastened  across 
the  window  to  the  wall  on  the  outside. 

To  those  who  are  gifted  with  the  necessary  faculties,  and  with 
patience  to  make  the  observation,  these  ^  cirrus '  clouds  give  most 
useful  indications  of  coming  weather.  It  would  lead  me  into  too 
much  technicality  to  enlarge  further  on  this  subject,  but  it  may 
be  a  useful  hint  to  anglers  to  say  that  one  of  the  surest  signs  of 
the  approach  of  a  southerly  storm  and  rain  is  the  appearance  of  a 
bank  of  high  cloud  in  the  north-west,  and  the  advance  of  these 
cirrus  clouds,  or  streamers,  from  the  same  quarter. 

Similar  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  other  developments  and 
motions  of  these  clouds,  and  they  practically  form  the  most 
useful  and  generally  available  source  of  information  as  to  coming 
weather  to  those  who  know  how  to  use  them  aright. 

The  general  principle  of  upper  cloud  motion  is  that  it  indi- 
cates the  directions  in  which  the  air  flows  out  in  the  upper  strata 
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from  regions  of  low  pressure  (cyclonic  depressions)  to  regions  of 
high  pressure. 

The  Eev.  W.  Clement  Ley,  who  ifi  the  highest  authority  on  all 
matters  connected  with  these  clouds,  has  published  in  vol.  iii.  of 
the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Meteorological  Society '  a  diagram, 
in  which  he  shows  by  arrows  how  the  upper  and  under  currents 
are  related  to  each  other.  The  broad  facts  are  these,  that  as  in 
one  of  our  ordinary  winter  storms,  moving  more  or  less  from 
west  to  east,  the  wind  in  front  is  south  or  south-east,  the  upper 
clouds  come  from  west  or  north-west.  As  these  overrun  the 
storm,  they  give  early  intimation  of  its  approach. 

In  the  rear  of  the  storm,  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  upper 
clouds  coincides  more  nearly  with  that  of  the  surface  wind. 

On  the  northern  side  of  a  depression,  where  the  wind  is 
easterly,  the  upper  clouds  move  from  south,  and  as  this  direction 
changes,  it  shows  how  the  storm  advances.  The  motion  from  west 
or  north-west  is  the  most  serious,  as  the  storms  themselves 
usually  advance  from  that  quarter. 

Other  particulars  as  to  the  character  of  the  upper  clouds, 
whether  they  are  in  streaks,  or  as  a  network  or  web  of  interlacing 
fibres,  must  also  be  noted,  and  also  the  points  of  the  horizon 
towards  which  the  streamers,  if  pro^onge  ',  >  p:car  to  converge. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  these  few  pages  to  point  out  the  im- 
perfection of  our  knowledge  of  the  upper  air,  and  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  study  of  its  conditions  is  beset.  To  overcome  in 
some  measure  these  difficulties  is  one  of  the  great  tasks  of 
meteorology  in  the  future. 

Egbert  H.  Soott. 
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A    Very  Pretty   Quarrel. 

ONE  lovely  summer  eveniDg  in  the  Highlands  we  were  sitting, 
after  dinner  in  the  dim  gloaming,  on  the  stone  steps  that 
led  up  to  the  shooting-lodge.  The  moon  was  due,  but,  rising 
behind  the  big  hill  Corrie  Mohr,  was  slow  to  put  in  her  appearance. 
Yet  a  faint  yellow  glow  stole  over  the  sky  as  the  minutes  sped  on, 
and  the  stars  rather  lost  than  gained  lustre  in  the  night.  The 
rich  j&agrance  of  the  purple  heather  came  down  from  the  moor- 
land on  the  soft  west  wind,  the  subdued  roar  of  the  distant  falls 
in  the  river  smote  pleasantly  on  the  ear.  Before  us,  in  *  the  park 
and  policies,'  a  few  dark  pine-trees  stood  sharply  outlined  against 
the  evening  sky,  the  Lodge,  a  substantial  stone  building,  rose  at 
our  back,  and  on  all  sides  were  the  dim  mysterious  outlines  of 
the  mighty  hills. 

The  cigars  were  undeniable,  the  soft  murmurs  of  summer 
breezes  and  rushing  waters  were  soothing  to  the  tired  senses 
of  men  who  had  been  out  on  the  hill  all  day  under  the  August 
sun,  and,  truth  to  tell,  we  showed  no  unseemly  haste  to  join  the 
ladies  indoors.  But  after  a  lengthened  discussion  on  the  weighty 
question  whether  a  stag,  killed  that  day,  had  twelve  points,  that 
entitled  him  to  bear  the  dignified  title  of  a  *  Royal,'  or  only  ten, 
seeing  that  two  of  his  points  were  so  retiringly  inchoate — mere 
modest  bulges  on  the  surface  of  the  horn — as  scarcely  to  rank  as 
points  at  all,  conversation  for  a  few  moments  showed  signs  of 
dying  a  natural  death.  But  just  before  the  indefinable  sensation 
of  an  immediate  movement  eventuated  in  action,  our  entertainer 
began  again,  in  the  character  of  raconteur^  to  the  two  or  three 
Mends  round  him : 

*  I  don't  often  tell  a  story  against  myself,  and  I  don't  suppose 
that  I  am  wise  in  doing  so  now.  But  it  is  very  pleasant  sitting 
here  out  of  doors,  and  I  don't  feel  quite  disposed  to  go  in  just  yet. 
You  remember,  Lennox,  that  we  met  a  man  driving  down  the 
road  to-night  in  a  dogcart  as  we  two  came  oflf  the  moor,  and 
I  told  you  that  was  the  Honourable  George  Skene,  owner  of 
Strathaven,  the  next  property  to  this.     Now  I'll  go  further  and 
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tell  you  why  I  and  the  Honourable  George  are  not  quite  as 
friendly  as  we  used  to  be  years  ago,  though,  on  my  honour,  the  real 
row.  is  between  our  keepers,  and  not  between  us. 

*  In  the  old  days  we  were  devoted  companions,  doing  every- 
thing together,  and  practically  turning  Strathaven  and  Glen 
Brayne  into  one  property.  We  lost  all  reckoning  of  the  exact 
*^  marches,"  and  no  amateur  boundary  commissioners  stood  on  the 
sky-line  in  solemn  conclave  over  vexed  questions  of  territory.  At 
kirk  of  a  Sunday  it  would  be,  "  Hullo,  Tomline !  did  you  hear  me 
shoot  late  last  night  just  above  your  house  ?  Well,  I  had  followed 
a  herd,  with  a  heavy  stag  amongst  them,  all-  day  without  a  shot, 
and  I  wasn't  for  giving  him  up  as  long  as  daylight  was  granted 
me.  Hang  me,  if  1  didn't  cut  him  off  just  at  eight  o'clock  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  above  your  washerwoman's !  Poor 
old  brute !  he  had  seen  your  party  going  in  from  the  grouse,  and 
thought  he  was  perfectly  safe  on  your  home  ground  till  next 
morning  at  any  rate." 

*  Or  else  another  day,  "  Skene,  there  are  some  snipe  just  now 
on  that  marshy  bit  beside  the  Cally  bum.  Bring  some  No.  7 
cartridges  along  with  you  to-morrow  morning,  and  we'll  make  it 
unpleasant  for  them."  And  very  unpleasant  the  poor  snipe  used 
to  have  it  made,  for  the  Honourable  George  is  a  pretty  shot.  I 
never  thought  in  those  days  that  a  rupture  of  so  close  an  alliance 
was  ^*  within  the  range  of  practical  politics."  And  to  this  day  I 
think  it  was  a  pity  that  it  was  ever  allowed  to  come  about.  But 
perhaps  we  Highlanders  are  wanting  in  the  fine  arts  of  diplomacy 
and  finesse. 

<  However,  "  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do  "  as  that  dear  Dr. Watts  sings  in  his  beautiful  edition  of  hymns. 
And  we  were  younger  then,  and  had  played  a  good  many  tricks 
on  one  another,  but  we  had  never  roused  the  party  spirit  of  our 
Highland  keepers,  though  I  suspect  now  they  had  never  liked  the 
confusion  of  "marches,"  and  hearing  shots  fired  on  their  own 

ground. 

<  To  come  to  the  point — for  it  seems  to  me  the  air  grows 
colder— one  lovely  August  night  like  this,  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
spirit  of  mischief  descended  upon  Skene,  and  he  took  his  keeper, 
Jimmy  Robertson,  into  his  unholy  counsels.  Skene  was  always 
fond  of  hot  whisky  toddy  before  retiring  for  the  night.  Whether 
he  had  had  enough  to  make  him  wakeful  I  don't  know,  but  this 
particular  evening,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  he  called  for  his  lately 
discarded  shooting-boots  and  put  them  on  again.     Then  he  went 
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ihto  the  dining-room  with  a  step-ladder  and  took  down  one  of  the 
best  stags'  heads  that  adorned  the  walls — a  fine  wild-looking  deer 
that  had  fallen  some  three  years  before.  Out  into  the  night  he 
and  Robertson  went,  taking  it  in  turns  to  carry  that  ^^  counterfeit 
presentment"  six  miles  over  the  hills  under  the  uncertain  moon-^ 
light  at  two  in  the  morning,  till  they  reached  the  hill  Corrie 
Mohr,  behind  the  Lodge  here.  It  was  an  awkward  thing  to  carry 
(an  ayOo^  ovk  iiforfKoKov^  as  our  minister  aptly  quoted  from 
^schylus  when  he  heard  of  the  affair,  or  "  burden  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  embrace")  this  great  head  with  its  wild  bayonet- 
pointed  antlers,  over  six  miles  of  rough  ground  in  the  shimmering 
deceptive  light,  and  they  slipped  about  sadly.  But  at  last  they 
were  at  the  spot  they  had  nefariously  selected — a  good  open  bib 
of  ground  in  one  of  our  best  corries,  that  could  be  easily  spied 
from  the  big  hill  above.  There  are  one  or  two  patches  of  bracken 
in  it,  where  a  fat  stag  will  often  lie  perdu  very  snugly  by  himself. 
(I  mind  this  "  Twelfth  "  one  jumped  up  on  hearing  our  four  barrels 
go  at  the  grouse.) 

*  They  got  well  into  the  middle  of  one  of  these  patches  of 
fern,  and  then  piled  up  tussocks  of  heather  and  bits  of  peat  till 
they  had  engineered  a  nice  solid  pedestal  for  the  defunct  animal's 
head  to  be  based  upon.  And  there  they  left  him,  just  high 
enough  to  show  his  antlered  brows  in  the  most  natural  and  artless 
manner  above  the  fronds  of  fern,  and  propped  up  on  all  sides  by 
balf-a-dozen  stout  dahlia-sticks  which  with  the  utmost  forethought 
they  had  brought  along  with  them.  I  never  withhold  praise  from 
men  that  deserve  it,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  in  all 
these  proceedings  the  Honourable  George  and  his  psalm-singing 
keeper  manifested  considerable  ingenuity.  And  with  the  stag's 
head  thus  left  to  the  consideration  of  a  discriminating  public, 
homewards  they  went,  chuckling  audibly  all  the  way,  I  have  no 
doubt,  as  they  slipped  and  stumbled  under  the  fitful  gleams 
thrown  by  the  shamefaced  moon. 

•  •••••• 

*  It  was  only  a  few  short  hours  afterwards  that  Mackenzie  and  I 
came  stealthily  over  the  shoulder  of  Corrie  Mohr  to  our  feivourite 
spying-place,  resolved  "this  day  a  stag  must  die."  I  never 
remember  a  more  beautiful  morning.  I  had  my  own  glass  with 
me\  and  after  squinting  about  a  bit,  I  made  out  a  herd  of  deer 
a  long  way  below  us,  with  one  very  tolerable  beast  that  would 
serve  our  turn.  Hoping  I  had  anticipated  Mackenzie  in  the  find, 
I  nudged  him  gently  with  my  foot  (he  was  lying  just  below  me) 
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and  murmured  in  dulcet  tones,  "  There's  deer  below  that  furthest 
strip  of  heather  in  Corrie  Beagh," 

<  ^^  Aweel,  sir,  those  deer  may  wait.  Noo,  turn  your  glass  on  to 
the  patches  of  bracken  in  that  other  corrie,  for  I  have  gotten 
sight  of  a  stag  lying  by  himsel',  that's  as  good  a  beast  as  we  have 
had  on  the  ground  all  the  year.  There's  no  right  and  left  shot 
for  ye,  he's  lying  alone.  But  gin  we  have  that  stag  in  the  larder, 
there's  no  fear  but  what  the  Lord  will  gie  us  a  gude  conceit  o' 
oursel's.  Noo,  we'll  just  be  up  and  awa'  after  him  before  he 
shifts  his  quarters,  for  at  present  he  lies  very  cannily  for  us.  In 
that  fern  I  can  bring  ye  to  close  quarters,  before  we  open  fire." 

*  Cautiously  we  crept  round  over  the  shoulder  again  to  the  back 
of  the  big  hiU  Corrie  Mohr,  for  we  had  a  long  detour  to  make 
before  the  wind  would  be  right  for  our  approach.  The  pains 
and  patience  exhibited  that  day  were  phenomenal;  for,  to  say 
truth,  the  horns  we  had  caught  sight  of  were  remarkably  long, 
and  as  our  ground  had  not  long  been  forested  then,  I  was  very 
eager  to  m^e  sure  of  such  a  noble  trophy.  It  would  be  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Mackenzie  first  caught  sight 
of  his  head  above  the  bracken,  it  was  past  two  before  we  were 
nearing  the  fateful  patch  of  fern. 

'  Even  then  it  seemed  rather  odd  to  me  that,  after  three  mortal 
hours  expended  in  the  flank  movement,  the  stag  should  still  be 
lying  in  the  selfsame  position ;  but  no  baleful  suspicion  assailed 
tiie  honest  stalker's  breast.  Of  course  it  was  likely  enough  that 
the  deer  had  been  up  and  feeding  while  we  were  out  of  sight  of  him. 

* "  He's  an  auld  fule,"  whispered  Mac ; "  he's  quite  forgotten  that 
his  head  and  horns  are  well  in  view  from  above.  If  I  can  bring 
ye  onward  another  fifty  yards  in  safety,  ye  can  e'en  tak  him  in 
the  neck  without  troubling  his  lordship  to  rise  on  our  account." 

*  And  "  flat  as  flounders  "  we  did  crawl  fifty  yards  nearer,  keeping 
even  our  tell-tale  breathing  under  severe  control,  with  the  rifle 
pushed  forward  and  ready,  lest  the  stag  should  hear  us  now.  I 
think,  when  we  finally  halted  and  made  the  last  preparations  for 
going  into  action,  I  could  not  have  been  more  than  forty  yards 
from  the  stag,  and  despite  excitement  I  had  a  grand  sight  of  his 
neck  just  below  the  chin,  a  deadly  spot  if  I  were  near  enough  to 
land  the  bullet  truly  into  it.  Well,  I  just  screwed  my  courage 
up,  gradually  raised  myself  on  to  one  knee,  and  then  squinted 
down  the  rifle-sights.  There  was  a  long  painful  pause  while  I 
steadied  my  throbbing  frame  to  a  motionless  attitude  for  the  shot. 
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but  the  stag  never  moved,  and  indeed  deserved  a  medal  for  his 
cool  and  admirable  conduct  under  fire. 

*As  I  pulled  trigger  the  smoke  blew  before  my  baflSed 
eyes,  but  the  wild  yell  of  triumph  that  came  from  the  crouching 
form  beside  me  marked  the  keen  appreciation  with  which  the 
stalker  had  seen  the  best  stag  of  the  season  roll  over  and  die. 
When  the  smoke  lifted  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  waving  ferns, 
but  Mackenzie  rose  proudly  to  his  feet,  and  saying,  <^  You  hae 
just  dropped  him  stone  dead  in  the  bracken.  I  heard  the  bullet 
catch  him  full  in  the  neck,"  made  straight  for  the  place.  7, 
too,  had  heard  the  bullet  strike,  but  with  a  curiously  wooden  thud 
that  grated  strangely  on  my  accustomed  ear. 

<  We  neared  the  fatal  spot^  There  was  no  movement  among 
the  ferns,  such  as  would  come  from  the  convulsive  leaps  and 
struggles  of  the  unconscious  limbs,  as  the  poor  beast's  spirit  takes 
its  flight.  I  had  some  queer  presentiment  of  things  being 
imcanny,  and  peering  about  I  soon  saw  the  tips  of  the  horns,  and 
then  the  head  lying  low — hut  where^  oh  where,  was  the  body? 

*  Mac  didn't  say  much,  but  he  turned  an  ugly  white  as  I  burst 
out,  *^  Well,  upon  my  soul,  this  is  too  bad !  I  have  seen  that  head 
often  enough  before  over  Mr.  Skene's  sideboard.  I  don't  know 
that  it  will  have  improved  the  stuffer's  setting  of  it  to  have  a 
bullet  sent  clean  into  the  neck." 

*  I  must  say,  after  a  few  moments,  I  began  to  laugh,  but  a 
dour  malignant  look  came  into  Mackenzio's  &ce  and  stayed  there- 
on. I  don't  blame  him  overmuch.  You  see,  it  is  the  stalker's 
lifework,  and  so  they  are  sorely  put  about  by  any  untoward  in- 
cident in  the  day's  proceedings.  Perhaps  the  unkindest  cut  of 
all  was  to  see  the  real  herd  of  the  morning,  disturbed  by  the 
shot,  now  trooping  hastily  up  the  hill  and  off  our  ground.  That 
August  day's  work  comes  back  to  me  very  vividly,  and  even  now 
I  seem  to  see  their  forms  clear  and  dark  against  the  sky,  as  one 
by  one  they  passed  out  of  sight  over  the  sky-line  from  Corrie 
Beagh,  and  we  two  down  there  in  the  hollow  with  the  glass-eyed 
phenomenon  at  our  feet! 

*  Well,  I  confess  I  should  not  have  quarrelled  myself  with 
Skene  over  that,  but  you  see  there  were  complications.  As 
bad  luck  would  have  it,  the  next  day  was  the  Games  in  the 
Glen;  and  of  course  Jimmy  Robertson  and  poor  Mackenzie 
met,  both  considerably  excited  with  the  light  wine  of  the 
country,  and  the  latter  with  the  fresh  smart  of  a  wound  that 
had  not  had  time  to  get  skinned  over.     Jimmy,  no  doubt,  chuckled 
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and  Mac  grew  wroth ;  from  that  somehow  they  must  needs  come 
to  blows,  and  Skene's  luckless  keeper  was  finally  sent  senseless 
against  a  roadside  stone  that  chose  to  come  in  the  way.  My  man 
was  locked  up  for  disturbing  the  public  peace  by  an  officious 
rustic  police  constable,  and  Skene  wrote  putting  the  blame  of 
what  he  called  my  keeper's  "  murderous  tempers  "  upon  me.  I, 
of  course,  wrote  back  with  great  smartness,  just  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling.  But  I  was  sorry  afterwards,  when  we  heard  poor  Robert- 
son's head  was  broken  by  the  fall  against  the  stone.  He  was  in 
bed  six  weeks,  and  my  wife  and  I  did  what  we  could  for  him. 

*  But,  there, "  the  quarrel  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands, 
and  we  should  only  spoil  it  by  trying  to  explain  it.'* 

*  So  you  see  something  has  come  between  old  friends  that  will 
not  be  put  right  in  this  world,  though  we  exchange  the  ordinary 
meaningless  civilities  nowadays  when  we  meet.  But,  for  all  that, 
I  think  it  is  a  pity. 

*  Ah,  there  is  the  moon  at  last,  above  the  shoulder  of  Corrie 
Mohr.    Won't  you  come  indoors  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  ?  ' 

E.  Lennox  F££l. 
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On  some  Modern  Abuses  of  Language. 


II, 

WE  broke  off  last  month  with  some  remarks  on  some  common 
abases  of  speech  which  had  led  to  serious  confusions  with  re* 
gard  to  important  points  in  the  political  and  social  state  of  ancient 
Some.  We  will  begin  again  with  some  more  examples,  both 
Greek  and  Boman,  chosen  in  no  certain  order,  but  all  helping  to 
illustrate  the  same  law.  English,  especially  newspaper  English, 
swarms  just  now  with  words  of  the  class  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, purely  technical  words  with  a  definite  and  narrow  meaning 
which  gets  used  in  ways  far  apart  indeed  from  that  meaning,  when 
natural  English  words,  used  in  their  natural  meaning,  would  surely 
express  the  sense  just  as  well.  Clearness  of  thought  would  un* 
donbtedly  have  gained  if  the  word  *  tyrant,'  instead  of  becoming  a 
term  of  vague  reproach  for  any  ruler  whose  doings  are  thought  ill 
of,  had  kept  its  Greek,  Koman,  and  mediaeval  meaning,  in  which  it 
meant  a  ruler  who  has  gained  power  by  unlawful  mean?,  whether 
he  makes  a  good  or  a  bad  use  of  his  power  when  he  has  gained  it. 
Then,  to  match  the  tyrant,  there  is  the  demagogue,  who  now 
and  then  grew  into  the  tyrant.  His  name  has  become  a  mere 
term  of  reproach,  used  not  so  much  vaguely  as  in  a  way  exactly 
opposite  to  its  original  meaning.  By  a  demagogue  is  now 
meant,  hardly  a  leader  of  the  people,  for  good  or  for  evil,  but 
one  who  stirs  up  the  people,  who  stirs  them  up  to  mischief,  and 
who  stirs  them  up  in  some  other  way  than  by  official  or  par- 
liamentary action.  Such  a  character  may  need  a  name,  but  it 
only  leads  to  confusion  to  give  him  the  name  demagogue,* 
which  means  something  quite  different.  No  one  would  now 
apply  the  word  *  demagogue '  to  a  minister  or  a  great  party  leader, 
he  would  hardly  apply  it  to  any  member  of  Parliament,  unless 
it  was  meant  to  charge  the  minister  or  member  with  conduct  un- 
worthy of  his  official  or  parliainentary  position.  It  seems  essential 
tp  tl^e  being  of  the  n^odeni  *  demagogue'  that  his  position  should 
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not  be  parliamentary ;  one  has  even  heard  of  '  demagogues  de- 
claiming in  pot-houses.'  Yet  the  essence  of  the  Crreek  demagogue 
was  that  his  position  was  parliamentary ;  his  influence  for  good  or 
for  evil  was  won  by  speeches  in  the  sovereign  assembly  of  his 
commonwealth.  The  downfall  of  the  word  is  curious,  because  it 
began  so  early,  almost  as  soon  as  the  word  was  used  at  all. 
Those  to  whom  demagogues,  leaders  of  the  people,  were  politically 
inconvenient  were  glad  to  throw  any  kind  of  slur  upon  word  and 
thing.  So  were  abstract  philosophers,  to  whom  all  forms  of 
popular  government  were  theoretically  distasteful.  The  ancient 
and  honourable  meaning  still  lived  on  for  a  while  in  ordinary 
speech ;  but  it  gradually  yielded  to  the  hostile  influences,  and 
'  demagogue '  became  a  name  of  reproach.  Of  course  it  never 
was  used  in  the  ridiculous  way  in  which  it  is  used  now ;  it  still 
expressed  a  parliamentary  position,  but  no  longer  an  honourable 
parliamentary  position.  A  slighter  degree  of  the  same  fate  has 
in  later  times  been  the  lot  of  the  word  *  politician.'  In  America 
it  has,  to  say  the  least,  a  certain  shade  upon  it ;  in  Great  Britain, 
it  is,  perhaps  partly  for  that  reason,  in  much  less  frequent  use 
than  it  once  vas.  But  the  writer  of  Grecian  history  finds  that 
he  has  lost  a  good  deal  by  the  change  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '  demagogue.'  He  would  fain  use  it  as  an  old  Greek  used 
it,  as  the  name  of  a  certain  class  of  men,  a  name  in  itself  colour- 
less, but  on  which  each  reader  may  put  either  an  honourable  or 
a  dishonourable  colouring,  according  to  his  own  feelings  towards 
the  c  ass  of  men  whom  it  marks  out.  But  such  has  been  the 
influence  of  the  foolish  modem  abuse  of  words  that,  even  in  a 
special  treatise  on  old  Greek  matters,  it  is  hard  to  do  this,  at  any 
rate  without  giving  a  formal  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  to  be  used. 

The  demagogue  was  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  public  life 
of  Athens,  of  Syracuse,  and  of  every  other  Greek  democracy,  that 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  name  should  be  familiar  to  many  who 
have  no  clear  notion  what  a  Greek  democracy  was  or  what  was  a 
demagogue's  place  in  it.  It  is  more  wonderful  that  the  institu- 
tion, to  our  notions  a  very  strange  institution,  called  at  Athens 
ostracism  and  at  Syracuse  petalism^  should  have  been  seized  upon 
to  be  turned  into  a  cant  phrase.  The  Syracusan  name  has  been 
left  alone.  The  Athenian  name  is  daily  used  in  a  way  which  no 
Athenian  who  gave  a  vote  of  ostracism,  and  no  Athenian  who 
underwent  a  vote  of  ostracism,  could  have  understood.  The  mis- 
use is  in  this  case  the  more  unpardonable,  because  it  could  have 
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come  in  only  through  some  one  wishing  to  show  off  a  learning 
which  he  did  not  possess.  It  conld  not  have  come  in  to  point  an 
analogy,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  political  or  social  life  of  Eng- 
land or  of  any  other  part  of  modem  Europe  which  bears  any 
analogy  to  the  Athenian  ostracism.  When  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers of  a  man  being  <  ostracized/  it  seems  to  mean  that  he  is 
subjected  to  some  kind  of  exclusion  in  political  or  social  life.  It 
may  mean  that  he  is  what,  by  other  metaphors,  is  called  *  cut '  or 
*  sent  to  Cioventry  * ;  it  may  simply  mean  that,  for  some  cause  or 
other,  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  he  is  shut  out  from  office  or 
preferment.  The  word  does  not  at  all  imply  a  formal  vote ;  it 
certainly  does  not  imply  that  the  ostracized  person  is  in  any  way 
constrained  to  leave  his  country.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  this  state 
of  things  should  be  called  *  ostracism ' ;  if  it  must  have  a  Greek 
name,  it  comes  somewhat  nearer  to  a  kind  of  informal  ariiiloj  the 
state  of  a  man  who  is  otherwise  untouched,  but  whom  the  law  has 
deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  or  holding  office.  With  ostracism 
the  kind  of  exclusion  intended  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common ; 
the  essential  feature  of  ostracism,  compulsory  absence  from  the 
country,  is  lacking.  Compulsory  absence  is  the  only  way  to 
describe  it;  the  word  *  banishment'  belongs  to  another  range  of 
ideas.  Banishment  is  a  punishment;  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
think  the  punishment  deserved  it  is  a  disgrace.  But  ostracism 
was  hardly  a  punishment,  and  it  certainly  was  not  a  disgrace.  It 
tras  a  measure  of  precaution,  which  Mr.  Crrote  excuses  as  a  measure 
of  precaution,  as  a  measure  which  was  needful  for  a  season  and 
which  went  out  of  use  when  it  was  no  longer  needed.  When  the 
state  was  deemed  to  be  in  danger  from  the  disputes  of  two  or  more 
leading  men,  a  vote  was  taken,  the  result  of  which  might  be  that 
one  of  them  was  bidden  to  go  and  live  abroad  for  ten  years.  He  kept 
his  property;  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  came  back  to  all  his  old 
rights ;  very  often  a  change  in  popular  feeling  called  him  back 
before  the  end  of  his  term.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  see  what  such 
an  institution  as  this  has  in  conmion  with  what  the  newspapers 
call  ^  social  ostracism ' ;  it  is  just  as  hard  to  see  why  this  last, 
whatever  it  is,  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  plain  English. 

From  the  mild  ostracism  of  Athens  it  is  a  wide  leap  to  the 
bloody  proscriptions  of  Home ;  but  they  too  have  had  their  share 
in  the  endless  corruptions  of  language.  The  conmion  misuse  of 
the  word  '  proscribe '  does  not  strike  the  ear  quite  so  sharply  as 
the  word  ^  ostracism.'  The  word  is  not  on  the  face  of  it  so  strange 
and   technical;   it  is    closely   cognate  with   other  words    more 
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familiar  than  itself.  And  the  abuse  of  the  word  has  not  gone 
60  far  away  from  the  use  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  '  ostracism.' 
Yet  the  common  way  of  using  the  word  *  proscribe '  is  an  abase 
none  the  less,  ^lien  we  speak  of  a  man  being  '  proscribed/  some 
shadow  of  the  real  meaning  cleaves  to  the  word ;  it  implies  that 
he  is  marked  out  in  some  way  for  vengeance  or  punishment.  But 
it  is  also  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  things,  practices,  words,  being 
*  proscribed,'  when  all  that  is  meant  is  that  they  are  forbidden,  for- 
bidden perhaps  in  some  specially  emphatic  way.  But  this  meaning 
has  carried  us  a  long  way  off  from  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla  and  the 
triumvirs.  *  Proscribere '  simply  means  to  *  write  up,'  to  proclaim 
or  publish ;  it  has  not  in  its  own  nature  anything  to  do  with 
forbidding.  Only  in  the  case  of  Sulla  and  of  those  who  walked  in 
his  ways,  the  writing  up  was  one  of  a  very  frightful  kind.  That 
is  to  say,  Sulla  put  forth  a  list  of  names ;  he  proclaimed  or  pub- 
lished or  *  proscribed '  the  names  of  certain  men,  and  the  men 
who  were  thus  *  proscribed '  were  to  be  killed  by  any  one  who  chose. 
But  in  the  mere  word  *  proscriptio '  there  was  up  to  that  moment 
nothing  that  suggested  death  or  danger  of  any  kind.  Sulla  might 
have  *  proscribed '  men's  names  for  reward  or  promotion ;  he  did 
<  proscribe '  them  for  death.  We  have  an  exactly  parallel  case 
among  ourselves.  The  word  '  proclaim '  is  a  perfectly  colourless 
word ;  a  new  king  is  proclaimed ;  peace  is  proclaimed ;  a  vast 
number  of  things  are  done  by  proclamation.  But  a  <  proclaimed 
district '  has  a  special  meaning,  and  one  which  has  some  approach 
to  Sulla's  proscription.  The  district  is  not  indeed  '  proclaimed ' 
for  a  general  massacre ;  but  it  is  '  proclaimed '  for  exceptional 
treatment,  and  treatment  less  agreeable  than  what  goes  on  in  other 
districts.  Except  that  ^  proclaim '  is  a  common  word  used  for 
other  purposes,  while  *  proscribe '  and  *  proscription '  mean  only 
the  act  of  Sulla  and  other  things  named  after  it,  *  proclaim '  might 
have  got  almost  as  a  bad  a  meaning  as '  proscribe.'  This  last 
word  may  be  fairly  used  whenever  it  is  applied  to  any  thing  which 
can  really  recal  the  doings  of  Sulla.  There  were  stages  in  the 
great  French  Bevolution  which  might  rightly  enough  be  called 
'  proscriptions ' ;  but  when  all  memory  and  likeness  of  the  real 
proscription  has  passed  away,  when  ^  proscribe '  has  simply  become 
a  stronger  synonym  for  ^  forbid,'  we  have  come  to  a  misuse  of 
language  which  is  none  the  less  a  misuse  because  it  is  not  quite 
so  glaring  as  some  of  the  others. 

Is  it  too  late  even  now  to  raise  yet  another  cry  against  that 
division  of  the  kingdom  into  ^  the  metropolis '  and  <  the  provinces/ 
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which  seems  to  come  so  glibly  to  the  lips  "of  many  ?  With 
regard  to  *  province,'  implying  in  its  beginning  a  subject  district, 
a  possession,  an  estate,  of  the  Boman  people,  as  distinguished 
from  the  true  Boman  land  itself,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  word 
changed  its  meaning  while  the  unchanged  Boman  Empire  was 
still  in  being.  When  the  whole  Empire  had  gained  equal  rights, 
when  the  soil  of  Italy  had  lost  all  special  privilege,  the  word 
'  province  *  lost  its  special  meaning  of  dependence ;  it  came  to 
mean  simply  a  geographical  division,  and  Italy  was  mapped  out 
into  provinces  no  less  than  Britain  or  Syria.  In  this  sense  the 
word  is  used  in  some  modem  kingdoms,  as  Prussia  and  Italy.  But 
in  England  the  word  has  never  been  in  formal  use,  except  in  that 
special  ecclesiastical  sense  which  grew  in  a  singular  way  out  of 
the  older  Boman  use.  In  this  sense  a  single  '  metropolis '  is  not 
opposed  to  many  '  provinces,'  but  each  province  calls  for  a  metro- 
polis as  its  head.  But  the  word '  province '  has  often  been  applied 
to  English  possessions  beyond  sea,  as  in  India  and  America,  both  to 
conquered  lands  and  to  English  colonies.  This  was  a  falling  back  on 
the  Boman  use.  In  every  case  the  lands  called  provinces  stood  in 
some  kind  of  dependent  relation  to  another  land,  while  in  some 
cases  the  actual  Boman  province  in  its  fulness  had  come  into  being 
again.  And  when  the  phrase  of  <  the  provinces '  as  opposed  to 
'  the  metropolis '  came  into  use  in  England,  it  was  not  without 
some  slight  flavour  of  the  old  Boman  meaning.  It  was  meant  to 
imply,  if  not  dependence,  at  least  inferiority.  That  is,  the  mis- 
use here  does  not  so  much  consist  in  using  a  word  in  a  way 
altogether  foreign  to  its  real  meaning  as  in  implying  a  state  of 
things  which  does  not  exist.  For  the  law  of  England  knows  no 
superiority  or  inferiority  in  any  part  of  the  soil  of  England  as 
compared  with  any  other  part.  If  there  be  any  exception,  it  is 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  is  certainly  a  dependency  of  the 
city  of  London.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  English  abuse 
of  language  in  this  matter  with  the  corresponding  French  abuse. 
In  England  the  word  used  is  not  (except  in  the  utterly  distinct 
ecclesiastical  sense)  a  legal  term  at  all.  The  legal  name  of  the 
divisions  of  England  is  *  shires '  or  *  counties ' ;  but  nobody  ever 
talks  of  *  the  metropolis  and  the  counties.'  *  The  shires '  is  a 
known  phrase  for  more  than  one  purpose  ;  but  nobody  ever  talks 
of  *  the  metropolis  and  the  shires.'  But  in  France  the  legal  name 
is  used  even  in  the  cant  phrase.  '  Paris  and  the  departments  ' 
are  constantly  opposed,  as  if  Paris  did  not  itself  stand  in,  or 
rather  form^  the  department  of  the  Seipe* 
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But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  French  phrase  is  '  Paris  and 
the  departments,'  not  *the  metropolis  and  the  departments/ 
Indeed  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  fashion  of  applying  the 
word  ^  metropolis '  to  Paris  has  become  at  all  conmion.  And  the 
reason  is  obvious.  There  has  never  been  any  need  to  call  Paris 
by  anything  but  its  natural  name.  Both  Paris  and  London  started 
as  something  inmieasureably  smaller  than  either  of  them  has  been 
for  some  ages.  But,  as  the  collection  of  houses  which  practically 
became  Paris  gradually  extended  itself  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Paris,  the  name  of  the  city  was  legally  extended 
to  the  whole  assemblage  of  houses  which  had  practically  taken  the 
place  of  the  ancient  city.  In  the  case  of  London  this  change 
has  never  taken  place.  The  practical  London,  the  assemblage  of 
houses,  has  grown ;  but  the  legal  London,  the  ancient  city,  has  not 
grown  with  it.  London  stands  perhaps  alone  as  an  example  of  a 
city  which  in  one  sense  has  grown  beyond  all  others,  while  in 
another  sense  it  has  not  groym  at  all.  It  thus  comes  that  the 
legal  London  and  the  real  London  are  two  very  different  things, 
as  modem  statesmen  know  very  well  when  they  try  in  some  way 
to  bring  the  two  into  harmony.  But  of  this  difference  comes  a 
number  of  uses  of  language.  Paris,  with  its  name  extended  as  it 
was  wanted,  never  needed  to  be  called  anything  but  Paris.  In 
the  other  case  various  shifts  had  to  be  used.  It  would  not'do  to 
pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  '  London ' ;  for,  so  worded,  it  would 
have  bound  the  city  of  London  only.  Eyen  in  common  talk  some 
forms  had  to  be  used  which  would  avoid  the  difficulty.  *  Town,*  *  the 
town ' — as  that  word  is  used  in  Steele  and  Addison's  <  Spectator' — 
are  examples  of  the  kind  of  phrase  that  arose.  '  The  city '  had  a 
definite  boundary ;  '  the  town '  ¥ras  vague.  The  distinction 
between  ciU  and  v\}le  is  common  in  the  ancient  local  capitals  of 
France ;  but  nowhere  has  ^  the  city '  so  distinct  a  being  as  it  has 
in  London,  because  in  a  legal  sense  nothing  else  is  '  London.' 
But  'metropolis'  was  the  grandest  word  of  all,  and  the  vaguest  of 
all.  Till  the  word  '  London '  gets  a  wider  legal  meaning,  it  has 
saved  trouble  to  legislate  for  '  the  metropolis,'  and  to  define  in 
each  Act  what '  the  metropolis '  means.  And  the  word,  brought  in 
by  a  kind  of  necessity  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  sounded  so  fine  that 
it  has  established  itself  in  conmion  talk.  And  somehow  or  other 
it  has  got  to  be  opposed  to  *  provinces,'  though  *  metropolis '  and 
'  provinces '  are  words  which  stand  in  no  natural  relation  to  one 
another.  But  I  do  not  think  tjiat  anybody  has  yet  legislated  for 
*the  provinces,'  meaning  by  Hhe  provinces,'  all  England,   all 
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Britain,  all  the  United  Kingdom,  outside  a  boundary  which  is  not 
yet  formally  drawn.  Now  mark  the  stages.  Paris  has  remained 
Paris,  because  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  become  any- 
thing else.  London,  or  London  and  a  good  deal  more,  has  become 
*•  the  metropolis,'  because  London  and  a  good  deal  more  needed 
a  common  name  of  some  kind.  The  result  is  ugly,  but  it  is 
almost  excusable.  But  how  about  New  York  ?  New  York,  which  is 
not  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  which  is  not  even  the  capital 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  is  a  *  metropolis '  in  no  sense  that 
the  word  ever  before  bore,  except  that  it  is  the  seat  of  a  Boman 
Catholic  archbishop,  is  now  called,  at  least  in  the  grand  style,  *  the 
metropolis.*  All  that  pertains  to  New  York  is,  at  least  in  the 
New  York  papers,  *  metropolitan.*  And  I  have  seen  Senators  and 
Bepresentatives  coming — not  to  New  York  but  to  Washington — 
from  other  States  spoken  of  as  having  come  from  *  the  provinces.' 
Let  us  enlarge  our  historic  faculties  to  conceive  of  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia  as  *  provinces '  of  New  York.  If  they  are  provinces, 
where  are  the  proconsuls  ?  And  I  wonder  what  readers  in  Phil- 
adelphia thought,  if  they  read,  as  I  read  in  a  New  York  paper, 
of  their  great  and  historic  city  as  having  *  become  a' mere  suburb 
of  the  metropolis.' 

We  have  been  speaking  mainly  of  the  misuse  of  technical 
words  belonging  to  the  political  life  of  the  old  Greek  and  Boman 
commonwealth.  While  we  are  about  it,  we  may  as  well  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  No  words  have  got  more  thoroughly 
abused  than  those  two  most  important  terms  of  Greek  political 
science,  aristocracy  and  democracy.  The  progress  of  misuse  in 
this  case  is  very  curious,  and  in  the  case  of  democracy  the  course 
of  error  has  taken  the  shape  of  two  distinct  streams  flowing  side 
by  side.  First  of  all,  before  we  define  the  meanings  of  the 
words,  both  mean  forms  of  government,  not  classes  of  men.  A 
Greek  would  say  that  the  government  of  Athens  was  a  democracy, 
and — unless  he  chose  rather  to  use  the  less  civil  word  oligarchy — 
that  the  government  of  Corinth  was  an  aristocracy.  No  Greek 
would,  have  spoken  of  any  class  of  men  in  Athens,  Corinth,  or 
anywhere  else,  as  *the  aristocracy'  or  *the  democracy.'  The 
best  definition  that  he  could  have  given  of  those  names  would 
have  been  that,  where  all  who  enjoy  civil  rights  enjoy  also 
political  rights,  there  is  democracy ;  where  political  rights  are  con- 
fined to  a  part  only  of  those  who  enjoy  civil  rights,  there  is 
aristocracy,  or,  as  he  would  more  likely  have  said,  oligarchy.  In 
strictness  democracy  is  the  rule  of  the  whole  people,  aristocracy 
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is  the  rule  of  part  of  the  people  only.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  both  the  word  democracy,  and  the  word  demos  from  which 
it  was  formed,  came,  even  in  old  Greek  times,  to  be  modified  in 
meaning,  specially  in  unfriendly  mouths.  DemoSy  like  the  Latin 
plebSf  more  distinctly  like  people  as  we  often  use  the  word,  came 
very  often  to  mean,  not  the  whole  people,  but  only  part  of  the 
people,  that  part  which  in  an  oligarchy  formed  the  excluded  clasa. 
No  wonder  then  that  the  word  democracy,  as  meaning  a  form  of 
government,  has  come,  in  ordinary  modern  use,  to  bear  a  worse 
colour  than  it  does  among  those  Greek  writers  who  knew  best 
what  democracy  was.  But  with  this  question  I  am  not  now  con- 
cerned; my  simple  point  is  that  the  word  democracy  and  its 
derivatives  should  be  kept  exclusively  to  express  a  certain  form  of 
political  government.  Sometimes  one  hears  of  the  social  state 
of  a  country  being  *  democratic,'  though  its  political  stale  is  not. 
One  has  heard  of  a  *  democratic  despotism,'  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  democracy  may  change  into 
despotism,  that  the  demagogue  may  grow  into  the  tyrant ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  government  becomes  despotic,  it  ceases  to  be  demo- 
cratic. A  *  democratic '  social  state  seems  to  mean  one  in  which 
distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth  either  do  not  exist  or  do  not  carry 
with  them  any  influence.  But  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
though  it  does  not  allow  rank  or  wealth  to  have  any  legal  privi- 
lege, in  no  way  forbids  their  existence,  it  in  no  way  bars  them  from 
any  influence  that  may  fall  to  them  in  any  shape  other  than  that 
of  legal  privilege.  Both  in  Athens  and  in  the  old  Swiss  demo- 
cracies, the  sovereign  people,  able  to  bestow  office  on  whom  it 
would,  commonly  chose  to  bestow  it  on  members  of  certain 
ancient  and  honoured  families.  The  use  of  the  words  *  aristocracy ' 
and  '  democracy '  to  express  a  social  and  not  a  political  state,  is 
distinctly  a  misuse,  unless  it  is  done  clearly  and  consciously  to 
point  an  analogy  or  a  contrast.  But  far  worse  than  this  is  the 
misuse  of  the  words  to  express,  not  forms  of  government,  not 
even  social  states,  but  classes  of  men.  ^The  aristocracy'  has 
long  been  a  familiar  phrase ; '  the  democracy '  has  lately  oome  in 
to  match  it.  Now  for  the  misuse  of  the  word  *  aristocracy '  there 
is  some  excuse ;  at  any  rate  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  came  about. 
A  word  was  wanted  to  describe  certain  people  who  were  not 
exactly  described  by  the  word  *  nobility.'  And  that  need  comes 
of  a  fact  of  which  I  have  lately  had  to  speak  in  more  shapes  than 
one.  England  has  in  strictness  no  nobility ;  the  growth  of  that 
specially  iijsulaix  institution  the  hereditfiry  peerage  has  hinderecj 
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those  who  form  the  nobility  in  other  lands  from  forming  a  nobility 
in  England.  Some  unlucky  newspaper  writer,  believing  the 
Claimant  to  be  the  real  Sir  Koger  Tichbome,  called  him  an  *  un- 
fortunate nobleman,'  and  other  newspaper  writers  were  very 
merry  at  the  mistake  of  calling  a  baronet  a  nobleman.  But  most 
likely  they  would  not  have  objected  to  calling  a  real  baronet, 
especially  one  of  old  descent,  *  a  member  of  the  aristocracy.'  Of 
the  two  the  latter  description  is  rather  the  worse  ;  for  it  is  a  distinct 
abuse  of  language,  while  the  other  is  mere  ignorance  of  a  fact. 
It  is  simply  through  a  singular  peculiarity  of  English  society,  the 
result  of  the  unique  course  of  English  political  developement, 
that  a  person  in  the  position  of  the  real  Sir  Koger  Tichbome  is 
not  looked  on  as  a  nobleman.  But  the  word  'aristocracy,'  as 
vulgarly  used,  is  in  itself  nonsense,  unless  we  mean,  what  we  do 
not  mean,  a  ruling  patriciate  like  that  of  Venice  or  Ragusa.  It 
would  not  be  inaccurate  to  say  of  any  time  when  the  Lords  were 
stronger  than  the  King  and  the  Commons  that  the  government 
of  England  had  an  aristocratic  tendency,  that  the  aristocratic 
element  in  the  constitution  was  predominant ;  for  here  would  be 
an  implied  comparison  with  real  aristocracies ;  it  would  be  as  much 
as  to  say  that  the  government  of  England  was  getting  like  the 
government  of  Venice.  It  would  be  using  the  word  aristocracy  in 
its  right  sense  as  a  political  term.  When  implied  in  a  sense  merely 
social  it  is  absurd.  Yet  we  see  how  the  misuse  came  about ;  there 
was  a  class  of  people  who  seemed  to  want  a  name ;  the  word 
'nobility,'  a  word  with  a  definite  meaning,  would  not  do;  so 
'  aristocracy,'  which  might  mean  anything  that  was  thought  good, 
was  used  instead.  But  why  certain  other  people  should,  by  an 
use  far  more  recent,  be  called  *the  democracy'  is  far  more 
wonderful.  This  fashion  helps  on  the  mischievous  delusion  that 
democracy  means  the  rule  of  a  part  of  the  people  and  not  of  the 
whole  pec^le.  But  if  the  political  meaning  conveyed  were  per- 
fectly sound,  the  phrase  would,  as  a  phrase,  be  just  as  bad.  The 
misuse  of  the  word  is  evidently  suggested  by  the  misuse  of  the 
word  *  aristocracy ' ;  but  it  is  yet  more  needless.  From  Hhe 
democracy '  there  would  seem  to  be  only  a  step  to  that  odd  per- 
sonified being  Hhe  Eevolution.'  That  is,  not  any  particular 
event  or  chain  of  events,  not  the  event  of  1688  or  the  event  of 
1789,  not  even  the  long  chain  of  events  which  began  in  1789, 
but  something  which  lives  and  moves  and  goes  about  and  plots  and 
shoots  people  and  overturns  trains  and  blows  up  buildings.    And 
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yet  funnier  than  all  is  the  American  use  of  the  word  *  democracy  * 
to  mean  people  of  the  Democratic  party.  We  hear  of*  the  Demo- 
cracy '  of  such  and  such  a  State ;  oddest  of  all,  in  New  York 
we  hear  of  *  the  county  Democracy.'  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Eepublican  party  is  ever  spoken  of  as  *  the  Eepublic ' ;  one  can 
see  reasons  why  it  is  not ;  but  the  phrase  would  be  just  as  good 
sense  as  the  other. 

One  might  go  on  for  ever  with  other  instances  of  the  abuse  of 
language  through  using  words  which  are  strictly  technical  in  a  way 
from  which  all  feeling  of  their  true  technical  meaning  has  passed 
away.  There  is  one  more  class  at  which  we  may  glance,  those  words 
which  are  formed  from  a  proper  name,  but  in  which  the  person  or 
people  after  whose  name  they  are  called  is  quite  forgotten.  The 
outward  sign  that  they  are  forgotten  seems  to  be  when  the  word 
loses  its  capital  letter,  like  the  *  vandals '  who  make  railways  in 
North  Lancashire  as  compared  with  the  *  Vandals'  who  crossed 
from  Spain  into  Africa.  I  wiU  here  make  a  confession.  In  the 
course  of  writing  this  article,  I  wrote  the  words  *  pander  to.'  I 
struck  them  out,  because  I  had  used  them  without  thinking  of 
Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy.  So  we  have  the  *  Philippics '  of  Demo- 
sthenes, spoken  against  a  real  Philip ;  we  have  the  *  Philippics  *  of 
Cicero,  so  called  to  point  a  direct  comparison  with  the  Philippics 
of  Demosthenes ;  but  we  have  also  the  *  philippic  *  which  anybody 
nowadays  speaks  against  anybody  or  anything,  without  a  thought 
of  Demosthenes  and  Philip  or  of  Cicero  and  Antonius.  Theu 
there  is  the  very  strange  new  use  of  the  word  *  platonic,'  the  con- 
nexion of  which  with  any  *  Platonic  '  philosophy  seems  very  wide 
indeed.  The  newest  platonists,  if  we  may  so  distinguish  them 
from  the  New  Platonists,  seem,  as  far  as  one  can  make  out,  to.be, 
people  who  profess  but  do  not  practise,  who  promise  but  do  not 
perform.  I  believe  it  is  possible,  by  the  very  dim  and  mysterious, 
road  of  *  Platonic  love,'  to  trace  this  kind  of  platonism  to  the 
philosopher  Plato,  or  at  least  to  something  which  has  been  taken 
for  the  philosopher  Plato ;  but  it  would  seem  both  easier  and. 
clearer  to  call  conduct  of  the  kind  that  seems  to  be  meant  by 
some  name  which  would  more  directly  imply  its  meaning.     This 

*  platonic '  fashion  has  come  in  very  lately,  and  it  seems  to  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  higher  walks  of  political  writing.  But  Plato 
naturally  suggests  the  Academy,  and  one  of  the  last  oddities  of 
language,  quite  kindred  to  *  platonic,'  is  the  very  new  use  of 

*  academic,'  to  mean,  I  rather  fancy,  *  unpractical.'      There  is 
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perhaps  a  hidden  blow  meant  to  be  dealt  at  professors*  lectures ; 
but  it  is  rather  a  dark  way  of  aiming  it.      Then  besides  the 
*  vandals,'  there  are  other  nations  which,  to  mark  that  they  are  no 
longer  thought  of  as  nations,  have  been  cut  down  to  a  small  first 
letter.     The  funniest  case  of  all  is  that  of  the  Myrmidons,  the 
followers  of  Achilleus,  whose  name  must  be  used  with  a  small  m 
by  thousands  who  have  no  notion  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  people 
at  all.     Perhaps  this  is  meant  to  do  the  Myrmidons  a  good  turn, 
as  a  people  who  have  died  out  of  all  later  history ;  it  would  cer- 
tainly sound  very  odd  to  talk  of  any  other  Greek  contingent  before 
Troy,   say  the  ^argives,'  in   the  same  fashion.      Almost  more 
amusing  are  the  *  city  arabs ' ;  for  surely  the  life  of  an  *  arab ' 
must  be  about  as  unlike  that  of  an  Arab  as  any  two  forms  of  life 
can  be.    The  kingdom  of  Bohemia  too,  which  may  perhaps  have 
a  crowned  king  before  long,  may  complain  a  little,  first  that  the 
French  chose  to  call  gypsies — about  whom,  to  be  sure,  Egypt  may 
complain  also — by  the  name  of  its  people,  and  secondly  that  the 
word  has  in  English  got  yet  another  meaning  which  it  might 
perhaps  be  presumptuous  for  those  who  are  neither  literary  nor 
artistic  to  attempt  to  define.   The  *  Philistine ' — has  he  yet  become 
the  *  philistine '  ?  —  perhaps  still  suggests  some  faint  notion  of 
Goliath;  but  the  word  *bohemian,'  like  the  word  'myrmidon,' 
must  be  used  daily  by  way  of  being  smart  by  crowds  of  people 
who  have  hardly  more  thought  that  there  is  a  kingdom  on  the 
upper  Elbe  than  that  Pfileus  was  held  to  have  reigned  over  a 
people  sprung  from  ants.     It  is  a  very  odd  state  of  mind  when  a 
word  is  used  simply  because  it  is  not  understood.  All  these  words 
'  seem  to  be  thought  smart  and  effective  just  because  there  is  a 
lurking  consciousness  that  the  word  really  means  something  quite 
different  firom  what  those  who  use  it  mean  by  it.     There  would 
be  nothing  funny  in  calling  a  certain  manner  of  life  <  bohemian,' 
if  it  was  meant,  truly  or  ialsely,  to  compare  that  life  with  the  life 
of  people  in  Bohemia.    Nor  would  there  be  anything  funny  in  it, 
if  there  were  not  after  aU  some  kind  of  memory  that  there  is  a 
Bohemia  to  which  the  cant  use  of  the  word  does  not  apply.     The 
smartness,  so  far  as  there  is  any,  seems  to  consist  in  a  sort  of 
half-remembered  incongruity.     With  some  of  the  other  words 
there  is  no  notion  of  smartness  at  all.     He  who  talks  of  an  army 
being  *  literally  decimated '  or  of  a  speaker  receiving  *  quite  an 
ovation '  is  far  above  smartness.     His  language  is  very  fine,  but 
he  is  perfectly  serious.  The  fineness  would  seem  to  consist  in  the 
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tneaning  of  the  word  being  wholly  forgotten,  while  smartness  seems 
to  consist  in  its  being  half  remembered. 

The  whole  thing  is  very  odd.  Why  do  people  use  these  out- 
of-the-way  names,  often  for  very  simple  things?  Where  is  the 
temptation  to  talk  in  this  way  ?  One  might  have  thought  that, 
when  one  has  anything  to  say,  the  first  object  was  to  say  it  in  the 
most  telling  way,  and  that  the  most  telling  way  was  that  which 
conveyed  the  meaning  most  directly.  But  this,  I  believe,  would 
not  be  fine  writing;  it  would  not  be  giving  one's  writings  a 
*  literary  form.' 

Edward  A.  Faeemax. 


An  Idyl  of  the  Bow. 


THE  kiss  of  May  was  in  the  air, 
The  light  breeze  wantoned  with  her  hair, 
No  face  to  me  was  half  so  fair 

As  that  sweet  face  beside  me. 

But  oh !  to  think  that  one  might  gain 
Her  smiles,  and  I  might  plead  in  vain — 
To  merit  but  a  cold  disdain — 

Ah  me !  then  woe  betide  me  I 

*  This  day  must  settle  it,'  I  sighed — 

•  Say,  shall  we  shoot  or  walk  or  ride  ? 
liCt  Dian's  queenly  self  decide 

How  we  shall  spend  our  leisure.' 

With  mischief  in  her  laughing  eyes, 

•  I'll  try  my  Aldred  bow,'  she  cries, 

*  And  show  you  how  to  win  a  prize. 

And  a  pin-hole  gold  to  measmre.' 

Our  targets  were  of  brilliant  hues — 
Old-fashioned  ones,  which  please  excuse — 
A  black  spot  with  French  grey  we'll  use 
When  these  are  worn  and  old. 

Yet  these  bright  spheres  the  dazzling  maid 
Completely  banished  to  the  shade ; 
Near  her  each  colour  seemed  to  fede — 

The  White,  Black,  Blue,  Eed,  Gold. 

What  sunlight  in  the  Golden  tress  I 
What  mirth  the  Ruby  lips  express ! 
Her  eyes,  the  heavens'  own  loveliness. 
Of  deep  Italian  Blue, 
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Fringed  with  the  Blackness  of  the  night ! 
Her  teeth,  a  row  of  pearliest  White ! 
Ah  me !  my  target  was  a  sight 

The  Pope  himself  might  woo 

Three  arrows'gracefuUy  she  shot — 

•  How  low  they're  flying,  are  they  not? 
Is  it  because  the  day  's  so  hot  ? ' 

I  answered,  *  Mine  fly  high  I ' 

*  Pray  tell  me,  then,  your  point  of  aim.' 
Quoth  I,  *  For  years,  for  aye  the  same. 
Ma  chkriSy  toujours,  toi  quefaimey 

For  thee  my  arrows  fly.' 

One  dainty  little  hand  I  took 
In  mine.   How  nervously  it  shook ! 
Then  o'er  her  came  the  tenderest  look — 
She  did  not  ask  it  back. 

And  as  in  mine  it  safely  lies, 
I  feel  I've  won  my  archery  prize, 
Ere  soft  the  murmured  accents  rise : 

*  I've  always  loved  you.  Jack.' 


AVONVALE. 
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An  Apostle  of  the  Tales. 
I. 

ON  October  10,  1856,  about  four  hundred  people  were  camped 
in  Tasajara  Valley,  California.  It  could  not  have  been  for 
the  prospect,  since  a  more  barren,  dreary,  monotonous,  and  un- 
inviting landscape  never  stretched  before  human  eye ;  it  could 
not  have  been  for  convenience  or  contiguity,  as  the  nearest  settle- 
ment was  thirty  miles  away ;  it  could  not  have  been  for  health  or 
salubrity,  as  the  breath  of  the  ague-haunted  tules  in  the  outlying 
Stockton  marshes  swept  through  the  valley ;  it  could  not  have 
been  for  space  or  comfort,  for,  encamped  on  an  unlimited  plain,  men 
and  women  were  huddled  together  as  closely  as  in  an  urban  tene- 
ment-house, without  the  freedom  or  decency  of  rural  isolation ; 
it  could  not  have  been  for  pleasant  companionship,  as  dejection, 
mental  anxiety,  tears,  and  lamentation  were  the  dominant 
expression  ;  it  was  not  a  hurried  flight  from  present  or  impending 
calamity,  for  the  camp  had  been  deliberately  planned,  and  for  a 
week  pioneer  waggons  had  been  slowly  arriving ;  it  was  not  an 
irrevocable  exodus,  for  some  had  already  returned  to  their  homes 
that  others  might  take  their  places.  It  was  simply  a  religious 
revival  of  one  or  two  denominational  sects,  known  as  a  *  camp 
meeting.' 

A  large  central  tent  served  for  the  assembling  of  the  principal 
congregation ;  smaller  tents  served  for  prayer-meetings  and  class- 
rooms, known  to  the  few  unbelievers  as  *  side  shows ; '  while  the 
actual  dwellings  of  the  worshippers  were  rudely  extemporised 
shanties  of  boards  and  canvas,  sometimes  mere  corrals  or 
enclosures  open  to  the  cloudless  sky,  or  more  often  the  unhitched 
^covered  waggon  which  had  brought  them  there.  The  singular 
resemblance  to  a  circus,  already  profanely  suggested,  was  carried 
out  by  a  straggling  fringe  of  boys  and  half-grown  men  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  encampment,  acrimonious  with  disappointed 
curiosity,  lazy  without  the  careless  ease  of  vagrancy,  and  vicious 
without  the  excitement  of  dissipation.  For  the  coarse  poverty 
and   brutal   economy  of   the   larger  arrangements,   the   dreary 
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panorama  of  unlovely  and  unwholesome  domestic  details  always 
before  the  eyes,  were  hardly  exciting  to  the  senses.  The  circus 
might  have  been  more  dangerous,  but  scarcely  more  brutalising. 
The  actors  themselves,  hard  and  aggressive  through  practical 
struggles,  often  warped  and  twisted  with  chronic  forms  of  smaller 
diseases,  or  malformed  and  crippled  through  carelessness  and 
neglect,  and  restless  and  uneasy  through  some  vague  mental 
distress  and  inquietude  that  they  had  added  to  their  burdens, 
were  scarcely  amusing  performers.  The  rheumatic  Parkinsons, 
from  Green  Springs ;  the  ophthalmic  Filgees,  from  Alder  Creek  ; 
the  ague-stricken  Harneys,  from  Martinez  Bend  ;  and  the  feeble- 
limbed  Steptons,  from  Sugar  Mill,  might,  in  their  combined 
families,  have  suggested  a  hospital  rather  than  any  other  social 
assemblage.  Even  their  companionship,  which  had  little  of 
cheerful  fellowship  in  it,  would  have  been  grotesque  but  for  the 
pathetic  instinct  of  some  mutual  vague  appeal  from  the  hardness 
of  their  lives  and  the  helplessness  of  their  conditions  that  had 
brought  them  together.  Nor  was  this  appeal  to  a  Higher  Power 
any  the  less  pathetic  that  it  bore  no  reference  whatever  to  their 
respective  needs  or  deficiencies,  but  was  always  an  invocation  for  a 
light  which,  when  they  believed  they  had  found  it,  to  unre- 
generate  eyes  scarcely  seemed  to  illumine  the  rugged  path  in 
which  their  feet  were  continually  stumbling.  One  might  have 
smiled  at  the  idea  of  the  vendetta-following  Ferguses  praying 
for  *  justification  by  Faith,'  but  the  actual  spectacle  of  old  Simon 
Fergus,  whose  shot-gun  was  still  in  his  waggon,  offering  up  that 
appeal  with  streaming  eyes  and  agonised  features  was  painful 
beyond  a  doubt.  To  seek  and  obtain  an  exaltation  of  feeling 
vaguely  known  as  *It,'  or  less  vaguely  veiling  a  sacred  name, 
was  the  burden  of  the  general  appeal. 

The  large  tent  had  been  filled,  and  between  the  exhortations 
a  certain  gloomy  enthusiasm  had  been  kept  up  by  singing,  which 
had  the  effect  of  continuing  in  an  easy,  rhythmical,  impersonal,  and 
irresponsible  way  the  sympathies  of  the  meeting.  This  was 
interrupted  by  a  young  man  who  rose  suddenly  with  that  spon- 
taneity of  impulse  which  characterised  the  speakers,  but  unlike 
his  predecessors,  he  remained  for  a  moment  mute,  trembling,  and 
irresolute.  The  fatal  hesitation  seemed  to  check  the  unreasoning, 
monotonous  flow  of  emotion,  and  to  recall  to  some  extent  the 
reason  and  even  the  criticism  of  the  worshippers.  He  stammered 
a  prayer  whose  earnestness  was  undoubted,  whose  humility  was. 
but  too  apparent,  but  his  words  fell  on  faculties  already  benumbed 
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by  repetition  and  rhythm.  A  slight  movement  of  curiosity  in  the 
rear  benches,  and  a  whisper  that  it  was  the  maiden  eflFort  of  a  new 
preacher,  helped  to  prolong  the  interruption.  A  heavy  man  of 
strong  physical  expression  sprang  to  the  rescue  with  a  hysterical 
cry  of  *  Glory ! '  and  a  tumultuous  fluency  of  epithet  and  sacred 
adjuration.  Still  the  meeting  wavered.  With  one  final  paroxysmal 
cry,  the  powerful  man  threw  his  arms  around  his  nearest  neigh- 
bour and  burst  into  silent  tears.  An  anxious  hush  followed  ;  the 
speaker  still  continued  to  sob  on  his  neighbour's  shoulder.  Almost 
before  the  fact  could  be  commented  upon,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
entire  rank  of  worshippers  on  the  bench  beside  him  were  crying 
also ;  the  second  and  third  rows  were  speedily  dissolved  in  tears, 
until  even  the  very  youthful  scoffers  in  the  last  benches  suddenly 
found  their  half-hysterical  laughter  turned  to  sobs.  The  danger 
was  averted,  the  reaction  was  complete  ;  the  singing  commenced, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  hapless  cause  of  the  interruption  and 
the  man  who  had  retrieved  the  disaster  stood  together  outside  the 
tent.    A  horse  was  picketed  near  them. 

The  victor  was  still  panting  from  his  late  exertions,  and  was 
more  or  less  diluvial  in  eye  and  nostril,  but  neither  eye  nor  nostril 
bore  the  slightest  tremor  of  other  expression.  His  face  was  stolid 
and  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  physique — heavy,  animal,  and 
unintelligent. 

*Ye  oughter  trusted  in  the  Lord,'  he  said  to  the  young 
preacher. 

*  But  I  did,'  responded  the  young  man,  earnestly. 

•That's  it.  Justifyin'  yourself  by  works  instead  o'  leanin' 
onto  Him  !  Find  Him,  sez  you !  Git  Him,  sez  you !  Works  is 
vain.  Glory !  glory  I '  he  continued,  with  fluent  vacuity  and 
wanderiug,  dull,  observant  eyes. 

*  But  if  I  had  a  little  more  practice  in  class.  Brother  Silas, 
more  education  ? ' 

*The  letter  killeth,'  interrupted  Brother  Silas.  Here  his 
wandering  eyes  took  dull  cognizance  of  two  female  faces  peering 
through  the  opening  of  the  tent.  *  No,  yer  mishun.  Brother  Gideon, 
is  to  seek  Him  in  the  by-ways,  in  the  wilderness — where  the 
foxes  hev  holes  and  the  ravens  hev  their  young — but  not  in  the 
Temples  of  the  people.    Wot  sez  Sister  Parsons  ? ' 

One  of  the  female  fjaices  detached  itself  from  the  tent  flaps, 
which  it  nearly  resembled  in  colour,  and  brought  forward  an 
angular  figure  clothed  in  faded  fustian  that  had  taken  the  various 
shades  and  odours  of  household  service. 

*  Brother  Silas  speaks  well,'  said  Sister  Parsons,  with  stridulous 
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fluency.  *  It's  fore-ordained.  Fore-ordinashun  is  better  nor 
ordinashun,  saith  the  Lord.  He  shall  go  forth,  tumin'  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  the  left  hand,  and  seek  Him  among  the  lost 
tribes  and  the  ungodly.  He  shall  put  aside  the  temptashun  of 
Mammon  and  the  flesh.'  Her  eyes  and  those  of  Brother  Silas 
here  both  sought  the  other  female  face,  which  was  that  of  a  young 
girl  of  seventeen. 

*  Wot  sez  little  Sister  Meely — wot  sez  Meely  Parsons  ? '  con- 
tinued Brother  Silas,  as  if  repeating  an  unctuous  formula. 

The  young  girl  came  hesitatingly  forward,  and  with  a  nervous 
cry  of  *  0  Gideon ! '  threw  herself  on  the  breast  of  the  young  man. 

For  a  moment  they  remained  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 
In  the  promiscuous  and  fraternal  embracings  which  were  a  part 
of  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  hour,  the  act  passed  without 
significance.  The  young  man  gently  raised  her  face.  She  was 
young  and  comely,  albeit  marked  with  a  half-frightened,  half- 
vacant  sorrow.     *  Amen,'  said  Brother  Gideon,  gravely. 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  turned  to  go.  Brother  Silas  had 
clasped  his  powerful  arms  around  both  women,  and  was  holding 
them  in  a  ponderous  embrace. 

*  Go  forth,  young  man,  into  the  wilderness.' 

The  young  man  bowed  his  head,  and  urged  his  horse  forward 
in  the  bleak  and  barren  plain.  In  half  an  hour  every  vestige  of 
the  €amp  and  its  unwholesome  surroundings  was  lost  in  the 
distance.  It  was  as  if  the  strong  dessicating  wind,  which  seemed 
to  spring  up  at  his  horse's  feet,  had  cleanly  erased  the  flimsy 
structures  from  the  face  of  the  plain,  swept  away  the  lighter 
breath  of  praise  and  plaint,  and  dried  up  the  easy  flowing  tears. 
The  air  was  harsh  but  pure;  the  grim  economy  of  form  and 
shade  and  colour  in  the  level  plain  was  coarse  but  not  vulgar ; 
the  sky  above  him  was  cold  and  distant,  but  not  repellant;  the 
moisture  that  had  been  denied  his  eyes  at  the  prayer-meeting 
overflowed  them  here ;  the  words  that  had  choked  his  utterance 
an  hour  ago  now  rose  to  his  lips.  He  threw  himself  from  his  horse, 
and  kneeling  in  the  withered  grass— a  mere  atom  in  the  boundless, 
plain — lifted  his  pale  face  against  the  irresponsive  blue  and 
prayed. 

He  prayed  that  the  unselfish  dream  of  his  bitter  boyhood,  his 
disappointed  youth,  might  come  to  pass.  He  prayed  that  he 
might  in  higher  hands  become  the  humble  instrument  of  good  to 
his  fellow-man.  He  prayed  that  the  deficiencies  of  his  scant 
education,  his  self-taught  learning,  his  helpless  isolation,  and  his 
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inexperience  might  be  overlooked  or  reinforced  by  grace.  He 
prayed  that  the  Infinite  Compassion  might  enlighten  his  ignorance 
and  solitude  with  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit ;  in  his  very  weak- 
ness he  prayed  for  some  special  revelation,  some  sign  or  token, 
some  visitation  or  gracious  unbending  from  that  coldly  lifting  sky. 
The  low  sun  burned  the  black  edge  of  the  distant  tulea  with  dull 
eating  fires  as  he  prayed,  lit  the  dwarfed  hills  with  a  brief  but 
ineffectual  radiance,  and  then  died  out.  The  lingering  trade 
winds  fired  a  few  volleys  over  its  grave,  and  then  lapsed  into  a 
chilly  silence.  The  young  man  staggered  to  his  feet ;  it  was 
quite  dark  now,  but  the  coming  night  had  advanced  a  few  starry 
vedettes  so  near  the  plain  they  looked  like  human  watch-fires. 
For  an  instant  he  could  not  remember  where  he  wad.  Then  a 
light  trembled  far  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley.  Brother 
Gideon  recognised  it.  It  was  in  the  lonely  farmhouse  of  the 
widow  of  the  last  Circuit  preacher, 

11. 

The  abode  of  the  late  Eeverend  Marvin  Hiler  remained  in  the 
disorganised  condition  he  had  left  it  when  removed  from  his 
sphere  of  earthly  uselessness  and  continuous  accident.  The 
straggling  fence  that  only  half  enclosed  the  house  and  bam  had 
stopped  at  that  point  where  the  two  deacons  who  had  each 
volunteered  to  do  a  day's  work  on  it  had  completed  their  allotted 
time.  The  building  of  the  bam  had  been  arrested  when  the  half 
load  of  timber  contributed  by  Sugar  Mill  brethren  was  exhausted, 
and  three  windows  given  by  *  Christian  Seekers '  at  Martinez 
painfully  accented  the  boarded  spaces  for  the  other  three  that 
*  Unknown  Friends '  in  Tasajara  had  promised  but  not  yet  supplied. 
In  the  clearing  some  trees  that  had  been  felled  but  not  taken 
away  added  to  the  general  incompleteness. 

Something  of  this  unfinished  character  clung  to  the  widow 
Hiler  and  asserted  itself  in  her  three  children,  one  of  whom  was 
consistently  posthumous.  Prematurely  old  and  prematurely  dis- 
appointed, she  had  all  the  inexperience  of  girlhood  with  the  cares 
of  maternity,  and  kept  in  her  family  circle  the  freshness  of  an 
old  maid's  misogynistic  antipathies  with  a  certain  guilty  and 
remorseful  consciousness  of  widowhood.  She  supported  the 
meagre  household  to  which  her  husband  had  contributed  only  the 
extra  mouths  to  feed  with  reproachful  astonishment  and  weary 
incapacity.    She  had  long  since  grown  tired  of  trying  to  make 
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both  ends  meet,  of  which  she  declared  *  the  Lord  had  taken  one.' 
During  her  two  years'  widowhood  she  had  waited  on  Providence, 
.who  by  a  pleasing  local  fiction  had  been  made  responsible  for  the 
disused  and  cast-off  furniture  and  clothing  which  accompanied 
with  scriptural  texts  found  their  way  mysteriously  into  her  few 
habitable  rooms.  The  providential  manna  was  not  always  fresh ; 
the  ravens  who  fed  her  and  her  little  ones  with  flour  from  the 
Sugar  Mills  did  not  always  select  the  best  quality.  Small  wonder 
that,  sitting  by  her  lonely  hearthstone — a  borrowed  stove  that 
supplemented  the  unfinished  fireplace — surrounded  by  her  mis- 
matched furniture,  and  clad  in  misfitting  garments,  she  had  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  sniffling  during  her  dreary  watches.  In  her 
weaker  moments  she  attributed  it  to  grief;  in  her  stronger 
intervals  she  knew  that  it  sprang  from  damp  and  draught. 

In  her  apathy  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  at  her  unprotected 
door  even  at  that  hour  neither  surprised  nor  alarmed  her.  She  lifted 
her  head  as  the  door  opened  and  the  pale  face  of  Gideon  Deane 
looked  into  the  room.  She  moved  aside  the  cradle  she  was  rock- 
ing, and  taking  a  saucepan  and  tea-cup  from  a  chair  beside  her, 
absently  dusted  it  with  her  apron,  and  pointing  to  the  vacant  seat 
said,  *  Take  a  chair,'  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  stepped  from  the  next 
room  instead  of  the  outer  darkness. 

*  I'll  put  up  my  horse  first,'  said  Gideon  gently. 

*  So  do,'  responded  the  widow  briefly. 

Gideon  led  his  horse  across  the  enclosure,  stumbling  over  the 
heaps  of  rubbish,  dried  chips,  and  weather-beaten  shavings  with 
which  it  was  strewn,  until  he  reached  the  unfinished  bam,  where 
he  temporarily  bestowed  his  beast.  Then  taking  a  rusty  axe,  by 
the  faint  light  of  the  stars,  he  attacked  one  of  the  fallen  trees 
with  such  energy  that  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  he  reappeared 
at  the  door  with  an  armful  of  cut  boughs  and  chips,  which  he 
quietly  deposited  behind  the  stove.  Observing  that  he  was  still 
standing  as  if  looking  for  something,  the  widow  lifted  her  eyes 
and  said,  *  Ef  it's  the  bucket,  I  reckon  ye'll  find  it  at  the  spring, 
where  one  of  them  foolish  Filgee  boys  left  it.  I've  been  that 
tuckered  out  sens  sundown,  I  aint  had  the  ambition  to  go  and 
tote  it  back.'  Without  a  word  Gideon  repaired  to  the  spring, 
filled  the  missing  bucket,  replaced  the  hoop  on  the  loosened 
staves  of  another  he  found  lying  useless  beside  it,  and  again 
returned  to  the  house.  The  widow  once  more  pointed  to  the 
chair,  and  Gideon  sat  down.  *  It's  quite  a  spell  sens  you  woa  here,' 
said  the  Widow  Hiler  returning  her  foot  to  the  cradle-roqker  j 
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*  not  sens  yer  was  ordained.  Be'n  practisin',  I  reckon,  at  the 
meetin'.' 

A  slight  colour  came  into  his  cheek.  *  My  place  is  not  there> 
Sister  Hiler,'  he  said  gently;  *it*s  for  those  with  the  gift  o' 
tongnes.  I  go  forth  only  a  common  labourer  in  the  vineyard.' 
He  stopped  and  hesitated ;  he  might  have  said  more ;  but  the 
widow,  who  was  familiar  with  that  kind  of  humility  as  the  ordi- 
nary perfunctory  expression  of  her  class,  suggested  no  sympathetic 
interest  in  his  mission. 

*  Thar's  a  deal  o'  talk  over  there,'  she  said  drily,  *  and  thar's 
folks  ez  thinks  thar's  a  deal  o'  money  spent  in  picknicking  the 
Gospel  that  might  be  given  to  them  ez  wish  to  spread  it,  or  to 
their  widows  and  children.  But  that  don't  consam  you,  Brother 
Gideon.  Sister  Parsons  hez  money  enough  to  settle  her  darter 
Meely  comfortably  on  her  own  land  ;  and  I've  heard  tell  that  you 
and  Meely  was  only  waitin'  till  you  was  ordained  to  be  jined 
together.  You'll  hev  an  easier  time  of  it.  Brother  Gideon,  than 
poor  Marvin  Hiler  had,'  she  continued,  suppressing  her  tears  with 
a  certain  astringency  that  took  the  place  of  her  lost  pride ;  *  but 
the  Lord  wills  that  some  should  be  tried  and  some  not.' 

*  But  I  am  not  going  to  marry  Meely  Parsons,'  said  Gideon 
quietly. 

The  widow  took  her  foot  from  the  rocker.  *  Not  marry  Meely !' 
she  repeated  vaguely.  But  relapsing  into  her  despondent  mood 
she  continued :  ^  Then  I  reckon  it's  true  what  other  folks  sez  of 
Brother  Silas  Braggley  makin'  up  to  her  and  his  powerful  ex- 
hortin' influence  over  her  Ma.  Folks  sez  ez  Sister  Parsons  hez 
just  resigned  her  soul  inter  his  keepin'.' 

'  Brother  Silas  hez  a  heavenly  gift,'  said  the  young  man,  with 
gentle  enthusiasm ;  ^  and  perhaps  it  may  be  so.  If  it  is,  it  is 
the  Lord's  will.  But  I  do  not  marry  Meely  because  my  life  and 
my  ways  henceforth  must  lie  far  beyond  her  sphere  of  strength. 
I  oughtn't  to  drag  a  young  inexperienced  soul  with  me  to  battle 
and  struggle  in  the  thorny  paths  that  I  must  tread.' 

*  I  reckon  you  know  your  own  mind,'  said  Sister  Hiler  grimly. 

*  But  thar's  folks  ez  might  allow  that  Meely  Parsons  aint  any 
better  than  others  that  she  shouldn't  have  her  share  o'  trials  and 
keers  and  crosses.  Biches  and  bringin'  up  don't  exempt  folks 
from  the  shadder.  /  married  Marvin  Hiler  outer  a  house  ez  good 
ez  Sister  Parsons',  and  at  a  time  when  old  Cyrus  Parsons  hadn't 
a  roof  to  his  head  but  the  cover  of  the  emigrant  waggon  he  kem 
itcross  the  plains  in.     I  might  say  ez  Marvin  knowed  pretty  well 
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wot  it  was  to  have  a  helpmeet  in  his  ministratioD,  if  it  wasn't 
vanity  of  sperit  to  say  it  now.  But  the  flesh  is  weak,  Brother 
Gideon/  Her  influenza  here  resolved  itself  into  unmistakable 
tears,  which  she  wiped  away  with  the  first  article  that  was  acces- 
sible in  the  work-bag  before  her.  As  it  chanced  to  be  a  black 
silk  neckerchief  of  the  deceased  Hiler,  the  result  was  funereal, 
suggestive,  but  practically  ineflfective. 

*  You  were  a  good  wife  to  Brother  Hiler,'  said  the  young  man 
gently.     •  Everybody  knows  that.' 

*  It's  suthin  to  think  of  since  he's  gone,'  continued  the  widow, 
bringing  her  work  nearer  to  her  eyes  to  adjust  it  to  their  tear- 
dimmed  focus.  *  It's  suthin'  to  lay  to  heart  in  the  lonely  days 
and  nights  when  thar's  no  man  round  to  fetch  water  and  wood 
and  lend  a  hand  to  doin'  chores ;  its  suthin'  to  remember,  with 
his  three  children  to  feed,  and  little  Selby,  the  eldest,  that  vain 
and  useless  that  he  can't  even  tote  the  baby  round  while  I  do  the 
work  of  a  hired  man.' 

*  It's  a  hard  trial.  Sister  Hiler,'  said  Gideon,  *  but  the  Lord 
has  His  appointed  time.' 

Familiar  as  consolation  by  vague  quotation  was  to  Sister  Hiler, 
there  was  an  occult  sympathy  in  the  tone  in  which  this  was 
offered  that  lifted  her  for  an  instant  out  of  her  narrower  self. 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  The  personal  abstraction  of  the 
devotee  had  no  place  in  the  deep  dark  eyes  that  were  lifted  from 
the  cradle  to  hers  with  a  sad,  discriminating,  and  almost  womanly 
sympathy.  Surprised  out  of  her  selfish  preoccupation,  she  was 
reminded  of  her  apparent  callousness  to  what  might  be  his 
present  disappointment.  Perhaps  it  seemed  strange  to  her,  too, 
that  those  tender  eyes  should  go  a-begging. 

*Yer  takin'  a  Christian  view  of  yer  own  disappointment. 
Brother  Gideon,'  she  said,  with  less  astringency  of  manner ;  *  but 
every  heart  knoweth  its  own  sorrer.  I'll  be  gettin'  supper  now 
that  baby's  sleepin'  sound,  and  ye'U  sit  by  and  eat.' 

*  If  you  let  me  help  you,  Sister  Hiler,'  said  the  young  man 
with  a  cheerfulness  that  belied  any  overwhelming  heart  affection, 
and  awakened  in  the  widow  a  feminine  curiosity  as  to  his  real 
feelings  to  Meely.  But  her  further  questioning  was  met  with  a 
frank,  amiable,  and  simple  brevity  that  was  as  puzzling  as  the 
most  artful  periphrase  of  tact.  Accustomed  as  she  was  to  the 
loquacity  of  grief  and  the  confiding  prolixity  of  disappointed 
lovers,  she  could  not  understand  her  guest's  quiescent  attitude. 
Her  curiosity,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  the  habitual  contempla* 
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tion  of  her  own  sorrows,  and  she  could  not  forego  the  opportune 
presence  of  a  sympathising  auditor  to  whom  she  could  relieve  her 
feelings.  The  preparations  for  the  evening  meal  were  therefore 
accompanied  by  a  dreary  monotone  of  lamentation.  She  be- 
wailed her  lost  youth,  her  brief  courtship,  the  struggles  of  her 
early  married  life,  her  premature  widowhood,  her  penurious  and 
helpless  existence,  the  disruption  of  all  her  present  ties,  the 
hopelessness  of  the  future.  She  rehearsed  the  unending  plaint 
of  those  long  evenings,  set  to  the  music  of  the  restless  wind 
around  her  bleak  dwelling,  with  something  of  its  stridulous 
reiteration.  The  young  man  listened  and  replied  with  softly 
assenting  eyes,  but  without  pausing  in  the  material  aid  that  he 
was  quietly  giving  her.  He  had  removed  the  cradle  of  the  sleep- 
ing child  to  the  bedroom,  quieted  the  sudden  wakefulness  of 
*  Pinkey,'  rearranged  the  straggling  furniture  of  the  sitting-room 
with  much  order  and  tidiness,  repaired  the  hinges  of  a  rebellious 
shutter  and  the  lock  of  an  unyielding  door,  and  yet  had  ap- 
parently retained  an  unabated  interest  in  her  spoken  woes.  Sur- 
prised once  more  into  recognising  this  devotion,  Sister  Hiler 
abruptly  arrested  her  monologue. 

•  Well,  if  you  ain't  the  handiest  man  I  ever  seed  about  a 
house  1 ' 

*  Am  I  ? '  said  Gideon,  with  suddenly  sparkling  eyes.  *  Do  you 
really  think  so  ? ' 

*Ido.' 

*Then  you  don't  know  how  glad  I  am.'  His.  frank  face  so 
unmistakably  showed  his  simple  gratification  that  the  widow, 
after  gazing  at  him  for  a  moment,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  bewildering  fancy.  The  first  eflfect  of  it  was  the  abrupt  with- 
drawal of  her  eyes,  then  a  sudden  eflfusion  of  blood  to  her  fore- 
head that  finally  extended  to  her  cheek-bones,  and  then  an 
interval  of,  forgetfulness  where  she  remained  with  a  plate  held 
vaguely  in  her  hand.  When  she  succeeded  at  last  in  putting  it 
on  the  table  instead  of  the  young  man's  lap,  she  said  in  a  voice 
quite  unlike  her  own, 

*Sho!' 

<  I  mean  it,'  said  Gideon,  cheerfully.  After  a  pause,  in  which 
he  unostentatiously  rearranged  the  table  which  the  widow  was 
abstractedly  disorganising,  he  said  gently,  *  After  tea,  when  you're 
not  80  much  flustered  with  work  and  worry,  and  more  composed 
in  spirit,  we'll  have  a  little  talk.  Sister  Hiler.  I'm  in  no  hurry 
to-night,  and  if  you  don't  mind  I'll  make  myself  comfortable  in 
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the  barn  with  my  blanket  until  sun-up  to-morrow.  I  can  get  up 
early  enough  to  do  some  odd  chores  round  the  lot  before  I  go.' 

*You  know  best,  Brother  Gideon,'  said  the  widow,  faintly, 
*  and  if  you  think  it's  the  Lord's  will,  and  no  speshal  trouble  to 
you,  so  do.  But  sakes  alive  !  it's  time  I  tidied  myself  a  little,' 
she  continued,  lifting  one  hand  to  her  hair,  while  with  the  other 
she  endeavoured  to  fasten  a  buttonless  collar ;  *  leavin'  alone  the 
vanities  o'  dress,  it's  ez  much  as  one  kin  do  to  keep  a  clean  rag  on 
with  the  children  climbin'  over  ye.  Sit  by  and  I'll  be  back  in  a 
minit.'  She  retired  to  the  back  room,  and  in  a  few  moments 
returned  with  smoothed  hair  and  a  palm-leaf  broche  shawl 
thrown  over  her  shoulders,  which  not  only  concealed  the  ravages 
made  by  time  and  maternity  on  the  gown  beneath,  but  to  some 
extent  gave  her  the  suggestion  of  being  a  casual  visitor  in  her 
own  household.  It  must  be  confessed  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  Sister  Hiler  rather  lent  herself  to  this  idea,  possibly 
from  the  fact  that  it  temporarily  obliterated  the  children,  and 
quite  removed  her  from  any  responsibility  in  the  unpicturesque 
household.  This  effect  was  only  marred  by  the  absence  of  any 
impression  upon  Gideon,  who  scarcely  appeared  to  notice  the 
change,  and  whose  soft  eyes  seemed  rather  to  identify  the  miser- 
able woman  under  her  forced  disguise.  He  prefaced  the  meal 
with  a  fervent  grace,  to  which  the  widow  listened  with  something 
of  the  conscious  attitude  she  had  adopted  at  church  during  her 
late  husband's  ministration,  and  during  the  meal  she  ate  with  a 
like  consciousness  of  *  company  manners.' 

Later  that  evening  Selby  Hiler  woke  up  in  his  little  truckle 
bed,  listening  to  the  rising  midnight  wind,  which  in  his  childish 
fancy  he  confounded  with  the  sound  of  voices  that  came  through 
the  open  door  of  the  living  room.  He  recognised  the  deep  voice 
of  the  young  minister,  Gideon,  and  the  occasional  tearful  re- 
sponses of  his  mother,  and  he  was  fancying  himself  again  at 
church  when  he  heard  a  step,  and  the  young  preacher  seemed  to 
enter  the  room,  and  going  to  the  bed  leaned  over  it  and  kissed 
him  on  the  forehead,  and  then  bent  over  his  little  brother  and 
sister  and  kissed  them  too.  Then  he  slowly  re-entered  the  living 
room.  Lifting  himself  softly  on  his  elbow,  Selby  saw  him  go  up 
towards  his  mother,  who  was  crying,  with  her  head  on  the  table, 
and  kiss  her  also  on  the  forehead.  Then  he  said  '  Good  night,' 
and  the  front  door  closed,  and  Selby  heard  his  footsteps  crossing 
the  lot  towards  the  barn.  His  mother  was  still  sitting  with  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands  when  he  fell  asleep. 
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She  sat  by  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire  until  the  house  was 
still  again,  then  she  rose  and  wiped  her  eyes.  ^Et's  a  good 
thing,'  she  said,  going  to  the  bedroom  door,  and  looking  in  upon 
her  sleeping  children ;  ^  et's  a  mercy  and  a  blessing  for  them  and — 
for — me.    But — but — ^he  might — hev — said — he loved  me  1 ' 

III. 

Although  Gideon  Deane  contrived  to  find  a  nest  for  his  blanket 
in  the  mouldy  straw  of  the  unfinished  bam  loft,  he  could  not 
sleep.  He  restlessly  watched  the  stars  through  the  cracks  of  the 
boarded  roof,  and  listened  to  the  wind  that  made  the  half-open 
structure  as  vocal  as  a  sea-shell,  until  past  midnight.  Once  or 
twice  he  had  fancied  he  heard  the  tramp  of  horsehoofs  on  the  far- 
ofif  trail,  and  now  it  seemed  to  approach  nearer,  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  voices.  Crideon  raised  his  head  and  looked  through  the 
doorway  of  the  loft.  He  was  not  mistaken :  two  men  had  halted 
in  the  road  before  the  house,  and  were  examining  it  as  if  un- 
certain if  it  were  the  dwelling  they  were  seeking,  and  were  hesi- 
tating if  they  should  rouse  the  inmates.  Thinking  he  might 
spare  the  widow  this  disturbance  to  her  slumbers,  and  possibly 
some  alarm,  he  rose  quickly,  and  descending  to  the  enclosure, 
walked  towards  the  house.  As  he  approached  the  men  advanced 
to  meet  him,  and  by  accident  or  design  ranged  themselves  on 
either  side.  A  glance  showed  him  they  were  strangers  to  the 
locality. 

*  We're  lookin'  fer  the  preacher  that  lives  here,'  said  one  who 
seemed  to  be  the  elder.   ^  A  man  by  the  name  o'  Hiler,  I  reckon ! ' 

*  Brother  Hiler  has  been  dead  two  years,'  responded  Gideon. 
*  His  widow  and  children  live  here.' 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other.  The  younger  one  laughed ; 
the  elder  mumbled  something  about  its  being  <  three  years  ago,' 
and  then  turning  suddenly  on  Gideon,  said : 

*  P'r'aps  youWe  a  preacher  ? ' 
a  am.' 

*  Can  you  come  to  a  dying  man  ? ' 
*IwilL' 

The  two  men  again  looked  at  each  other.  '  But,'  continued 
Gideon,  softly,  *  you'll  please  keep  quiet  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  widow  and  her  children,  while  I  get  my  horse.'  He  turned 
away ;  the  younger  man  made  a  movement  as  if  to  stop  him,  but 
the  elder  quickly  restrained  his  hand.    'He  isn't  goin'  to  run 
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away,*  he  whispered,     •Look,'  he  added,  as  Gideon  a  moment 
later  reappeared  mounted  and  equipped. 

*  Do  you  think  we'll  be  in  time  ? '  asked  the  young  preacher 
as  they  rode  quickly  away  in  the  direction  of  the  tules. 

The  younger  repressed  a  laugh ;  the  other  answered  grimly,  *  I 
reckon.' 

*  And  is  he  conscious  of  his  danger  ? ' 

*  I  reckon.' 

Gideon  did  not  speak  again.  But  as  the  onus  of  that  silence 
seemed  to  rest  upon  the  other  two,  the  last  speaker,  after  a  few 
moments'  silent  and  rapid  riding,  continued  abruptly,  *  You  don't 
seem  curious  ? ' 

*  Of  what  ? '  said  Gideon,  lifting  his  soft  eyes  to  the  speaker. 
•  You  tell  me  of  a  brother  at  the  point  of  death,  who  seeks  the 
Lord  through  an  humble  vessel  like  myself.  He  will  tell  me  the 
rest.' 

A  silence  still  more  constrained  on  the  part  of  the  two 
strangers  followed,  which  they  endeavoured  to  escape  from  by 
furious  riding ;  so  that  in  half-an-hour  the  party  had  reached  a 
point  where  the  tules  began  to  sap  the  arid  plain,  while  beyond 
them  broadened  the  lagoons  of  the  distant  river.  In  the  fore- 
ground, near  a  clump  of  dwarfed  willows,  a  camp-fire  was  burning, 
around  which  fifteen  or  twenty  armed  men  were  collected,  their 
horses  picketed  in  an  outer  circle  guarded  by  two  mounted 
sentries.  A  blasted  cotton-wood  with  a  single  black  arm  extended 
over  the  tules  stood  ominously  against  the  dark  sky. 

The  circle  opened  to  receive  them  and  closed  again.  The 
elder  man  dismounted,  and  leading  Gideon  to  the  blasted  cotton- 
wood,  pointed  to  a  pinioned  man  seated  at  its  foot  with  an  armed 
guard  over  him.  He  looked  up  at  Gideon  with  an  amused 
smile. 

*  You  said  it  was  a  dying  man,'  said  Gideon,  recoiling. 

*He  will  be  a  d«ad  man  in  half-an-hour,'  returned  the 
stranger. 

*  And  you  ? ' 

'  We  are  the  Vigilantes  from  Alamo.  This  man,'  pointing  to 
the  prisoner,  *is  a  gambler  who  killed  a  man  yesterday.  We 
hunted  him  here,  tried  him  an  hour  ago,  and  found  him  guilty. 
The  last  man  we  hung  here,  three  years  ago,  asked  for  a  parson. 
We  brought  him  the  man  who  used  to  live  where  we  found  you. 
So  we  thought  we'd  give  this  man  the  same  show,  and  brought 
you.' 

*  And  if  I  refuse  ? '  said  Gideon* 
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The  leader  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ^  That's  his  look  out,  not 
ours.  We've  given  him  the  chance.  Drive  ahead,  boys,'  he 
added,  turning  to  the  others ;  *  the  parson  allows  he  won't  take 
a  hand.' 

*  One  moment,'  said  Gideon,  in  desperation,  '  one  moment, 
for  the  sake  of  that  God  you  have  brought  *me  here  to  invoke 
in  behalf  of  this  wretched  man.  One  moment,  for  the  sake  of 
Him  in  whose  presence  you  must  stand  one  day  as  he  does  now.' 
With  passionate  earnestness  he  pointed  out  the  vindictive 
impulse  they  were  mistaking  for  Divine  justice ;  with  pathetic 
fervency  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  implored  their  mercy  for  the 
culprit.  But  in  vain.  As  at  the  camp  meeting  of  the  day  before, 
he  was  chilled  to  find  his  words  seemed  to  fall  on  unheeding  and 
unsympathetic  ears.  He  looked  around  on  their  abstracted  faces  ; 
in  their 'gloomy  savage  enthusiasm  for  expiatory .  sacrifice,  he  was 
horrified  to  find  the  same  unreasoning  exaltation  that  had 
checked  his  exhortations  then.  Only  one  face  looked  upon  his, 
half  mischievously,  half  compassionately.     It  was  the  prisoner's. 

*  Yer  wastin'  time  on  us,'  said  the  leader,  drily ;  *  wastin'  his 
time.     Hadn't  you  better  talk  to  him  ?  ' 

Gideon  rose  to  his  feet,  pale  and  cold.  '  He  may  have  some- 
thing to  confess.     May  I  speak  with  him  alone  ? '  he  said,  gently. 

The  leader  motioned  to  the  sentry  to  fall  back.  Gideon 
placed  himself  before  the  prisoner  so  that  in  the  faint  light  of 
the  camp  fire  the  man's  figure  was  partly  hidden  by  his  own. 
*  You  meant  well  with  your  little  bliifiF,  pardner,'  said  the  prisoner, 
not  unkindly,  *  but  they've  got  the  cards  to  win.' 

*  Kneel  down  with  your  back  to  me,'  said  Gideon,  in  a  low 
voice.  The  prisoner  fell  on  his  knees.  At  the  same  time  he 
felt  Gideon's  hand  and  the  gliding  of  steel  behind  his  back,  and 
the  severed  cords  hung  loosely  on  his  arms  and  legs. 

*  When  I  lift  my  voice  to  God,  brother,'  said  Gideon,  softly, 
'  drop  on  your  face  and  crawl  as  far  as  you  can  in  a  straight  line 
in  my  shadow,  then  break  for  the  tules.  I  will  stand  between 
you  and  their  first  fire.' 

*  Are  you  mad  ? '  said  the  prisoner.  *  Do  you  think  they  won't 
fire  lest  they  should  hurt  you  ?  Man  !  they'll  kill  you,  the  first 
thing.' 

*  So  be  it — if  your  chance  is  better.' 

Still  on  his  knees,  the  man  grasped  Gideon's  two  hands  in  his 
own  and  devoured  him  with  his  eyes. 

*  You  mean  it?' 
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'I  do/ 

*  Then,'  said  the  prisoner,  quietly,  *  I  reckon  I'll  stop  and  heaf 
what  you'ye  got  to  say  about  God  until  they're  ready.' 

<  You  refuse  to  fly?' 

*  I  reckon  I  was  never  better  fitted  to  die  than  now^'  said  the 
prisoner,  still  grasping  his  hand.  After  a  pause  he  added  in  a 
lower  tone,  *  I  can't  pray — ^but — I  think,'  he  hesitated  ;  *  I  think  I 
could  manage  to  ring  in  in  a  hymn.' 

«  Will  you  try,  brother  ?  ' 

*Yes.' 

With  their  hands  tightly  clasped  together,  Gideon  lifted  his 
gentle  voice.  The  air  was  a  common  one,  familiar  in  the  local 
religious  gatherings,  and  after  the  first  verse  one  or  two  of  the 
sullen  lookers-on' joined  not  unkindly  in  the  refrain.  But,  as  he 
went  on,  the  air  and  words  seemed  to  oflFer  a  vague  expression  to 
the  dull  lowering  animal  emotion  of  the  savage  concourse,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  verse  the  refrain,  augmented  in  volume 
and  swelled  by  every  voice  in  the  camp,  swept  out  over  the 
hollow  plain. 

It  was  met  in  the  distance  by  a  far-oflf  cry.  With  an  oath 
taking  the  place  of  his  supplication,  the  leader  sprang  to  his  feet. 
But  too  late !  The  cry  was  repeated  as  a  nearer  slogan  of  defiance 
— the  plain  shook — there  was  the  tempestuous  onset  of  furious 
hoofs — a  dozen  shots — the  scattering  of  the  embers  of  the  camp- 
fire  into  a  thousand  vanishing  sparks  even  as  the  lurid  gathering 
of  savage  humanity  was  dispersed  and  dissipated  over  the  plain, 
and  Gideon  and  the  prisoner  stood  alone.  But  as  the  Sheriff  of 
Contra  Costa  with  his  rescuing  posse  swept  by,  the  man  they  had 
come  to  save  fell  forward  in  Gideon's  arms  with  a  bullet  in  his 
breast — the  Parthian  shot  of  the  flying  Vigilante  leader. 

The  eager  crowd  that  surged  around  him  with  outstretched 
helping  hands  would  have  hustled  Gideon  aside.  But  the  wounded 
man  roused  himself,  and  throwing  an  arm  around  the  young 
preacher's  neck,  warned  them  back  with  the  other.  ^  Stand 
back ! '  he  gasped.  *  He  risked  his  life  for  mine  I  Look  at  him, 
boys !  Wanted  ter  stand  up  'twixt  them  hounds  and  me  and 
draw  their  fire  on  himself!  Ain't  he  just  hell?'  He  stopped; 
an  apologetic  smile  crossed  his  lips.  *  I  clean  forgot,  pardner ; 
but  it's  all  right.  I  said  I  was  ready  to  go ;  and  I  am.'  His  arm 
slipped  from  Gideon's  neck;  he  slid  to  the  ground;  he  had 
fainted. 

A  dark,  military-looking  man  pushed  his  way  through  the 
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tsrowd — the  surgeon,  one  of  the  posse^  accompanied  by  a  younger 
man  &8tidiously  dressed.  The  former  bent  over  the  unconscious 
prisoner,  and  tore  open  his  shirt ;  the  latter  followed  his  move- 
ments with  a*  flush  of  anxious  inquiry  in  his  handsome,  careless 
face.  After  a  moment's  pause  the  surgeon,  without  looking  up, 
answered  the  young  man's  mute  questioning.  ^  Better  send  the 
Sheriff  here  at  once,  Jack.' 

'  He  is  here,'  responded  the  official,  joining  the  group. 

The  surgeon  looked  up  at  him.  ^  I  am  afraid  they've  put  the 
case  out  of  your  jurisdiction,  Sheriff,'  he  said  grimly.  ^It's 
only  a  matter  of  a  day  or  two  at  best — ^perhaps  only  of  a  few 
hours.    But  he  won't  live  to  be  taken  back  to  gaol.' 

^  Will  he  live  to  go  as  far  as  Martinez  ? '  asked  the  young  man 
addressed  as  Jack. 

*  With  care,  perhaps.' 

*  Will  you  be  responsible  for  him,  Jack  Hamlin  ? '  said  the 
Sheriff  suddenly. 

*  I  will.' 

*  Then  take  him.     Stay — he's  comingto.' 

The  wounded  man  slowly  opened  his  eyes.  They  fell  upon 
Jack  Hamlin  with  a  pleased  look  of  recognition,  but  almost 
instantly  and  anxiously  glanced  around  as  if  seeking  another. 
Leaning  over  him.  Jack  said  gaily,  *  They've  passed  you  over  to 
me,  old  man  ;  are  you  willing  ? ' 

The  wounded  man's  eyes  assented,  but  still  moved  restlessly 
from  side  to  side. 

*  Is  there  anyone  you  want  to  go  with  you  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  eyes. 

*  The  doctor,  of  course  ? ' 

The  eyes  did  not  answer.  Gideon  dropped  on  his  knees 
beside  him.  A  ray  of  light  flashed  in  the  helpless  man's  eyes 
and  transfigured  his  whole  face. 

*  You  want  him  ? '  said  Jack  incredulously. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  eyes. 

*  Whai— the  preacher  ? ' 

The  lips  struggled  to  speak.  Everybody  bent  down  to  hear 
tis  reply. 

^  You  bet,'  he  said  feintly. 

IV. 

It  was  early  morning  when  the  waggon  containing  the  wounded 
man,  Gideon,  Jack  Hamlin,  and  the  surgeon,  crept  slowly  through 
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the  streets  of  Martinez  and   stopped   before   the   door   of  the 

*  Palmetto  Shades.'  The  upper  floor  of  this  saloon  and  hostelry 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Hamlin  as  his  private  lodgings,  and  was 
fitted  up  with  the  usual  luxury  and  more  than  the  usual  fasti- 
diousness of  his  extravagant  class.  As  the  dusty  and  travel-worn 
party  trod  the  soft  carpets  and  brushed  aside  the  silken  hangings 
in  their  slow  progress  with  their  helpless  burden  to  the  lace- 
canopied  and  snowy  couch  of  the  young  gambler,  it  seemed  almost 
a  profanation  of  some  feminine  seclusion.  Gideon,  to  whom  such 
luxury  was  unknown,  was  profoundly  troubled.  The  voluptuous 
ease  and  sensuousness,  the  refinements  of  a  life  of  irresponsible 
indulgence,  affected  him  with  a  physical  terror  to  which  in  his 
late  moment  of  real  peril  he  had  been  a  stranger ;  the  gilding 
and  mirrors  blinded  his  eyes  ;  even  the  faint  perfume  seemed  to 
him  an  unhallowed  incense,  and  turned  him  sick  and  giddy. 
Accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  disease  and  misery  in  its  humblest 
places  and  meanest  surroundings,  the  wounded  desperado  lying 
in  laces  and  fine  linen  seemed  to  him  monstrous  and  unnatural. 
Tt  required  all  his  self-abnegation,  all  his  sense  of  duty,  all  his 
deep  pity,  and  all  the  instinctive  tact  which  was  born  of  his 
gentle  thoughtfulness  for  others,  to  repress  a  shrinking.  But 
when  the  miserable  cause  of  all  again  opened  his  eyes  and  sought 
Gideon's  hand,  he  forgot  it  all.  Happily,  Hamlin,  who  had  been 
watching  him  with  wondering  but  critical  eyes,  mistook  his  con- 
cern. *  Don't  you  worry  about  that  gin-mill  and  hash-gymnasium 
downstairs,'  he  said.  *  I've  given  the  proprietor  a  thousand 
dollars  to  shut  up  shop  as  long  as  this  thing  lasts.'  That  this 
was  done  from  some  delicate  sense  of  respect  to  the  preacher's 
domiciliary  presence,  and  not  entirely  to  secure  complete  quiet 
and  seclusion  for  the  invalid,  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hamlin's  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  and  even  the  hall,  were  filled 
with  eager  friends  and  inquirers.  It  was  discomposing  to  Gideon 
to  find  himself  almost  an  equal  subject  of  interest  and  curiosity 
to  the  visitors.  The  story  of  his  simple  devotion  had  lost  nothing 
by  report;  hats  were  doffed  in  his  presence  that  might  have 
grown  to  their  wearers'  heads ;  the  boldest  eyes  dropped  as  he 
passed  by ;  he  had  only  to  put  his  pale  face  out  of  the  bedroom 
door  and  the  loudest  discussion,  heated  by  drink  or  affection,  fell 
to  a  whisper.  The  surgeon,  who  had  recognised  the  one  dominant 
wish  of  the  hopelessly  sinking  man,  gravely  retired,  leaving 
Gideon  a  few  simple  instructions  and  directions  for  their  use. 

*  He'll  last  as  long  as  he  has  need  of  you,'  he  said  respectfully, 
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*  My  art  is  only  second  here.  God  help  you  both !  When  he 
wakes,  make  the  most  of  your  time.' 

In  a  few  moments  he  did  waken,  and  as  before  turned  his 
fading  look  almost  instinctively  on  the  faithful,  gentle  eyes  that 
were  watching  him.  How  Gideon  made  the  most  of  his  time  did 
not  transpire,  but  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  when  the  dying  man  had 
again  lapsed  into  unconsciousness,  he  softly  opened  the  door  of 
the  sitting-room. 

Hamlin  started  hastily  to  his  feet.  He  had  cleared  the  room 
of  his  visitors,  and  was  alone.  He  turned  a  moment  towards  the 
window  before  he  faced  Gideon  with  inquiring  but  curiouely- 
shining  eyes. 

*  Well  ? '  he  said,  hesitatingly. 

'Do  you  know  Kate  Somers  ? '  asked  Gideon. 
Hanodin  opened  his  brown  eyes.     *  Yes.' 

*  Can  you  send  for  her  ? ' 
*What,A«re?' 

*  Yes,  here'.' 
'What  for?' 

*  To  marry  him,'  said  Gideon,  gently.  *  There's  no  time  to 
lose.' 

*  To  rfmrry  him  ? ' 
^  He  wishes  it.' 

*  But  say — 0  come,  now,'  said  Hamlin  confidentially,  leaning 
back  with  his  hands  on  the  top  of  a  chair.  ^  Aint  this  playing  it 
a  little— just  a  Zittfc— too  low  down  ?  Of  course  you  mean  well, 
and  all  that;  but  come,  now,  say — couldn't  you  just  let  up  on  him 
there  ?  Why,  she ' — Hamlin  softly  closed  the  door — *  she's  got 
no  character.' 

*  The  more  reason  he  should  give  her  one.' 

A  cynical  knowledge  of  matrimony  imparted  to  him  by  the 
wives  of  others  evidently  coloured  Mr.  Hamlin's  views.  *  Well, 
perhaps  it's  all  the  same  if  he's  going  to  die.  But  isn't  it  rather 
rough  onAer?  I  don't  know,' he  added,  reflectively ;  *8he  was 
snivelling  round  here  a  little  while  ago,  until  I  sent  her  away.' 

*  You  sent  her  away ! '  echoed  Gideon. 
«Idid.' 

*Why?' 

*  Because  you  were  here.' 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Hamlin  departed,  and  in  half  an  hour  re- 
appeared with  two  brilliantly  dressed  women.  One,  hysterical, 
tearful,  frightened,  and  pallid,  was  the  destined  bride ;  the  other, 
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highly  coloured,  excited  and  pleasedly  observant,  was  her  friend. 
Two  men  hastily  summoned  from  the  anteroom  as  witnesses  com- 
pleted the  group  that  moved  into  the  bedroom  and  gathered 
round  the  bed. 

The  ceremony  was  simple  and  brief.  It  was  well,  for  of  all 
who  took  part  in  it  none  was  more  shaken  by  emotion  than  the 
officiating  priest.  The  brilliant  dresses  of  the  women,  the  contrast 
of  their  painted  faces  with  the  waxen  pallor  of  the  dying  man ; 
the  terrible  incongruity  of  their  voices,  inflexions,  expressions  and 
familiarity ;  the  mingled  perfume  of  cosmetics  and  the  £Ednt  odour 
of  wine ;  the  eyes  of  the  younger  woman  following  his  movements 
with  strange  absorption,  so  affected  him  that  he  was  glad  when  he 
could  fall  on  his  knees  at  last  and  bury  his  face  in  the  pillow  of 
the  sufferer.  The  hand  that  had  been  placed  in  the  bride's  cold 
fingers  slipped  from  them  and  mechanically  sought  Gideon's  again. 
The  significance  of  the  unconscious  act  brought  the  first  sponta- 
neous tears  into  the  woman's  eyes.  It  was  his  last  act,  for  when 
Grideon's  voice  was  again  lifted  in  prayer,  the  spirit  for  whom  it 
was  offered  had  risen  with  it,  as  it  were  still  lovingly  hand  in 
hand,  from  the  earth  for  ever. 

The  funeral  was  arranged  for  two  days  later,  and  Gideon 
found  that  his  services  had  been  so  seriously  yet  so  humbly 
counted  upon  by  the  friends  of  the  dead  man  that  he  could  scarce 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  tell  them  that  it  was  the  function  of  the 
local  preacher — an  older  and  more  experienced  man  than  himself, 
'  If  it  is,'  said  Jack  Hamlin,  coolly,  ^  I'm  afraid  he  won't  get  a 
yaller  dog  to  come  to  his  church ;  but  if  you  say  you'll  preach  at 
the  grave,  there  aint  a  man,  woman,  or  child  that  will  be  kept 
away.  Don't  you  go  back  on  your  luck,  now;  it's  something 
awful  and  nigger-like.  You've  got  this  crowd  where  the  hair  is 
short ;  excuse  me,  but  it's  so.  Talk  of  revivals !  You  could  give 
that  one-horse  show  in  Tasajara  a  hundred  points,  and  skunk 
them  easily.'  Indeed  had  Gideon  been  accessible  to  vanity,  the 
spontaneous  homage  he  met  with  everywhere  would  have  touched 
him  more  sympathetically  and  kindly  than  it  did ;  but  in  the  utter 
unconsciousness  of  his  own  power  and  the  quality  they  worshipped 
in  him,  he  felt  alarmed  and  impatient  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
their  weak  sympathy  with  his  own  human  weakness.  In  the 
depth  pf  his  unselfish  heart  lit,  it  must  be  confessed,  only  by  the 
scant,  inefficient  lamp  of  his  youthful  experience,  he  really  believed 
he  had  failed  in  his  apostolic  mission  because  he  had  been  unable 
to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  Vigilantes  by  oral  appeal  and  argument* 
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Feeling  thus,  the  reverence  of  these  irreligious  people  that  sur- 
rounded him,  the  fisu^ile  yielding  of  their  habits  and  prejudices  to 
his  half-uttered  wish,  appeared  to  him  only  a  temptation  of  the 
flesh.  No  one  had  sought  him  after  the  manner  of  the  camp 
meeting ;  he  had  converted  the  wounded  man  through  a  common 
weakness  of  their  humanity.  More  than  that,  he  was  conscious 
of  a  growing  fascination  for  the  truthfulness  and  sincerity  of  that 
class ;  particularly  of  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin,  whose  conversion  he  felt 
he  could  never  attempt,  yet  whose  strange  friendship  alternately 
thrilled  and  frightened  him. 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  funeral.  The  coffin,  half 
smothered  ii;L  wreaths  and  flowers,  stood  upon  trestles  in  the  ante- 
room; a  large  silver  plate  bearing  an  inscription  on  which 
for  the  second  time  Gideon  read  the  name  of  the  man  he  had 
converted.  It  was  a  name  associated  on  the  frontier  so  often 
with  reckless  hardihood,  dissipation,  and  blood,  that  even  now 
Gideon  trembled  at  his  presumption,  and  was  chilled  by  a 
momentary  doubt  of  the  efficiency  of  his  labour.  Drawing 
unconsciously  nearer  to  the  mute  subject  of  his  thoughts,  he 
threw  his  arms  across  the  coffin  and  buried  his  fax^e  between 
them. 

A  stream  of  soft  music,  the  echo  of  some  forgotten  song, 
seemed  to  Gideon  to  suddenly  fill  and  possess  the  darkened 
room,  and  then  to  slowly  die  away,  like  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  a  door  upon  a  flood  of  golden  radiance.  He  listened  with 
hushed  breath  and  a  beating  heart.  He  had  never  heard  any- 
thing like  it  before.  Again  the  strain  arose,  the  chords  swelled 
round  him,  until  from  their  midst  a  tenor  voice  broke  high  and 
steadfast,  like  a  star  in  troubled  skies.  Gideon  scarcely  breathed. 
It  was  a  hynm — ^but  such  a  hymn.  He  had  never  conceived 
there  could  be  such  beautiful  words,  joined  to  such  exquisite 
melody,  and  sung  with  a  grace  so  tender  and  true.  What  were 
all  other  hymns  to  this  ineflfable  yearning  for  light,  for  love,  and 
for  infinite  rest  ?  Thrilled  and  exalted,  Gideon  felt  his  doubts 
pierced  and  scattered  by  that  iDuminating  cry.  Suddenly  he 
rose,  and  with  a  troubled  thought  pushed  open  the  door  to  the 
sitting-room.  It  was  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin  sitting  before  a  parlour 
organ.    The  music  ceased. 

*  It  was  ^ou,'  stammered  Gideon. 

Jack  nodded,  struck  a  few  chords  by  way  of  finish,  and  then 
wheeled  round  on  the  music-stool  towards  Gideon.  His  face  was 
slightly  flushed.     <  Yes.    I  used  to  be  the  organist  and  tenor  in 
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ODr  church  in  the  States.  I  used  to  snatch  the  sinners  bald- 
headed  with  that.  Do  you  know  I  reckon  I'll  sing  that  to- 
mohrow,  if  you  like,  and  maybe  afterwards  we'll — but — '  — he 
stopped — *  we'll  talk  of  that  after  the  funeral.  It's  business.* 
Seeing  Gideon  still  glancing  with  a  troubled  air  from  the  organ 
to  himself,  he  said :  *  Would  you  like  to  try  that  hymn  with  me  ? 
Come  on ! ' 

He  again  struck  the  chords.  As  the  whole  room  seemed  to 
throb  with  the  music,  Gideon  felt  himself  again  carried  away. 
Glancing  over  Jack's  shoulders,  he  could  read  the  words  but  not 
the  notes ;  yet,  having  a  quick  ear  for  rhythm,  he  presently  joined 
in  with  a  deep  but  uncultivated  baritone.  Together  they  forgot 
everything  else,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  were  only  recalled  by 
the  presence  of  a  silently  admiring  concourse  of  votive-offering 
friends  who  had  gathered  round  them. 

The  funeral  took  place  the  next  day  at  the  grave  dug  in  the 
public  cemetery — a  green  area  fenced  in  by  the  palisading  tules. 
The  words  of  Gideon  were  brief  but  humble;  the  strongest 
partisan  of  the  dead  man  could  find  no  fault  in  a  confession  of 
human  frailty  in  which  the  speaker  humbly  confessed  his  share,  and 
when  the  hymn  was  started  by  Hamlin  and  taken  up  by  Gideon, 
the  vast  multitude,  drawn  by  interest  and  curiosity,  joined  as  in  a 
solemn  Amen. 

Later,  when  those  two  strangely-assorted  friends  had  returned 
to  Mr.  Hamlin's  rooms  previous  to  Gideon's  departure,  the  former, 
in  a  manner  more  serious  than  his  habitual  cynical  good-humour, 
began,  *  I  said  I  had  to  talk  business  with  you.  The  boys  about 
here  want  to  build  a  church  for  you,  and  are  ready  to  plank  the 
money  down  if  you'll  say  it's  a  go.  You  understand  they  aren't 
asking  you  to  run  in  opposition  to  that  Gospel  sharp — excuse  me — 
that's  here  now,  nor  do  they  want  you  to  run  a  side  show  in  con- 
nection with  it.  They  want  you  to  be  independent.  They  don't 
pin  you  down  to  any  kind  of  religion,  you  know';  whatever  you 
care  to  give  them — Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian — is 
mighty  good  enough  for  them,  if  you'll  expound  it.  You  might 
give  a  little  of  each,  or  one  on  one  day  and  one  another — they'll 
never  know  the  difference  if  you  only  mix  the  drinks  yourself. 
They'll  give  you  a  house  and  guarantee  you  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
the  first  year.' 

He  stopped  and  walked  towards  the  window.  The  sunlight 
that  fell  upon  his  handsome  lace  seemed  to  call  back  the  careless 
smile  to  his  lips  and  the  reckless  fire  to  his  brown  eyes.     *  I  don't 
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suppose  there's  a  man  among  them  that  wouldn't  tell  you  all  this 
in  a  great  deal  better  way  than  I  do.  But  the  darned  fools — 
excuse  me — would  have  me  break  it  to  you.  Why,  I  don't  know. 
I  needn't  tell  you  I  like  you — not  only  for  what  you  did  •for 
George^ — but  I  like  you  for  your  style — for  yourself.  And  I  want 
you  to  accept.  You  could  keep  these  rooms  till  they  got  a  house 
ready  for  you.  Together — you  and  me — we'd  make  that  organ 
howl.  But  because  I  like  it — because  it's  everything  to  us — and 
nothing  to  you,  it  don't  seem  square  for  me  to  ask  it.     Does  it  ? ' 

Gideon  replied  by  taking  Hamlin's  hand.  His  face  was  per- 
fectly pale,  but  his  look  collected.  He  had  not  expected  this 
offer,  and  yet  when  it  was  made  he  felt  as  if  he  had  known  it 
before — as  if  he  had  been  warned  of  it — as  if  it  was  the  great 
temptation  of  his  life.  Watching  him  with  an  earnestness  only 
slightly  overlaid  by  his  usual  manner,  Hamlin  went  on. 

*  I  know  it  would  be  lonely  here,  and  a  man  like  you  ought  to 
have  a  wife  for ' — he  slightly  lifted  his  eyebrows — *  for  example's 
sake.  I  heard  there  was  a  young  lady  in  the  case  over  there  in 
Tasajara— but  the  old  people  didn't  see  it  on  account  of  your 
position.  They'd  jump  at  it  now.  Eh  ?  No  ?  Well,'  continued 
Jack,  with  a  decent  attempt  to  conceal  his  cynical  relief,  *  perhaps 
those  boys  have  been  so  eager  to  find  out  all  they  could  do  for 
you  that  they've  been  sold.  Perhaps  we're  making  equal  fools  of 
ourselves  now  in  asking  you  to  stay.  But  don't  say  no  just  yet — 
take  a  day  or  a  week  to  think  of  it.' 

Gideon  still  pale  but  calm,  cast  his  eyes  around  the  elegant 
room,  at  the  magic  organ,  then  upon  the  slight  handsome  figure 
before  him.  *  I  wiU  think  of  it,'  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  pressed 
Jack's  hand.  *  And  if  I  accept  you  will  find  me  here  to-morrow 
afternoon  at  this  time ;  if  I  do  not  you  will  know  that  I  keep 
with  me  wherever  I  go  the  kindness,  the  brotherly  love,  and  the 
grace  of  God  that  prompts  your  oflFer,  even  though  He  withholds 
from  me  His  blessed  light,  which  alone  can  make  me  know  His 
wish.'  He  stopped  and  hesitated.  *  If  you  love  me.  Jack,  don't 
ask  me  to  stay,  but  pray  for  that  light  which  alone  can  guide  my 
feet  back  to  you,  or  take  me  hence  for  ever.'  He  once  more 
tightly  pressed  the  hand  of  the  embarrassed  man  before  him  and 
was  gone. 

Passers-by  on  the  Martinez  road  that  night  remembered  a 
mute  and  ghostly  rider  who,  heedless  of  hail  or  greeting,  moved 
by  them  as  in  a  trance  or  vision.  But  the  Widow  Hiler  the 
next  morning,  coming  from  the  spring,  found  no  abstraction  or 
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preoccupation  in  the  soft  eyes  of  Gideon  Deane  as  he  suddenly 
appeared  before  her  and  gently  relieved  her  of  the  bucket  she 
was  carrying.  A  quick  flush  of  colour  over  her  brow  and  cheek- 
bone, as  if  a  hot  iron  had  passed  there,  and  a  certain  astringent 
coyness,  would  have  embarrassed  any  other  man  than  him« 

*  Sho,  it's  you.    I  reckoned  I'd  seen  the  last  of  you.' 

*  You  don't  mean  that,  Sister  Hiler  ? '  said  Gideon,  with  a 
gentle  smile. 

*  Well,  what  with  the  report  of  your  goin's  on  at  Martinez  and 
improvin'  the  occasion  of  that  sinner's  death,  and  leadln' a  revival, 
I  reckoned  you'ld  hev  forgotten  low  folks  at  Tasajara.  And  if 
your  goin'  to  be  settled  there  in  a  new  church,  with  new  hearers, 
I  reckon  you'll  want  new  surroundings  too.  Things  change  and 
young  folks  change  with  'em.' 

They  had  reached  the  house.  Her  breath  vras  quick  and 
short  as  if  she  and  not  Gideon  had  borne  the  burden.  He 
placed  the  bucket  in  its  accustomed  place  and  then  gently  took 
her  hand  in  his.  The  act  precipitated  the  last  drop  of  feeble 
coquetry  she  had  retained,  and  the  old  tears  took  its  place.  Let 
us  hope  for  the  last  time.  For  as  Gideon  stooped  and  lifted  her 
ailing  babe  in  his  strong  arms,  he  said  softly,  ^  Whatever  God 
has  wrought  for  me  since  we  parted,  I  know  now  He  has  called  me 
to  but  one  work.' 

*  And  that  work  ? '  she  asked,  tremulously. 

*  To  watch  over  the  widow  and  fatherless.  And  with  God's 
blessing,  sister,  and  His  holy  ordinance,  I  am  here  to  stay.* 

Bret  Harte. 
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Prinee  Otto: 

A  ROMANCE. 

BOOK  L— PRINCE  ERRANT. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  WHICH  THE  PRINCE  COLLECTS  OPINIONS  BY  THE  WAY. 

A  LITTLE  before  noon  Otto,  by  a  triumph  of  manoeuvring, 
effected  his  escape.  He  was  quit  in  this  way  of  the  ponder- 
ous gratitude  of  Mr.  Killian,  and  of  the  confidential  gratitude  of 
poor  Ottilia ;  but  of  Fritz  he  was  not  quit  so  readily.  That  young 
politician,  brimming  with  mysterious  glances,  offered  to  lend  his 
convoy  as  far  as  to  the  highroad ;  and  Otto,  in  fear  of  some 
residuary  jealousy  and  for  the  girl's  sake,  had  not  the  courage  to 
gainsay  him ;  but  he  regarded  his  companion  with  uneasy  glances, 
and  devoutly  wished  the  business  at  an  end.  For  some  time 
Fritz  walked  by  the  mare  in  silence  ;  and  they  had  already  tra- 
versed more  than  half  the  proposed  distance  when,  with  something 
of  a  blush,  he  looked  up  and  opened  fire. 

*  Are  you  not,'  he  asked,  *  what  they  call  a  socialist  ?' 

*  Why,  no,'  returned  Otto,  *  not  precisely  what  they  call  so. 
Why  do  you  ask?' 

*  I  will  tell  you  why,'  said  the  young  man.  *  I  saw  from  the 
first  that  you  were  a  red  progressional,  and  nothing  but  the 
fear  of  old  Killian  kept  you  back.  And  there,  sir,  you  were  right : 
old  men  are  always  cowards.  But  nowadays,  you  see,  there  are  so 
many  groups:  you  can  never  tell  how  far  the  likeliest  kind  of« 
man  may  be  prepared  to  go ;  and  I  was  never  sure  you  were  one 
of  the  strong  thinkers,  till  you  hinted  about  women  and  free 
love.' 

*  Indeed,'  cried   Otto,    *I  n^ver    said    a    word    of   such  a 
thing.' 

Not  you  r  cried  Fritz.    *  Never  a  word  to  compromise !    You 
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was  sowing  seed :  ground-bait,  our  president  calls  it.  But  it's 
hard  to  deceive  me,  for  I  know  all  the  agitators  and  their  ways, 
and  all  the  doctrines  ;  and  between  you  and  me,'  lowering  his  voice, 
*  I  am  myself  aflSliated.  0,  yes,  I  am  a  secret  society  man,  and 
here  is  my  medal.'  And  drawing  out  a  green  ribbon  that  he  wore 
about  his  neck,  he  held  up,  for  Otto's  inspection,  a  pewter  medal 
bearing  the  imprint  of  a  Phoenix  and  the  legend,  lAbertas.  *  And 
so  now  you  see  you  may  trust  me,'  added  Fritz.  *  I  am  none  of 
your  ale-house  talkers;  I  am  a  convinced  revolutionary.'  And 
he  looked  meltingly  upon  Otto. 

*  I  see,'  replied  the  Prince ;  '  that  is  very  gratifying.  Well, 
sir,  the  great  thing  for  the  good  of  one's  country  is,  first  of  all,  to 
be  a  good  man.  All  springs  from  there.  For  my  part,  although 
you  are  right  in  thinking  that  I  have  to  do  with  politics,  I  am 
unfit  by  intellect  and  temper  for  a  leading  role.  I  was  intended, 
I  fear,  for  a  subaltern.  Yet  we  have  all  something  to  command, 
]Mr.  Fritz,  if  it  be  only  our  own  temper ;  and  a  man  about  to 
marry  must  look  closely  to  himself.  The  husband's,  like  the 
prince's,  is  a  very  artiGcial  standing ;  and  it  is  hard  to  be  kind  in 
either.     Do  you  follow  that  ?' 

*  0,  yes,  I  follow  that,'  replied  the  young  man,  sadly  chop- 
fallen  over  the  nature  of  the  information  he  had  elicited ;  and 
then  brightening  up :  *  Is  it,'  he  ventured,  *  is  it  for  an  arsenal 
that  you  have  bought  the  farm  ? ' 

*  We'll  see  about  that,'  the  Prince  answered,  laughing.  *  You 
must  not  be  too  zealous.  And  in  the  meantime,  if  I  were  you,  I 
would  say  nothing  on  the  subject.' 

*  0,  trust  me,  sir,  for  that,'  cried  Fritz,  as  he  pocketed  a 
crown.  *  And  you've  let  nothing  out ;  for  I  suspected — I  might 
say  I  knew  it — from  the  first.  And  mind  you,  when  a  guide  is 
required,'  he  added,  *I  know  all  the  forest  paths.' 

Otto  rode  away,  chuckling.  This  talk  with  Fritz  had  vastly 
entertained  him ;  nor  was  he  altogether  discontented  with  his 
bearing  at  the  farm ;  men,  he  was  able  to  tell  himself,  had  behaved 
worse  under  smaller  provocation.  And,  to  harmonise  all,  the  road 
and  the  April  air  were  both  delightful  to  his  soul. 

Up  and  down,  and  to  and  fro,  ever  mounting  through  the 
wooded  foothills,  the  broad^  white  highroad  wound  onward  into 
Griinewald.  On  either  hand  the  pines  stood  coolly  rooted — 
green  moss  prospering,  springs  welling  forth  between  their 
knuckled  spurs ;  and  though  some  were  broad  and  stalwart,  and 
others  spiry  and  slender,  yet  all  stood  firm  in  the  same  attitude 
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and  vith  the  same  expression,  like  a  silent  army  presenting 
arms. 

The  road  lay  all  the  way  apart  from  towns  and  villages,  which 
it  left  on  either  hand.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  in  the  bottom  of 
green  glens,  the  Prince  could  spy  a  few  congregated  roofs,  or 
perhaps  above  him,  on  a  shoulder,  the  solitary  cabin  of  a  wood- 
man. But  the  highway  was  an  international  undertaking,  and 
with  its  face  set  for  distant  cities,  scorned  the  little  life  of  Griine- 
wald.  Hence  it  was  exceeding  solitary.  Near  the  frontier  Otto 
met  a  detachment  of  his  own  troops  marching  in  the  hot  dust ; 
and  he  was  recognised  and  somewhat  feebly  cheered  as  he  rode 
by.  But  from  that  time  forth  and  for  a  long  while  he  was  alone 
with  the  great  woods. 

Gradually  the  spell  of  pleasure  relaxed ;  his  own  thoughts 
returned,  like  stinging  insects,  in  a  cloud ;  and  the  talk  of  the 
night  before,  like  a  shower  of  buflTets,  fell  upon  his  memory. 
He  looked  east  and  west  for  any  comforter;  and  presently  he 
was  aware  of  a  cross-road  coming  steeply  down  hill,  and  a 
horseman  cautiously  descending.  A  human  voice  or  presence, 
like  a  spring  in  the  desert,  was  now  welcome  in  itself,  and  Otto 
drew  bridle  to  await  the  coming  of  this  stranger.  He  proved  to 
be  a  very  red-faced,  thick-lipped  countryman,  with  a  pair  of  fat 
saddle-bags  and  a  stone  bottle  at  his  waist ;  who,  as  soon  as  the 
Prince  hailed  him,  jovially,  if  somewhat  thickly,  answered.  At 
the  same  time  he  gave  a  beery  yaw  in  the  saddle.  It  was  clear 
his  bottle  was  no  longer  full. 

*  Do  you  ride  towards  Mittwalden  ?'  asked  the  Prince. 

^  As  far  as  the  cross-road  to  Tannenbrunn,'  the  man  replied. 
*  Will  you  bear  company  V 

*  With  pleasure.  I  have  even  waited  for  you  on  the  chance, 
answered  Otto. 

By  this  time  they  were  close  alongside ;  and  the  man,  with 
the  countryfolk  instinct,  turned  his  cloudy  vision  first  of  all  on 
his  companion's  mount.  *  The  devil ! '  he  cried.  *  You  ride  a 
bonny  mare,  friend ! '  And  then,  his  curiosity  being  satisfied 
about^  the  essential,  he  turned  his  attention  to  that  merely 
secondary  matter,  his  companion's  face.  He  started.  ^The 
Prince ! '  he  cried,  saluting,  with  another  yaw  that  came  near  dis- 
mounting him.  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  your  Highness,  not  to  have 
reco'nised  you  at  once.' 

The  Prince  was  vexed  out  of  his  self-possession.  *  Since  you 
know  me,'  he  said,  *  it  is  unnecessary  we  should  ride  together.     I 
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will  precede  yon,  if  you  please.*  And  he  was  about  to  set  spur  to 
the  grey  mare,  when  the  half-drunken  fellow,  reaching  over,  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  rein, 

*  Hark  you,*  he  said,  *  prince  or  no  prince,  that  is  not  how 
one  man  should  conduct  himself  with  another.  What !  You'll  ride 
with  me  incog,  and  set  me  talking !  But  if  I  know  you,  you'll 
preshede  me,  if  you  please  1  Spy ! '  And  the  fellow,  crimson  with 
drink  and  injured  vanity,  almost  spat  the  word  into  the  Prince's 
face. 

A  horrid  confusion  came  over  Otto.  He  perceived  that  he  had 
acted  rudely,  grossly  presumiug  on  his  station.  And  perhaps  a 
little  shiver  of  physical  alarm  mingled  with  his  remorse,  for  the 
fellow  was  very  powerful  and  not  more  than  half  in  the  possession 
of  his  senses.  *  Take  your  hand  from  my  rein,'  he  said,  with  a 
sufficient  assumption  of  command ;  and  when  the  man,  rather  to 
his  wonder,  had  obeyed :  *  You  should  understand,  sir,'  he  added, 
*  that  while  I  might  be  glad  to  ride  with  you  as  one  person  of 
sagacity  with  another,  and  so  receive  your  true  opinions,  it  would 
amuse  me  very  little  to  hear  the  empty  compliments  you  would 
address  to  me  as  Prince.' 

*  You  think  I  would  lie,  do  you  ? '  cried  the  man  with  the 
bottle,  purpling  deeper. 

*  I  know  you  would,'  returned  Otto,  entering  entirely  into  his 
self-possession.  *  You  would  not  even  show  me  the  medal  you 
wear  about  your  neck.'  For  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  green 
ribbon  at  the  fellow's  throat. 

The  change  was  instantaneous :  the  red  &ce  became  mottled 
with  yellow ;  a  thick^fingered,  tottering  hand  made  a  clutch  at 
the  tell-tale  ribbon.  *  Medal!'  the  man  cried,  wonderfully 
sobered.     *  I  have  no  medal.' 

*  Pardon  me,'  said  the  Prince.  *  I  will  even  tell  you  what  that 
medal  bears :  a  Phoenix  burning,  with  the  word  Liherlas!  The 
medallist  remaining  speechless,^  You  are  a  pretty  fellow,'  continued 
Otto,  smiling,  *  to  complain  of  incivility  from  the  man  whom  you 
conspire  to  murder.' 

*  Murder!'  protested  the  man.  *Nay,  never  that;  nothing 
criminal  for  me ! ' 

*  You  are  strangely  misinformed,'  said  Otto.  *  Conspiracy  itself 
is  criminal,  and  insures  the  pain  of  death.  Nay,  sir,  death  it  is ; 
I  will  guarantee  my  accuracy.  Not  that  you  need  be  so  deplorably 
affected,  for  I  am  no  officer.  But  those  who  mingle  with  politics 
should  look  at  both  sides  of  the  medal.' 
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*  Your  Highness  .  •  .  *  began  the  knight  of  the  bottle. 

*  Nonsense  I  you  are  a  Eepublican/  cried  Otto ;  *  what  have 
you  to  do  with  highnesses?  But  let  us  continue  to  ride  forward. 
Since  you  so  much  desire  it,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
deprive  you  of  my  company.  And  for  that  matter,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  address  to  you.  Why,  being  so  great  a  body  of  men — ^for 
you  are  a  great  body — fifteen  thousand,  I  have  heard,  but  that 
will  be  understated ;  am  I  right  ?' 

The  man  gurgled  in  his  throat. 

*  Why,  then,  being  so  considerable  a  party,*  resumed  Otto,  *  do 
you  not  come  before  me  boldly  with  your  wants  ? — what  do  I  say, 
with  your  commands  ?  Have  I  the  name  of  being  passionately 
devoted  to  my  throne  ?  I  can  scarce  suppose  it.  Gome,  then ; 
show  me  your  majority,  and  I  will  instantly  resign.  Tell  this  to 
your  friends ;  assure  them  from  me  of  my  docility ;  assure  them 
that,  however  they  conceive  of  my  deficiencies,  they  cannot  sup- 
pose me  more  unfit  to  be  a  ruler  than  I  do  myself.  I  am  one  of 
the  worst  princes  in  Europe ;  will  they  improve  on  that?' 

^  Far  be  it  firom  me  .  •  •  .'  the  man  began. 

*See,  now,  if  you  will  not  defend  my  government!'  cried 
Otto.  *  0,  sir,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  leave  conspiracies.  You 
are  as  little  fit  to  be  a  conspirator  as  I  to  be  a  king.' 

'  One  thing  I  will  say  out,'  said  the  man.  '  It  is  not  so  much 
you  that  we  complain  of;  it's  your  lady.' 

<  Not  a  word,  sir,'  said  the  Prince ;  and  then  after  a  moment's 
pause,  and  in  tones  of  some  anger  and  contempt :  '  I  once  more 
advise  you  to  have  done  with  politics,'  he  added ;  *and  when  next 
I  see  you,  let  me  see  you  sober.  A  morning  drunkard,  sir,  is  the 
last  man  to  sit  in  judgment  even  upon  the  worst  of  princes.' 

*  I  have  had  a  drop,  but  I  have  not  been  drinking,'  the  man 
replied,  triumphing  in  a  sound  distinction*  ^And  if  I  had,  what 
then  ?  Nobody  hangs  by  me.  But  my  mill  is  standing  idle,  and 
I  blame  it  on  your  wife.  Am  I  alone  in  that  ?  Gro  round  and 
ask.  Where  are  the  mills?  Where  are  the  young  men  that 
should  be  working  ?  Where  is  the  currency  ?  All  paralysed.  No, 
sir,  it  is  not  equal ;  for  I  suffer  for  your  faults — I  pay  for  them, 
by  George,  out  of  a  poor  man's  pocket.  And  what  have  you  to 
do  with  mine  ?  Drunk  or  sober,  I  can  see  my  country  going  to 
hell,  and  I  can  see  whose  fault  it  is.  And  so  now,  I've  said  my 
say,  and  you  may  drag  me  to  a  stinking  dungeon ;  what  care  I  ? 
I've  spoke  the  truth,  and  so  I'll  hold  hard,  and  not  intrude  upon 
your  Highness's  society.' 
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And  the  miller  reined  up  and,  clumsily  enough,  saluted. 

*  You  will  observe,  I  have  not  asked  your  name,'  said  Otto. 
*  I  wish  you  a  good  ride,'  and  he  rode  on  hard.  But  let  him 
ride  as  he  pleased,  this  interview  with  the  miller  was  a  choke- 
pear,  which  he  could  not  swallow.  He  had  begun  by  receiving  a 
reproof  in  manners  and  ended  by  sustaining  a  defeat  in  logic, 
both  from  a  man  whom  he  despised.  All  his  old  thoughts  returned 
with  fresher  venom.  And  by  three  in  the  afternoon,  coming  to 
the  cross-roads  for  Beckstein,  Otto  decided  to  turn  aside  and 
dine  there  leisurely.  Nothing  at  least  could  be  worse  than  to 
go  on  as  he  was  going. 

In  the  inn  at  Beckstein  he  remarked,  immediately  upon  his 
entrance,  an  intelligent  young  gentleman  dining,  with  a  book 
in  front  of  him.  He  had  his  own  place  laid  close  to  the  reader, 
and  with  a  proper  apology,  troke  ground  by  asking  what  he 
read. 

*  I  am  perusing,'  answered  the  young  gentleman,  *  the  last  work 
of  the  Herr  Doctor  Hohenstockwitz,  cousin  and  librarian  of  your 
Prince  here  in  Griinewald — a  man  of  great  erudition  and  some 
lambencies  of  wit.' 

*  I  am  acquainted,'  said  Otto,  *  with  the  Herr  Doctor,  though 
not  yet  with  his  work.' 

*  Two  privileges  that  I  must  envy  you,'  replied  the  young 
man  politely :  *  an  honour  in  hand,  a  pleasure  in  the  bush:' 

*  The  Herr  Doctor  is  a  man  much  respected,  I  believe,  for  his 
attainments  ? '  asked  the  Prince. 

*  He  is,  sir,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  force  of  intellect,* 
replied  the  reader.  *  Who  of  our  young  men  know  anything  of 
his  cousin,  all  reigning  Prince  although  he  be  ?  Who  but  has 
heard  of  Doctor  Gotthold  ?  But  intellectual  merit,  alone  of  all 
distinctions,  has  its  base  in  nature.* 

*  I  have  the  gratification  of  addressing  a  student— perhaps  an 
author?'  Otto  suggested. 

The  young  man  somewhat  flushed.  *  I  have  some  claim  to 
both  distinctions,  sir,  as  you  suppose,'  said  he ;  *  there  is  my  card. 
I  am  the  licentiate  Eoederer,  author  of  several  works  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  politics.' 

*  You  immensely  interest  me,'  said  the  Prince ;  *  the  more  so 
as  I  gather  that  here  in  Griinewald  we  are  on  the  brink  of  revo- 
lution. Pray,  sir,  since  these  have  been  your  special  studies, 
would  you  augur  hopefully  of  such  a  movement  ?  ' 

*  I  perceive,'  said  the  young  author,  with  a  certain  vinegary 
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twitch,  *that  you  are  unacquainted  with  my  opuscula,  I  am 
a  convinced  authoritarian.  I  share  none  of  those  illusory,  Utopian 
fancies  with  which  empirics  blind  themselves  and  exasi)erate  the 
ignorant.  The  day  of  these  ideas  is,  believe  me,  past,  or  at  least 
passing.' 

*  When  I  look  about  me '  began  Otto. 

*  When  you  look  about  you,'  interrupted  the  licentiate,  *  you 
behold  the  ignorant.  But  in  the  laboratory  of  opinion,  beside  the 
studious  lamp,  we  begin  already  to  discard  these  figments.  We 
begin  to  retmm  to  nature's  order,  to  what  I  might  call,  if  I  were  to 
borrow  from  the  language  of  therapeutics,  the  expectant  treatment 
of  abuses.  You  will  not  misunderstand  me,'  he  continued :  *  A 
country  in  the  condition  in  which  we  find  Griinewald,  a  prince 
such  as  your  Prince  Otto,  we  must  explicitly  condemn ;  they  are 
behind  the  age.  But  I  would  look  for  a  remedy  not  to  brute 
convulsions,  but  to  the  natural  supervenience  of  a  more  able 
sovereign.  I  should  amuse  you,  perhaps,'  added  the  licentiate, 
with  a  smile,  *  I  think  I  should  amuse  you  if  I  were  to  explain 
my  notion  of  a  prince.  We  who  have  studied  in  the  closet  no 
longer,  in  this  age,  propose  ourselves  for  active  service.  The 
paths,  we  have  perceived,  are  incompatible.  I  would  not  have  a 
student  on  the  throne,  though  I  would  have  one  near  by  for  an 
adviser.  I  would  set  forward  as  prince  a  man  of  a  good,  medium 
understanding,  lively  rather  than  deep  ;.a  man  of  courtly  manner 
possessed  of  the  double  art  to  ingratiate  and  to  command;  recep- 
tive, acconmiodating,  seductive.  I  have  been  observing  you  since 
your  first  entrance.  Well,  sir,  were  I  a  subject  of  Gninewald  1 
should  pray  heaven  to  set  upon  the  seat  of  government  just  such 
another  as  yourself.' 

*  The  devil,  you  would ! '  exclaimed  the  Prince. 

The  licentiate,  Roederer,  laughed  most  heartily.  'I  thought  I 
should  astonish  you,'  he  said.  *  These  are  not  the  ideas  of  the 
masses.' 

*  They  are  not,  I  can  assure  you,'  Otto  said. 

*  Or  rather,'  distinguished  the  licentiate,  *  not  to-day.  The 
time  will  come,  however,  when  these  ideas  shall  prevail.' 

*  You  will  permit  me,  sir,  to  doubt  it,'  said  Otto. 

*  Modesty  is  always  admirable,'  chuckled  the  theorist.  <  But 
yet  I  assure  you,  a  man  like  you,  with  such  a  man  as,  say. 
Doctor  Gotthold  at  your  elbow,  would  be,  for  all  practical  issues 
my  ideal  ruler.' 

At  this  rate  the  hours  sped  pleasantly  for  Otto.     But  the 
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licentiate  unfortunately  slept  that  night  at  Beckstein,  where  he 
was,  being  dainty  in  the  saddle  and  given  to  half  stages.  And 
to  find  a  convoy  to  Mittwalden,  and  thus  mitigate  the  company 
of  his  own  thoughts,  the  Prince  had  to  make  favour  with  a  cer- 
tain party  of  wood  merchants  from  various  states  of  the  empire, 
who  had  been  drinking  together  somewhat  noisily  at  the  &r  end 
of  the  apartment. 

The  night  had  already  fallen  when  they  took  the  saddle. 
The  merchants  were  very  loud  and  mirthful ;  each  had  a  face  like 
a  norwest  moon ;  and  they  played  pranks  with  each  others'  horses, 
and  mingled  songs  and  choruses,  and  alternately  remembered  and 
forgot  the  companion  of  their  ride.  Otto  thus  combined  society 
and  solitude,  hearkening  now  to  their  chattering  and  empty  talk, 
now  to  the  voices  of  the  encircling  forest.  The  starlit  dark,  the 
faint  wood  airs,  the  clank  of  the  horseshoes  making  broken 
music,  accorded  together  and  attuned  his  mind.  And  he  was 
still  in  a  most  equal  temper  when  the  party  reached  the  top  of 
that  long  hill  that  overlooks  Mittwalden. 

Down  in  the  bottom  of  a  bowl  of  forest,  the  lights  of  the 
little  formal  town  glittered  in  a  pattern,  street  crossing  street ; 
away  by  itself  on  the  right,  the  palace  was  glowing  like  a 
factory. 

Although  he  knew  not  Otto,  one  of  the  wood  merchants  was  a 
native  of  the  state.  '  There,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  palace  with 
his  whip,  *  there  is  Jezebel's  inn.' 

*  What,  do  you  call  it  that  ? '  cried  another  laughing. 

*  Ay,  that's  what  they  call  it,'  returned  the  Griinewalder ;  and 
he  broke  into  a  song,  which  the  rest,  as  people  well  acquainted 
with  the  words  and  air,  instantly  took  up  in  chorus.  Her  Serene 
Highness  Amalia  Seraphina,  Princess  of  Griinewald,  was  the 
heroine,  Gondremark  the  hero  of  this  ballad.  Shame  hissed 
in  Otto's  ears.  He  reined  up  short  and  sat  stunned  in  the 
saddle ;  and  the  singers  continued  to  descend  the  hill  without 
him. 

The  song  went  to  a  rough,  swashing,  popular  air ;  and  long 
after  the  words  became  inaudible  the  swing  of  the  music,  rising 
and  falling,  echoed  insult  in  the  Prince's  brain.  He  fled  the 
sounds.  Hard  by  him  on  his  right  a  road  struck  towards  the 
palace,  and  he  foUowed  it  through  the  thick  shadows  and  branch- 
ing alleys  of  the  park.  It  was  a  busy  place  on  a  fine  summer's 
afternoon,  when  the  court  and  burghers  met  and  saluted  ;  but  at 
that  hour  of  the  night  in  the  early  spring  it  was  deserted  to  the 
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roosiing  birds.  Hares  rustled  among  the  covert ;  here  and  there 
a  statue  stood  glimmering,  with  its  eternal  gesture ;  here  and 
there  the  echo  of  an  imitation  temple  clattered  ghostly  to  the 
trampling  of  the  mare.  Ten  minutes  brought  him  to  the  upper 
end  of  his  own  home  garden,  where  the  small  stables  opened, 
over  a  bridge,  upon  the  park*  The  yard  clock  was  striking  the 
hour  of  ten  ;  so  was  the  big  bell  in  the  palace  bell-tower ;  and, 
farther  oflF,  the  belfries  of  the  town.  About  the  stable  all  else 
was  silent  but  the  stamping  of  stalled  horses  and  the  rattle  of 
halters.  Otto  dismounted ;  and  as  he  did  so  a  memory  came 
back  to  him :  a  whisper  of  dishonest  grooms  and  stolen  com, 
once  heard,  long  forgotten,  and  now  recurring  in  the  nick  of 
opportunity.  He  crossed  the  bridge  and,  going  up  to  a  window, 
knocked  six  or  seven  heavy  blows  in  a  particular  cadence,  and,  as 
he  did  so,  smiled.  Presently  a  wicket  was  opened  in  the  gate, 
and  a  man's  head  appeared  in  the  dim  starlight. 

*  Nothing  to-night,'  said  a  voice. 

<  Bring  a  lantern,'  said  the  Prince. 

*  Dear  heart  a'  mercy ! '  cried  the  groom.    *  Who's  that  ?  * 

*  It  is  I,  the  Prince,'  replied  Otto.  *  Bring  a  lantern,  take  in 
the  mare,  and  let  me  through  into  the  garden.' 

The  man  remained  silent  for  a  while,  his  head  still  projecting 
through  the  wicket. 

'  His  Highness  ! '  he  said  at  last.  <  And  why  did  your  High- 
ness knock  so  strange  ? ' 

<  It  is  a  superstition  in  Mittwalden,'  answered  Otto,  <  that  it 
cheapens  com.' 

With  a  sound  like  a  sob  the  groom  fled.  He  was  very  white 
when  he  returned,  even  by  the  light  of  the  lantern;  and 
his  hand  trembled  as  he  undid  the  fastenings  and  took  the 
mare. 

*  Your  Highness,'  he  began  at  last,  *  for  God's  sake  .... 
And  there  he  paused,  oppressed  with  guilt. 

*  For  Grod's  sake,  what  ? '  asked  Otto,  cheerfully.  *  For  Grod's 
sake,  let  us  have  cheaper  com,  say  I.  Good-night ! '  And  he 
strode  oflF  into  the  garden,  leaving  the  groom  petrified  once 
more. 

The  garden  descended  by  a  succession  of  stone  terraces  to  the 
level  of  the  fish  pond.  On  the  far  side  the  ground  rose  again, 
and  was  crowned  by  the  confused  roofs  and  gables  of  the  palace. 
The  modem  pillared  front,  the  ball-room,  the  great  library,  the 
princely  apartments,  the  busy  and  illuminated  quarters  of  that 
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great  house,  all  faced  the  town.  The  garden  side  was  much  older; 
aad  here  it  was  almost  dark ;  only  a  few  windows  quietly  lighted 
at  various  elevations.  The  great  square  tower  rose,  thinning  by 
stages  like  a  telescope ;  and  on  the  top  of  all  the  flag  hung 
motionless. 

The  garden,  as  it  now  lay  in  the  dusk  and  glimmer  of  the 
starshine,  breathed  of  April  violets.  Under  night's  cavern  arch 
the  shrubs  obscurely  bustled.  Through  the  plotted  terraces  and 
down  the  marble  stairs  the  Prince  rapidly  descended,  fleeing  still 
before  uncomfortable  thoughts.  But,  alas !  from  these  there  is  no 
city  of  refuge.  And  now,  when  he  was  about  midway  of  the 
descent,  distant  strains  of  music  began  to  fall  upon  his  ear  from 
the  ballroom,  where  the  court  was  dancing.  They  reached  him 
faint  and  broken,  but  they  touched  the  keys  of  memory;  and 
through  and  above  them,  Otto  heard  the  ranting  melody  of  the 
wood  merchants'  song.  Mere  blackness  seized  upon  his  mind. 
Here  he  was,  coming  home ;  the  wife  was  dancing,  the  husband 
had  been  playing  a  trick  upon  a  lackey ;  and  meanwhile,  all  about 
them,  they  were  a  by-word  to  their  subjects.  Such  a  prince,  such 
a  husband,  such  a  man,  as  this  Otto  had  become !  And  he  sped 
the  faster  onward. 

Some  way  below  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  sentry ;  yet  a 
little  further,  and  he  was  challenged  by  a  second;  and  as  he 
crossed  the  bridge  over  the  fish  pond,  an  officer  making  the 
rounds  stopped  him  once  more.  The  parade  of  watch  was  more 
than  usual ;  but  curiosity  was  dead  in  Otto's  mind,  and  he  only 
chafed  at  the  interruption.  The  porter  of  the  back  postern 
admitted  him,  and  started  to  behold  him  so  disordered.  Thence, 
hasting  up  by  private  stairs  and  passages,  he  came  at  length 
unseen  to  his  own.  chamber,  tore  off  his  clothes,  and  threw  himself 
in  the  dark  upon  his  bed.  The  music  of  the  ball-room  still  con- 
tinued to  a  very  lively  measure ;  and  still,  behind  that,  he  heard 
in  spirit  the  chorus  of  the  merchants  clanking  down  the  hill. 
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BOOK  II.— OF  .LOVE  AND  POLITICS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

WHAT  HAPPENED   IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

At  a  quarter  before  six  on  the  following  morning  Doctor  Gotthold 
was  already  at  his  desk  in  the  library ;  and  with  a  small  cup  of 
black  coflFee  at  his  elbow,  and  an  eye  occasionally  wandering  to 
the  busts  and  the  long  array  of  many-coloured  books,  was  quietly 
reviewing  the  labours  of  the  day  before.  He  was  a  man  of  about 
forty,  flaxen-haired,  with  refined  features  a  little  worn,  and  bright 
eyes  somewhat  faded*  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  his  life  was 
devoted  to'  two  things :  erudition  and  Bhine  wine.  An  ancient 
friendship  existed  latent  between  him  and  Otto ;  they  rarely  met, 
but  when  they  did  it  was  to  take  up  at  once  the  thread  of  their 
suspended  intimacy.  Gotthold,  the  virgin  priest  of  knowledge, 
had  envied  his  cousin,  for  half  a  day,  when  he  was  married ;  he 
had  never  envied  him  his  throne. 

Reading  was  not  a  popular  diversion  at  the  court  of  Griinewald ; 
and  that  great,  pleasant,  sunshiny  gallery  of  books  and  statues 
was,  in  practice,  Gotthold's  private  cabinet.  On  this  particular 
Wednesday  morning,  however,  he  had  not  been  long  about  his 
numuscript  when  a  door  opened  and  the  Prince  stepped  into  the 
apartment.  The  doctor  watched  him  as  he  drew  near,  receiving, 
from  each  of  the  embayed  windows  in  succession,  a  flush  of  morn- 
ing sun ;  and  Otto  looked  so  gay,  and  walked  so  airily,  he  was  so 
well  dressed  and  brushed  and  frizzled,  so  point-de-vice,  and  of 
such  sovereign  elegance,  that  the  heart  of  his  cousin  the  recluse 
was  rather  moved  against  him. 

*  Good  morning,  Gotthold,'  said  Otto,  dropping  in  a  chair. 

*  Good  morning,  Otto,'  returned  the  librarian.  *  You  are  an 
early  bird.     Is  this  an  accident,  or  do  you  begin  reforming  ? ' 

*  It  is  about  time,  I  fancy,'  answered  the  Prince. 

'  I  cannot  imagine,'  said  the  Doctor.  ^  I  am  too  sceptical  to 
be  an  ethical  adviser ;  and  as  for  good  resolutions,  I  believed  in 
them  when  I  was  young.  They  are  the  colours  of  hope's 
rainbow.' 

^  If  you  come  to  think  of  it,'  said  Otto,  *  I  am  not  a  popular 
sovereigp.'  And  with  a  look  b^  changed  his  statement  to  a 
question. 

H  2 
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*  Popular?  Well,  there  I  would  distinguish,'  answered 
Gotthold,  leaning  back  and  joining  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 
*  There  are  various  kinds  of  popularity ;  the  bookish,  which  is 
perfectly  impersonal,  as  unreal  as  the  nightmare  ;  the  politician's, 
a  mixed  variety ;  and  yours,  which  is  the  most  personal  of  all. 
Women  take  to  you ;  footmen  adore  you  ;  it  is  as  natural  to  like 
you  as  to  pat  a  dog ;  and  were  you  a  saw-miller  you  would  be 
the  most  popular  citizen  in  Griinewald.  As  a  prince — well,  you 
are  in  the  wrong  trade.  It  is  perhaps  philosophical  to  recognise 
it  as  you  do.' 

*  Perhaps  philosophical  ? '  repeated  Otto. 

*  Yes,  perhaps.    I  would  not  be  dogmatic,'  answered  Gotthold. 

*  Perhaps  philosophical,  and  certainly  not  virtuous,'  Otto 
resumed. 

*  Not  of  a  Boman  virtue,'  chuckled  the  recluse. 

Otto  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  the  table,  leaned  upon  it  with 
his  elbow,  and  looked  his  cousin  squarely  in  the  face.  '  In 
short,'  he  asked,  *  not  manly  ? ' 

*  Well,'  Gotthold  hesitated,  *  not  manly,  if  you  will.'  And 
then  with  a  laugh,  *  I  did  not  know  that  you  gave  yourself  out 
to  be  manly,'  he  added.  'It  was  one  of  the  points  that  I 
inclined  to  like  about  you ;  inclined,  I  believe,  to  admire.  The 
names  of  virtues  exercise  a  charm  on  most  of  us ;  we  must  lay 
claim  to  all  of  them,  however  incompatible  ;  we  must  all  be  both 
daring  and  prudent ;  we  must  all  vaunt  our  pride  and  go  to  the 
stake  for  our  humility.  Not  so  you.  Without  compromise  you 
were  yourself:  a  pretty  sight.  I  have  always  said  it:  none  so 
void  of  all  pretence  as  Otto.' 

*  Pretence  and  effort  both!'  cried  Otto.  *A  dead  dog  in  a 
canal  is  more  alive.  And  the  question,  Gotthold,  the  question 
that  I  have  to  face  is  this :  Can  I  not,  with  effort  and  self-denial, 
can  I  not  become  a  tolerable  sovereign?' 

*  Never,'  replied  Gotthold.  *  Dismiss  the  notion.  And  be- 
sides,  dear  child,  you  would  not  try.' 

*  Nay,  Gotthold,  I  am  not  to  be  put  by,'  said  Otto.  *  If  I  am 
constitutionally  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign,  what  am  I  doing  with  this 
money,  with  this  palace,  with  these  guards  ?  And  I — a  thief — 
am  to  execute  the  law  on  others  ?' 

<  I  admit  the  difficulty,'  said  Gotthold. 

*  Well,  can  I  not  try  ?'  continued  Otto.  *  Am  I  not  bound  to 
try  ?    And  with  the  advice  and  help  of  such  a  man  as  you i 

*  ]M^ ! '  cried  the  librarian.    *  Now,  God  forbid !' 
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Otto,  though  he  was  in  no  very  emiling  hutnoUt*,  eould  not 
ficnrbear  to  smile.  *  Yet  I  was  told  last  night,'  he  laughed,  *  that 
with  a  man  like  me  to  impersonate,  and  a  man  like  you  to  touch 
the  springs,  a  very  possible  government  could  be  composed.' 

'Now  I  wonder  in  what  diseased  imagination,'  Gotthold  said, 
'that  preposterous  monster  saw  the  light  of  day  ?' 

*  It  was  one  of  your  own  trade — a  writer ;  one  Roederer,'  said 
Otto. 

*  Roederer!  an  ignorant  puppy !'  cried  the  librarian. 

'  You  are  ungrateful,'  said  Otto.  *  He  is  one  of  your  professed 
admirers.' 

*I8  he?'  cried  Gotthold,  obviously  impressed.  *  Come,  that 
is  a  good  account  of  the  young  man.  I  must  read  his  stuff  again. 
It  is  the  rather  to  his  credit,  as  our  views  are  opposite.  The  east 
and  west  are  not  more  opposite.  Can  I  have  converted  him  ? 
But  no ;  the  incident  belongs  to  Fairyland.' 

*  You  are  not  then,'  asked  the  Prince,  *  an  authoritarian  ? ' 

*  I  ?  God  bless  me,  no ! '  said  Gotthold.  *  I  am  a  red,  dear 
child.' 

*  That  brings  me  then  to  my  next  point,  and  by  a  natural 
transition.  If  I  am  so  clearly  unfitted  for  my  post,'  the  Prince 
asked ;  *  if  my  friends  admit  it,  if  my  subjects  clamour  for  my 
downfall,  if  revolution  is  preparing  at  this  hour,  must  I  not  go 
forth  to  meet  the  inevitable  ?  should  I  not  save  these  horrors  and 
be  done  with  these  absurdities  ?  in  a  word,  should  I  not  abdicate  ? 
0,  believe  me,  I  feel  the  ridicule,  the  vast  abuse  of  language,' 
he  added,  wincing, '  but  even  a  principulus  like  me  cannot  resign ; 
he  must  make  a  great  gesture,  and  come  buskined  forth,  and 
abdicate.' 

*  Ay,'  said  Gotthold,  *  or  else  stay  where  he  is.  What  gnat 
has  bitten  you  to-day  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  touching, 
with  lay  hands,  the  very  holiest  inwards  of  philosophy,  where 
madness  dwells  ?  Ay,  Otto,  madness ;  for  in  the  serene  temples 
of  the  wise,  the  inmost  shrine,  which  we  keep  locked,  is  full  of 
spiders'  webs.  All  men,  all,  are  fundamentally  useless ;  nature  but 
tolerates,  she  does  not  need,  she  does  not  use  them:  sterile 
flowers  1  All — down  to  the  fellow  swinking  in  a  byre,  whom  fools 
j>oint  out  for  the  exception — all  are  useless ;  all  labour,  making 
ropes  of  sand  ;  or  like  a  child  that  has  breathed  upon  a  window, 
write  and  obliterate,  write  and  obliterate,  idle  words !  Talk  of  it 
no  more.  That  way,  I  tell  you,  madness  lies.'  The  speaker  rose 
from  his  chair  and  then  sat  down  again.     He  laughed  a  little 
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laugh,  and  then,  changing  his  tone,  resumed :  ^  Yes,  dear  child, 
we  are  not  here  to  do  battle  with  giants ;  we  are  here  to  be  happy 
like  the  flowers,  if  we  can  be.  It  is  because  you  could,  that  I 
have  always  secretly  admired  you.  Cling  to  that  trade ;  believe 
me,  it  is  the  right  one.  Be  happy,  be  idle,  be  airy.  To  the  devil 
with  all  casuistry !  and  leave  the  state  to  Gondremark,  as  hereto* 
fore..  He  does  it  well  enough,  they  say ;  and  his  vanity  enjoys 
the  situation.' 

*  Gotthold,'  cried  Otto,  *  what  is  this  to  me  ?  Useless  is  not 
the  question ;  I  cannot  rest  at  uselessness ;  I  must  be  useful  or  I 
must  be  noxious — one  or  other.  I  grant  you  the  whole  ^  thing, 
prince  and  principality  alike,  is  pure  absurdity,  a  stroke  of  satire, 
and  that  a  banker  or  the  man  who  keeps  an  inn  has  graver  duties. 
But  now,  when  I  have  washed  my  hands  of  it  three  years,  and 
left  all — labour,  responsibility,  and  honour  and  enjoyment  too,  if 
there  be  any — ^to  Gondremark  and  to — Seraphina '  He  hesi- 
tated at  the  name,  and  Gotthold  glanced  aside.  *  Well,'  the  Prince 
continued,  *  what  has  come  of  it  ?  Taxes,  army,  cannon — vhy, 
it's  like  a  box  of  lead  soldiers !  And  the  people  sick  at  the  folly 
of  it  all,  and  fired  with  the  injustice !  And  war,  too — I  hear  of 
war — war  in  this  teapot !  What  a  complication  of  absurdity  and 
disgrace  !  And  when  the  inevitable  end  arrives — the  revolution — 
who  will  be  to  blame  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  will  be  gibbeted 
in  public  opinion ?     I!     Prince  Puppet !' 

^  I  thought  you  had  despised  public  opinion,'  said  Gotthold. 

*  I  did,'  said  Otto,  sombrely,  *  but  now  I  do  not.  I  am  growing 
old.  And  then,  Gotthold,  there  is  Seraphina.  She  is  loathed  in 
this  country  that  I  brought  her  to  and  suflered  her  to  spoil.  Yes, 
I  gave  it  her  as  a  plaything,  and  she  has  broken  it :  a  fine  Prince, 
an  admirable  Princess !  Even  her  life — I  ask  you,  Gotthold,  is 
her  life  safe?' 

*  It  is  safe  enough  to-day,'  replied  the  librarian ;  *  but  since 
you  ask  me  seriously,  I  would  not  answer  for  to-morrow.  She  is 
ill-advised.' 

*  And  by  whom  ?  By  this  Gondremark,  to  whom  you  counsel 
me  to  leave  my  country,'  cried  the  Prince.  *  Bare  advice !  The 
course  that  I  have  been  following  all  these  years,  to  come  at  last 
to  this.  0,  ill-advised !  if  that  were  all !  See  now,  there  is  no 
sense  in  beating  about  the  bush  between  two  men:  you  know 
what  scandal  says  of  her  ? ' 

Gotthold,  with  pursed  lips,  silently  nodded. 

*  Well,  come,  you  are  not  very  cheering  as  to  my  conduct  as 
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the  Prince;  have  I  even  done  my  duty  as  a  husband?'  Otto 
asked* 

*Nay,  nay,'  said  Gotthold,  earnestly  and  eagerly,  Hhis  is 
another  chapter.  I  am  an  old  celibate,  an  old  monk.  I  cannot 
advise  you  in  your  marriage.' 

*  Nor  do  I  require  advice,'  said  Otto,  rising.  *  All  of  this  must 
cease.'  And  he  began  to  walk  to  and  firo  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back. 

*Well,  Otto,  may  God  guide  you  I'  said  Gotthold,  after  a 
considerable  silence.     <  I  cannot.' 

*  From  what  does  all  this  spring  ?'  said  the  Prince,  stopping 
in  his  walk.  *  What  am  I  to  call  it  ?  Diffidence  ?  The  fear  of 
ridicule?  Inverted  vanity?  What  matter  names,  if  it  has 
brought  me  here?  I  could  never  bear  to  be  bustling  about 
nothing;  I  was  ashamed  of  this  toy  kingdom  from  the  first 
beginning ;  I  could  not  tolerate  that  people  should  fancy  I  be-' 
lieved  in  it — ^a  thing  so  patently  absurd !  I  would  do  nothing 
that  cannot  be  done  smiling.  I  have  a  sense  of  himiour  forsooth ! 
I  must  know  better  than  my  maker.  And  it  was  the  same  thing 
in  my  marriage,'  he  added  more  hoarsely.  <  I  did  not  believe  this 
girl  could  care  for  me ;  I  must  not  intrude ;  I  must  preserve  the 
foppeiy  of  my  indifference.    What  an  impotent  picture  I ' 

*Ay,  we  have  the  same  blood,'  moralised  Gotthold.  *You 
are  dravdng,  with  fine  stxokes,  the  character  of  the  bom  sceptic' 

*  Sceptic  ? — coward ! '  cried  Otto.  *  Coward  is  the  word.  A 
springless,  putty-hearted,  cowering  coward ! ' 

And  as  the  Prince  rapped  out  the  words  in  tones  of  unusual 
vigour,  a  little,  stout,  old  gentleman,  opening  a  door  behind 
Gotthold,  received  them  fairly  in  the  face.  With  his  parrot's 
beak  for  a  nose,  his  pursed  mouth,  his  little  goggling  eyes,  he  was 
the  picture  of  formality ;  and  in  ordinary  circumstances,  strutting 
behind  the  drum  of  his  corporation,  he  impressed  the  beholder 
with  a  certain  air  of  frozen  dignity  and  wisdom.  But  at  the 
smallest  contrariety,  his  trembling  hands  and  disconnected  gestures 
betrayed  the  weakness  at  the  root.  And  now,  when  he  was 
thus  surprisingly  received  in  that  library  of  Mittwalden  Palace, 
which  was  the  customary  haunt  of  silence,  his  hands  went  up  into 
the  air  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  he  cried  aloud  with  the  scream 
of  an  old  woman. 

*0I*  he  gasped,  recovering,  *Your  Highness!  I  beg  ten 
thousand  pardons.  But  your  Highness  at  such  an  hour  in  the 
library  I — a  xsircumstanee  so  unusual  as  your  Highness's  presence' 
was  a  thing  I  could  not  be  expected  to  foresee.' 
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*  There  is  no  harm  done,  Herr  Cancellarius,'  said  Otto. 

^  I  came  upon  the  errand  of  a  moment :  some  papers  I  left  over 
night  with  the  Herr  Doctor,'  said  the  Chancellor  of  Griinewald. 

*  Herr  Doctor,  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  them,  I  will  intrude  no 
longer.' 

Grotthold  unlocked  a  drawer  and  handed  a  bundle  of  manuscript 
to  the  old  gentleman,  who  prepared,  with  fitting  salutations,  to 
take  his  departure. 

Herr  Greisengesang,  since  we  have  met,'  said  Otto,  '  let  us 
talK.' 

*  I  am  honoured  by  his  Highness's  commands,'  replied  the 
Chancellor. 

*  All  has  been  quiet  since  I  left  ?  '  asked  the  Prince,  resuming 
his  seat. 

'  The  usual  business,  your  Highness/  answered  Greisengesang ; 

*  punctual  trifles:   huge,  indeed,  if  neglected,  but  trifles  when 
discharged.     Your  Highness  is  most  zealously  obeyed.' 

*  Obeyed,  Herr  Cancellarius  ? '  returned  the  Prince.  *  And 
when  have  I  obliged  you  with  an  order  ?  Replaced,  let  us  rather 
say.     But  to  touch  upon  these  trifles ;  instance  me  a  few.' 

*  The  routine  of  government,  from  which  your  Highness  has 
so  wisely  dissociated  his  leisure/  began  Greisengesang. 

*  We  will  leave  my  leisure,  sir,'  said  Otto.  *  Approach  the  facts.' 
*The  routine  of  business  was  proceeded  with,'  replied  the 

official,  now  visibly  twittering. 

*  It  is  very  strange,  Herr  Cancellarius,  that  you  should  so 
persistently  avoid  my  questions,'  said  the  Prince.  *  You  tempt 
me  to  suppose  a  purpose  in  your  dulness.  I  have  asked  you 
whether  all  was  quiet ;  do  me  the  pleasure  to  reply.' 

'Perfectly — 0,  perfectly  quiet,'  jerked  the  ancient  puppet, 
with  every  signal  of  untruth. 

*I  make  a  note  of  these  words,'  said  the  Prince   gravely. 

*  You  assure  me,  your  sovereign,  that  since  the  date   of  my 
departure,  nothing  has  occurred  of  which  you  owe  me  an  account.' 

*  I  take  your  Highness,  I  take  the  Herr  Doctor  to  witness,' 
cried  Greisengesang,  *  that  I  have  had  no  such  expression.' 

'  Halt ! '  said  the  Prince ;  and  then,  after  a  pause :  '  Herr 
Greisengesang,  you  are  an  old  man,  and  you  served  my  father 
before  you  served  me,'  he  added.  *  It  consists  neither  with  your 
dignity  nor  mine,  that  you  should  babble  excuses  and  stumble 
possibly  upon  untruths.  Collect  your  thoughts;  and  then 
categorically  inform  me  of  all  you  have  been  charged  to  hide.' 
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Gotthold,  stooping  very  low  over  his  desk,  appeared  to  have 
resumed  his  labours  ;  but  his  shoulders  heaved  with  subterranean 
merriment.  The  Prince  waited,  drawing  his  handkerchief  quietly 
through  his  fingers* 

'Your  Highness,  in  this  informal  manner,'  said  the  old 
gentleman  at  last, '  and  being  unavoidably  deprived  of  documents, 
it  would  be  diflScult,  it  would  be  impossible,  to  do  justice  to  the 
somewhat  grave  occurrences  which  have  transpired*' 

*I  will  not  criticise  your  attitude,'  replied  the  Prince.  •! 
desire  that,  between  you  and  me,  all  should  be  done  gently ;  for 
I  have  not  forgotten,  my  old  friend,  that  you  were  kind  to  me 
from  the  first,  and  for  a  period  of  years  a  faithful  servant.  I  will 
thus  dismiss  the  matters  on  which  you  T?aive  inunediate  inquiry. 
But  you  have  certain  papers  actually  in  your  hand.  Come,  Herr 
Greisengesang,  there  is  at  least  one  point  for  which  you  have 
authority.     Enlighten  me  on  that.' 

'  On  that  ? '  cried  the  old  gentleman.  '  0,  that  is  a  trifle  ; 
a  matter,  your  Highness,  of  police ;  a  detail  of  a  purely  adminis- 
trative order.  These  are  simply  a  selection  of  papers  seized  upon 
the  English  traveller.' 

♦  Seized  ? '  echoed  Otto.    *  In  what  sense  ?    Explain  yourself.' 

'Sir  John  Crabtree,'  interposed  Gotthold,  looking  up,  'was 
arrested  yesterday  evening.' 

'  Is  this  so,  Herr  Gancellarius  ? '  demanded  Otto  sternly. 

'  It  was  judged  right,  your  Highness,'  protested  Greisengesang. 
*The  decree  was  in  due  form,  invested  with  your  Highness's 
authority  by  procuration.  I  am  but  an  agent ;  I  had  no  status 
to  prevent  the  measure.' 

'This  man,  my  guest,  has  been  arrested,'  said  the  Prince. 
*  On  what  grounds,  sir  ?     With  what  colour  of  pretence  ? ' 

The  Chancellor  stammered. 

'  Your  Highness  will  perhaps  find  the  reason  in  these  docu- 
ments,' said  Gotthold,  pointing  with  the  tail  of  his  pen. 

Otto  thanked  his  cousin  with  a  look.  'Give  them  to  me, 
he  said,  addressing  the  Chancellor. 

But  that  gentleman  visibly  hesitated  to  obey.  *  Baron  von 
Gondremark,'  he  said, '  has  made  the  afiair  his  own.  I  am  in 
this  case  a  mere  messenger;  and  as  such,  I  am  not  clothed 
with  any  capacity  to  communicate  the  documents  I  carry.  Herr 
Doctor,  I  am  convinced  you  will  not  fail  to  bear  me  out.' 

'  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,'  said  Gotthold, '  and 
most  of  it  from  you ;  but  this  beats  all.' 
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*  Come,  sir,'  said  Otto,  rising, '  the  papers.     I  command.' 
Herr  Greisengesang  instantly  gave  way. 

*  With  your  Highness's  permission,'  he  said,  *  and  laying  at 
his  feet  my  most  submiss  apologies,  I  will  now  hasten  to  attend 
his  further  orders  in  the  Chancery.' 

*  Herr  Cancellarius,  do  you  see  this  chair  ? '  said  Obto.  '  There 
is  where  you  shall  attend  my  further  orders.  0,  now,  no  mcnre  I ' 
he  cried,  with  a  gesture,  as  the  old  man  opened  his  lips.  <  You 
have  sufficiently  marked  your  zeal  to  your  employer ;  and  I  begin 
to  weary  of  a  moderation  you  abuse.' 

The  Chancellor  moved  to  the  appointed  chair  and  took  his 
seat  in  silence. 

*  And  now,'  said  Otto,  opening  the  roll,  ^  what  is  all  this  ?  it 
looks  like  the  manuscript  of  a  book.'  ^ 

^  It  is,'  said  Gotthold,  ^  the  manuscript  of  a  book  of  travels.' 
'You  have  read    it,    Doctor  Hohenstockwitz ? '    asked  the 
Prince. 

*  Nay,  I  but  saw  the  title  page,'  rejdied  Gotthold.  *  But  the 
roll  was  given  to  me  open,  and  I  heard  no  word  of  any  secrecy.' 

Otto  dealt  the  Chancellor  an  angry  glance. 

*  I  see,'  he  went  on.  '  The  papers  of  an  author  seized  at  this 
date  of  the  world's  history,  in  a  state  so  petty  and  so  ignorant  as 
Griinewald,  here  is  indeed  an  ignominious  folly.  Sir,'  to  the 
Chancellor,  *  I  marvel  to  find  you  in  so  scurvy  an  employment. 
On  your  conduct  to  your  Prince  I  will  not  dwell ;  but  to  descend 
to  be  a  spy !  For  what  else  can  it  be  called  ?  To  seize  the  papers 
of  this  gentleman,  the  private  papers  of  a  stranger,  the  toil  of  a 
life,  perhaps — to  open,  and  to  read  them.  And  what  have  we  to 
do  with  books  ?  The  Herr  Doctor  might  perhaps  be  asked  for  his 
advice ;  but  we  have  no  index  exfpurgatoriua  in  Griinewald.  Had 
we  but  that,  we  should  be  the  most  absolute  parody  and  farce 
upon  this  tawdry  earth.' 

Yet,  even  while  Otto  spoke,  he  had  continued  to  unfold  the 
roll;  and  now,  when  it  lay  fully  open,  his  eye  rested  on  the  title 
page  elaborately  written  in  red  ink.    It  ran  thus : 

*  Memoirs 
of  a  Visit  to  the  Various  \... 

Courts  of  Europe 
by 
.      ,  Sir  John  Crabtree,  Baronet? 

Below  was  a  list  of  chapters,  each  bearing  the  name  of  one  of 
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the  European  CouriB ;  and  among  these  the  nineteenth  jand  the 
last  upon  the  list  was  dedicated  to  Grrlinewald. 

<AhI  the  Court  of  Griinewald  I '  said  Otto,  ^that  should  be 
droll  reading.'    And  his  cmiosity  itched  for  it. 

'A  methodical  dog,  this  English  Baronet/  said  Grotthold. 
^  Each  chapter  written  and  finished  on  the  spot.  I  shall  look  for 
his  work  when  it  appears.' 

'It  would  be  odd,  now,  just  to  glance  at  it,'  said  Otto, 
wavering.: 

Gotthold's  brow  darkened,  and  he  looked  out  of  window. 

But  though  the  Prince  comprehended  the  reproof,  his  weak- 
ness was  greater  than  his  strength.  '  I  will,'  he  said,  with  an 
uneasy  laugh, '  I  will,  I  think,  just  glance  at  it.' 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  seat  and  spread  the  traveller's 
manuscript  upon  the  table. 


CHAPTER   II. 

*0N  THE  COURT  OP  GBiJNEWALD,'  BEING  A  PORTION  OF  THE 
traveller's  MANUSCRIPT. 

It  may  well  be  asked  {it  was  thus  the  English  traveller  began 
his  nineteenth  chapter)  why  I  should  have  chosen  Griinewald  out 
of  so  many  other  states  equally  petty,  formal,  dull,  and  corrupt. 
Accident,  indeed,  decided,  and  not  I ;  but  I  have  seen  no  reason 
to  regret  my  visit.  The  spectacle  of  this  small  society  macerating 
in  its  own  abuses  was  not  perhaps  instructive,  but  I  have  found  it 
exceedingly  diverting. 

The  reigning  Prince,  Otto  Johann  Friedrich,  a  young  man  of 
imperfect  education,  questionable  valour,  and  no  scintilla  of 
capacity,  has  fallen  into  entire  public  contempt.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  obtained  an  interview,  for  he  is  frequently  absent 
from  a  court  where  his  presence  is  unheeded,  and  where  his  only 
rdle  is  to  be  a  cloak  for  the  amours  of  his  wife.  At  last,  however, 
on  the  third  occasion  when  I  visited  the  palace,  I  found  this 
sovereign  in  the  exercise  of  his  inglorious  function,  with  the  wife 
on  one  hand  and  the  lover  on  the  other.  He  is  not  iU-looking ; 
he  has  hair  of  a  ruddy  gold,  which  naturally  curls,  and  his  eyes 
are  dark,  a  combination  which  I  always  regard  as  the  mark  of 
some  congenital  deficiency,  physical  or  moral ;  his  features  are 
irregular  but  pleasing ;  the  nose  perhaps  a  little  short,  and  the 
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mouth  a  little  womanish ;  his  address  is  excellent,  and  he  call 
express  himself  with  point.  But  to  pierce  below  these  externals 
is  to  come  on  a  vacuity  of  any  sterling  quality,  a  deliquescence  of 
the  moral  nature,  a  frivolity  and  inconsequence  of  purpose  that 
mark  the  nearly  perfect  fruit  of  a  decadent  age.  He  has  a  worth- 
less smattering  of  many  subjects,  but  a  grasp  of  none.  ^  I  soon 
weary  of  a  pursuit,'  he  said  to  me,  laughing ;  it  would  almost 
appear  as  if  he  took  a  pride  in  his  incapacity  and  lack  of  moral 
courage.  The  results  of  his  dilettantism  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
field ;  he  is  a  bad  fencer,  a  second-rate  horseman,  dancer,  shot ; 
he  sings — I  have  heard  him — and  he  sings  like  a  child ;  he  writes 
intolerable  verses  in  more  than  doubtful  French ;  he  acts  like  the 
common  amateur;  and  in  short  there  is  no  end  to  the  number  of 
the  things  that  he  does,  and  does  badly.  His  one  manly  taste  is  for 
the  chase.  In  sum,  he  is  but  a  plexus  of  weaknesses ;  the  singing 
chambermaid  of  the  stage,  tricked  out  in  man's  apparel  and 
mounted  on  a  circus  horse.  I  have  seen  this  poor  phantom  of  a 
Prince  riding  out  alone  or  with  a  few  huntsmen,  disregarded  by 
all,  and  I  have  been  even  grieved  for  the  bearer  of  so  futile  and 
melancholy  an  existence.  The  last  Merovingians  may  have  looked 
not  otherwise. 

The  Princess  Amalia  Seraphina,  a  daughter  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  house  of  Toggenburg-Tannhauser,  would  be  equally  incon- 
siderable if  she  were  not  a  cutting  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an 
ambitious  man.  She  is  much  younger  than  the  Prince,  a  girl  of 
two-and-twenty,  sick  with  vanity,  superficially  clever,  and  funda- 
mentally a  fool.  She  has  a  red-brown,  rolling  eye,  too  large  for 
her  face,  and  with  sparks  of  both  levity  and  ferocity ;  her  fore- 
head is  high  and  narrow,  her  figure  thin  and  a  little  stooping.  Her 
manners,  her  conversation,  which  she  interlards  with  French,  her 
very  tastes  and  ambitions,  are  alike  assumed ;  and  the  assumption 
is  imgracefully  apparent :  Hoyden  playing  Cleopatra.  I  should 
judge  her  to  be  incapable  of  truth.  In  private  life  a  girl  of  this 
description  embroils  the  peace  of  families,  walks  attended  by  a 
troop  of  scowling  swains,  and  passes,  once  at  least,  through  the 
divorce  court ;  it  is  a  common  and,  except  to  the  cynic,  an  un- 
interesting type.  On  the  throne,  however,  and  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  like  Gondremark,  she  may  become  the  authoress  of  serious 
public  evils. 

Gondremark,  the  true  ruler  of  this  unfortunate  country,  is  a 
more  complex  study.  His  position  in  Griinewald,  to  which  he  is  a 
foreigner,  is  eminently  false ;  and  that  he  should  maintain  it  as 
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lie  does,  a  very  miracle  of  impudence  and  dexterity.  His  speech, 
his  &ee,  his  policy,  are  all  double :  heads  and  tails.  Which  of 
the  two  extremes  may  be  his  actual  design,  he  were  a  bold  man 
who  should  offer  to  decide.  Yet  I  will  hazard  the  guess  that  he 
follows  both  experimentally,  and  awaits,  at  the  hand  of  destiny, 
one  of  those  directing  hints  of  which  she  is  so  lavish  to  the  wise. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  Maire  de  Palais  to  the  incompetent  Otto, 
and  using  the  love-sick  Princess  for  a  tool  and  mouthpiece,  he 
pursues  a  policy  of  arbitrary  power  and  territorial  aggrandisement. 
He  has  called  out  the  whole  capable  male  population  of  the  state 
to  military  service ;  he  has  bought  cannon ;  he  has  tempted  away 
promising  officers  from  foreign  armies ;  and  he  now  begins,  in 
his  international  relations,  to  assume  the  swaggering  port  and 
the  vague,  threatful  language  of  a  bully.  The  idea  of  extending 
Griinewald  may  appear  absurd,  but  the  little  state  is  advantageously 
placed,  its  neighbours  are  all  defenceless ;  and  if  at  any  moment 
the  jealousies  of  the  greater  courts  should  neutralise  each  other, 
an  active  policy  might  double  the  principality  both  in  population 
and  extent.  Certainly  at  least  the  scheme  is  entertained  in  the 
court  of  Mittwalden;  nor  do  I  myself  regard  it  as  entirely  desperate. 
The  margravate  of  Brandenburgh  has  grown  from  as  small  begin- 
nings to  a  formidable  power ;  and  though  it  is  late  in  the  day  to  try 
adventurous  policies,  and  the  age  of  war  seems  ended.  Fortune, 
we  must  not  forget,  still  blindly  turns  her  wheel  for  men  and 
nations.  Concurrently  with,  and  tributary  to,  these  warlike 
preparations,  crushing  taxes  have  been  levied,  journals  have 
been  suppressed,  and  the  country,  which  three  years  ago  was 
prosperous  and  happy,  now  stagnates  in  a  forced  inaction,  gold 
has  become  a  curiosity,  and  the  mills  stand  idle  on  the  mountain 
streams. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  his  second  capacity  of  popular  tribune, 
Gondremark  is  the  incarnation  of  the  free  lodges,  and  sits  at  the 
centre  of  an  organised  conspiracy  against  the  state.  To  any  such 
movement  my  sympathies  were  early  acquired,  and  I  would  not 
willingly  let  fall  a  word  that  might  embarrass  or  retard  the  revolu- 
tion. But  to  show  that  I  speak  of  knowledge,  and  not  as  the 
reporter  of  mere  gossip,  T  may  mention  that  I  have  myself  been 
present  at  a  meeting  where  the  details  of  a  republican  Constitution 
were  minutely  debated  and  arranged ;  and  I  may  add  that 
Gondremark  was  throughout  referred  to  by  the  speakers  as  their 
captain  in  action  and  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes.  He  has 
tnught  his  dupes  (for  so  I  must  regard  them)  that  his  power  of 
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resistance  to  the  Princess  is  limited,  and  at  each  fresh  stretch  of 
authority  persuades  them,  with  specious  reasons,  to  postpone  the 
hour  of  insurrection.  Thus  (to  give  some  instances  of  his  astute 
diplomacy)  he  salved  over  the  decree  enforcing  military  service, 
imder  the  plea  that  to  be  well  drilled  and  exercised  in  arms  was 
ever  a  necessary  preparation  for  revolt.  And  the  other  day,  when 
it  began  to  be  rumoured  abroad  that  a  war  was  being  forced  on  a 
reluctant  neighbour,  the  Grrand  Duke  of  Grerolstein,  and  I  made 
sure  it  would  be  the  signal  for  an  instant  rising,  I  was  struck 
dumb  with  wonder  to  find  that  even  this,  had  been  prepared  and 
was  to  be  accepted.  I  went  from  one  to  another  in  the  Liberal 
camp,  and  all  were  in  the  same  story,  all  had  been  drilled  and 
schooled  and  fitted  out  with  vacuous  argument.  <  The  lads  had 
better  see  some  real  fighting,'  they  said ;  *  and  besides,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  capture  Grerolstein :  we  can  then  extend  to  our  neigh- 
bours the  blessing  of  liberty  on  the  same  day  that  we  snatch  it 
for  ourselves ;  and  the  Republic  will  be  all  the  stronger  to  resist, 
if  the  kings  of  Europe  should  band  themselves  together  to  reduce 
it.'  I  know  not  which  of  the  two  I  should  admire  the  more :  the 
simplicity  of  the  multitude  or  the  audacity  of  the  adventurer. 
But  such  are  the  subtleties,  such  the  quibbling  reasons,  with 
which  he  blinds  and  leads  this  people.  How  long  a  course  so 
tortuous  can  be  pursued  with  safety  I  am  incapable  of  guessing ; 
not  long,  one  would  suppose ;  and  yet  this  singular  man  has  been 
treading  the  mazes  for  five  years,  and  his  favour  at  court  and  his 
popularity  among  the  lodges  still  endure  unbroken. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  slightly  knowing  him.  Heavily  and 
somewhat  clumsily  built,  of  a  vast,  disjointed,  rambling  frame, 
he  can  still  pull  himself  together  and  figure,  not  without  admira- 
tion, in  the  saloon  or  the  ball-room.  His  hue  and  temperament 
are  plentifully  bilious  ;  he  has  a  saturnine  eye ;  his  cheek  is  of  a 
dark  blue  where  he  has  been  shaven.  Essentially  he  is  to  be 
numbered  among  the  man-haters,  a  convinced  contemner  of  his 
fellows.  Yet  he  is  himself  .of  a  commonplace  ambition  and 
greedy  of  applause.  In  talk,  he  is  remarkable  for  a  thirst  of 
information,  loving  rather  to  hear  than  to  communicate;  for 
sound  and  studious  views ;  and,  judging  by  the  extreme  short- 
sightedness of  common  politicians,  for  a  remarkable  prevision  of 
events.  All  this,  however,  without  grace,  pleasantry,  or  charm, 
heavily  set  forth,  with  a  dull  countenance.  In  our  numerous 
conversations,  although  he  has  always  heard  me  with  deference, 
I  have  been  conscious  throughout  of  a  sort  of  ponderous  finessing, 
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hard  to  tolerate.  He  produces  none  of  the  effect  of  a  gentleman ; 
devoid  not  merely  of  pleasantry,  but  of  all  attention  or  commu- 
nicative warmth  of  bearing.  No  gentleman,  besides,  would  so 
parade  his  amours  with  the  Princess ;  still  less  repay  the  Prince 
for  his  long-suffering  with  a  studied  insolence  of  demeanour  and 
the  &brication  of  insulting  nicknames,  such  as  Prince  Feather- 
head,  which  run  from  ear  to  ear  and  create  a  laugh  throughout 
the  country.  Crondremark  has  thus  some  of  the  clumsier 
characters  of  the  self-made  man,  combined  with  an  inordinate, 
almost  a  besotted,  pride  of  intellect  and  birth.  Heavy,  bilious, 
selfish,  inornate,  he  sits  upon  this  court  and  country  like  an 
incubus* 

But  it  is  probable  that  he  preserves  softer  gifts  for  necessary 
purposes.  Indeed,  it  is  certain,  although  he  vouchsafed  none  of 
it  to  me,  that  this  cold  and  stolid  politician  possesses  to  a  great 
degree  the  art  of  ingratiation,  and  can  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
Hence  there  has  probably  sprung  up  the  idle  legend  that,  in 
private  life,  he  is  a  gross,  romping  voluptuary.  Nothing,  at  least, 
can  well  be  more  surprising  than  the  terms  of  his  connection  with 
the  Princess,  Older  than  her  husband,  certainly  uglier,  and, 
according  to  the  feeble  ideas  common  among  women,  in  every 
particular  less  pleasing,  he  has  not  only  seized  the  complete 
command  of  all  her  thought  and  action,  but  has  imposed  upon 
her  in  public  a  humiliating  part.  I  do  not  here  rrfer  to  the 
complete  sacrifice  of  every  rag  of  her  reputation ;  for  to  many 
women  these  extremities  are  in  themselves  attractive.  But  there 
is  about  the  court  a  certain  lady  of  a  dishevelled  reputation,  a 
Countess  von  Bosen,  wife  or  widow  of  a  cloudy  count,  no  longer 
in  her  second  youth  and  already  bereft  of  some  of  her  attractions, 
who  unequivocally  occupies  the  station  of  the  baron's  mistress.  I 
had  thought,  at  first,  that  she  was  but  a  hired  accomplice,  a  mere 
blind  or  buffer  for  the  more  important  sinner.  A  few  hours' 
acquaintance  with  Madam  von  Bosen  for  ever  dispelled  the  illu- 
sion. She  is  one  rather  to  make  than  to  prevent  a  scandal ;  and 
she  values  none  of  those  bribes — money,  honours,  or  employment 
— with  which  the  situation  might  be  gilded.  Indeed,  as  a  person 
frankly  bad,  she  pleased  me,  in  the  court  of  Griinewald,  like  a 
piece  of  nature. 

The  power  of  this  man  over  the  Princess  is,  therefore,  without 
bounds.  She  has  sacrificed,  to  the  adoration  with  which  he  has 
inspired  her,  not  only  her  marriage  vow  and  every  shred  of  public 
decency,  but  that  vice  of  jealousy  which  is  so  much  dearer  to  the 
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female  sex  than  either  intrinsic  honour  or  outward  consideration. 
Nay,  more :  a  young,  although  not  a  very  attractive  woman,  and 
a  Princess  both  by  birth  and  fact,  she  submits  to  the  triumphant 
rivalry  of  one  who  might  be  her  mother  as  to  years,  and  who  is 
so  manifestly  her  inferior  in  station.  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  human  heart.  But  the  rage  of  illicit  love,  when  it  is  once 
indulged,  appears  to  grow  by  feeding ;  and  to  a  person  of  the 
character  and  temperament  of  this  unfortunate  young  lady, 
almost  any  depth  of  degradation  is  within  the  reach  of  possibility. 
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Fenutngs*  ChiWreu's  Powders  Prevent  OonvnUious.  ^ 
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For  Children  Cutting  their  Te^,  to  prevent  ConvulsUms.        *_]   C0U8HS,   COLDS|    ASTHMAS)    AC. 
Donotcont.inC.loTn.1, Opium.  Morphia,  or  anything  Injuriou.  to  H   ^SS^tt^^^Jf^Jf:!;  irlJlp.'^Drri^t 

X   to  Alfred  Frxxixor.  Wert  Cowm,  l.w. 

The  lanreft  alxe  boxes.  U.  9d.  (36  ■tampn.  po«t- 
fy«e>.  contain  three  times  the  quantity  of  the 
•mall  hoxe*. 


a  tender  babe. 
Sold  in  stamped  boxes,  at  1«.  I|</  and  »«.  9d.  (great  saving),  with  fUU 
directions.    Sent  post-free  for  1&  stamps. 
Direct  to  Alfred  Fexsisok.  West  Cowes.  I.W. 
Read   FENNINOS'   EVERY  MOTHER'S   BOOK,  which  eon-  •"       Read  FENN  IN08'    EVERYBODY'S 
tains  valuable  Hinta  on  Feeding.  Teething,  Weaning.  Sleeping,  ftc.  Q    DOCTOR.    Sent  post  free,  13  siarops.   Direct. 
A»k  your  Chemist  foraFR  BE  copy.  .       A.  FKNViNas.  West  Cowes,  I.W. 

FENNINGS'  BVBBT   MOTHBB'S  BOOK  sent  post-free  on  appliostion  bj  letMl 
or  Dost  CArd.    Direct  to  Alfred  Fenntiurs.  "West  Cowes.  L.'W.  J^H 
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Fry's  Cocoa 


GUARANTEED 
PURE 


Extract 


•  strictly  pure,  easily  assimilated. —w.  w.  Stoddaht,  F.IC.  F.c.a,  City  awl 

Ctiunty  Analyst y  Bristol, 

'  Pure  Cocoa;  ^  portion  of  oil  extracted.*— Chablk»  a.  Cameron,  mu., 

F.R.C.S.I.,  Ana/yst /or  DuhliH, 

FRY'S  CARACAS  COCOA 

Prepared  with  the  celebinted  Cocoa  of  Camcas 
combined  with  other  choice  descriptions. 

*  A  moHt  delicious  and  valuable  article.' 

Standard. 

NINETEEN    PRIZE    MEDALS 
Awarded  to  the  Firm. 
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GOSM*  far  KVKRVLiOI^V. 
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B  &-  T  B  K  V  E II A  (?  E  f  OT  1 N  V  A  U  IK^, 
11 1),  Will  iiiuk*  Wi  BreeJifftiit  f"ui*.    Arter 

Jury  *f  B^perte, 

V_^    TULLOCH'S    PURE    DUTCH    COCOA 

Obtained  Um  SUver  Medsl.  HIGHEST  AWARD,  for  Purity  imd  Delicacy  of  Flavoar,  Healtli  Exhikltlon.  Ittl.    Sold  hy  ftU 
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SKIN   SOFT. 
jSMOOTN,  AVNITEi 

Entieiy  jcmovea 

and  preventa  all 

Roaflin^as.    RMa#M. 

Hnnbam,  Taa,  Ae. 

iit'l      prcdervea     the 
Skin  from  the  cfflecti 
.    of  expomire  >othe 
SIN,      WIND,      or 

HARD  WATER 
more  cfRftually  than 
any      other     known 

pre  p«  ration. 
No  Ijidy  \rh<»  values 
her   COMPLEXION 
khoold  ever  be  with- 

TNVALrABLE»tall  S«asoni  of  the  Year  for  keepine  the 
Skis  soft  und  Bix>OMiNti.  It  i«  perfectly  harmlets.  aod 
nmy  t>e  applied  to  the  Skin  of  the  tenderest  Infant.  Bottle»« 
1*..  I*.  9t/..  and  s.«  6d.  of  all  Chenilstt  and  PerfUmen.  Any 
n/e  trw  for  Zd.  extra  by  the  Sole  Makers, 
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PERFORATED  TOILET-PAPER 

ftEVOLVINe''HOlDER. 

The    Patent    Perforatftd 

Toilet  Paper  It  strongly  re- 

commeotled  for  uae  in  every 

Uua«ehotd. 

It  conaiflt*  of  a  roll  of  piper 
perfbraied  at  regular  *nter- 
\'ml«.  placed  on  a  haadtitroe 
holder.  Each  roll  uoutalna 
IjOOO  ahceta.  The  holder  will 
la«t  any  length  of  time,  aad 
rolU  of  paper  to  re-llll  can 
always  be  obtftined  at  In.  each. 
The  nuniU  of  thi*  Paper  are 

ECONOMY.   HEALTH, 
AND  NEATNESS    „ 

If  once  tried,  this  apeelally- 
prepared  Paper  will  alirayabe 
afterwards  ated. 

Price :  Bronte  Holder,  with 
Roll  of  Paper  containing  1.000 
sheets  complete.  Sw. 
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PrinceOtto:  aRomance,  Book  IL  Ch.ips, IIT— VI.     203 
By  R.   L.  SiKVEXaOM 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39  Pajcrnoster  Row 


WHAT  ALONE  ENABLES  US  TO  DRAW  A  JUST 
MORAL  FROM  THE  TALE  OF  LIFE  ? 

^Were  I  asked  what  best  dig^nifles  the 
present  and  consecrates  the  past ;  ¥^at  alone 
enables  us  to  draw  a  just  moral  from  the 
Tale  of  life ;  What  sheds  the  PUREST  LIGHT 
UPON  OUR  REASON ;  What  grives  the  firmest 
strengrth  to  our  rellgrion ;  ¥^at  is  best  fitted 
to  soften  the  heart  of  man  and  elevate  his  soul, 
I  would  answer  with  Lassues  it  is 


Lord  Lytton. 

'It  is  estimated,  by  a  very  low  caletdationy  that  at  least  £20,000,000  are  lost  erery  year  in 
consequence  of  those  diseases  which  the  science  of  Hygiene  teaches  ns  how  to  avoids  Typhoid 
fever  aUme  kills  20,000  eyeiy  year  in  this  country ;  as  only  about  1 5  per  cent,  of  those  attacked 
die,  there  must  be  at  least  134,000  casps  every  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  number 
IS  ooifSiDERjLBLT  OBKATBB ! ' — Dr,  Newsholme. 

What  mind  can  grasp  the  loss  to  mankind,  and  the  misery  entailed  that  these  figure.^ 
reveal  ?  What  dashes  to  the  earth  so  many  hopes,  breaks  so  many  sweet  alliances,  blasts  s^) 
many  auspicious  enterprises  as  untimely  death  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  immense  increase  ot 
rates  and  taxes  arising  from  the  loss  of  the  breadwinner  of  families. 

WE  ABE  AT  PBESEHT  AT  THE  HEROT  OF 
THE  IGNORANT  AND  CAEELESS. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  disease  it  is  necessary  to  remove  its  causes,  by  that  means  you  hinder  th^* 
germ  or  poison  from  gaining  admission,  at  the  same  time  you  must  sustain  the  vital  powers  bv 
adding  to  the  blood  what  is  continually  being  lost  from  various  causes,  and  by  that  means  you 
prevent  the  poison  being  retained  in  the  body.    The  effect  of 

ENO'S    FRUIT    SALT 

Is  to  take  away  all  morbid  poison  and  to  supply  that  which  promotes  a  healthy  secretion. 

TTUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  LIVES  MAY  BE  SAVED 
^^    ANNUAIjIjT.     and      MIIjIjIONS      FBEED      FBOM      INCAXCniiABIiE 

SUFFSBING.— MDlioni  have  died  from  Prevent! ble  Dieearos  in  this  Country.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  avert  this.  With  each  bottle  of  BNO*S  FRUIT  8AXT  is  M-rapped  a  large  niastrated  Sheet,  showing  the  best 
means  of  stamping  out  infectious  Diseases,  FeTers,  Blood  Poisons,  &c.  If  this  invalnable  information  nv-ere 
nniversally  carried  ont,  many  forms  of  Disease  now  producing  mnch  haToc  would  cease  to  exist,  a«  Plague. 
Leprost,  &C.,  hare  done,  when  the  true  cause  h(u  become  knowiu 

*  TCQYPT.— CAIRO.'— *  Since  my  arrival  in  Egypt,  in  August  last,  I  have  on  three 
^^  separate  occasions  been  attacked  by  fever,  from  which  on  the  first  occasion  I  lay  in  hospital  for  six  weeks. 
The  last  two  attacks  hare  been,  however,  completely  repulsed  in  a  remarkably  short  i>pflce  of  time  by  the  use  of 
your  valuable  Froit  Salt,  to  which  I  owe  my  present  health,  at  the  very  least,  if  not  my  life  itself.  Heutfelt  grati 
tnde  for  my  restoration  to  and  preservation  impels  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  already  ovei  whelming  store  ot 
the  same,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  that  I  am  but  obeying  the  dictates  of  duty.— Believe  me  to  be,  Sir,  gratef  ullj 
yours,  A  Ck>RP0RAL,  19th  Hussars,  36th  Hay,  1883.— Mr.  J.  C.  Exc* 

'FHE  SECBET  OF  SUCCESS.—'  A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and  com- 
•^  mands  snooess.  A  score  ol  abominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unscrupulous,  who.  in 
copying  the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infHnge  upon  legal  rights, 
exerdae  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit/— Adams. 

CAUT\Oti.— Examine  each  Bottle,  ani  see  that  the  Capsule  is  marked  *  ENO 8  FRUIT  SALT,' 
Without  it,  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

Prepared  only  at  Eno's  Fruit  Salt  Works,  Hatcham,  London,  S.E.,  by  J  C.  Eno's  Patent. 
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White  Heather: 

A  NOVEL. 

By  William  Black. 
CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  LESSOX  in  FLY-FlSniKO. 

MISS  CARRY  HODSON  returned  from  Paris  in  a  very  radiant 
mood ;  she  had  had  what  she  called  a  real  good  time ;  and 
everything  connected  with  the  wedding  had  gone  oflF  most  success- 
fully. Her  dress,  that  she  had  ordered  long  before  she  came 
to  the  Highlands,  was  a  perfect  fit ;  Lily  Selden  made  the  most 
charming  and  beautiful  of  brides ;  and  no  less  a  person  than  a 
prince  (rather  swarthy,  and  hailing  from  some  mysterious  region 
east  of  the  Carpathians)  had  proposed  the  health  of  the  brides- 
maids, and  had  made  especial  mention  of  tbe  young  ladies  who 
had  travelled  long  distances  to  be  present  on  the  auspicious 
occasion. 

However,  on  the  morning  after  her  arrival  her  equanimity  was 
somewhat  dashed.  When  she  went  along  the  passage  to  the  little 
hall — to  see  what  the  morning  was  like  outside — she  found  wait- 
ing there  a  respectable -looking  elderly  Highlander,  with  grizzled 
locks,  who  touched  his  cap  to  her,  and  who  had  her  waterproof 
over  his  arm.  This  last  circumstance  made  her  suspicious; 
instantly  she  went  back  to  her  father. 

*  Who  is  that  man  ? '  she  asked. 

•Whatman?' 
yoL.  VI.  NO.       xii.  I 
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*  Why,  an  old  man,  who  is  waiting  there,  and  he  has  got  my 
waterproof  slung  over  his  arm.' 

*  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  the  new  gillie.' 

*  Isn't  Eonald  going  down?'  she  said,  with  very  evident 
disappointment. 

*  Of  course  not,'  her  father  said,  with  some  sharpness.  *  I 
think  you  have  taken  up  enough  of  his  time.  And  just  now, 
when  he  is  getting  ready  to  go  away,  do  you  think  I  could  allow 
him  to  waste  day  after  day  in  attending  to  us  ?  Seems  to  me  it 
would  be  more  to  the  point  if  you  put  your  small  amount  of  brain 
into  devising  some  means  of  squaring  up  with  him  for  what  he 
has  done  already.' 

*  Oh,  very  well,'  she  said — or  rather,  what  she  did  really  say 
was  *  Oh,  vurry  well ' — and  the  pretty,  pale,  attractive  face  re- 
sumed its  ordinary  complacency,  and  she  went  off  to  make  friends 
with  the  new  gillie.  She  was  on  good  terms  with  the  old  Highlander 
in  about  a  couple  of  minutes ;  and  presently  they  were  on  their 
way  down  to  the  loch,  along  with  the  lad  John.  Her  father  was 
to  follow  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  letters. 

But  she  was  now  to  discover,  what  she  had  never  discovered 
before,  that  salmon-fishing  on  a  loch  is  a  rather  monotonous  affair 
— unless  the  fish  are  taking  very  freely  indeed.  For  one  thing, 
the  weather  had  settled  down  into  a  fine,  clear,  spring-like  calm 
and  quiet  that  was  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  sport.  It  was  very 
beautiful,  no  doubt ;  for  sometimes  for  hours  together  the  lake 
would  be  like  a  sheet  of  glass — the  yellow  shores  and  purple 
birch-woods  all  accurately  doubled,  with  nearer  at  hand  the  faint 
white  reflections  of  the  snow-peaks  in  the  north  stretching  out 
into  the  soft  and  deep  blue ;  and  when  a  breath  of  wind,  from 
some  unexpected  point  of  the  compass,  began  to  draw  a  sharp 
line  of  silver  between  earth  and  water,  and  then  came  slowly 
across  the  loch  to  them,  ruffling  out  that  magic  inverted  picture 
on  its  way,  the  breeze  was  deliciously  fresh  and  balmy,  and  seemed 
to  bring  with  it  tidings  of  the  secret  life  that  was  working  forward 
to  the  leafiness  of  summer.  They  kept  well  out  into  the  midst  of 
this  spacious  circle  of  loveliness ;  for  old  Malcolm  declared  they 
would  be  doing  more  harm  than  good  by  going  over  the  fishing- 
ground;  so  she  had  a  sufficiently  ample  view  of  this  great 
panorama  of  water  and  wood  and  far  mountain-slopes.  But  it 
grew  monotonous.  She  began  to  think  of  Paris,  and  the  brisk, 
busy  days — a  hurry  of  gaiety  and  pleasure  and  interest  using  up 
every  possible  minute.  She  wished  she  had  a  book — some  knitting 
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— any  thing.  Why,  when  Konald  was  in  the  boat — with  his 
quick,  sarcastic  appreciation  of  every  story  she  had  to  tell,  of 
every  experience  she  had  to  describe — there  was  always  enough 
amusement  and  talking.  But  this  old  man  was  hopeless.  She 
asked  him  questions  about  his  croft,  his  family,  his  sheep  and 
cows ;  and  he  answered  gravely ;  but  she  took  no  interest  in  his 
answers,  as  her  father  might  have  done.  She  was  unmistakeably 
glad  to  get  ashore  for  lunch — which  was  picturesque  enough,  by 
the  way,  with  that  beautiful  background  all  around ;  and  neither 
her  father  nor  herself  was  in  any  hurry  to  break  up  the  small 
picnic-party  and  set  to  work  again. 

Nor  did  they  do  much  better  in  the  afternoon — though  her 
father  managed  to  capture  a  small  eight-pounder ;  and  so,  in  the 
evening,  before  dinner,  she  went  along  to  Ronald  to  complain. 
She  found  him  busy  with  his  books ;  his  gun,  and  cap,  and  tele- 
scope lying  on  the  table  beside  him,  showed  that  he  had  just 
come  in. 

*  Ay,*  said  he,  *  it's  slow  work  in  weather  like  this.  But  will 
ye  no  sit  down  ? ' — and  he  went  and  brought  her  a  chair. 

*  No,  I  thank  you,'  said  she ;  *  I  came  along  to  see  if  you 
thought  there  was  likely  to  be  any  change.  Is  your  glass  a  good 
one?' 

*  First  rate,'  he  answered,  and  he  went  to  the  small  aneroid 
and  tapped  it  lightly.  ^  It  was  given  me  by  a  gentleman  that 
shot  his  first  stag  up  here.  I  think  he  would  have  given  me  his 
head,  he  was  that  pleased.  Well,  no.  Miss  Hodson,  there's  no 
much  sign  of  a  change.  But  I'll  tell  ye  what  we'll  do,  if  you're 
tired  of  the  loch,  we'll  try  one  or  two  of  the  pools  on  the  Mudal.' 

*  You  mean  the  river  down  there  ? ' 

*  There's  not  much  hope  there  either — for  tKe  water's  low  the 
now ;  but  we  might  by  chance  get  a  Little  wind ;  or  there  are 
some  broken  bits  in  the  stream ' 

*  But  you  mean  with  a  fly — how  could  I  throw  a  fly  ? '  she 
exclaimed. 

*  Ye'll  never  learn  younger,'  was  the  quiet  answer.  *  If  there's 
no  change  to-morrow,  I'll  take  ye  up  the  river  myself — and  at 
least  ye  can  get  some  practice  in  casting ' 

*  Oh,  no,  no,'  said  she  hurriedly ;  *  thank  you  very  much,  but 
I  must  not  take  up  your  time ' 

*  Fm  no  so  busy  that  I  cannot  leave  the  house  for  an  hour 
or  two,'  said  he — and  she  understood  by  his  manner  that  he  was 
*  putting  his  foot  down,'  in  which  case  she  knew  she  might  just 
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as  well  give  la  at  once.  *  But  I  warn  ye  that  it's  a  doul'  river  at 
the  best ;  and  not  likely  to  be  in  good  ply ;  however,  we  might 
just  happen  on  one.'  And  then  he  added,  by  way  of  explanation, 
*  If  we  should,  it  will  have  to  be  sent  to  Lord  Ailine,  ye  under- 
stand.' 

*Why?' 

•Because  the  river  doesna  belong  to  your  fishing;  It  goes 
with  the  shooting.' 

*  Oh,'  said  she,  somewhat  coldly.  *  And  so,  when  Lord  Ailine 
gives  any  one  a  day's  fishing,  he  claims  whatever  fish  they  may 
catch?' 

*  When  his  lordship  gives  a  day's  fishing,  he  does  not ;  but 
when  the  keeper  does — that's  dififerent,'  was  the  perfectly  simple 
and  respectful  answer* 

*  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  she,  hastily,  and  sincerely  hoping 
she  had  said  nothing  to  wound  his  feelings.  Apparently  she  had 
not ;  for  he  proceeded  to  warn  her  about  the  necessity  of  her  put- 
ting on  a  thick  pair  of  boots ;  and  he  also  gently  hinted  that  she 
might  wear  on  her  head  something  less  conspicuous  than  the  bright 
orange  Tarn  o'  Shanter  of  which  she  seemed  rather  fond. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  instead  of  sending  him  a  message 
that  she  was  ready,  she  walked  alon^  to  the  cottage,  accoutred 
for  a  thorough  stiflF  day's  work.  The  outer  door  was  open,  so 
she  entered  without  ceremony;  and  then  tapped  at  the  door 
of  the  little  parlour,  which  she  proceeded  to  open  also.  She 
then  found  that  Bonald  was  not  alone ;  there  was  a  young  man 
sitting  there — who  instantly  rose  as  she  made  her  appearance. 
She  had  but  a  momentary  glimpse  of  him,  but  she  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  gamekeepers  in  this  part  of  the  world  were  a 
good-looking  race,  for  this  was  a  strongly-built  young  fellow,  keen 
and  active,  apparently,  with  a  rather  pink  and  white  complexion, 
closely-cropped  head,  bright  yellow  moustache,  and  singularly 
clear  blue  eyes.  He  wore  a  plain  tweed  suit ;  and  as  he  rose  he 
picked  up  a  billycock  hat  that  was  lying  on  the  table. 

*  I'll  see  you  to-night,  Eonald,'  said  he,  *  I'm  going  oflf  by  the 
mail  again  to-morrow.' 

And  as  he  passed  by  Miss  Carry,  he  said,  very  modestly  and 
respectfully — 

*  I  hope  you  will  have  good  sport.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  she,  most  civilly,  for  he  seemed  a  well- 
mannered  young  man,  as  he  slightly  bowed  to  her  in  passing,  and 
made  his  way  out. 
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Eonald  had  everything  ready  for  the  start. 

*  I'm  feared  they'll  be  laughing  at  ns  for  trying  the  river  on 
so  clear  a  day,'  said  he,  as  he  put  his  big  fly-book  in  his  pocket. 
*  And  there's  been  no  rain  to  let  the  fish  get  up.' 

^  Oh,  I  don't  mind  about  that,'  said  she,  as  he  held  the  door 
open,  and  she  went  out,  *  it  will  be  more  interesting  than  the 
lake.  However,  I've  nothing  to  say  against  the  lake  fishing,  for 
it  has  done  such  wonders  for  my  father.  I  have  not  seen  him  so 
well  for  years.  Whether  it  is  the  quiet  life,  or  the  mountain  air, 
I  don't  know,  but  he  sleeps  perfectly,  and  he  has  entirely  given 
up  the  bromide  of  potassium.  I  do  hope  he  will  take  the  shooting, 
and  come  back  in  the  autumn.' 

*Hi8  lordship  was  saying  there  were  two  other  gentlemen 
after  it,'  remarked  Bonald,  significantly. 

*  Who  was  saying  ? ' 

*  His  lordship— that  was  in  the  house  the  now  when  ye  came 
in.' 

*  Was  that  Lord  Ailine  ?  '  she  said—  and  she  almost  paused  in 
their  walk  along  the  road. 

*  Oh,  yes.' 

*  You  don't  say  !     Why,  how  did  he  come  here  ? ' 
^  By  the  mail  this  morning.' 

*  With  the  country  people  ? ' 

*  Just  like  anybody  else,'  he  said. 

*  Well,  I  declare !  I  thought  he  would  have  come  with  a 
coach  and  outriders — in  state,  you  know ' 

*What  for?'  said  he  impassively.  *He  had  no  luggage, 
I  suppose,  but  a  bag  and  a  waterproof.  It's  different  in  the 
autumn,  of  course,  when  all  the  gentlemen  come  up,  and  there's 
luggage,  and  the  rifles,  and  the  cartridge-boxes — then  they  have 
to  have  a  brake  or  a  waggonette.' 

*And  that  was  Lord  Ailine,'  she  said,  half  to  herself ;  and 
there  was  no  further  speaking  between  them  until  they  had  gone 
past  the  doctor*s  cottage  and  over  the  bridge  and  were  some 
distance  up  *  the  strath  that  Mudal  laves ' — to  quote  her  com- 
panion's own  words. 

*  Now,*  said  he,  as  he  stopped  and  began  to  put  together 
the  slender  grilse-rod,  *  we'll  just  let  ye  try  a  cast  or  two 
on  this  bit  of  open  grass — ^and  we'll  no  trouble  with  a  fly  as 
yet.' 

He  fastened  on  the  reel,  got  the  line  through  the  rings,  and 
drew  out  a  few  yards'  length.    Then  he  gave  her  the  rod ;  showed 
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her  how  to  hold  it ;  and  then  stood  just  behind  her,  with  his 
right  hand  covering  hers. 

*  Now,'  said  he,  *  keep  your  left  hand  just  about  as  steady  as 
ye  can — and  don't  jerk — this  way ' 

Of  course  it  was  really  he  who  was  making  these  few  pre- 
liminary casts,  and  each  time  the  line  ran  out  and  fell  straight 
and  trembling  on  the  grass. 

*  Now  try  it  yourself.' 

At  first  she  made  a  very  bad  job  of  it — especially  when  she 
tried  to  do  it  by  main  force ;  the  line  came  curling  down  not 
much  more  than  the  rod's  length  in  front  of  her,  and  the  more 
she  whipped  the  closer  became  the  curls. 

*I'm  afraid  I  don't  catch  on  quite,'  said  she,  unconsciously 
adopting  one  of  her  father's  phrases. 

'  Patience — patience,'  said  he ;  and  again  he  gripped  her  hand 
in  his,  and  the  line  seemed  to  run  out  clear  with  the  gentlest 
possible  forward  movement. 

And  then  he  put  out  more  line — and  still  more  and  more — 
until  every  backward  and  upward  swoop  of  the  rod,  and  every 
forward  cast,  was  accompanied  by  a  *  swish'  through  the  air. 
This  was  all  very  well ;  and  she  was  throwing  a  beautiful,  clean 
line ;  but  she  began  to  wonder  when  the  bones  in  her  right  hand 
would  suddenly  succumb  and  be  crunched  into  a  jelly.  The 
weight  of  the  rod — which  seemed  a  mighty  engine  to  her — did 
not  tell  on  her,  for  his  one  hand  did  the  whole  thing ;  but  his 
grip  was  terrible  ;  and  yet  she  did  not  like  to  speak. 

*  Now  try  for  yourself,'  said  he,  and  he  stepped  aside. 

*  Wait  a  minute,'  she  said — and  she  shook  her  hand,  to  get 
the  life  back  into  it. 

*  I  did  not  hurt  you  ? '  said  he,  in  great  concern. 

*  We  learn  in  suflFering  what  we  teach  in  song,'  she  said, 
lightly.  *  If  I  am  to  catch  a  salmon  with  a  fly-rod,  I  suppose  I 
have  got  to  go  through  something.' 

She  set  to  work  again ;  and,  curiously  enough,  she  seemed  to 
succeed  better  with  the  longer  line  than  with  the  short  one.  There 
was  less  jerking ;  the  forward  movement  was  more  even ;  and 
though  she  was  far  indeed  from  throwing  a  good  line,  it  waB  very 
passable  for  a  beginner. 

*  You  know,'  said  she,  giving  him  a  good-humoured  hint,  *  I 
don't  feel  like  doing  this  all  day.' 

*  Well,  then,  we'll  go  down  to  the  water  now,'  said  he,  and  he 
took  the  rod  from  her. 
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*  But  the  sky's  too  bright — there's  nothing  so  bad  for  fishing 
as  those  nasty  white  clouds.' 

They  walked  down  through  the  swampy  grass  and  hard 
heather  to  the  banks  of  the  stream ;  and  here  he  got  out  his  fly-book 
— ^a  bulged  and  baggy  volume  much  the  worse  for  wear  and 
weather.  And  then  it  instantly  occurred  to  her  that  this  was 
something  she  could  get  for  him — the  most  splendid  fly-book  and 
assortment  of  salmon  flies  to  be  procured  in  London — until  it  just 
as  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  he  would  have  little  use  for  these 
in  Grlasgow.  She  saw  him  select  a  large  black  and  gold  and 
scarlet  object  from  that  bulky  volume ;  and  a  few  minutes  there- 
after she  was  armed  for  the  fray,  and  he  was  standing  by, 
watching. 

Now  the  Mudal,  though  an  exceedingly  *  dour '  salmon-river, 
is  at  least  easy  for  a  beginner  to  fish,  for  there  is  scarcely  any- 
where a  bush  along  its  level  banks.  And  there  were  the  pools — 
some  of  them  deep  and  drumly  enough  in  all  conscience ;  and  no 
doubt  there  were  salmon  in  them,  if  only  they  could  be  seduced 
from  their  lair.  For  one  thing,  Bonald  hsul  taken  her  to  a  part  of 
the  stream  where  she  could  not,  in  any  case,  do  much  harm  by 
her  preliminary  whippings  of  the  water. 

She  began — ^not  without  some  little  excitement,  and  awful 
visions  of  triumph  and  glory  if  she  should  really  be  able  to 
capture  a  salmon  by  her  own  unaided  skill.  Of  course  she  caught 
in  the  heather  behind  her  sometimes ;  and  occasionally  the  line 
would  come  down  in  a  ghastly  heap  on  the  water ;  but  then  again 
it  would  go  fairly  out  and  over  to  the  other  bank,  and  the  letting 
it  down  with  the  current  and  drawing  it  across — as  he  had  shown 
her  in  one  or  two  casts — was  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  She 
worked  hard,  at  all  events,  and  obeyed  implicitly — until,  alas ! 
there  came  a  catastrophe. 

*  A  little  bit  nearer  the  bank,  if  ye  can,'  said  he,  *  just  a  foot 
nearer.' 

She  clenched  her  teeth.  Back  went  the  rod  with  all  her 
might — and  forward  again  with  all  her  might — ^but  midway  and 
overhead  there  was  a  mighty  crack  like  that  of  a  horsewhip ;  and 
calmly  he  regarded  the  line  as  it  fell  on  the  water. 

*  The  fly's  gone,'  said  he — ^but  with  not  a  trace  of  vexation. 

*  Oh,  Eonald,  I'm  so  sorry !'  she  cried,  for  she  knew  that  these 
things  were  expensive,  even  where  they  did  not  involve  a  con- 
siderable outlay  of  personal  skill  and  trouble. 

*  Not  at  all,'  fc'aid  he,  as  he  quietly  sate  down  on  a  dry  bunch 
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of  heather,  and  got  out  his  book  again,  *  All  beginners  do  that. 
I'll  just  show  ye  in  a  minute  or  two  how  to  avoid  it.  And  we'll 
try  a  change  now.' 

Indeed  she  was  in  no  way  loth  to  sit  down  on  the  heather 
too ;  and  even  after  he  had  selected  the  particular  Childers  he 
wanted,  she  took  the  book,  and  would  have  him  tell  her  the  names 
of  all  the  various  flies,  which,  quite  apart  from  their  killing 
merits,  seemed  to  her  beautiful  and  interesting  objects.  And 
finally  she  said — 

*  Ronald,  my  arms  are  a  little  tired.  Won't  you  try  a  cast  or 
two  ? — I  am  sure  I  should  learn  as  much  by  looking  on.' 

He  did  as  he  was  bid ;  and  she  went  with  him ;  but  he  could 
not  stir  anything.  The  river  was  low ;  the  day  was  clear ;  there 
was  no  wind.  But  at  last  they  came  to  a  part  of  the  stream 
where  there  was  a  dark  and  deep  pool,  and  below  that  a  wide  bed 
of  shingle,  while  between  the  shingle  and  the  bank  was  a  narrow 
channel  where  the  water  tossed  and  raced  before  breaking  out  into 
the  shallows.  He  drew  her  a  little  bit  back  from  the  bank  and 
•  made  her  take  the  rod  again. 

^  If  there's  a  chance  at  all,  it's  there,'  he  said.  ^  Do  ye  see 
that  stone  over  there  ? — well,  just  try  to  drop  the  fly  a  foot  above 
the  stone,  and  let  it  get  into  the  swirl.' 

She  made  her  first  cast — the  line  fell  in  a  tangled  heap  about 
three  yards  short. 

*  YeVe  got  out  of  the  way  of  it,'  said  he,  and  he  took  the  rod 
from  her,  let  out  a  little  more  line,  and  then  gave  it  her  again, 
standing  behind  her,  with  his  hand  over-gripping  hers. 

*Now!' 

The  fly  fell  a  foot  shori/— but  clean.  The  next  cast  it  fell  at 
the  precise  spot  indicated,  and  was  swept  into  the  current,  and 
dragged  slowly  and  jerkily  across.  Again  he  made  the  cast  for  her, 
with  the  same  negative  result ;  and  then  he  withdrew  his  hand. 

*  That's  right — very  well  done !'  he  said,  as  she  continued. 

*  Ye^,  but  what's  the  use  when  you  have  tried ' 

She  had  scarcely  got  the  words  out  when  she  suddenly  found 
the  line  held  tight — and  tighter — she  saw  it  cut  its  way  through 
the  water,  up  and  towards  the  bank  of  the  pool  above — and  down 
and  down  was  the  point  of  the  rod  pulled  until  it  almost  touched 
the  stream.     All  this  had  happened  in  one  wild  second. 

*  Let  the  line  go ! — what  are  ye  doing,  lassie  ?'  he  cried. 

The  fact  was  that  in  her  sudden  alarm  she  had  grasped  both 
line  and  rod  more  firmly  than  ever ;  and  in  another  half-gecond 
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the  fish  must  inevitably  have  broken  something.  But  this  ex- 
clamation of  his  recalled  her  to  her  senses — she  let  the  line  go 
free — got  up  the  rod — and  then  waited  events — ^with  her  heart 
in  her  mouth.  She  had  not  long  to  wait.  It  very  soon  appeared 
to  her  as  if  she  had  hooked  an  incarnate  flash  of  lightning ; 
for  there  was  nothing  this  beast  did  not  attempt  to  do ;  now 
rushing  down  the  narrow  channel  so  close  to  the  bank  that  a 
single  out-jutting  twig  must  have  cut  the  line ;  now  lashing  on 
the  edge  of  the  shallows ;  twice  jerking  himself  into  the  air ;  and 
then  settling  down  in  the  deep  pool,  not  to  sulk,  but  to  twist  and 
tug  at  the  line  in  a  series  of  angry  snaps.  And  always  it  was 
*  Oh,  Eonald,  what  shall  I  do  now  V  or,  *  Ronald,  what  will  he  do 
next?' 

*  You're  doing  well  enough,'  said  he,  placidly.  *  But  it  will 
be  a  long  fight ;  and  ye  must  not  let  him  too  far  down  the  stream, 
or  he'll  take  ye  below  the  foot  bridge.  And  don't  give  him  much 
line  ;  follow  him,  rather.' 

She  was  immediately  called  on  to  act  on  this  advice ;  for  with 
one  determined,  vicious  rush,  away  went  the  salmon  down  the 
stream— she  after  him  as  well  as  her  woman's  skirts  would  allow, 
and  always  and  valourously  she  was  keeping  a  tight  strain  on  the 
pliant  rod.  Alas !  all  of  a  sudden  her  foot  caught  in  a  tuft  of 
heather — down  she  went,  prone,  her  arms  thrown  forward  so  that 
nothing  could  save  her.  But  did  she  let  go  the  rod  ?  Not  a  bit ! 
She  clung  to  it  with  the  one  hand ;  and  when  Bonald  helped  her  to 
her  feet  again,  she  had  no  thought  of  herself  at  all — all  her 
breathless  interest  was  centred  on  the  salmon.  Fortunately 
that  creature  had  now  taken  to  sulking,  in  a  pool  further  down ; 
and  she  followed  him,  getting  in  the  line  the  while. 

*  But  I'm  afraid  you're  hurt,'  said  he. 
*No,no.' 

Something  was  tickling  the  side  of  her  face.  She  shifted  the 
grip  of  the  rod,  and  passed  the  back  of  her  right  hand  across  her 
ear ;  a  brief  glance  showed  her  that  her  knuckles  were  stained 
with  blood.  But  she  took  no  further  heed ;  for  she  had  to  get 
both  hands  on  the  rod  again. 

^  She  has  pluck,  that  one,'  Bonald  said  to  himself;  but  he  said 
nothing  aloud — he  wanted  her  to  remain  as  self-possessed  as 
possible. 

*  And  what  if  he  goes  down  to  the  foot-bridge,  Eonald?'  ehe 
said,  presently. 

*  But  ye  must  not  let  bimt' 
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*  But  if  he  will  go?' 

*  Then  ye'll  give  me  the  rod  and  I'll  take  it  under  the  bridge.* 
The  fish  lay  there  as  heavy  and  dead  as  a  stone ;  nothing 

they  could  do  could  stir  him  an  inch. 

<  The  beast  has  been  at  this  work  before,'  Konald  said.  <  That 
jagging  to  get  the  hook  out  is  the  trick  of  an  old  hand.  But 
this  sulking  will  never  do  at  all.' 

He  left  her  and  went  further  up  the  stream  to  the  place  where 
the  river  ran  over  the  wide  bed  of  shingle.  There  he  deliberately 
walked  into  the  water — picking  up  a  few  pebbles  as  he  went — 
and,  with  a  running  leap,  crossed  the  channel  and  gained  the 
opposite  bank.  Then  he  quickly  walked  down  to  within  a  yard  or 
two  of  the  spot  where  the  *  dour  '  salmon  lay. 

She  thought  this  was  very  foolish  child's  play  that  he  should  go 
and  fling  little  stones  at  a  fish  he  could  not  see.  But  presently 
she  perceived  that  he  was  trying  all  he  could  to  get  the  pebbles 
to  drop  vertically  and  parallel  with  the  line.  And  then  •  the 
object  of  this  device  was  apparent.  The  salmon  moved  heavily 
forward,  some  few  inches  only.  Another  pebble  was  dropped. 
This  time  the  fish  made  a  violent  rush  up  stream  that  caused 
Miss  Carry's  reel  to  shriek ;  and  oflf  she  set  after  him  (but  with 
more  circumspection  this  time  as  regards  her  footing),  getting  in 
the  line  as  rapidly  as  possible  as  she  went.  Bonald  now  came 
over  and  joined  her — and  this  was  comforting  to  her  nerves. 

Well,  long  before  she  had  killed  that  fish  she  had  discovered 
the  difference  between  loch-fishing  and  river-fishing ;  but  she  did 
kill  him  in  the  end ;  and  mightily  pleased  she  was  when  she  saw 
him  lying  on  the  sere  wintry  grass.  Bonald  would  have  had  her 
try  again ;  but  she  had  had  enough ;  it  was  past  lunch-time,  and 
she  was  hungry ;  moreover,  she  was  tired ;  and  then  again  she 
did  not  wish  that  he  should  waste  the  whole  day.  So,  when 
she  had  sate  down  for  a  while,  and  watched  him  tie  the  salmon 
head-and-tail,  they  set  out  for  the  village  again,  very  well  con- 
tent ;  while  as  for  the  slight  wound  she  had  received  by  her  ear 
catching  on  a  twig  of  heather  when  she  fell,  that  was  quite  for- 
gotten now. 

^  And  ye  are  to  have  the  fish,'  said  he.  ^  I  told  his  lordship 
this  morning  you  were  going  to  try  your  hand  at  the  casting ; 
and  he  said  if  you  got  one  you  would  be  proud  of  it,  no  doubt,  and 
ye  were  to  keep  it,  of  course.' 

*  Well,  that  is  very  kind ;  I  suppose  I  must  thank  him  if  I 
see  him?' 
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And  she  was  very  curious  to  know  all  about  Lord  Ailine ;  and 
why  he  should  come  to  Inver-Mudal  merely  for  these  few  hours ; 
and  what  kind  of  people  he  brought  with  him  in  the  autumn. 
He  answered  her  as  well  as  he  could ;  and  then  they  went  on  to 
other  things — all  in  a  very  gay  and  merry  mood,  for  he  was  as 
proud  as  she  was  over  this  achievement. 

At  the  same  moment  Meenie  Douglas  was  in  her  own  little 
room,  engaged  on  a  work  of  art  of  a  not  very  ambitious  kind. 
She  had  lying  before  her  on  the  table  a  pencil- sketch  in  outline 
of  such  features  of  the  landscape  as  could  be  seen  from  the  window 
— ^the  loch,  the  wooded  promontories,  Ben  Clebrig,  and  the  little 
clump  of  trees  that  sheltered  the  inn ;  and  she  was  engaged  in 
making  a  smaller  copy  of  this  drawing,  in  pen-and-ink,  on  a 
paper-cutter  of  brown  wood.  She  was  not  much  of  an  artist, 
perhaps ;  but  surely  these  simple  outlines  were  recognisable ;  and 
if  they  were  to  be  entitled  *  A  Souvenir ^^  and  carried  away  to  the 
south  as  a  little  parting  present,  might  they  not  in  some  idle 
moment  of  the  future  recall  some  brief  memory  of  these  northern 
wilds  ?  So  she  was  at  work  on  this  task — and  very  carefol  that 
the  lines  should  be  clear  and  precise — when  she  heard  the  sound 
of  voices  without — or  rather  one  voice,  which  presently  she  re- 
cognised to  be  Ronald's :  she  could  not  easily  mistake  it.  And  if 
she  were  to  go  to  the  window,  and  get  him  to  stop  for  a  minute 
at  the  gate,  and  show  him  the  sketch  that  she  had  just  about 
finished — perhaps  he  would  be  pleased  ? 

She  went  to  the  window — but  instantly  drew  back.  She  had 
just  caught  a  glimpse :  it  was  the  American  young  lady  he  was 
walking  with — at  a  time  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  so  busy  ; 
and  he  was  carrying  her  rod  for  her,  and  her  ulster,  as  well  as  the 
salmon ;  and  they  were  laughing  and  gaily  talking  together,  like 
a  pair  of  lovers  almost  on  this  clear  spring  day.  Meenie  went 
slowly  back  to  the  table — her  face  perhaps  a  trifle  paler  than 
usual ;  and  she  sate  down,  and  began  to  look  at  the  little  drawing 
that  she  had  been  rather  proud  of.  But  her  lips  were  proud  and 
firm.  Why  shoiQd  she  give  a  drawing  to  any  one — more  especially 
to  one  who  was  so  ready  with  his  friendship  and — and  so  quick  to 
consort  with  strangers  ?  The  lines  on  the  brown  wood  seemed 
cold  and  uninteresting;  she  was  no  longer  anxious  that  they 
should  suggest  an  accurate  picture ;  nay,  she  pushed  the  thing 
away  from  her,  and  rose,  and  went  back  to  the  window,  and  stood 
idly  gazing  out  there,  her  lips  still  proud,  her  mien  defiant. 

And  then — well,  Ronald  was  going  away.     Was  it  worth  while 
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to  let  pride  or  self-love  come  between  them  and  becloud  these  last 
few  days,  when  perhaps  they  might  never  see  each  other  again  ? 
For  well  she  knew  of  her  mother's  aims  and  hopes  with  regard  to 
herself ;  and  well  she  knew  that — whatever  she  may  have  guessed 
from  those  verses  of  Eonald's  which  assuredly  had  never  been 
meant  for  her  to  see — it  was  neither  for  him  nor  for  her  to 
expect  that  the  harsh  facts  and  necessities  of  the  world  should 
give  place  and  yield  to  a  passing  fancy,  a  dream,  a  kind  of 
wistful,  half-poetic  shadow  of  what  otherwise  might  have  been. 
But  at  least  Bonald  and  she  might  part  friends ;  nay,  they  should 
part  friends.  And  so  she  returned  to  the  table — overmastering 
her  momentary  pride ;  and  she  took  up  the  discarded  little  draw- 
ing and  regarded  it  with  gentler  eyes.  For,  after  all  (as  she 
could  not  forget)  Ronald  was  going  away. 


CHAPTER  XXir. 

POETA NGN   FIT. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  salmon-fishers  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  had  got  into  a  long  spell  of  deplorably  fine 
weather ;  and  a  gentle  melancholy  settled  down  upon  the  souls  of 
the  gillies.  In  vain,  morning  after  morning,  the  men  searched 
every  quarter  of  the  heavens  for  any  sign  of  even  a  couple  of  days' 
deluge,  to  flood  the  rivers  and  send  the  kelts  down  and  bring  the 
clean  salmon  up  from  the  sea.  This  wild  and  bleak  region  grew 
to  be  like  some  soft  summer  fairyland ;  the  blue  loch,  and  the 
yellow  headlands,  and  the  far  treeless  stretches  of  moor  lay  bask- 
ing in  the  sunlight ;  Ben  Loyal's  purples  and  browns  were  clear  to 
the  summit ;  Ben  Clebrig's  snows  had  nearly  all  melted  away. 
Nor  could  the  discontented  boatmen  understand  how  the  two 
strangers  should  accept  this  state  of  affairs  with  apparent  equani- 
mity. Both  were  now  provided  with  a  book ;  and  when  the  rods 
had  been  properly  set  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency,  they 
could  pass  the  time  pleasantly  enough  in  this  perfect  stillness, 
gliding  over  the  smooth  waters,  and  drinking  in  the  sweet  moun- 
tain air.  As  for  Miss  Carry,  she  had  again  attacked  the  first 
volume  of  Gibbon — for  she  would  not  be  beaten;  and  very 
startling  indeed  it  was  when  a  fish  did  happen  to  strike  the 
minnow,  to  be  so  suddenly  summoned  back  firom  Palmyra   to 
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this  Highland  loch.    In  perfect  silence,  with  eyes  and  attention 
all  absented,  she  would  be  reading  thus— ^ 

*  liVhen  the  Sip'utn  queen  was  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Aureliariy  he  sternly  asked  her^  how  she  had  presumed  to  rise 
in  arms  against  the  Emperor  of  Romef  The  answer  of 
Zenobia  was  a  prudent  mixture  of  respect  and  firmness ' — 

— when  sharp  would  come  the  warning  cry  of  Malcolm — *  There 
he  is,  Miss ! — there  he  is ! ' — and  she  would  dash  down  the  his- 
torian to  find  the  rod  being  violently  shaken  and  the  reel  screaming 
out  its  joyous  note.  Moreover,  in  this  still  weather,  the  unusual 
visitor  not  unfrequently  brought  some  other  element  of  surprise 
with  him.  She  acquired  a  considerable  experience  of  the  different 
forms  of  foul'hooking  and  of  the  odd  manoeuvres  of  the  fish  in 
such  circumstances.  On  one  occasion  the  salmon  caught  himself 
on  the  minnow  by  his  dorsal  fin ;  and  for  over  an  hour  contented 
himself  with  rolling  about  under  water  without  once  showing 
himself,  and  with  such  a  strain  that  she  thought  he  must  be  the 
champion  fish  of  the  lake :  when  at  last  they  did  get  him  into 
the  boat  he  was  found  to  be  a  trifle  under  ten  pounds.  But, 
taken  altogether,  this  cultivation  of  literature,  varied  by  an 
occasional  *  fluke '  of  a  capture,  and  these  placid  and  dreamlike 
mornings  and  afternoons,  were  fax  from  being  as  satisfactory  as 
the  former  and  wilder  days  when  Sonald  was  in  the  boat,  even 
with  all  their  discomforts  of  wind  and  rain  and  snow. 
By  this  time  she  had  acquired  another  grievance. 

*  Why  did  you  let  him  go,  pappa,  without  a  single  word  ? '  she 
would  say,  as  they  sate  over  their  books  or  newspapers  in  the 
evening.  *  It  was  my  only  chance.  You  could  easily  have  in- 
troduced yourself  to  him  by  speaking  of  the  shooting ' 

*  You  know  very  well.  Carry,'  he  would  answer — trying  to  draw 
her  into  the  fields  of  common  sense — *  I  can  say  nothing  about 
that  till  I  see  how  mother's  health  is.' 

*  I  am  sure  she  would  say  yes  if  she  saw  what  the  place  has 
done  for  you,  pappa ;  salmon-fishing  has  proved  better  for  you 
than  bromide  of  potassium.  But  that's  not  the  trouble  at  all. 
Why  did  you  let  him  go?  Why  did  you  let  him  spend  the 
evening  at  the  doctor's  ? — and  the  next  morning  he  went  about 
the  whole  time  with  Ronald!  My  only  chance  of  spuming  a 
lord,  too.  Do  they  kneel  in  this  country,  pappa,  when  they 
make  their  declaration ;  or  is  that  only  in  plays  ?  Never  mind ; 
it  would  be  all  the  same.  "  No,  my  lord ;  the  daughter  of  a  free 
Republic  cannot  wed  a  relic  of  feudalism ;  farewell,  my  lord,  fare- 
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well !     I  know  that  you  are  heartbroken  for  life ;  but  the  daughter 
of  a  free  Republic  must  be  true  to  her  manifest  destiny." ' 

*  Oh,  be  quiet ! ' 

*  And  then  the  girls  at  home,  when  I  got  back,  they  would  all 
have  come  crowding  around :  "  Do  tell,  now,  did  you  get  a  British 
nobleman  to  propose,  Carry?"  **  What  do  you  imagine  I  went 
to  Europe  for  ?"  "  And  you  rejected  him  ?"  "  You  bet  your  pile 
on  that.  Why  you  should  have  seen  him  writhe  and  squirm  on 
the  floor  when  I  spumed  him !  I  spumed  him,  I  tell  you  I  did 
— ^the  daughter  of  a  free  Eepublic  " ' 

*  Will  you  be  quiet ! ' 

*  But  it  was  really  too  bad,  pappa ! '  she  protested.  *  There 
he  was  lounging  around  all  the  morning.  And  all  I  beard  him 
say  was  when  he  was  just  going— when  he  was  on  the  mail-car, 
"Ronald,"  he  called  out,  "have  you  got  a  match  about  you?" — 
and  he  had  a  wooden  pipe  in  his  hand.  And  that's  all  I  know 
about  the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  British  nobility ;  and 
what  will  they  say  of  me  at  home  V 

*  Wlien  does  Ronald  go  ?'  he  would  ask ;  and  this,  at  least,  was 
one  sure  way  of  bringing  her  back  to  the  paths  of  sanity  and 
soberness;  for  the  nearer  that  this  departure  came,  the  more 
concerned  she  was  about  it,  having  some  faint  consciousness  that 
she  herself  had  a  share  of  the  responsibility. 

And  in  another  direction,  moreover,  she  was  becoming  a  little 
anxious.  No  message  of  any  kind  had  arrived  from  the  Chicago 
Citizen.  Now  she  had  written  to  Miss  Kerfoot  before  she  left  for 
Paris;  her  stay  in  the  French  capital  had  extended  to  nearly 
three  weeks ;  there  was  the  space  occupied  in  going  and  return- 
ing ;  so  that  if  Jack  Huysen  meant  to  do  anything  with  the  verses 
it  was  about  time  that  that  should  appear.  And  the  more  she 
thought  of  it,  the  more  she  set  her  heart  on  it,  and  hoped  that 
Ronald's  introduction  to  the  reading  public  would  be  a  flattering 
one  and  one  of  which  he  could  reasonably  be  proud.  Her  father 
had  it  in  his  power  to  secure  his  material  advancement ;  and  that 
was  well  enough ;  but  what  if  it  were  reserved  for  her  to  confer  a 
far  greater  service  on  him  ?  For  if  this  first  modest  effort  were 
welcomed  in  a  friendly  way,  might  he  not  be  induced  to  put  forth 
a  volume,  and  claim  a  wider  recognition  ?  It  need  not  interfere 
with  his  more  practical  work ;  and  then,  supposing  it  were  suc- 
cessful ?  Look  at  the  status  it  would  win  for  him — a  thing  of  far 
more  value  in  the  old  country,  where  society  is  gradated  into 
ranks,  than  in  her  coxmtry,  where  every  one  (except  hotel-clerks, 
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as  she  insisted)  was  on  the  same  plane.  He  would  then  be  the 
equal  of  anybody — even  in  this  old  England ;  she  had  at  least 
acquired  so  far  a  knowledge  of  English  society.  And  if  he  owed 
the  first  suggestion  and  impulse  to  her  ? — if  she  were  to  be  the 
means,  in  however  small  and  tentative  a  fashion,  of  his  ultimately 
establishing  his  fame  ?  That  he  could  do  so  if  he  tried,  she  never 
thought  of  doubtmg.  She  saw  him  every  day ;  and  the  longer 
she  knew  him  the  more  she  was  certain  that  the  obvious  mental 
force  that  seemed  to  radiate  from  him  in  the  ordinary  conversa- 
tion and  discussion  of  everyday  life  only  wanted  to  be  put  into  a 
definite  literary  channel  to  make  its  mark.  And  was  not  the 
time  ripe  for  a  poet  ?  And  it  was  not  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  or 
London  that  had  nowadays  to  decide  on  his  merits,  but  two  great 
continents  of  English-speaking  people. 

At  length  came  the  answer  to  her  urgent  prayer :  a  letter 
from  Miss  Kerfoot,  and  a  copy  of  the  Chicago  Citizen.  The 
newspaper  she  opened  first ;  saw  with  delight  that  a  long  notice 
— a  very  long  notice  indeed — had  been  accorded  to  the  verses 
she  had  sent ;  and  with  a  proud  heart  she  put  the  paper  in  her 
pocket,  for  careful  reading  when  she  should  get  down  to  the  lake. 
Miss  Kerfoot's  letter  she  glanced  over ;  but  it  did  not  say  much ; 
the  writer  observed  that  Mr.  Jack  Huysen  had  only  seemed  half 
pleased  when  informed  of  Carry's  extraordinary  interest  in  the 
phenomenal  Scotch  gamekeeper ;  and,  referring  to  the  article  in 
the  Citizen^  she  said  Jack  Huysen  had  entrusted  the  writing  of  it 
to  Mr.  Gr.  Quincy  Began,  who  was,  she  understood,  one  of  the 
most  cultured  young  men  in  Chicago,  and  likely  to  make  quite  a 
reputation  for  himself  ere  long.  There  were  some  other  matters 
mentioned  in  this  letter ;  but  they  need  not  detain  us  here. 

Miss  Carry  was  in  very  high  spirits  as  she  set  forth  from  the 
inn,  with  her  father,  to  walk  down  to  the  boats.  They  met 
Konald,  too,  on  their  way ;  he  was  accompanied  by  the  man  who 
was  to  take  his  place  after  his  leaving ;  and  Miss  Carry  could  not 
help  comparing  the  two  of  them -as  they  came  along  the  road. 
But,  after  all,  it  was  not  outward  appearance  that  made  the  real 
difference  between  men ;  it  was  mental  stature ;  she  had  that  in 
her  pocket  which  could  show  to  everybody  how  Ronald  was  a  head 
and  shoulders  over  any*  of  his  peers.  And  she  took  but  little 
interest  in  the  setting  up  of  the  rods,  or  the  selection  of  the 
minnows ;  she  wanted  to  be  out  on  the  lake,  alone,  in  the  silence, 
to  read  line  by  line  and  word  by  word  this  introduction  of  her 
hero  to  the  public. 
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The  fuUowing  is  the  article : — 

*  A  REMAUKAIiLK   LiTERARY  DISCOVERY — Ol'U  t*fcLLOW-CltlZE:«S 

ABROAD— Another  rustic  Poet — Chicago  claims  him.     It  may 
be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  onr  readers  that  a  few  years  ago 
a  small  party  of  American  tourists,  consisting  of  Cortis  H.  Mack, 
who  was  one  of  our  most  distinguished  major-generals  in  the 
rebellion,  and  is  now  serving  on  the  Indian  frontier ;  his  niece 
Sliss  Hettie  F.   Doig,  a  very  talented  lady  and  contributor  to 
several  of  our  best  periodicals;   and  John  Grimsby  Patterson, 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Keivs,  were  travelling  in  Europe, 
when  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  an  Irish  poet,  Patrick 
Milligan,  who  had  long  languished  in  obscurity,  no  doubt  the 
victim  of  British  jealousy  as  well  as  of  misrule.     Major-General 
Mack  interested  himself  in  this  x>oor  man,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  William  B.  Stevens,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  had   him  brought 
over  to  this  country,  where  they  were  eventually  successful  in 
obtaining  for  him  a  postmastership  in  New  Petersburg,  Conn., 
leaving  him  to  devote  such  time  as  he  pleased  to  the  service  of 
the  tuneful  nine.     Mr.  Milligan's  Doric  reed  has  not  piped  to  us 
much  of  late  years ;  but  we  must  all  remember  the  stirring  verses 
which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  Colonel  George  W.  Will's 
nomination  for  Governor  of  Connecticut.     It  has  now  been  re- 
served for  another  party  of  American  travellers,  still  better  known 
to  us  than  the  above,  for  they  are  no  other  than  our  esteemed 
fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Josiah  Hodson  and  his  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished daughter.  Miss  Caroline  Hodson,  to  make  a  similar  dis- 
covery in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  in  view  of  such  recurring 
instances,  we  may  well  ask  whether  there  be  not  in  the  mental 
alertness  of  our  newer  civilisation  a  capacity  for  the  detection  and 
recognition   of  intellectual  merit  which  exists  not  among  the 
deadening  influences  of  an  older  and  exhausted  civilisation.     It 
has  sometimes  been  charged  against  this  country  that  we  do  not 
excel  in  arts  and  letters ;  that  we  are  in  a  measure  careless  of 
them;  that  political  problems  and  material  interests  occupy  our 
mind.      The  present  writer,   at  least,  is  in  no  hurry  to   repel 
that  charge,  odious  as  it  may  seem  to  some.    We,  as  Americans^ 
should  remember  that  the  Athenian  Bepublic,  with  which  our 
western  Bepublic  has  nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of  comparison, 
when  it  boasted  its  most  lavish  display  of  artistic  and  literary 
culture,  was  no  less  conspicuous  for  its  moral  degeneracy  and 
political  corruption.     It  was  in  the  age  of  Pericles  and  of  Phidias, 
of  Socrates  and  Sophocles,  of  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  and 
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Thucydides,  that  Athens  showed  herself  most  profligate  ;  private 
licence  was  unbridled ;  justice  was  bought  and  sold ;  generals 
incited  to  war  that  they  might  fill  their  pockets  out  of  the  public 
purse ;  and  all  this  spectacle  in  striking  contrast  with  the  manly 
virtues  of  the  rude  and  unlettered  kingdom  of  Sparta,  whose 
envoys  were  laughed  at  because  they  had  not  the  trick  of  Athenian 
oratory  and  casuistry.  We  say,  then,  that  we  are  not  anxious  to 
repel  this  charge  brought  against  our  great  western  Republic,  that 
we  assign  to  arts  and  letters  a  secondary  place  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  content  that  the  over-cultivation  of  these  should  fatten  on 
the  decaying  and  effete  nations  of  Europe,  as  phosphorus  shines 
in  rotten  wood.' 

Now  she  had  determined  to  read  every  sentence  of  this  article 
conscientiously,  as  something  more  than  a  mere  intellectual  treat ; 
but,  as  she  went  on,  joy  did  not  seem  to  be  the  result.  The 
reference  to  Patrick  Milligan  and  the  postmastership  in  Con- 
necticut she  considered  to  be  distinctly  impertinent ;  but  perhaps 
Jack  Huysen  had  not  explained  clearly  to  the  young  gentleman 
all  that  she  had  written  to  Emma  Kerfoot  ?  Anyhow,  she  thought, 
when  he  came  to  Ronald's  little  Highland  poem,  he  would  per- 
haps drop  his  Athenians,  and  talk  more  like  a  reasonable  human 
being. 

*  That  the  first  strain  from  the  new  singer's  lyre  should  be 
placed  at  the  services  of  the  readers  of  the  Citizen^  we  owe  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  well-known  and  charming  lady  whose  name  we 
have  given  above ;  nor  could  the  verses  have  fallen  into  better 
hands.    In  this  case  there  is  no  need  that  Horace  should  cry  to 

Tyndaris — 

0  matre  pulchrdJUia  pulcJirioVy 
Queni  criminosis  cunque  voles  modum 
Pones  iamb  is,  siveflammd 
Sive  mart  libet  Uadriano, 

Moreover,  we  have  received  a  hint  that  this  may  not  be  the  last 
piece  of  the  kind  with  which  we  may  be  favoured ;  so  that  we 
have  again  to  thank  our  fair  fellow-townswoman  for  her  kindly 
attention.  But  lest  our  readers  may  be  growing  weary  of  this 
prolegomenon^  we  will  at  once  quote  this  latest  utterance  of  t lie 
Scottish  muse,  which  has  come  to  us  under  such  favourable 
auspices.' 

Here  followed  Ronald's  poor  verses,  that  perhaps  looked  in- 
significant  enough,  after  this   sonorous   trumpet-blaring.     The 
writer  proceeded  :  — 
yoL.  vr.  NO.  xxxir,  K 
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^  Now  certain  qualities  in  this  composition  are  so  obvious  that 
we  need  hardly  specify  them ;  we  give  the  writer  credit  for  sim- 
plicity, pathos,  and  a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  the 
tyrannical  greed  of  the  chase-loving  British  landlord.  But  it  is 
with  no  intent  of  looking  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth  (which  would 
be  a  poor  return  for  the  courtesy  of  the  lady  who  has  interested 
herself  in  the  rustic  bard)  if  we  proceed  to  resolve  this  piece  into 
its  elements,  that  we  may  the  more  accurately  cast  the  horoscope 
of  this  new  applicant  for  the  public  applause.  To  begin  with, 
the  sentiment  of  nostalgia  is  but  a  slender  backbone  for  any  work 
of  literary  art.  In  almost  every  case  it  is  itself  a  fallacy.  What 
were  the  conditions  under  which  these  people — ^arbitrarily  and 
tyrannically,  it  may  have  been — ^were  forced  away  from  their 
homes  ?  Either  they  were  bad  agriculturists  or  the  land  was  too 
poor  to  support  them ;  and  in  either  case  their  transference  to  a 
more  generous  soQ  could  be  nothing  but  a. benefit  to  them.  Their 
life  must  have  been  full  of  privations  and  cares.  Forsan  et  hoec 
olim  Tneminisaejuvabit ;  but  the  pleasure  ought  to  lie  in  thinking 
of  the  escape ;  so  that  we  maintain  that  to  base  any  piece  of 
literary  work  on  such  a  false  sentiment  as  nostalgia  is  seen  to  be 
leads  us  to  suspect  the  veracity  of  the  writer  and  calls  upon  us  to 
be  on  our  guard.  Moreover,  we  maintain  that  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  pastoral  and  idyllic  poetry  to  be  cheerful  and  jocund ;  and  it 
irf  to  be  observed  that  sadness  prevails  in  poetry  only  when  a 
nation  has  passed  its  youth  and  becomes  saturated  with  the  regret 
of  old  age.    We  prefer  the  stories  told 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met 
Are  cU  their  savoury  dinner  set ; 

and  the  lyrist  when  he  sings 

Dulce  riderUem  Lalagen  amaho, 
Dulce  hquentem  ; 

and  we  hold  that  when  the  poets  of  a  nation  are  permeated  by  a 
lackadaisical  sentiment — when  they  have  the  candour  to  style 
themselves  the  idle  singers  of  an  empty  day — when  the  burden  of 
their  song  is  regret  and  weariness  and  a  lamentation  over  former 
joys — then  it  is  time  for  such  poets  and  the  nation  they  represent 
to  take  a  back  seat  in  the  lectmre-halls  of  literature,  and  give 
way  to  the  newer  and  stronger  race  that  is  bound  to  dominate  the 
future.' 

She  read  no  further ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  she  did  not ; 
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for  the  writer  by-and-by  went  on  to  say  some  very  nice  things 
about  these  unlucky  verses ;  and  even  hinted  that  here  was  a  man 
who  might  be  benefited  by  coming  to  stay  in  Chicago — *  the  future 
capital  of  the  future  empire  of  the  world  '—and  by  having  his  eyes 
opened  as  to  the  rate  of  progress  possible  in  these  modem  days ; 
and  woui^d  up  with  a  most  elaborate  compliment  to  the  intel- 
lectual perspicacity  and  judgment  of  Miss  Carry  herself.  She  did 
not  read  beyond  what  is  quoted  "above  for  the  simple  reason  that 
she  was  in  a  most  violent  rage,  and  also  extremely  mortified  with 
herself  for  being  so  vexed.  She  tore  the  newspaper  into  shreds, 
and  crushed  these  together,  and  flung  them  into  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  Her  cheeks  were  quite  pale ;  her  teeth  set ;  her  eyes 
burning ;  and  through  all  the  anger  of  her  disappointment  ran 
the  shame  of  the  consciousness  that  it  was  she  who  had  exposed 
Eonald  to  this  insult.  What  though  he  should  never  know  any- 
thing about  it?  Her  friends  in  Chicago  would  know.  Audit 
was  the  man  that  she  wanted  to  glorify,  and  make  a  hero  of,  who 
had,  through  her  instrumentality,  been  subjected  to  the  pedantic 
criticism,  the  pretentious  analyses,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  insulting 
patronage  of  this  unspeakable  ass.  Suddenly  she  regretted  the 
destruction  of  the  newspaper ;  for  she  had  forgotten  his  name. 
No  matter ;  she  could  soon  get  hold  of  that  again ;  and  she  would 
not  forget  it— nor  yet  Jack  Huysen's  share  in  this  transaction. 

She  was  very  silent  and  reserved  at  Ixmch-time;  and  her 
fath^  began  to  believe  that,  after  all,  in  spite  of  her  repeated 
assurances,  their  ill-luck  with  the  fishing  was  weighing  on  her 

spirits. 

*  You  know.  Carry,'  said  he,  *  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  weather  like  this  can  last  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It 
is  notoriously  one  of  the  wettest  places  in  the  world.  There  rtivst 
be  rain  coming  soon  ;  and  then  think  of  all  the  fish  that  will  be 
coming  up  in  shoals,  and  what  a  time  we  shall  have.' 

*  I  am  not  disappointed  with  the  fishing  at  all,  pappa,'  she 
said.     *I  think  we  have  done  very  well.' 

<  What  is  the  matter,  then  ? ' 

*  Oh,  nothing.' 
And  then  she  said— 

*  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  pappa.  I  asked  Jack  Huysen  to  do  me 
a  very  particular  favour ;  and  he  did  not  do  it ;  and  when  I  next 
see  Jack  Huysen,  I  think  he  will  find  it  a  very  cold  day.' 

The  words  were  mysterious ;  but  the  tone  was  enough. 

4nd  all  the  afternoon  she  gate  in  the  stern  of  the  coble  and 
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brooded,  composing  imaginary  letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Nefw 
York  HeraJdy  to  the  Editor  of  the  Nation^  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Chic5ago  jfWftune,  to  the  Editor  of  Puck,  and  a  great  many  other 
journals,  all  of  these  phantom  epistles  beginning  *  As  an  American 
girl  I  appeal  to  you,'  and  proceeding  to  beg  of  the  editor  to  hold 
up  to  merciless  scorn  a  certain  feeble,  shallow,  and  impertinent 
article  (herewith  enclosed)  which  had  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Citizen.  And  on  the  way  home,  too,  in  the  evening,  she  began 
to  question  her  father  as  to  his  personal  acquaintance  with  editors 
and  journalists,  which  seemed  to  be  of  the  slightest ;  and  she  at 
length  admitted  that  she  wanted  some  one  to  reply — and  sharply 
— to  an  article  that  had  been  written  about  a  friend  of  hers. 

*  You  let  that  alone,'  her  father  said.  *  It's  not  very  easy  for 
any  one  to  meddle  in  the  politics  of  our  country  without  coming 
out  more  or  less  tattooed ;  for  they  don't  mind  what  they  say 
about  you  ;  and  you  are  very  well  to  be  out  of  it.' 

*  It  isn't  politics  at  all,'  she  said.  *  And — and — the  article  is 
written  about  a  friend  of  mine — and — I  want  to  have  the  writer 
told  what  a  fool  he  is.' 

*But  probably  he  would  not  believe  it,'  her  fiither  said, 
quietly. 

'  He  would  see  that  some  one  else  believed  it.' 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  that  would  hurt  him  much,'  was  the 
unsatisfactory  answer. 

When  they  drew  near  to  Inver-Mudal  she  found  herself  quite 
afraid  and  ashamed  at  the  thought  of  their  possibly  meeting 
Ronald.  Had  she  not  betrayed  him?  He  had  sought  for  no 
recognition;  probably  he  was  too  proud;  or  too  manly,  and 
careless  about  what  any  one  might  write  of  him ;  it  was  she  who 
had  put  him  into  that  suppliant  attitude,  and  brought  upon  him 
the  insolent  encouragement  of  a  microcephalous  fool.  This  was 
the  return  she  had  made  him  for  all  his  kindness  to  her  father 
and  to  herself.  Why,  he  had  told  her  to]burn[the  verses !  And  to 
think  that  she  should  have  been  the  means  of  submitting  them 
to  the  scrutiny  and  patronage  of  this  jackanapes— and  that 
Mr.  J.  C.  Huysen  should  as  good  as  say  *Well,  this  is  what 
we  think  of  your  prodigy'— all  this  was  near  bringing  tears 
of  rage  to  eyes.  For  Miss  Carry,  it  must  be  repeated,  was  <  a 
real  good  fellow;'  and  very  loyal  to  her  friends;  and  impatient 
of  injustice  done  them ;  and  perhaps,  unconsciously  to  herself, 
she  may  hav^  felt  some  of  the  consternation  of  the  wild  animal 
whose  place  is  to  protect  her  n^ate  with  her  superior  feminine 
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Watchfalness,  and  who,  through  neglect  or  carelessness,  allows  tho 
destroyer  to  come  in  and  slay.  In  any  case,  it  certainly  promised 
to  be  *  a  very  cold  day '  for  Mr.  Jack  Huysen  when  these  two  should 
meet  in  Chicago. 

That  night,  after  dinner,  father  and  daughter  went  out  for  a 
stroll ;  for  by  this  tir^e  the  moon  was  drawing  to  its  full  again  ; 
and  all  the  world  lay  peaceful  and  silent  in  the  wan,  clear  light. 
They  had  not  emerged  from  the  trees  in  front  of  the  inn  on  to 
the  white  pathway  of  the  road  when  a  sound  in  the  distance 
caught  Miss  Carry's  ears ;  and  instantly  she  touched  her  father's 
arm  and  drew  him  back  into  the  shadow.  She  wanted  to  hear 
what  song  this  was  that  Sonald  was  singing  on  his  homeward 
way. 

At  first  she  could  make  out  nothing  but  fragments  of  the  air 
— clear,  and  soft,  and  distant — 


but  afi  he  drew  nearer  the  words  became  more  distinct : 


And  kiss'd  her  ripe  roa  •  es,  and   blostr  her  black  e*o ;    And  aye  since  whene'er  we  meet. 


:5*z 
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f—m^ 
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sing,     for   the    sound  is  sweet,  <  I       was 


»I 


H 

sleep  but  yeVe  wok  -  en'd     me,* 


So  clear,  and  penetrating,  and  careless,  and  joyous  was  this 
singing ! — her  heart  was  stirred  with  pride  as  she  listened ;  this 
was  not  the  voice  of  a  man  who  would  trouble  himself  about  any 
whipper-snapper  criticism ; — nay  she  began  to  wonder  that  she 
had  wasted  so  much  indignation  on  so  trivial  a  thing.  Then 
there  was  a  sudden  silence,  except  for  his  footfall ;  and  presently 
the  dark  figure  appeared  out  there  on  the  white  road — his 
shadow  a  sharp  black  in  front  of  him,  the  little  terrier  trotting 
behind  him — and  in  a  minute  or  so  the  long  swinging  stride  had 
carried  him  past  their  ambush  on  his  homeward  way  to  the 
cottage. 

*  What  a  splendid  voice  that  fellow  has  got ! '  her  father  said, 
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as  they  also  now  went  out  on  to  the  white  highway,  and  took  the 
opposite  direction. 

*  He  seems  to  be  very  well  contented  with  himself,'  she  said — 
rather  absently. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  LAST   DAY   ON  THE  LOCH. 


EoNALD  came  down  to  the  loch  side  the  next  morning,  just  as 
she  was  about  to  get  into  the  coble — her  father  having  started  a 
few  minutes  before. 

*  I  hear  you  have  not  being  doing  very  well  with  the  fishing,' 
said  he,  in  that  brisk,  business-like  fashion  of  his. 

<  The  salmon  appear  to  have  gone  away  somewhere,'  she  said. 

*  Oh,  but  that  will  never  do,'  said  he,  cheerfully.  *  We  must 
try  and  make  some  alteration.' 

He  took  the  key  of  the  kennels  from  his  pocket. 

*  Here,  Johnnie,  lad,  ye  may  go  and  take  the  dogs  out  for  a 
run.* 

Was  Ronald,  then,  coming  with  her  ?  Her  eyes  brightened 
with  anticipation ;  there  was  a  welcome  in  the  look  of  her  face 
that  ought  to  have  been  suflBcient  reward  for  him.  Nor  had  she 
the  courage  to  protest — ^though  she  knew  that  his  time  was 
drawing  short  now.  As  for  the  salmon — well,  it  was  not  about 
salmon  she  was  thinking  exclusively. 

^  They  say  a  change  of  gillie  sometimes  brings  a  change  of 
luck,'  said  he,  good-naturedly;  and  he  began  to  overhaul  the 
tackle,  substituting  smaller  minnows  for  those  already  on.  *  And 
I  think  we  will  try  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  loch  this  time. 
We  will  make  sure  of  some  trout  in  any  case.' 

^  But  it  is  so  far  away,  Ronald :  are  you  certain  you  can  afford 
the  time  ? '  she  was  bound,  in  common  fitimess,  to  say. 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  can  afford  the  time,'  said  he,  *  even  if  this  should 
have  to  be  my  last  day  on  the  loch.  Besides,  if  we  do  not  treat 
you  well,  maybe  you'll  never  come  back.' 

*  And  what  is  the  use  of  our  coming  back,  when  you  won't  be 
here  ? '  she  was  on  the  point  of  saying — but  she  did  not  say  it, 
fortunately. 

Then  they  set  forth,  on  this  still,  8unm)er-like  day ;  and  they 
hailed  the  other  boat  in  passing,  and  told  them  of  their  intended 
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voyage  of  exploration.  Indeed  their  proepects  of  sport  at  the 
8etting-ont  were  anything  but  promising ;  the  long  levels  of  the 
lake  were  mostly  of  a  pale  glassy  blue  and  white ;  and  the  little 
pnflFs  of  wind,  that  stirred  the  surface  here  and  there  into  a 
shimmer  of  silver,  invariably  died  down  again,  leaving  the  water 
to  become  a  mirror  once  more  of  rock  and  tree  and  hill.  But 
she  was  well  content.  This  was  an  unknown  world  into  which 
they  were  now  penetrating ;  and  it  was  a  good  deal  more  beautiful 
than  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  (where  the  best  fishing  ground 
was)  with  which  they  had  grown  so  familiar.  Here  were  hanging 
woods  coming  right  down  to  the  water's  edge;  and  lofty  and 
precipitous  crags  stretching  away  into  the  pale  blue  sky;  and 
winding  bays  and  picturesque  shores  where  the  huge  boulders,  green 
and  white  and  yellow  with  lichen,  and  the  rich  velvet  moss,  and 
the  withered  bracken,  and  the  silver-clear  stems  of  the  birch-trees 
were  all  brilliant  in  the  sxm.  The  only  living  creatures  that 
seemed  to  inhabit  this  strange,  silent  region  were  the  birds.  A 
pair  of  eagles  slowly  circled  round  and  round,  but  at  so  great  a 
height  that  they  were  but  a  couple  of  specks  which  the  eye  was 
apt  to  lose;  black-throated  divers  and  golden-eyed  divers,  dis- 
turbed by  these  unusual  visitors,  rose  from  the  water  and  went 
whirring  by  to  the  upper  stretches  of  the  lake;  a  hen-harrier 
hovered  in  mid  air,  causing  a  frantic  commotion  among  the 
smaller  birds  beneath ;  the  curlews,  now  wheeling  about  in  pairs, 
uttered  their  long,  warning  whistle  ;  the  peewits  called  angrily, 
flying  zig-zag,  with  audible  whuffing  of  their  soft  broad  wings ; 
the  brilliant  little  redshanks  flew  like  a  flash  along  the  shore, 
just  skimming  the  water;  and  two  great  wild-geese  went  by 
overhead,  with  loud,  harsh  croak.  And  ever  it  was  Ronald's  keen 
eye  that  first  caught  sight  of  them ;  and  he  would  draw  her 
attention  to  them ;  and  tell  her  the  names  of  them  all.  And  at 
last — as  they  were  coming  out  of  one  of  the  small  glassy  bays, 
and  as  he  was  idly  regarding  the  tall  and  rocky  crags  that  rose 
above  the  birch  woods — he  laughed  slightly. 

'  Ye  glaiket  things,'  said  he,  as  if  he  were  recognising  some 
old  firiends,  *  what  brings  ye  in  among  the  sheep  ? ' 

*  What  is  it,  Bonald  ? '  she  asked — and  she  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  his  look  towards  those  lofty  crags,  but  could  make  out 
nothing  unusual. 

*  Dinna  ye  see  the  hinds  ? '  he  said  quietly. 

*  Where — ^where  ? '  she  said,  in  great  excitement ;  for  she  had 
not  seen  a  single  deer  all  the  time  of  her  stay. 
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*At  the  edge  of  the  brown  come — ^neax  the  sky-line.  There 
were  three  of  them — dinna  ye  see  them  ? ' 

*  No,  I  don't  I '  she  said,  impatiently. 

*  Do  ye  see  the  two  sheep  ?  ' 

*  I  see  two  white  specks — I  suppose  they're  sheep.' 

*  Well — just  above  them.' 

But  the  boat  was  slowly  moving  all  this  time ;  and  presently 
the  gradual  change  in  their  position  brought  one  of  the  hinds 
clear  into  view  on  the  sky-line.  The  beautiful  creature,  with  its 
graceful  neck,  small  head,  and  upraised  ears,  was  evidently  watch- 
ing them,  but  with  no  apparent  intention  of  making  off;  and 
presently  Miss  Carry,  whose  eyes  were  becoming  better  accustomed 
to  the  place,  could  make  out  the  other  two  hinds,  one  of  them 
lying  on  the  grass,  the  other  contentedly  feeding,  and  paying 
no  heed  whatever  to  the  passing  boat. 

*  I  thought  you  said  the  sheep  drove  them  away,'  she  said  to 
him. 

^  It's  the  men  and  the  dogs  mostly,'  he  answered.  '  Sometimes 
they  will  come  in  among  the  sheep  like  that,  if  the  feeding  tempts 
them.  My  word,  that  would  be  an  easy  stalk  now — if  it  was  the 
season.' 

*  I  should  not  want  to  kill  one  of  these  pretty  creatures  if  I 
were  a  deerstalker,'  she  said ;  *  but  if  it  was  one  of  those  big  stags, 
with  the  huge  horns  that  you  could  hang  up ' 

*  Look  out — look  out  I     There  he  is ! ' 

The  fact  is  they  had  forgotten  all  about  the  fishing ;  and  it 
was  only  the  natural  quickness  of  his  eye  that  was  attracted  by 
the  sudden  shaking  of  the  rod.  In  an  instant,  stags,  hinds,  and 
all  similar  creatures  were  driven  fix)m  her  mind ;  for  this  wild 
animal  in  the  water  was  giving  her  quite  enough  to  do.  Away  it 
went,  this  way  and  that ;  now  fighting  and  tugging  below ;  again 
splashing  and  churning  on  the  smooth  surface ;  and,  of  course, 
the  very  stillness  of  the  loch  made  the  beast  appear  exceptionally 
huge  and  fierce.  What  was  her  surprise,  therefore,  to  hear  him 
say,  calmly — 

*  I'm  thinking  it's  a  trout.' 

*  If  you  felt  the  way  he  was  going  on,  you  would  think  differ- 
ently,' said  she,  with  some  confidence. 

*  Well,  that's  true,'  said  he,  *  that's  true — ^you  should  know 
best.  Maybe  he  is  a  salmon  that  has  been  a  good  while  up  from 
the  sea.    He  looked  to  me  very  dark  whatever.' 
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At  the  same  moment  the  fish  flung  himself  from  the  water, 
and  smashed  in  again. 

'It's  a  trout,'  said  he,  *or  maybe,  one  of  them  they  call 
ferozes.     It's  a  good- sized  fish  anyway.' 

Whatever  the  weight  of  the  creature  may  have  been,  his 
strength  and  activity  were  undeniable.  There  was  never  a  pre- 
tence of  sulking ;  but  a  continual  racing  and  plunging,  and  pull- 
ing, and  jerking,  making  a  continual  demand  on  Miss  Carry's 
judgment  and  presence  of  mind,  and  also  on  the  strength  and 
dexterity  of  her  wrist.  And  even  towards  the  inevitable  end,  he 
seemed  resolved  altogether  not  to  be  captured.  He  would  not 
look  near  the  boat.  Again  and  again,  as  he  appeared  to  be  coming 
easily  through  the  water,  there  was  a  savage  little  dive,  and 
another  tugging  and  jerking  below. 

'  Surely  he  must  be  a  big  fish,  Bonald,'  she  said,  judging 
chiefly  by  the  eflTect  on  her  arms. 

*  He's  a  lively  fellow,  anyway,'  was  the  cautious  reply. 

But  when  at  length,  after  all  his  unavailing  plunges,  he  was 
swiftly  transfixed  and  landed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  •  her 
surprise  was  not  occasioned  by  his  weight.  This  was  a  kind 
of  creature  she  had  never  seen  before — a  short,  deep,  heavy- 
shouldered  fish,  with  a  good  deal  of  coarse  red  in  its  colour,  and 
with  a  prodigious  under-jaw  and  snout. 

*  What  is  that,  Eonald  ?  '  she  said,  staring  at  her  capture  with 
some  awe. 

*  Well,'  said  he,  with  a  smile,  *  some  would  call  it  a  Salmo 
ferox ;  but  it's  hard  to  say  just  exactly  what  3,ferox  is.' 

*  Has  it  got  three  rows  of  teeth,  Ronald  ? '  the  gillie  at  the 
bow  said. 

*  Yes,  it  has.     Now  what  do  ye  say  it  is,  IVIalcolm  ?  ' 
<  I  am  no  sure,'  the  old  gillie  said,  shaking  his  head. 

*  He's  a  good  eight  pounds  weight,  anyway,'  Ronald  proceeded 
to  observe,  as  he  held  up  the  strange-looking  animal, '  and  if  he^s 
a  trout  he's  a  fine  one ;  and  if  he's  a  Salmo  ferox — well.  Miss 
Hodson,  ye  should  just  get  him  stuffed  in  Inverness.' 

*  Is  it  worth  that  ? '  she  said,  with  some  surprise.  *  Why,  I 
would  rather  have  one  of  those  splendid  salmon  stuffed.' 

*  But  they  are  not  so  rare  about  here  as  a  creature  like  that,' 
he  answered ;  and  the  big  trout,  or  ferox,  whichever  it  was,  was 
forthwith  and  carefully  deposited  in  the  well. 

When  they  resumed  their  quiet  pulling  round  the  little  bays, 
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they  found  that  the  three  hinds  were  no  longer  in  view ;  but  there 
were  plenty  of  other  things  to  claim  their  attention  on  this  solitary 
voyage.  What,  for  example,  was  this  great  cireular  mass  of  stones 
standing  on  a  projecting  promontory  ?  These  were  the  remains, 
he  explained  to  her,  of  a  Pictish  fort.  Another,  in  better  pre- 
servation, was  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and,  if  she  cared  to  visit  it, 
she  might  make  her  way  into  the  hollow  passages  constructed 
between  the  double  line  of  wall,  if  she  were  not  afraid  of  adders, 
nor  yet  of  some  of  the  uncemented  stones  falling  upon  her. 

*  And  who  were  the  Picts  ?  '  she  said,  placidly. 

He  looked  at  her — ^fearing  that  she  was  joking.  But  when 
he  saw  that  she  was  quite  grave,  he  replied  that  the  further  he 
had  read  about  those  people  the  less  he  knew  about  them,  and 
that  he  had  arrived  at  a  very  dire  suspicion  that  he  was  no  more 
ignorant  than  the  learned  gentlemen  who  had  laid  down  so  many 
very  positive  theories. 

^  And  what  are  these  ? '  she  said,  indicating  the  ruins  of  certain 
circles  formed  on  the  hill-plateaus  just  above  the  loch. 

*  They're  down  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  as  "  hut-circles  ",'  he 
said, '  but  that  is  all  I  know  about  them.' 

*  At  all  events,  there  must  have  been  plenty  of  people  living 
here  at  one  time  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  so.' 

*  Well,  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  any  place  in  our  country  look- 
ing quite  as  lonely  as  that,'  she  said,  regarding  the  voiceless 
solitudes  of  wood  and  hill  and  crag.  '  Seems  as  if  with  us  there 
was  always  some  one  around — camping  out,  or  something — but  I 
dare  say  in  Dacotah  or  Idaho  you  would  get  lonelier  places  than 
this  even.  Well,  now,  what  do  they  call  it  ? '  she  asked,  as  an 
afterthought. 

*  What  ?— the  strath  here  ? ' 
*Yes.' 

*  I  suppose  they  would  call  it  part  of  Strath-Naver.' 

The  mere  mention  of  Strath-Naver  struck  a  chill  to  her  heart. 
It  recalled  to  her  how  she  had  betrayed  him  by  sending  those 
harmless  verses  across  the  Atlantic,  and  subjecting  them  to  the 
insolence  of  a  nincompoop's  patronage.  And  if  Bonald  should 
ever  get  to  know  ?  Might  not  some  busybody  send  him  a  copy 
of  the  paper?  These  Scotch  people  had  so  many  relatives  and 
friends  all  through  the  States.  Or  perhaps  his  brother  in  Glasgow 
might  have  some  correspondent  over  there  ?  She  dared  not  look 
him  in  the  face,  she  felt  so  guilty ;  and  once  or  twice  she  was 
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almost  on  the  point  of  confessing  everything,  and  begging  for  his 
forgiveness,  and  getting  him  to  promise  that  he  would  not  read 
the  article  should  it  ever  be  sent  to  him. 

And  then  it  occurred  to  her  as  a  very  strange  thing  that  from 
the  moment  of  Bonald's  appearance  that  morning  at  the  loch-side 
until  now  she  had  never  even  given  a  thought  to  what  had  caused 
her  so  much  annoyance  the  day  before.  His  very  presence  seemed 
to  bring  with  it  an  atmosphere  of  repose  and  safety  and  self-con- 
fidence. When  she  had  seen  him  go  stalking  by  on  the  previous 
night,  she  had  instantly  said  to  herself — ^  Oh,  that  is  not  the 
kind  of  man  to  worry  about  what  is  said  of  him.'  And  this  morn- 
ing, when  he  came  down  to  the  boat,  she  had  never  thought  of 
him  as  a  criticised  and  suffering  poet,  but  as — well,  as  the  Ronald 
that  all  of  them  knew  and  were  familiar  with — self-reliant,  good- 
natured,  masterful  in  his  way,  and  ever  ready  with  a  laugh,  and 
a  song,  and  a  jest,  save  when  there  was  any  young  lady  there,  to 
make  him  a  little  more  demure  and  respectful  in  his  manner. 
Bonald  a  disappointed  poet? — ^Bonald  suffering  agony  because  a 
two-for-a-quarter  kind  of  a  creature  out  there  in  Chicago  did  not 
think  well  of  him  ?  She  ventured  to  lift  her  eyes  a  little.  He 
was  not  looking  her  way  at  all.  He  was  regarding  the  shore 
intently ;  and  there  was  a  quiet  and  humorous  smile  on  the  hard- 
set,  sun-tanned  face. 

*  There  are  six — seven — blackcocks ;  do  ye  see  them  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  what  handsome  birds  they  are ! '  she  said,  with  a 
curious  sense  of  relief. 

'  Ay,'  said  he,  *  the  lads  are  very  friendly  amongst  themselves 
just  now ;  but  soon  there  will  be  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  when 
they  begin  to  set  up  house  each  for  himself.  There  will  be  many 
a  pitched  battle  on  those  knolls  there.  Handsome  ?  Ay,  they're 
handsome  enough;  but  handsome  is  as  handsome  does.  The 
blackcock  is  not  nearly  as  good  a  fellow  as  the  grousecock,  that 
stays  with  his  family,  and  protects  them,  and  gives  them  the 
first  warning  cry  if  there's  danger.  These  rascals  there  wander 
off  by  themselves,  and  leave  their  wives  and  children  to  get  on 
as  they  can.  They're  handsome — but  they're  ne'er-do-weels. 
There's  one  thing :  the  villain  has  a  price  put  on  his  head ;  for  a 
man  would  rather  bring  down  one  old  cock  thumping  on  the 
grass  than  fiU  his  bag  with  grey  hens.' 

A  disappointed  poet  indeed  I  And  she  was  so  glad  to  find  him 
talking  in  his  usual  half-bantering  careless  fashion  (that  he  should 
talk  in  any  other  way  was  only  a  wild  suggestion  of  her  own 
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conscience,  struck  with  a  qualm  on  the  mention  of  Strath-Naver) 
that  she  made  many  inquiries  about  the  habits  of  black  game  and 
similar  creatures ;  and  was  apparently  much  interested ;  and  all 
the  while  was  vowing  within  herself  that  she  would  think  no  more 
of  the  mortifying  disappointment  she  had  met  with,  but  would 
give  up  this  last  day  on  the  loch  wholly  to  such  fancies  and  quiet 
amusements  as  she  would  like  to  look  back  upon  in  after  hours. 

And  a  very  pleasant  day  they  spent  in  this  still,  silent,  beau- 
tiful region,  cut  oflf  from  all  of  the  world,  as  it  were.  There  were 
plenty  of  trout,  and  therefore  there  was  plenty  of  occupation ; 
moreover,  one  or  two  good-sized  sea-trout  added  to  the  value  of 
the  basket.  Nor  was  this  solitary  district  quite  so  untenanted  as 
she  had  supposed.  About  mid-day  it  occurred  to  her  that  she 
was  becoming  hungry ;  and  then  the  wild  reflection  flashed  on 
her  that  the  lunch  was  in  the  other  boat — some  eight  miles  away. 
She  confided  her  perplexity — her  despair — to  Ronald. 

*  It  is  my  fault,'  he  said,  with  vexation  very  visible  in  his  face. 
*  I  should  have  remembered.  But — but — '  he  added,  timidly — 
for  he  was  not  accustomed  to  ministering  to  the  wants  of  young 
ladies — *  I  could  get  ye  some  bread  and  a  drink  of  milk,  if  that 
would  do.' 

*  What,  right  here?' 
*Yes,' 

*  Why,  nothing  could  be  better !' 

*  Or  I  could  cook  ye  one  of  the  sea-trout,'  he  suggested. 
She  began  to  laugh. 

*  And  1  thought  we  were  in  a  wilderness — the  first  people  who 
had  ever  explored  this  end  of  the  lake — and  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Well,  so  much  the  better ; 
for  I'm  vurry  hungry ;  and  if  you  could  get  some  bread,  Eonald ' 

They  were  rowing  the  boat  ashore  by  this  time ;  and  when 
they  had  got  to  land,  he  leaped  on  to  the  beach,  and  presently 
disappeared.  In  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  back 
again,  bringing  with  him  a  substantial  loaf  of  home-made  bread 
and  a  large  jug  of  milk. 

*  Well  done !'  she  said.  *  There's  plenty  for  all  of  us.  Lend 
me  your  knife,  Ronald.' 

*  Oh,  no,'  said  he,  *  it's  for  you.' 

And  a  hard  fight  she  had  of  it,  ere  she  could  get  the  two  men  to 
accept  a  fair  division,  but  she  had  her  way  in  the  end ;  and  Ronald, 
seeing  that  she  was  determined  they  should  share  the  milk  also  (she 
drank  first,  and  handed  the  jug. to  him  quite  as  a  matter  of  course) 
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swiftly  and  stealthily  pulled  oflf  the  cup  from  his  whisky-flask, 
and  old  Malcolm  and  he  drank  from  that,  pouring  the  milk  into 
it  from  the  jug.  It  was  a  frugal  pic-nic ;  but  she  was  very  happy ; 
and  she  was  telling  him  that  when  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  they 
were  showing  him  the  beauties  of  Lake  Michigan,  they  might 
give  him  a  grander  luncheon  than  this,  but  none  more  com- 
fortable. 

In  the  afternoon  they  set  out  for  home,  picking  up  a  few  more 
trout  by  the  way ;  and  when  they  at  length  drew  near  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  lake  they  found  the  other  boat  still  pursuing 
its  unwearied  round.  Moreover  Mr.  Hodson's  strict  attention  to 
business  had  been  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  a  handsome  fish  of 
sixteen  pounds ;  whereas  they  had  nothing  but  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  brown  trout  and  white  trout,  with  the  doubtful  ferox. 
But,  just  as  they  were  thinking  of  going  ashore,  for  the  dusk  was 
now  coming  on,  a  most  extraordinary  piece  of  luck  befell  them. 
Miss  Carry  was  scarcely  thinking  of  the  rods  when  the  sudden 
shriek  of  one  of  the  reels  startled  her  out  of  her  idle  contem- 
plation. 

*'  Surely  that  is  a  salmon,  Eonald !'  she  cried,  as  she  instantly 
grasped  the  rod  and  got  it  up. 

He  did  not  stay  to  answer,  for  his  business  was  to  get  in  the 
other  line  as  fast  as  possible.  But  he  had  just  got  this  second 
rod  into  his  hand,  when  lo!  there  was  a  tugging  and  another 
scream  of  a  reel — there  was  now  a  salmon  at  each  of  the  lines ! 
It  was  a  position  of  the  direst  danger — for  a  single  cross  rush  of 
either  of  the  fish  must  inevitably  break  both  ofi" — and  how  were 
they  to  be  kept  separate,  with  both  rods  confined  to  one  boat  ? 
Bonald  did  not  lose  his  head. 

*  Row  ashore,  Malcolm — row  ashore,  man ! '  he  shouted —  *  fast 
as  ever  ye  can,  man ! ' 

Nor  did  he  wait  imtil  the  bow  had  touched  land ;  he  slipped 
over  the  edge  of  the  boat  while  as  yet  the  water  was  deep  enough 
to  take  him  up  to  the  waist ;  and  away  he  waded,  taking  the  one 
rod  with  him,  and  slowly  increasing  the  distance  between  the  two 
fish.  By  the  time  he  got  ashore,  there  was  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
between  them ;  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  play  this  salmon  at  all ; 
he  gave  it  plenty  of  law ;  and  merely  waited  to  see  the  end  of 
Miss  Carry's  struggle. 

She  hardly  knew  what  had  happened,  except  that  Ronald's  going 
away  had  left  her  very  nervous  and  excited  and  helpless.  How 
Tiras  she  ever  to  land  a  fish  unless  he  was  at  her  shoulder,  directing 
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her?  Bat  by  this  time  old  Malcolm  had  jammed  the  bow  of 
the  boat  on  to  the  beach,  had  got  in  the  oars,  and  now  sate 
patiently  waiting,  clip  in  hand. 

The  fish  was  not  a  very  game  one,  though  he  was  no  kelt. 

*  Put  a  good  strain  on  him.  Miss,'  old  Malcolm  said — ^who  had 
been  taking  a  sly  look  round.  ^  Bonald's  keeping  the  other  one 
for  ye.' 

*  What  do  you  say  ?'  she  called  to  him — rather  breathlessly. 

*  Eonald  will  be  wanting  ye  to  play  the  other  fish  too,'  «aid  the 
old  man.  *And  a  wonderful  fine  thing,  if  we  can  get  them 
both — oh  yes,  indeed.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  thing  to  hook  two 
salmon  at  once  and  land  them  both — I  wass  nefier  seeing  that 
done  except  once  before.' 

*  Beast  I'  she  said,  between  her  teeth — for  the  fish  made  a 
desperate  rush  away  out  into  the  loch,  with  a  magnificent  flourish 
in  the  air  as  a  finish.  But  no  harm  was  done ;  indeed,  it  was 
about  his  last  strong  eflfort  to  free  himself.  Yard  after  yard  of 
the  line  was  got  in  again ;  his  struggles  to  get  away  grew  less  and 
less  vigorous ;  at  last  the  old  Highlander  made  an  adventurous 
swoop  with  the  clip,  and  was  successful  in  landing  the  brilliant 
creature  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

*  Now,  Miss,'  he  cried,  *  leave  him  to  me — leave  him  to  me. 
Quick,  get  ashore,  and  try  for  the  other  one.  And  will  you  take 
the  clip?' 

He  was  greatly  excited  by  this  unusual  adventure ;  and  so  was 
she — and  breathless,  moreover ;  but  she  managed  to  do  as  she  was 
bid.  She  got  rather  wet  in  getting  ashore ;  for  Eonald  was  not 
there  to  help  her ;  but  she  had  no  time  to  mind  that ;  she  made 
her  way  as  rapidly  as  she  could  along  the  bank,  and  there  was 
Bonald  awaiting  her,  with  a  quiet  smile  on  his  face. 

*This  is  better  work,'  said  he  placidly,  as  he  gave  her  the 
rod. 

She  was  anxious  no  longer;  she  was  triumphant.  Bonald 
was  with  her ;  of  course  she  would  get  this  one  also.  And  who 
but  Bonald  would  have  brought  such  a  stroke  of  luck  to  the  boat? 

*  I  would  get  in  some  of  the  line  now,'  said  he,  calmly.  •  *  I 
have  been  letting  him  do  as  he  liked ;  and  he  is  a  long  way  out. 
And  mind,  you'll  have  to  watch  him ;  he  is  quite  fresh ;  there 
has  been  no  fighting  at  all  yet.' 

*  Oh,  Bonald,'  she  said,  with  the  pretty  pale  face  grown  quite 
rosy  with  the  excitement  and  the  hard  work,  *  won't  it  be  just  too 
splendid  for  anything  if  we  can  get  them  both  ! ' 
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*  I  hope  ye  may,'  he  said,  *  for  it's  not  likely  to  happen  again 
in  your  life-time.' 

The  fish  now  began  to  rebel  against  the  new  strain  that  was 
being  put  on  him,  and  indulged  in  a  variety  of  wild  cantrips 
— apparently  at  a  considerable  distance  out.  By  this  time  the 
other  boat  was  also  ashore,  and  Miss  Garry's  father  came  along  to 
see  how  Bonald's  pupil  could  play  a  salmon.  Just  as  he  drew 
near,  there  was  a  pretty  lively  scrimmage  going  on. 

*  Why,  you  want  to  have  them  all,'  he  complained.  *  It  is  not 
fair  sport  to  bag  a  brace  of  salmon  right  and  left.' 

She  did  not  answer — in  fact,  she  could  not ;  she  had  enough 
to  do.  For  now  the  salmon  seemed  wanting  to  get  right  out  to 
the  middle  of  the  lake ;  and  the  length  of  line  that  lay  between 
her  and  her  enemy  dragged  heavily  on  her  arms.  And  then  he 
altered  his  tactics — coming  rapidly  to  the  surface  and  trying  to 
break  the  suddenly  slackened  line  by  furious  lashings  of  his  tail. 
But  all  this  was  in  vain ;  and  now,  as  he  seemed  yielding  a  little, 
she  put  a  heavier  strain  on  him,  and  began  to  reel  up.  It  was 
very  well  done  ;  and  without  a  word  of  admonition ;  for  Bonald 
was  proud  of  his  pupil,  and  wished  to  show  that  he  could  leave 
her  to  herself. 

By-and-by  the  fish  began  to  show  himself  a  little  more 
amenable,  and  preparations  were  made  for  receiving  him  on 
shore.  Miss  Carry  stepped  back  a  few  yards ;  her  father  got  out 
of  the  way  altogether ;  Bonald  crouched  down,  clip  in  hand.  Of 
course,  when  the  salmon  found  himself  being  guided  into  the 
shallows,  he  was  off  like  a  bolt ;  and  again  and  again  he  repeated  these 
sullen  rushes ;  but  each  time  they  were  growing  weaker ;  and  at 
last,  as  the  gleam  of  something  white  showed  in  the  water, 
Bonald  made  a  sudden  plunge  with  the  clip — and  the  salmon  was 
ashore. 

He  laughed  lightly. 

*  I  suppose  this  will  be  my  last  day  on  the  loch — and  a  very 
good  finish  it  is.' 

The  men  brought  along  the  other  fish,  and  these  were  all  laid 
out  on  the  grass  side  by  side,  though  it  was  now  too  dark  to  see 
much  of  them.  As  regards  the  three  salmon,  Mr.  Hodson's,  on 
being  accurately  weighed,  was  found  to  be  16^  lbs.,  Miss  Carry's 
two  respectively,  14  lbs.  and  11  lbs.  She  was  a  very  happy  young 
woman  as  she  walked  home  witb  her  father  and  Bonald  through 
the  now  rapidly  gathering  dusk. 

His   last   day  on  the  lake: — well,  it   would  be   something 
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pleasant  to  look  back  upon  in  after  times — the  summer-like 
weather,  the  still  water,  the  silent  and  sunlit  crags  and  woods  and 
bays.  And  perhaps,  too,  he  would  remember  something  of  her 
bright  society,  her  friendly  disposition,  and  the  firank  good- 
comradeship  with  which  she  shared  her  meal  of  milk  and  bread 
with  two  common  boatmen.  Nay,  he  could  not  well  help  re- 
membering that — and  with  a  touch  of  gratitude  and  kindness,  too 
— even  though  they  should  never  meet  again  through  the  long 
years  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   PARTING. 

Now  amid  all  his  preparations  for  departure  nothing  distressed 
him  so  much  as  the  diflSculty  he  found  in  trying  to  write 
something  worthy  of  being  placed  in  Meenie's  book.  It  was  to 
be  his  last  gfift  to  her ;  she  herself  had  asked  for  it ;  surely  he 
ought  to  do  his  best  ?  And  perhaps  it  was  this  very  anxiety  that 
baffled  him.  Even  of  such  small  lyrical  faculty  as  he  possessed, 
he  was  in  no  sense  the  master.  He  could  write  easily  enough  at 
the  instigation  of  some  passing  fancy ;  but  the  fancy  had  to  come 
uncalled-for ;  it  was  not  of  his  summoning.  And  now,  in  this 
hour  of  direst  need,  no  kindly  Ariel  would  come  to  help  him. 
Walking  across  the  lonely  moors,  with  the  dogs  for  his  sole  com- 
panions, or  lying  on  a  far  hill-side,  and  tearing  twigs  of  heather 
with  his  teeth,  he  worried  his  brain  for  a  subject,  and  all  to  no 
purpose.  Perhaps,  if  praise  of  Meenie  had  been  permissible — if 
he  could  have  dared  to  write  anything  about  herself  in  her  own 
l)ook — he  might  have  found  the  task  more  easy  ;  for  that  was  the 
one  direction  in  which  his  imagination  was  always  facile  enough. 
One  morning,  indeed,  when  he  was  coming  down  the  Clebrig 
slopes,  he  saw  Miss  Carry  and  Meenie  walking  together  along  the 
road ;  and  he  had  not  much  difficulty  in  shaping  out  some  such 
verses  as  these — jingling  the  rhymes  together  without  much 
concern  about  the  sense,  and  then  scribbling  the  result  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope  to  see  how  it  looked : — 

By  MudaVs  river  she  idly  strayed, 

And  drank  afresh  the  morning  breeze  : 

Tell  me,  you  beautiful  dark-eyed  maid, 
That^s  come  across  tJie  Atlantic  seas-^ 
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Set  you  our  wmaome  Sutherland  flower, 
Iler  cheek  tfie  tint  of  the  summer  rose, 

Her  gold'broum  hair  her  only  dotoer, 

Her  soul  as  white  as  Ben  Clebrig's  snows  ? 

Blue  as  the  ruffled  hcfh  her  eyes. 

Sweet  her  breath  as  the  blossoming  Iieatlur : 

0  do  you  think  the  whole  world^s  skies 
Can  see  aught  fairer  than  you  together  / 

Sisters  twain — one  slender  and  dark^ 

Her  dheek  faint-tanned  by  the  tropic  south  ; 

One  northem-bredf  Iter  voice  like  a  lark, 
T/iejoy  of  the  hills  in  her  gladsome  youth, 

Ben  Clebrig  shaU  judge — nay,  shall  keep  the  two, 
And  bind  them  in  chains  of  love  for  ever  ; 

Look  to  it,  Clebrig  ;  guard  them,  true : 
Sisters  twain — and  why  should  they  sever  f 

But  even  here  there  was  a  false  note;  and  he  knew  it. 
Perhaps  he  was  vaguely  jealous  of  any  alien  interference :  was  not 
Meenie  the  sole  and  only  care  of  the  giant  mountain  ?  Anyhow, 
the  verses  were  of  no  avail  for  Meenie's  book  ;  and  otherwise  he 
did  not  care  for  them ;  so  the  envelope  was  crumpled  up  and 
thrown  away. 

On  the  evening  before  the  brother  and  sister  were  to  leave  for 
the  South,  Meenie  came  along  to  see  them.  Ronald  had  got  quite 
accustomed  to  find  Miss  Douglas  in  the  house  of  late ;  for  Maggie 
needed  a  good  deal  of  direction  and  help— the  tearful  little  lass 
being  sorely  distraught  at  the  thought  of  going  away.  But  on 
this  occasion  it  was  himself  she  had  come  to  seek. 

*  I  have  made  a  little  drawing  for  you,  Ronald,'  said  she — and 
the  beautiful  Highland  eyes  were  downcast  a  little — *as  well  as  I 
could,  of  the  loch  and  the  hills  and  the  river ;  and  I  want  you  to 
take  it  to  Glasgow  with  you,  and  put  it  on  the  mantelpiece  of 
your  room,  and  then  sometimes  it  will  make  you  think  of  the  old 
place  and  of  us  all.' 

*  I'm  sure  it  will  not  need  a  picture  to  make  me  do  that,'  said 
he,  *  but  all  the  same  I  am  obliged  to  ye — and  it  will  be  the  chief 
treasure  in  the  house * 

*0h,  no — oh,  no,'  she  said,  with  a  rueful  smile — and  she 
ventured  to  raise  her  eyes,     *  You  must  not  tUiTik  it  a  picture  at 
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all — but  only  a  few  lines  scribbled  on  a  paper-knife  to  make  you 
remember  the  place  when  you  happen  to  find  it  lying  about.  And 
you  must  not  look  at  it  until  I  have  gone ;  because  you  would  feel 
bound  to  praise  it ;  and  that  would  be  as  awkward  for  you  as  for 
me — ^for  indeed  it  is  nothing  at  all.  And  here,'  she  added,  pro- 
ducing a  small  slip  of  paper,  *  is  my  sister's  address  in  Glasgow ; 
and  I  have  written  to  her ;  and  she  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will 
call  on  them  when  you  have  the  time.' 

*  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  ye,'  said  he.  *  It's  when  people 
are  going  away  that  they  find  out  how  many  friends  they  are 
leaving  behind.' 

*  In  your  case,'  said  she,  very  modestly  and  prettily,  *  it  is  not 
difficult  to  count — you  have  only  to  say  the  whole  country-side.' 
And  then  she  added  :  *  I  heard  of  the  lads  that  came  all  the  way 
from  Tongue.' 

*The  wild  fellows! — they  had  a  long  tramp  here  and  back 
home  again.' 

She  looked  at  him  rather  hesitatingly. 

*  There  will  be  a  great  many  coming  to  see  you  oflf  to-morrow 
morning,  Bonald,'  she  said. 

*  I  should  think  not — I  should  think  not,'  he  said. 

*0h,  but  I  know  there  will  be.  Every  one  is  talking  of  it. 
And  I  was  thinking — if  it  was  not  too  much  trouble — ^if  you  were 
not  too  busy — I  was  wondering  if  you  would  come  along  and  say 
good-bye  to  my  father  and  mother  this  evening — I  would  rijther 
have  that  than — than — with  a  crowd  of  people  standing  by— ^ — ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  certainly,'  he  said,  at  once.  *  When  will  I  come  ? 
Now,  if  ye  like.' 

*  And  Maggie,  too  ? ' 

*  Yes,  yes,  why  not  ? ' 

*  And  about  my  album,  Ronald  ? ' 

*  Well,'  said  he,  with  not  a  little  embarrassment,  *  I  have  not 
written  anything  in  it  yet ;  but  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and — and  if  there's  nothing  in  it,  then  ye  must  just  under- 
stand that  I  could  not  get  anything  good  enough,  and  I  will  send 
something  from  Glasgow ' 

*  Indeed  no,'  said  she,  promptly.  *  Why  should  you  trouble 
about  a  thing  like  that  ?  Write  your  name  in  the  book,  Eonald^ 
and  that  will  be  enough.' 

The  three  of  them  now  went  outside,  and  the  door  was  shut 
behind  them.  It  was  a  beautiful  night ;  the  moon  was  slowly 
rising  over  the  solitudes  of  Strath  Terry ;  and  the  lake  was  like  a 
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sheet  of  silver.  They  were  rather  silent  as  they  walked  along  the 
grey  highway ;  to-morrow  was  to  make  a  difference  to  all  of  their 
lives. 

When  they  reached  the  doctor's  cottage,  and  when  Bonald  and 
Maggie  were  ushered  into  the  parlour,  it  was  clear  that  the  visit 
had  been  expected ;  for  there  was  cake  on  the  table,  and  there 
were  plates  and  knives,  and  a  decanter  of  sherry,  and  a  number  of 
wine-glasses.  And  not  only  wa&  the  big  good-humoured  doctor  as 
friendly  as  ever,  but  even  the  awe-inspiring  little  Dresden-china 
lady  condescended,  in  these  unusual  circumstances,  to  be  gracious. 
Of  course  the  talk  was  all  about  Eonald's  going  away,  and  his 
prospects  in  Glasgow,  and  so  forth  ;  and  Mrs.  Douglas  took  care  to 
impress  him  with  the  fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Ailine 
having  recently  spent  an  evening  with  them,  his  lordship  had 
distinctly  approved  of  the  step  Bonald  had  taken,  and  hoped  it 
might  turn  out  well  in  every  way. 

*  Will  there  be  any  oflBce-work,  Eonald  ? '  the  doctor  asked. 

^  I  suppose  so,  for  a  time.' 

« You'll  not  Uke  that,  my  lad.' 

^  I'll  have  to  take  what  comes,  like  other  folk,'  was  the  simple 
answer. 

How  pretty  Meenie  vras  on  this  last  evening !  She  did  not 
say  much ;  and  she  hardly  ever  looked  at  him ;  but  her  presence, 
then  as  ever,  seemed  to  bring  with  it  an  atmosphere  of  gentleness 
and  sweetness ;  and  when,  by  chance,  she  did  happen  to  regard 
him,  there  was  a  kind  of  magic  wonder  in  her  eyes  that  for  the 
moment  rather  bedazzled  him  and  made  his  answers  to  these 
good  people's  inquiries  somewhat  inconsecutive.  For  they  were 
curious  to  know  about  his  plans  and  schemes ;  and  showed  much 
interest  in  his  welfare ;  while  all  the  time  he  sate  thinking  of 
how  strange  Glasgow  would  be  without  the  chance  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  Meenie  anywhere ;  and  wondering  whether  his  dream- 
sweetheart — the  imaginary  Meenie  whom  he  courted  and  wooed 
and  won  in  these  idle  verses  of  his — ^would  be  nearer  to  him  there, 
or  would  fade  gradually  away  and  finally  disappear. 

*In  any  case,  Ronald,'  said  Mrs.  Douglas — and  she  thus 
addressed  him  for  the  first  time,  *  you  have  a  good  friend  in  his 
lordship.' 

« I  know  that.' 

*  I  suppose  I  am  breaking  no  confidence,'  continued  the  little 
dame,  in  her  grand  way,  *  in  saying  that  he  plainly  intimated  to 
us  his  willingness,  supposing  that  you  were  not  as  successful  as 
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we  all  hope  you  may  be — I  say,  his  lordship  plainly  intimated  to 
us  that  he  would  always  have  a  place  open  for  you  somewhere.' 

*  Yes,  I  think  he  would  do  that/  Bonald  said ;  ^  but  when  a 
man  has  once  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  he  must  not  go  back/ 

And  perhaps,  for  one  feeble  moment  of  indecision,  he  asked 
himself  what  had  ever  tempted  him  to  put  his  hand  to  the  plough 
— and  to  go  away  from  this  quiet  security,  and  friendlinesf*.  »nd 
peace.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Of  course,  all  that  had 
been  argued  out  before.  The  step  had  been  taken ;  forwards,  and 
not  backwards,  he  must  go.  Still,  to  be  sitting  in  this  quiet 
little  room — with  the  strange  consciousness  that  Meenie  was  so 
near — watching  the  nimble,  small  fingers  busy  with  her  knitting 
— and  wondering  when  she  would  raise  those  beautiful,  deep, 
tender,  clear  eyes ;  and  to  think  that  on  the  morrow  hour  after 
hour  would  be  placing  a  greater  and  greater  distance  between  him 
and  the  possibility  of  any  such  another  evening — nay,  that  it  was 
not  only  miles  but  years,  and  perhaps  a  whole  lifetime,  that  he 
was  placing  between  her  and  him — that  was  no  joyful  kind  of  a 
fancy.  If  it  had  been  Meenie  who  was  going  away,  that  would 
have  been  easier  to  bear. 

'  CaU  her  back,  Clehrig  ;  JJudal,  call ; 
Ere  all  of  the  youiig  spinngtime  he  flown ' 

he  would  have  cried  to  hill  and  river  and  loch  and  glen,  knowing 
that  sooner  or  later  Love  Meenie  would  come  back  from  Glasgow 
Town.  But  his  own  going  away  was  very  diflferent — and  perhaps 
a  final  thing. 

By-and-by  he  rose,  and  begged  to  be  excused.  Maggie  might 
stay  for  a  while  longer  with  Miss  Douglas,  if  she  liked ;  as  for  him, 
he  had  some  matters  to  attend  to.  And  so  they  bade  him  good- 
bye, and  wished  him  well,  and  hoped  to  hear  all  good  things  of 
him.  Thus  they  parted ;  and  he  went  out  by  himself  into  the 
clear  moonlight  night. 

But  he  did  not  go  home.  A  strange  unrest  and  longing  had 
seized  him ;  a  desire  to  be  alone  with  the  silence  of  the  night ; 
perhaps  some  angry  impatience  that  he  could  not  make  out  so 
much  as  a  few  trivial  verses  for  this  beautiful  girl-friend  whom 
he  might  never  see  again.  He  could  write  about  his  dream- 
sweetheart  easily  enough ;  and  was  there  to  be  never  a  word  for 
Meenie  herself?  So  he  walked  down  to  the  river ;  and  wandered 
along  the  winding  and  marshy  banks — startling  many  wildfowl 
the  while — until  he  reached  the  lake.  There  he  launched  one  of 
the  cobles ;  and  pulled  out  to  the  middle  of  the  still  sheet  of 
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water ;  and  took  the  oars  in  again.  By  this  time  the  redshank 
and  curlews  and  plover  had  quieted  down  once  more ;  there  was  a 
deadly  stillness  all  around ;  and  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  he 
had  only  come  to  have  a  last  look  at  the  hills  and  the  loch  and 
the  moorland  wastes  that  Meenie  had  made  magical  for  him  in 
the  years  now  left  behind ;  and  to  bid  farewell  to  these  ;  and  carry 
away  in  his  memory  a  beautiful  picture  of  them. 

It  was  a  lonely  and  a  silent  world.  There  was  not  a  soimd 
save  the  distant  murmur  of  a  stream ;  no  breath  of  wind  came 
down  from  the  Clebrig  slopes  to  ruffle  the  broad  silver  sweeps  of 
moonlight  on  the  water ;  the  tiny  hamlet  half  hidden  among  the 
trees  gave  no  sign  of  life.  The  cottage  he  had  left — the  white 
front  of  it  now  palely  clear  in  the  distance — seemed  a  ghostly 
thing :  a  small,  solitary,  forsaken  thing,  in  the  midst  of  this  vast 
amphitheatre  of  hills  that  stood  in  awful  commune  with  the  stars. 
On  such  a  night  the  wide  and  vacant  spaces  can  readily  become 
peopled ;  phantoms  issue  from  the  shadows  of  the  woods  and  grow 
white  in  the  open  ;  an  unknown  wind  may  arise,  bringing  with  it 
strange  singing  from  the  northern  seas.  And  if  he  forgot  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  verses  that  he  wanted ;  if  he  forgot  that 
he  must  not  mention  the  name  of  Meenie ;  if  he  saw  only  the 
little  cottage,  and  the  moonlit  loch,  and  the  giant  bulk  of  Clebrig 
that  was  keeping  guard  over  the  sleeping  hamlet,  and  watching 
that  no  sprites  or  spectres  should  work  their  evil  charms  within 
reach  of  Meenie's  half-listening  ear — well,  it  was  all  a  fire  in  his 
blood  and  his  brain,  and  he  could  not  stay  to  consider.  The 
phantom-world  was  revealed  ;  the  silence  now  was  filled  as  with  a 
cry  from  the  lone  seas  of  the  far  north  ;  and,  all  impatient,  and 
eager,  and  half  bewildered,  he  seemed  to  press  forward  to  seize  those 
visions  and  that  weird  music  ere  both  should  vanish  and  be  mute . — 

The  Tixoordight  lies  mi  Loch  Naver, 
And  the  night  is  strange  and  still  ; 

And  the  stars  are  tvnnkling  coldly 
Above  the  Clebrig  MIL 

And  there  by  the  side  of  the  water, 

0  what  strange  shapes  are  these  9 
0  these  are  tlie  vnld  witch-maidens 

Down  from  the  northern  seas. 

And  they  stand  in  a  magic  circle, 

Pale  in  the  moonlight  sheen  ; 
And  each  has  over  her  forehead 

A  star  of  golden-green. 
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0  what  is  their  song  ? — of  sailors 
That  never  again  sludl  sail  ; 

And  the  music  sounds  like  the  sobbing 
And  sighing  thtU  brings  a  gale. 

But  who  is  she  wlxo  conies  yo^uler  ? — 
And  all  in  white  is  she  ; 

And  her  eyes  are  open,  but  nothhig 
Of  the  outicard  world  can  she  see, 

m 

0  haste  you  back,  Meenie,  Jiaste  you, 
And  haste  to  your  bed  again  ; 

For  tliese  are  the  wild  witch-niaidens 
Down  from  the  northern  m^in. 

They  open  the  magic  circle  ; 

They  draw  her  into  tlie  ring  ; 
They  kneel  before  Iter,  and  sloxcly 

A  strange,  sad  song  they  sing — 

A  strange,  sad  song — ow  of  sailors 
That  never  again  shodl  sail ; 

And  the  music  sounds  like  tlie  sobbing 
And  sighing  that  brings  a  gale, 

0  haste  you  back,  Meenie,  haste  you. 
And  haste  to  your  bed  again  ; 

For  these  are  the  wild  tvitch-maidens 
Down  from  the  northern  main, 

'  0  come  with  us,  rose-white  Meeiiie, 
To  our  sea-halls  draped  with  green  ; 

0  come  taith  us,  rose-white  Meenie, 
And  be  our  rose-white  queen  ! 

'  And  you  shall  have  robes  of  splendour. 
With  slieUs  arid  pearls  bestrewn  ; 

And  a  sceptre  olden  and  golden. 
And  a  roseichite  coral  throne, 

*  And  by  day  you  vrill  hear  the  music 

Of  tlie  ocean  come  nigher  and  nigher  ; 
And  by  night  you  wiU  see  your  palace 
Ablaze  with  phosphor  fre, 

*  0  conie  toith  us,  rose-white  Meenie, 

To  our  sea-haUs  draped  with  green  ; 
0  come  with  us,  rose-white  Meenie, 
And  be  our  rose-white  queen  I ' 
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But  Ckhrig  heard  ;  and  the  thumW 

Down  from  his  iron  haml  sped  ; 
And  the  hand  of  the  vild  tvitch-jiundeus 

One  svrift  shriek  uttered,  and  fled. 

Ami  Meenie  awoke,  and  terror 

Ami  tvonder  were  hi  her  eyes  ; 
A7id  she  looked  at  the  mooiirwhite  vnJIey, 

Ami  slie  looked  to  tJhe  star-lit  skies. 

0  h<iste  you  hack,  Meenie,  luiste  you. 

Ami  haste  to  your  hed  again; 
For  these  are  the  wild  witcli-niaidens 

Doumfrom  tlie  northern  main.. 

0  /tear  you  not  yet  tlieir  singing 

Come  faintly  hack  on  the  breeze  ? — 
The  song  of  the  toild  toitch-sisters 

As  they  fly  to  the  Iceland  seas, 

0  hark — tis  a  sound  like  the  sohhing 

And  sighing  tJuxt  brings  a  gale  : 
A  low,  sad  song — as  of  sailors 

That  never  again  shall  sail ! 

Slowly  he  pulled  in  to  the  shore  again,  and  fastened  up  the 
boat ;  and  slowly  he  walked  away  through  the  silent  and  moonlit 
landscape,  revolving  these  verses  in  his  mind,  but  not  trying  in 
the  least  to  estimate  their  value,  supposing  them  to  have  any  at 
all.  Even  when  he  had  got  home,  and  in  the  stillness  of  his  own 
room — for  by  this  time  Maggie  had  gone  to  bed — was  writing 
out  the  lines,  with  apparent  ease  enough,  on  a  large  sheet  of 
paper,  it  was  with  no  kind  of  critical  doubt  or  anxiety.  He  could 
not  have  written  them  otherwise  ;  probably  he  knew  he  was  not 
likely  to  make  them  any  better  by  over-refining  them.  And  the 
reason  why  he  put  them  down  on  the  large  sheet  of  paper  was 
that  Meenie's  name  occurred  in  them  ;  and  she  might  not  like  that 
familiarity  to  appear  in  her  album ;  he  would  fold  the  sheet  of 
paper,  and  place  it  in  the  book,  and  she  could  let  it  remain  there, 
or  bum  it,  as  she  chose.  And  then  he  went  and  had  his  supper, 
which  Maggie  had  left  warm  by  the  fire,  and  thereafter  lit  a  pipe — 
or  rather  two  or  three  pipes,  as  it  befel,  for  this  was  the  last  night 
before  his  leaving  Inver-Mudal,  and  there  were  many  dreams  and 
reveries  (and  even  fantastic  possibilities)  to  be  dismissed  for  ever. 

The  next  morning,  of  course,  there  was  no  time  or  room  for 
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poetic  fancies.  When  he  had  got  Maggie  to  take  along  the  little 
book  to  the  doctor's  cottage,  he  set  about  making  his  final 
preparations,  and  here  he  was  assisted  by  his  successor,  one 
Peter  Munro,     Finally  he  went  to  say  good-bye  to  the  dogs, 

*  Good-bye,  doggies,  good-bye,'  said  he,  as  they  came  bounding 
to  the  front  of  the  kennel,  pawing  at  him  through  the  wooden 
bars,  and  barking  and  whining,  and  trying  to  lick  his  hand. 

*  Good-bye,  Bess !  Good-bye,  Lugar — ^lad,  lad,  we've  had  many  a 
day  on  the  hill  together.' 

And  then  he  turned  sharply  to  his  companion. 

*  Ye'U  not  forget  what  I  told  you  about  that  dog,  Peter  ? ' 

*  I  will  not,'  said  the  other. 

*  If  I  thought  the  dog  was  not  to  be  looked  after,  I  would  get 
out  my  rifle  this  very  minute  and  put  a  bullet  through  his  head 
— though  it  would  cost  me  7i.  Mind  what  I've  told  ye  now ;  if 
he's  not  fed  separate,  he'll  starve  ;  he's  that  gentle  and  shy  that 
he'll  not  go  near  the  trough  when  the  others  are  feeding.  And 
a  single  cross  word  on  the  hill  will  spoil  him  for  the  day — mind 
you  tell  any  strange  gentlemen  that  come  up  with  his  lordship — 
some  o'  them  keep  roaring  at  dogs  as  if  they  were  bull-calves. 
There's  not  a  better  setter  in  the  coxmty  of  Sutherland  than  that 
old  Lugar — but  he  wants  civil  treatment.' 

*  111  look  after  him,  never  fear,  Ronald,'  his  companion  said. 

*  And  now  come  away,  man.  Ye've  seen  to  everything ;  and  the 
mail-gig  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour.' 

Bonald  was  still  patting  the  dogs'  heads,  and  talking  to  them 
— ^he  seemed  loth  to  leave  them. 

*  Come  away,  man,'  his  companion  urged.  *  All  the  lads  are 
at  the  inn;  and  they  want  to  have  a  parting  glass  with  you. 
Your  sister  and  every  one  is  there ;  and  everything  is  ready.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  he,  and  he  turned  away  rather  moodily. 
But  when  they  were  descended  from  the  little  plateau  into 

the  highway  he  saw  that  Meenie  Douglas  was  coming  along  the 
road — and  rather  quickly ;  and  for  a  minute  he  hesitated,  lest  she 
should  have  some  message  for  him. 

*  Oh,  Ronald,'  she  said,  and  he  hardly  noticed  that  her  face 
was  rather  pale  and  anxious,  *  I  wanted  to  thank  you— I  could  not 
let  you  go  away  without  thanking  you — it — it  is  so  beautiful ' 

*  I  should  beg  your  pardon,'  said  he,  with  his  eyes  cast  down, 

*  for  making  use  of  your  short  name — — ' 

*  But,  Ronald,'  she  said,  very  bravely  (though  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  as  if  she  had  to  nerve  herself),  *  whenever  you  think  of 
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any  of  us  here,  I  hope  you  will  think  of  me  by  that  name  always 
— and  now,  good-bye  ! ' 

He  lifted  his  eyes  to  hers  for  but  a  second — for  but  a  second 
only,  and  yet,  perhaps,  with  some  sudden  and  unforeseen  and 
farewell  message  on  his  part,  and  on  hers  some  swifb  and  not  over- 
glad  guessing. 
*  Good-bye ! ' 

They  shook  hands  in  silence  ;  and  then  she  turned  and  went 
away ;  and  he  rejoined  his  companion  and  they  went  on  together. 
But  Meenie  did  not  re-enter  the  cottage.  She  stole  away  down 
to  the  river,  and  lingered  by  the  bridge,  listening.  For  there 
were  faint  sounds  audible  in  the  still  morning  air. 

The  mail-cart  from  the  north  came  rattling  along,  and  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  went  on  towards  the  inn,  and  again  there  was 
sUence,  but  for  these  faint  sounds.  And  now  she  could  make  out 
the  thin  echoes  of  the  pipes — no  doubt  one  of  the  young  lads  was 
playing — *  LochieVs  away  to  France,  perhaps,  or  *  A  Thousand 
BUsainga^^  for  surely  no  one,  on  such  an  occasion,  would  think  of 
Macrimmon^a  Lament — 

*  Macrimmon  shall  no  mare  return 
Oh  /  never,  never  more  return  !  * 

It  would  be  something  joyous  they  were  playing  there  to 
speed  him  on  his  way ;  and  the  *  drink  at  the  door ' — the  Deoch 
an  Dhoruis — would  be  going  the  round ;  and  many  would  be  the 
hand-shaking  and  farewell.  And  then,  by-and-by,  as  she  sate 
there  all  alone  and  listening,  she  heard  a  faint  sound  of  cheering 
— and  that  was  repeated,  in  a  straggling  sort  of  fashion ;  and 
thereafter  there  was  silence.  The  mail-cart  had  driven  away  for 
the  south. 

Nor  even  now  did  she  go  back  to  the  cottage.  She  wandered 
away  through  the  wild  moorland  wastes — ^hour  after  hour,  and 
aimlessly;  and  when,  by  chance,  a  shepherd  or  crofter  came 
along  the  road,  she  left  the  highway  and  went  aside  among  the 
heather,  pretending  to  seek  for  wild-flowers  or  the  like:  for 
sometimes,  if  not  always,  there  was  that  in  the  beautiful,  tender 
Highland  eyes  which  she  would  have  no  stranger  see. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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A  Pathan  Brigand. 


AVERY  small  incident  of  our  march  on  Candahar  in  1879  was 
the  rout  of  Lazar  Khan,  a  brigand  who  haunted  the  Kojak 
road.  So  small  it  was,  indeed,  that  I  have  not  found  the  name 
of  that  gallant  doctor  who  charged  beside  Lieut.  Wells,  R.E., 
and  abreast  with  him  leapt  the  nullah  filled  to  the  edge  with 
desperadoes.  But  the  smart  little  fray  was  fixed  in  our  recollec- 
tion by  unfriendly  inquiries  from  India,  suggesting  blame  to 
follow.  In  drawing  up  his  reply  Colonel  St.  John,  Political  Agent 
at  Candahar,  found  support  unlooked  for.  The  guilds  of  the  town 
sent  him  a  deputation  to  thank  General  Stewart  for  ridding  the 
country  of  a  scoundrel  who  had  harassed  their  trade  for  twenty 
years.  I  chanced  to  be  calling  at  the  Arx  when  these  dignitaries 
arrived.  After  delivering  the  message  of  their  companies,  they 
sat  awhQe,  gossiping  in  a  grave  way  about  Lazar  Khan,  his  cha- 
racter and  his  story. 

This  outlaw  was  nephew  to  the  late  Khan  of  Lalpoora ;  cousin, 
therefore,  to  the  lady  who  was  Shere  Ali's  favourite  wife,  the  mother 
of  Yakoob  Khan.  The  children  were  attached,  and  when  llazar  out- 
grew the  age  for  admittance  to  the  chiefs  harem,  they  still  met ; 
for  his  mother,  a  widow,  had  hopes  and  projects.  The  girl's  horo- 
scope announced  that  her  husband  would  be  a  very  great  prince, 
but  the  wording  of  this  prophecy  bore  two  interpretations.  The 
Khan  read  it  to  mean  that  a  great  prince  would  seek  his  daTighter, 
but  his  sister-in-law  understood  that  the  young  lady's  husband, 
whoever  he  might  be,  would  become  a  great  prince ;  and  she  saw 
no  cause  or  impediment  to  forbid  that  Lazar  should  be  that  happy 
man.  No  boy  in  Lalpoora  was  so  strong,  none  more  shrewd,  firm, 
and  masterful.  By  every  means  she  encouraged  the  childish 
liking,  to  establish,  if  possible,  such  relations  that  her  niece  would 
not  willingly  accept  another  bridegroom  when  she  reached 
marriageable  years.  An  Afghan  girl  is  not  helpless  in  this 
matter. 

When  of  age  to  carry  arms  Lazar  enlisted  in  the  Khan  of 
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Khelat's  bodyguard — a  rough  and  ready  force  of  Pathans,  then,  as 
now,  a  favourite  service  for  bold  and  restless  mountaineers.  Like 
the  Scotch  archers  of  Louis  XL,  they  obey  the  prince,  neither 
asking  nor  answering  questions  so  long  as  their  hire  is  paid.  That 
is  a  good  school  of  arms  for  its  class,  but  those  who  graduate 
there,  if  not  robbers  and  cut-throats  when  they  enlist,  learn 
worse  practices  in  that  scheming,  faithless,  Borgian  court.  Lazars 
first  campaign  was  the  great  Brahui  invasion.  He  had  some  share 
in  provoking  that  war.  One  day  the  Khan  ordered  his  hounds 
and  falcons  to  be  paraded.  Among  the  feudatories  in  attendance 
was  the  chief  of  the  Bolan  Brahuis,  Allaooddina,  a  gigantic  Khmrd. 
Sitting  in  the  big  window  of  the  durbar  hall  they  talked  of  sport 
and  bragged.  Allaooddina  capped  the  best  stories  by  declaring 
that  in  his  country  was  preserved  a  pair  of  wild-sheep  horns 
through  which  a  man  could  creep  without  touching  earth  with  his 
knees.  Lazar,  standing  there  on  guard,  laughed  out.  The  fiery 
Khurd  started  to  his  feet,  vowiog  he  would  not  be  insulted  by  a 
Pathan  dog.  The  Khan  put  his  soldier  under  arrest,  but  he 
declared  with  warmth  that  if  men  told  silly  lies  they  should 
expect  to  be  laughed  at.  Allaooddina  controlled  himself  and 
offered  a  bet — his  whole  pack  of  hounds  against  three  couple  of 
the  Khan's.  A  round  wager  was  that  in  money  value,  but  graver 
still  by  reason  of  the  pride  and  jealousy  with  which  these  people 
cherish  their  dogs.  Two  Belooch  nobles  were  sent  into  the  Bolan 
country,  and  they  decided  the  bet  in  AUaooddina's  favour.  The 
Khan  swore  that  they  were  liars  also-,  and  refused  to  pay. 
Allaooddina  fled  from  Khelat  that  night,  and  raised  his  clan.  An 
outbreak  was  prevented  by  the  English  Besident,  and  the  Khan 
discharged  his  wager ;  but  on  the  first  opportunity  he  gave  his 
foe  an  insufficient  dose  of  poison.  Allaooddina  escaped  again, 
and  both  parties  prepared  for  war.  The  Brahuis  poured  down 
from  their  hills,  met  the  enemy  at  Dadur  and  routed  them.  The 
Pathan  bodyguard,  bravely  standing,  suffered  heavily,  and  I^azar 
won  a  commission.  At  Mustang  the  Khan  fought  again,  and 
suffered  utter  defeat,  but  Lazar  again  distinguished  himself.  By 
threats  of  British  interposition  the  victors  were  stayed  and 
negotiations  opened.  Lazar  now  commanded  the  bodyguard. 
When  peace  was  made  he  took  furlough,  and  entered  his  mother*8 
dwelling  unannounced.  The  courtyard  and  the  lower  chamber 
were  empty.     He  ran  up  the  broken  narrow  staircase. 

A  young  girl  sat  upon  the  floor  playing  with  a  dog,  which 
sprang  on  the  intruder  yelping  welcome.     The  damsel  looked  up 
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and  laughed,  and  put  on  her  veil  so  leisurely  thai  Lazar  had 
ample  time  for  admiration.  *  Surely  this  is  little  Nuradeh,'  he 
exclaimed,  *  grown  into  a  lovely  girl  ? ' 

*  What  pretty  manners  they  teach  in  Khelat.  No  one  ever 
said  that  to  me  before.' 

Youths  and  maidens  speak  right  out  in  Afghanistan  when 
they  catch  a  rare  opportunity.  Lazar  replied,  *  Very  soon  you 
will  have  somebody  who  will  repeat  it  all  day  long.  I  wish  I 
were  he ! ' 

*  If  you  go  on  I'll  tell  my  sister.' 

*  Never  mind  your  sister  just  now.  I  swear  by  the  Prophet, 
Nuradeh,  you  are  the  prettiest  creature  in  Lalpoora ! ' 

*  What  a  sinful  Khelati  you  have  grown !  I  see  your  mother 
crossing  the  yard.     Tell  her  if  you  dare ! ' 

*  Is  the  shed  still  standing  by  the  Khan's  garden  wall  ? ' 
'  Yes.' 

*  I  shall  be  there  to-night.' 

*  I'll  give  the  message.  But  you  must  not  keep  her  waiting 
in  the  cold.' 

*Her?     Whom?' 

*  My  sister,  of  course  1 ' 

*  Oh,  a  blessing  on  your  sister !  It  is  you  I  love  with  all  my 
heart.'  With  all  my  liver  and  inside,  Lazar  put  it,  and  of  two 
absurd  phrases  his  is  possibly  the  less  unmeaning. 

The  mother  interrupted.  Had  she  looked  for  the  visit,  that 
stem  old  dame  would  have  kept  her  feelings  under  rigid  guard, 
but  joyful  surprise  mastered  stoicism.  She  fell  on  Lazar's  neck, 
and  cried  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  held  him  out  to  admire,  and 
laughed  over  him.  Probably  the  young  man  was  handsome.  His 
tribe  is  not  often  &ir,  though  grey  eyes  and  flaxen  beards  are 
found  among  them.  A  giant  he  was  certainly,  big-limbed  and 
tall,  with  a  mane  of  hair  gathered  under  his  turban  and  escaping 
in  loose  tresses,  eyes  large,  generally  frowning,  and  features 
prominent,  though  fleshy — a  type  of  his  ruthless,  cunning,  reso- 
lute people.  The  anomalies  of  their  character  have  puzzled  most 
observers.  I  think  that  traits  such  as  chivalry,-  devotion  in  love, 
generosity,  and  keen  sense  of  honour  may  all  be  reconciled  with 
the  practice  of  murder  and  theft  under  a  system  of  ethics  that 
calls  them  criminal  but  does  not  admit  them  mean. 

Nuradeh  watched  the  meeting  with  curiosity,  and  laughed  out 
behind  her  sheet-like  veil.  When  the  mother  recovered  herself 
she  put  her  son  in  the  place  of  honour,  for  henceforth  there  was 
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again  a  sword-bearer  in  the  household.  Lazar  recounted  the 
campaign,  which,  by  his  report,  all  turned  on  his  own  skill  and 
heroism.  I  am  trying  in  this  story  to  suggest,  where  circum- 
stances allow,  the  character  of  the  Pathan  in  general.  A  habit  of 
grave  but  reckless  boasting  is  not  to  be  omitted. 

Nuradeh  went  away  at  length.  Her  black  eyes  danced 
maliciously  through  the  loop-holes  of  the  veil  as  Lazar  silently 
renewed  his  prayers  for  a  word  in  the  garden  that  night.  When 
she  had  left  him  the  dame  spoke  freely,  insisting  that  the  Khan 
would  not  refuse  his  daughter  to  a  cadet  of  the  family  who  had 
won  such  early  distinction  as  promised  in  no  long  time  to  iiilfil 
the  horoscope.  But  Lazar  judged  more  soundly,  aided  by  a  new- 
bom  passion  for  Nuradeh.  The  Khan  of  Lalpoora  is  one  of  the 
first  nobles  of  Afghanistan,  and  his  eldest  daughter's  beauty  was 
already  famed.  If  in  good  humour  he  might  laugh  at  his  pro- 
posal, but  his  after-mood  would  be  rage. 

All  the  young  men  of  the  town  came  to  welcome  their  com- 
rade returned  with  glory.  The  Khan  himself  sent  a  gracious 
message,  and  asked  Lazar  to  supper,  when  the  hero  of  the  feast 
told  his  tale  over  again,  with  further  embellishments.  At  night- 
fall he  slipped  away,  found  the  dilapidated  shed,  and  whispered 
through  a  crack  of  the  garden  wall,  used  long  since  by  the  chil- 
dren for  their  little  confidences.  Lazar  did  not  dare  to  breathe 
a  name,  lest  Nuradeh  should  really  have  sent  her  sister ;  and  as 
the  biting  cold  numbed  his  limbs  a  sense  of  his  ridiculous  position 
was  fast  changing  love  to  ill-temper. 

*  I  came  to  tell  you,'  he  growled  at  length,  *  that  Lazar  means 
to  keep  guard  over  this  place.  So  you  had  better  warn  your 
lovers ! ' 

*  Oh,  mercy  1  Lalpoora  will  be  depopulated,  and  we  shall  all 
die  maidens ! ' 

*  Oh  no !  For  when  I  have  eaten  my  rivals,  I  will  marry  you. 
Why  have  you  not  answered  all  this  time,  mischievous  girl  ? ' 

*  How  could  I  imagine  you  were  talking  to  me  ?  It  was  alarm 
made  me  speak.     Spare  my  lovers,  kind  cousin ! ' 

*  I  will — to  spite  them ' 

That's  a  promise !     Now  I  shall  sleep  easy.    Let  me  advise 
you  to  go  to  bed  when  you  feel  chilly.     Good  night ! ' 

*  At  this  same  hour  to-morrow Will  you  be  here  ? '     But 

he  only  heard  a  faint  laugh. 

Quite  seriously  now  Lazar  was  in  love,  and  eager  to  marry. 
But  the  chances  looked  ill  on  every  side.     Nuradeh  was  the  off- 
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spring  of  a  Shiaposh  slave,  as  her  slender  form  and  the  faint 
colour  of  her  cheeks  declared ;  but  she  ranked,  as  yet,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  daughters  of  the  chief  whose  birth,  noble  on 
both  sides,  gave  them  a  claim  to  great  political  alliances.  The 
Khan  would  not  give  her  to  a  bridegroom  who  had  neither  in- 
fluence nor  wealth.  In  such  cases  also  a  young  man's  female 
relatives  negotiate,  and  Lazar  dared  not  propose  Nuradeh  to  his 
mother.  He  waited  for  events,  and  meantime  the  pair  met  each 
evening.  It  is  probable  that  a  reckless  young  man  and  a 
girl  so  bold  in  her  self-confidence  were  not  long  separated  by  a 
wall,  but  nothing  came  of  their  interviews.  When  I^azar  pressed 
her  too  warmly  to  overcome  their  difficulties  by  flight,  Nuradeh 
laughed  and  ran  away.  With  sentries  overlooking  the  garden, 
and  a  score  of  swashbucklers  in  call,  she  was  always  mistress  of 
the  situation.  Nothing  had  been  settled  when  the  furlough 
expired. 

During  this  time  Lazar  met  the  eldest  daughter  twice  or 
thrice,  impenetrably  veiled  of  course.  Grown  up  now,  sixteen 
years  old,  that  is,  she  understood  quite  well  his  mother's  schemes, 
and  accepted  half  of  them.  It  was  quite  proper  and  fitting  that 
a  young  man  should  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  but  if  her 
own  feelings  responded  she  kept  them  within  control.  Nuradeh 
declared  that  she  was  jealous  of  him,  but  that  proves  nothing. 
The  woman  who  resents  the  transfer  of  a  love  she  does  not  return 
is  no  peculiar  product  of  civilisation. 

Lazar  went  back  to  his  service,  hot  with  disappointed  passion* 
After  a  time  the  Momund  Khan  fell  under  suspicion  of  the  Ameer, 
who  summoned  him  to  Cabul.  His  defence  was  not  frankly 
admitted,  and  Shere  Ali  demanded  hostages.  The  Khan  re- 
collected his  daughter's  horoscope,  and  suggested  delicately, 
through  confidential  channels,  that  the  weightiest  hostage  he  could 
give  was  the  handsomest  girl  in  the  country.  The  Ameer  took 
this  bait,  and  in  a  few  days  the  wedding  came  ofiF.  When  Lazax's 
mother  heard  of  it  she  was  distraught,  and  in  her  passion  uttered 
many  foolish  sayings  which  reached  Shere  Ali.  The  Khan  had  not 
miscalculated  his  daughter's  influence,  which  from  the  first  roused 
bitter  jealousies.  The  malevolent  made  what  they  could  of  this 
scandal,  but  it  produced  no  visible  result. 

As  soon  as  Lazar  heard  of  the  marriage  he  resigned  his  post 
at  Khelat  and  hurried  to  Cabul,  eager  to  profit  by  his  cousin's 
elevation.  The  Ameer  had  already  given  him  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  when  the  gossip  mentioned  came  to  his  royal  ear.     No 
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one  breathed  a  word  of  it  to  Lazar,  who  thought  himself  launched 
upon  the  tide  of  fortune.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  no 
presumption  to  ask  Nuradeh's  hand,  but  to  make  sure,  he  tried  to 
interest  the  princess  in  his  suit  through  one  of  their  many-  relatives 
about  her.  The  consequence  was  disconcerting.  One  morning 
in  durbar  the  Ameer  spoke  roughly,  without  cause  apparent,  and 
on  the  Colonel's  spirited  reply — ^for  discipline  and  loyal  respect  are 
qualified  in  that  service — he  was  put  under  arrest.  Set  free  after 
a  month's  confinement,  he  had  an  opportunity,  if  he  chose  to 
use  it,  of  witnessing  Nuradeh's  betrothal  with  the  heir  of  the 
Governor  of  Badakhshan.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  his  feelings. 
Before  the  marriage  was  consummated,  his  rival,  a  sickly  youth, 
died,  and  Nuradeh  became  a  maiden-widow.  She  retired  with 
her  father  to  Lalpoora,  and  the  possibilities  of  romance  reopened. 

Wars  have  taught  us  much  geography  of  late,  but  such 
cramming  does  not  dwell  in  the  recollection.  It  may  be  advis- 
able to  recall  that  the  capital  of  the  fierce  and  faithless  Momunds 
is  commanded  by  the  great  fort  of  Dacca,  where  a  strong  garrison 
is  always  maintained  by  the  Ameer.  This  threatening  surveil- 
lance was  naturally  resented  by  the  Khan  of  Lalpoora,  and  so  soon 
as  he  felt  confidence  in  his  daughter's  fascination,  he  asked  for 
the  Civil  Governorship  of  Dacca.  It  was  granted,  and  the  Khan 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  fort.  This  was  a  blow  for  Lazar. 
Great  dangers  he  would  have  found  in  opening  efiFective  com- 
munication with  Nuradeh  in  the  old  house,  now  that  his  feelings 
towards  her  were  published,  but  it  was  no  less  than  impossible  to 
hang  about  the  Governor's  dwelling,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
fortress,  most  vigilantly  guarded  by  some  thousands  of  shrewd, 
quick-eyed  mountaineers.  Examining  the  situation  steadily, 
Lazar  saw  but  one  resource.  By  the  luckiest  of  accidents  he  had 
not  yet  shaved  his  beard,  reserving  that  formality  until  his  uni- 
form was  made.  He  rode  out  to  a  village  many  miles  irom  Cabul, 
and  got  rid  of  it ;  made  what  further  changes  he  could  in  his 
appearance,  bought  some  common  clothes,  and  repaired  to  Dacca. 
There  he  enlisted  as  a  private. 

The  fortress  stands  upon  a  flat  beside  the  Cabul  river ;  its 
mud  walls,  immensely  thick  and  high,  enclose  several  acres.  A 
second  wall,  pierced  by  a  single  gate,  divides  the  cavalry  parade- 
ground  from  that  of  the  infantry.  Upon  the  south  side  of  the 
latter  stand  isolated  bungalows  of  the  Commandant  and  superior 
officers ;  beyond  them,  in  the  same  line,  run  regimental  officers' 
quarters,  the  furthest  of  which  nearly  abut  on  the  Civil  Com- 
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mandant's  house  and  garden.  These  cover  a  large  space  on  either 
flank  of  the  military  road,  and  they  stretch,  in  broken  outline, 
almost  to  the  Lalpoora  Grate.  When  the  conditions  of  Afghan 
life  are  recalled — upon  the  one  hand  universal  treachery,  upon  the 
other  an  exaggerated  respect  for  female  privacy — it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Civil  Governor  of  Dacca  occupies  a  point  in  the  fortress 
which  almost  lays  it  in  his  power  if  he  be  disloyal.  Officers  and 
battalions  of  tried  fidelity  are  posted  round  his  quarters. 

In  one  of  these  Lazar  enlisted.  He  lounged  by  day  and  slept 
by  night  within  touch  of  the  garden  wall.  Chiefs  and  slaves  and 
retainers  whom  he  knew  passed  constantly,  but  he  might  as  well 
have  remained  outside.  Though  vigilance  was  relaxed  when  a 
Governor  of  such  guaranteed  loyalty  took  possession,  officers 
maintained  the  usual  discipline.  No  soldier  was  allowed  to  speak 
with  any  of  the  household,  nor  to  approach  the  wall  at  night.  A 
line  of  sentries  guarded  it  so  closely  that  no  one  could  pass,  and 
they  even  watched  each  other.  Those  doing  duty  on  the  fortifi- 
cations, which,  of  course,  overlooked  both  house  and  garden,  were 
enjoined  to  keep  their  backs  turned.  In  short,  the  regulations 
cut  oflf  every  opportunity  of  communication  or  spying. 

In  a  few  hours  Lazar  discovered  this  state  of  things,  and  set 
himself  to  master  it.  He  made  the  most  of  his  military  know- 
ledge and  his  education,  professing  to  have  served  in  a  British 
regiment,  as  have  thousands  of  his  people.  Within  a  month  he 
was  appointed  naik,  a  grade  which  brought  him  under  notice  of 
the  officers,  and  shortly  won  him  further  advancement.  As  havil- 
dar  he  could  move  about  more  freely,  and  the  heat  gave  him  an 
excuse  for  haunting  the  ramparts  after  nightfall.  Summer  was 
now  at  its  hottest  period,  a  season  as  terrible,  and  almost  as 
dreary,  as  the  Arctic  winter  of  those  parts.  The  marshes  lay 
ankle-deep  in  dust.  The  trees  of  the  garden  daily  drooped  and 
withered,  to  recover  nightly,  when  the  sluice-gates  opened.  No 
one  who  could  help  it  stirred  from  quarters  until  evening,  when, 
after  a  brief  parade,  the  fort  glimmered  with  a  thousand  little 
lamps,  round  which,  in  the  hot  dust,  the  soldiers  lay  telling  stories, 
singing,  gambling,  listening  to  the  bagpipes.  At  the  same  time 
the  Governor's  house  lit  up,  and  a  shrouded  glow  rose  above  the 
foliage  of  the  garden.  Long  after  the  main  building  lay  in  dark- 
ness, lights  shone  in  one  spot.  Lazar  inquired  cautiously  of  those 
who  had  seen  the  place  in  winter,  and  he  learned  that  thereabouts 
stood  a  kiosk,  hidden  now  by  the  leaves.  It  was  evident  to  him 
that  the  ladies  assembled  there  at  evening,  as  is  a  common  practice, 
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and  that  all  of  them  did  not  withdraw  to  sleep,  sincC)  on  dark 
nights,  a  very  feeble  radiance  gleamed  till  morning.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  knowing  the  Khan's  household,  and  reckoning  it 
over  with  such  care  as  the  stake  of  life  impresses  on  a  computation, 
he  judged  that  his  mistress  slept  at  the  kiosk,  on  the  roof  no 
doubt,  with  two  or  three  female  slaves,  and  possibly  a  little  sister. 
But  to  communicate  with  her  still  made  a  problem  so  bewil- 
dering that  Lazar  ceased  to  think  of  the  result  till  it  was  mastered. 
Time  brought  no  solution,  nor  any  chance  he  dared  to  use.  There 
was  always  movement  about  the  Khan's  quarters,  and  amongst 
the  younger  Momunds  Lazar  recognised  several  whom  he  would 
have  sounded  cautiously  had  it  been  possible  to  do  so ;  carriers 
also,  povindahs  and  gipsies,  ready  for  a  treacherous  service  well- 
paid,  if  it  lay  outside  their  contract,  often  passed  with  loads.  But 
he  could  not  approach  them  unobserved.  At  length,  urged  by 
despairing  passion,  Lazar  resolved  a  scheme  as  reckless  as  criminaL 
One  slave  of  the  Khan's  was  a  very  big  old  woman,  deformed  in 
her  legs.  She  constantly  passed  the  Lalpoora  Gate  alone,  and 
returned,  by  special  permit,  after  dark.  It  was  her  habit,  when 
thus  belated,  to  enter  the  Governor's  house  by  the  garden,  letting 
herself  in  with  a  mighty  key.  Lazar  determined  to  waylay  this 
poor  creature  outside,  take  her  clothes  and  key  and  pass,  throw 
the  body  into  the  stream,  and  re-enter  the  fort  in  disguise.  No 
one  would  speak  to  him,  the  slave's  rolling  walk  was  easy  to 
imitate,  her  trousers  and  long  veil  would  hide  his  uniform,  the 

key  would  give  him  admittance  to  the  garden,  and  then as  it 

pleased  Allah.  If  nothing  came  of  it  the  first  time,  he  would 
always  hold  a  means  of  reaching  the  kiosk,  when  he  chose  to 
risk  it,  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  circumstances.  Murder 
revolted  him  no  way.  More  satisfactory  it  would  have  been,  no 
doubt,  had  the  person  to  be  disposed  of  been  a  male,  but  the 
decree  of  Providence  was  otherwise.  Lazar  thought  out  care- 
fully the  chances  of  being  detected  by  women  in  the  garden,  by 
soldiers  in  quitting  it,  or  in  slipping  off  his  disguise  before 
returning  to  quarters ;  considered  in  every  point  the  hue-and-cry 
that  would  be  raised  when  a  trusty  servant  vanished  within  the 
fort,  since  the  gate-guard  would  certify  her  return  and  the  sentries 
would  have  seen  her  enter  and  quit  the  garden — revolved  these 
great  dangers  and  difficulties ;  thought  out  a  hiding-place  for  the 
clothes  and  the  key  that  would  not  be  discovered  in  the  most 
minute  search.  I  do  not  dwell  on  these  matters,  because  the  plan 
was  changed  in  some  degree.     He  waited  for  a  moonless  night, 
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when  the  slave  should  go  forth  at  such  an  hour  as  would  ensure  a 
late  return.  Then  he  asked  leave  for  the  day,  and  strolled  across 
the  dusty,  burning  flat  towards  the  ford  that  lies  between  Dacca 
and  Lalpoora*  His  victim  had  an  hour's  start.  But  unlooked-for 
fates  protected  her  that  day. 

Lazar  was  not  a  favourite  in  his  battalion.  A  number  of  old 
soldiers — Waziris  for  the  most  part — who  welcomed  him  cordially 
at  first  joining,  had  turned  against  the  havildar  since  his  promo- 
tion, and  the  rest  followed  their  lead.  He  thought  them  jealous, 
and  gave  little  heed  to  their  hostility,  absorbed  in  his  own  designs. 
These  occupied  him  wholly  as  he  approached  the  ford.  Within  a 
few  inches  of  its  swift  current  lay  a  man,  his  bare  head  frizzling 
in  the  torrid  heat,  the  turban  unrolled  beside  his  nerveless  hand. 
That  position  told  a  story.  The  poor  fellow  had  felt  the  blood 
boil  suddenly  to  his  brain  as  he  waded,  had  knelt  to  dip  his 
puggri  upon  reaching  shore,  and  had  fallen  as  by  a  death-stroke 
before  he  could  replace  the  dripping  bandage.  Lazar  hesitated. 
Pity  is  an  unknown  feeling  to  his  kith,  unless  there  be  something 
grand,  emotional,  in  the  disaster.  This  man  was  his  enemy,  but 
for  the  same  reason  it  might  be  worth  while  to  help  him.  Nothing 
particular  had  he  to  do  for  hours ;  so  Lazar  knelt,  raised  the 
senseless  body,  and  dropped  it  full  length  in  the  stream,  holding 
the  face  above  water.  In  a  short  time  the  hardy  mountaineer 
regained  his  senses  and  kicked.  Lazar  drew  him  out  and 
stretched  him  on  the  hot  sand ;  then  he  lit  his  hubble-bubble. 
After  a  while  the  patient  sat  up,  and  dumbly  put  out  his  hand. 
Lazar  did  not  misapprehend  this  gesture  ;  he  dumbly  transferred 
the  pipe. 

Words  came  presently.  *  To  God  be  the  thanks !  Why  have 
you  done  this,  havildar  ?  ' 

*  In  the  praise  of  God  I  did  it.  Why  have  you  hated  me, 
sipahi  ? ' 

*  For  a  good  cause.  You  watch  us  blameless  ones  from  the 
morning  to  the  morrow's  dawn  ;  we  cannot  move  day  or  night 
but  you  are  spying  on  the  walls,  at  the  gate,  or  in  quarters. 
What  is  it  you  suspect  ?  '  The  man's  pale  face  and  feverish  eyes 
betrayed  more  anxiety  than  he  knew. 

*  When  a  shepherd  sits  in  ambush  waiting  for  the  wolf,  do 
his  sheep  imagine  that  their  master  has  bad  designs  ?  Then  this 
is  the  reason  you  Waziris  have  been  unfriendly  !  Keassure  them, 
brother,  I  have  never  spied  on  one  of  you.' 

They  passed  the  pipe  from  hand  to  hand  silently,  looking  over 
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the  flat  to  the  high  walls  of  their  fortress,  stealing  a  glance 
obliquely  in  each  other's  face. 

*  Our  blessed  Ameer  loves  the  Khan  greatly ;  it  becomes  not 
his  soldiers  to  distrust  without  cause.' 

*  God  alone  is  always  wise.' 

*  He  is  the  Merciful  One !  You  believe  then,  brother,  that  the 
Khan  has  evil  projects  in  gathering  so  much  money  ? ' 

Lazar's  hawk  eyes  gleamed;  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  secret. 
He  said,  *  The  blessed  Ameer  is  far  away ;  we  who  eat  his  bread 
must  keep  guard  for  him.  Consider,  I  pray  you,  how  easily  that 
huge  fort  might  be  taken  if  we  were  not  faithful  and  vigilant. 
The  Khan  and  his  house,  his  family,  and  the  enormous  treasure 
you  speak  of  are  in  our  hands.  If  we  slept,  brother,  evil  men 
might  destroy  them  all  silently  and  escape.  When  the  bugle 
sounded  in  the  morning  and  the  crime  was  discovered,  they  would 
have  six  hours'  start.  It  is  not  wise  to  tempt  men,  brave  and 
honest,  who  know  by  what  injustice,  and  fraud  and  cruelty  this 
great  sum  has  been  collected.  And  then  you  ask  why  it  has  been 
brought  together  by  this  means — for  what  purpose  ?  I  know  not ; 
but  if  the  Khan  means  treachery  to  his  Highness,  it  behoves  us  to 
look  out,  for  we  should  all  be  the  first  victims.  Therefore,  brother, 
tell  our  brave  honest  comrades  that  I  am  not  their  enemy  but 
their  friend;  that  the  observations  I  make  continually  are  in  their 
interest ;  that  I  will  share  their  fate,  good  or  ill,  if  they  admit  me 
to  confidence.' 

*  It  is  well  spoken,  havildar !  I  think  I  will  start  homewards 
now.     Thanks  be  to  Allah  ! ' 

*  Praised  be  His  name  ! ' 

They  meant  no  profanity  nor  hypocrisy.  Between  two  invoca- 
tions of  the  Merciful  God  they  had  come  to  an  understanding,  the 
purport  of  which  was  robbery  and  murder.  But  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  In  all  sincerity  they  gave  to  Heaven  its  due,  and 
managed  their  earthly  concerns  independently.  Like  brothers 
the  pair  returned,  for  Lazar  had  a  new  idea,  and  the  slave  passed 
unmolested. 

That  evening  he  saw  a  change  in  the  feeling  of  his  battalion. 
When  the  lamps  shone  at  nightfall,  one  after  another  of  the  leading 
spirits  came  up  with  a  grim,  friendly  smile.  The  two  Waziri 
sergeants  asked  him  to  sit  with  them,  and  time  passed  merrily  ; 
but  nothing  was  hinted  of  the  project  Lazar  thought  to  be  afoot. 
A  month  jmssed ;  then  cautiously  he  sounded  the  man  whose  life 
he  had  saved,  and  cautiously  it  was  answered  that  no  one  knew 
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him  ;  that  he  kept  his  own  secrets  so  closely,  others  were  tempted 
to  follow  his  example.  Lazar  expected  this  charge.  Under 
Bolemnest  oaths  he  told  his  name  and  rank,  and  so  much  as  he 
thought  proper  of  his  story.  In  a  few  days  this  confidence 
worked.  But  the  plot  turned  out  to  be  a  formless  thing,  of  which 
the  end  alone  was  distinctly  shaped.  Lazar  took  it  in  hand  and 
fixed  the  hour.  No  blood  should  be  spilt  in  the  Governor's 
dwelling ;  but  mutiny  of  a  battalion  exacts  the  death  of  certain 
comrades  who  cannot  be  trusted.  If  the  Ameer  were  not  roused 
to  desperate  measures,  individuals  had  a  fair  chance  of  escape. 

For  success  in  his  private  schemes  Lazar  needed  a  confede- 
rate outside  the  walls ;  and  he  feared  his  mother  might  have  left 
Lalpoora,  not  hearing  of  him  for  such  a  time.  He  exaggerated 
the  maternal  anxiety  of  a  Pathan  dame.  She  was  found  at  her 
house,  tranquilly  expecting  his  return,  if  living,  laden  with  spoils. 
Even  in  the  joy  of  meeting  she  observed  her  son's  uniform,  and 
asked  an  explanation  frowningly.  Lazar  replied  that  he  was 
hunting  down  the  Khan  in  vengeance  for  his  treachery ;  that  he 
had  persuaded  his  comrades  to  rise  on  the  following  night.  It 
was  the  way  to  earn  the  fierce  old  woman's  help.  Still  actuated 
by  revenge  alone,  Lazar  proposed  to  carry  oflF  Nuradeh,  after  sack- 
ing her  father's  house.  This  also  was  approved,  but  without 
enthusiasnl.  The  mother  promised  to  do  all  that  was  asked — to 
devote  her  means,  to  abandon  her  home.  She  would  have  given 
life  for  the  holy  joy  of  vengeance.  Before  Lazar  returned  to 
quarters,  all  was  ready. 

On  the  following  night,  when  the  soldiers  lounged  in  that 
dusty  space  between  their  caverns  and  the  Governor's  precincts, 
the  doomed  slave  passed  through  them  as  usual,  and  stood  a 
moment.  She  was  seen  no  more.  Soon  afterwards,  the  lights  in 
the  garden  paled,  and  those  in  the  dwelling  were  extinguished. 
Disguised  as  the  slave,  Lazar  entered.  His  first  step  was  to  seek 
the  door  communicating  with  the  house,  and  to  assure  himself  it 
was  unlocked.  Then,  cautiously  and  slowly,  his  sight  and  hearing 
strained,  a  dagger  in  his  grip,  he  stole  towards  the  kiosk,  from 
which  a  faint  radiance  glimmered  among  the  trees.  It  proved  to 
be  a  platform,  raised  several  steps,  with  a  balustrade  round,  and  a 
roof  supported  by  columns.  But  it  was  not  flat — nobody  could 
sleep  there.  In  fact,  by  a  lamp's  smoky  glow  he  saw  mosquito 
curtains  spread  on  the  platform.  Lazar  crept  round,  looked  at 
them  from  every  point.  They  were  three,  and  which  might  be 
Nuradeh's,  if  she  were  there,  he  had  no  means  of  telling.     If  this 
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were  not  ascertained,  her  life  hung  npon  a  chance.  Lazar  crawled 
up  the  steps,  and  laid  himself  along,  on  the  dark  side  of  one 
curtain.  Not  the  faintest  sound  could  be  heard  within  it;  he 
lifted  the  edge — the  mat  lay  empty.  But  the  breathing  of  sleepers 
reached  his  ear  on  either  side.  A  new  thought  struck  him. 
Moving  softly  as  a  snake,  he  reached  the  lamp,  and  then,  trusting 
to  his  disguise,  his  wit,  and  the  drowsiness  of  girls  awakened 
gently,  bent  over  it  and  pulled  the  wick  backwards  till  its  flame 
hardly  kept  alive.  Then  he  stole  down  the  steps,  and  on  the 
ground  beneath  raised  a  long  howl.  With  a  cry  the  girls  awoke, 
and  each  put  out  her  head. 

*  Ho,  Kaziah ! '  exclaimed  a  voice  that  made  the  listener's 
blood  thrill.  *  The  lamp  is  nearly  out,  and  one  of  you  careless 
girls  has  let  a  dog  enter  the  garden  I  Light  the  lamp  instantly, 
and  turn  out  that  unclean  beast ! ' 

Lazar  stayed  to  note  the  curtain  from  which  a  slave  issued 
grumbling,  and  hastened  off  noiselessly. 

It  was  past  two  o'clock  when  he  rejoined  his  associates. 
Grand  rounds  had  gone  by,  and  in  that  garrison  officers  turned 
in  immediately  after.  The  Lalpoora  gate  was  held  by  the  con- 
spirators, and  when  Lazar  visited  it  he  found  them  ready  for 
their  part — to  silence  the  few  comrades  who  were  not  allies,  to 
pass  their  friends  through  after  the  crime,  and  to  follow ;  or,  if 
the  affair  miscarried,  to  defend  the  gate  like  heroes  against 
their  confederates.  Quietly  the  main  body  mustered,  each 
knowing  his  roU  and  dauntless  to  fear  or  pity.  Some  were 
familiar  with  the  house,  having  worked  there  as  carpenters,  and 
moulders,  and  tailors.  Twenty  picked  men  Lazar  conducted  to 
the  door,  and  left  them,  waiting  a  signal ;  with  three  others  he 
led  the  way  to  the  kiosk,  where  all  was  still.  One  remained 
below,  two  crawled  to  the  slave's  curtain,  and  Lazar  himself  lay 
down  outside  Nuradeh's.  By  the  feeble  light  the  sentinel  saw 
each  man's  dagger  flash,  as  he  raised  it  to  show  himself  posted ; 
then,  waiting  an  instant,  he  barked  like  a  dog.  Brief  and  noiseless 
was  the  struggle.  The  two  men  rose,  holding  articles  of  female 
dress,  which  they  examined,  compared,  and  stowed  away.  But 
Lazar  rolled  his  victim  in  her  curtain,  and  raised  the  bundle. 

*  What  is  this,  0  brother?'  asked  one  of  the  others,  laughing 
grimly.  *  If  you  chance  to  have  killed  her,  we  have  no  time  for 
burying.' 

*  Go  into  the  house  and  take  your  share  of  plunder,  I  cftme 
for  vengeance,  and  I  hol4  it,* 
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Abduction  is  no  crime  to  Pathans,  even  respectable,  but  it 
must  be  done  in  order.  Loyal  dealing  in  an  accomplice  is 
jealously  exacted  by  people  who  have  good  reason  to  suspect  every 
move  that  is  not  prearranged.  These  fellow-ruflSans  were  quite 
ready  to  quarrel,  forgetting  in  angry  distrust  both  the  peril  and 
the  plunder.     Lazar  exclaimed—* 

*  You  had  better  look  after  those  who  have  the  money-box, 
and  share  my  part  among  you.    I  am  satisfied.' 

Grumbling,  they  hastened  to  rejoin  their  comrades  in  the 
house,  while  Lazar  made  for  the  gate  with  his  burden.  Those 
standing  there  eyed  him  suspiciously  and  muttered  low,  but  that 
was  no  time  for  questioning.  After  a  feverish  wait,  the  plun- 
derers arrived,  heavily  laden,  and  silent ;  in  a  mass  compact,  the 
battalion  filed  through  with  arms  shouldered.  Not  till  the  ford 
was  reached  did  these  stealthy  savages  whisper.  The  only  sound 
of  their  march  was  a  faint  shuffling  in  the  dust. 

Nearing  the  spot  where,  in  darkness,  the  booty  was  to  be 
divided,  Lazar  drew  apart.  No  one  noticed,  for  the  gloom  of 
suspicion  and  greed  overshadowed  every  mind.  Further  and 
further  he  crept  away,  until  darkness  swallowed  up  the  mass ; 
then,  throwing  the  prize  over  his  shoulder,  he  ran  beside  a  water- 
course. His  mother  was  waiting  at  the  rendezvous,  with  an  old 
servant  and  four  horses.  She  mounted  and  took  the  girl,  laying 
her  across  the  pommel  like  a  sack ;  the  others  went  cautiously 
afoot,  leading  their  beasts.  Every  inch  of  that  maidan  they 
knew,  and  it  was  easy  to  gain  the  ford  without  alarming  those 
other  ruffians  who  snarled  and  cursed  under  their  voices,  sharing 
the  spoil.  Then  away  the  little  party  rode  for  British  soil.  Many 
times  during  the  night  they  were  challenged  from  a  village  tower, 
but  as  yet  the  dwellers  were  all  Momund,  who  knew  Lazar.  By 
morning  they  reached  the  *  debateable  land,'  where  Ghilzais  and 
Shinwarries  and  Afridis,  broken  clans  all,  have  small  respect  for 
the  Ameer,  and  none  for  the  Lalpoora  Khan. 

It  is  the  single  redeeming  trait  of  all  these  savages  that 
woman  is  sacred  to  them  on  the  high  road,  or  even  in  a  foray 
under  general  conditions.  Lazar  based  his  welcoming  on  this 
chivalry.  In  the  grey  of  dawn  he  turned  to  a  clump  of  trees,  and 
then  dismounted,  untied  the  girl,  removed  her  gag,  and  left  her 
with  his  mother.  Nuradeh  was  senseless,  her  features  black  and 
swollen.  Lazar  felt  a  passionate  pity  for  her,  no  doubt,  but  in 
these  operations  some  inconvenience,  sonue  risk  must  be  endured 
by  the  woman  as  by  the  man. 
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Whilst  attending  to  the  comfort  of  the  horses,  and  getting  oat 
Breakfast,  he  did  not  fail  to  visit  the  sufferer  from  time  to  time. 
Until  Nuradeh  could  sit  a  horse  it  would  be  folly  to  go  on.  We 
might  think  it  absurd  and  inhuman  to  expect  that  a  joung  girl 
of  seventeen  could  recover  her  full  strength  at  once  after  such 
adventures  and  such  a  journey.  But  Lazar  knew  his  country- 
women. Cold  water  and  ceaseless  brushing,  pulling,  nibbing  of 
the  hair  slowly  brought  Nuradeh  round.  A  moment  after  opening 
her  eyes  she  understood  the  situation ;  in  half-an-hour  Lazar  was 
pleading  his  excuses.  Alone  he  had  carried  her  off — of  course 
— through  thousands  of  armed  men ;  and  he  begged  his  reward. 
Nuradeh  dropped  that  point,  but  she  consented  to  ride  ahead  with 
the  dame  up  to  the  English  frontier.  Perhaps  she  recollected 
that  there  she  would  be  free.    Lazar  did  not  forget  it  certainly. 

After  some  hours'  rest  they  went  further,  the  ladies  in 
advance.  In  that  part  there  are  no  roads ;  mountaineers  do  very 
well  without  them,  and  they  would  rather  bear  a  little  incon- 
venience than  make  the  way  smooth  for  Cabul  oppression  or 
British  vengeance.  Lazar  knew  the  paths,  for  in  boyhood  he  had 
often  followed  the  smuggling  caravans.  It  was  a  toilsome 
journey  over  breakneck  hills,  through  dusky  glens  full  of  thorn 
bush  and  pista,  across  swift,  treacherous  brooks.  Few  people 
they  met,  but  Lazar  knew  that  sentries  watching  from  the  heights 
had  signalled  his  passage  hours  ago.  At  a  point  where  rocks, 
steep  and  towering  as  the  walls  of  a  fortress,  left  but  a  few  feet 
breadth  of  winding  track  between,  shots  suddenly  rang  ahead, 
shout  and  oath  and  clash  of  arms.  Lazar  dismounted  to  recon- 
noitre. Five  men  dressed  as  gipsy  carriers  surrounded  one  in 
Cashmir  cloth,  high  boots,  and  turban,  who  shouted  vigorously 
as  he  fought.  A  camel  kicked  in  dying  throes ;  a  body  lay  still 
near  by,  and  two  horses  were  galloping  down  the  pass. 

Lazar  struck  in,  and  the  gipsies  did  not  wait  to  receive  him. 
They  fled  into  the  arms  of  a  dozen  white-robed  giants  bounding 
to  the  rescue,  and  there  was  an  end  of  them. 

*  Of  Grod  comes  life  and  death,  0  friend  of  my  heart  and 
sword ! '  cried  the  stranger  fervently.  *  Now,  ye  Shinwari  free- 
men, brutes  that  devour  my  bread,  is  this  how  you  look  after  your 
lord's  dues  ?  See  that  camel !  If  I  had  not  found  it  in  the  road, 
the  cursed  swindling  beast  would  have  gone  by  without  paying 
me  a  cowrie  !  Yea,  I  who  feed  you  and  your  worthless  families 
would  have  lost  my  life  if  this  noble  comrade  had  not  turned  up. 
Mark  you  all,  this  is  my  brother  if  by  Allah's  grace  I  prove  myself 
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deserving.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  turn  aside  and  rest  at  my 
castle.' 

*  A  servant's  affairs  give  place  to  the  master's  command  !  But 
some  humble  persons  belonging  to  me  wait  yonder.' 

*My  house  is  mean,  but  in  former  days  brave  men  dwelt  there. 
Gild  it,  I  entreat  you,  with  the  honour  of  your  countenance.' 

The  castle  of  a  frontier  chief  who  had  sworn  brotherhood  was 
just  the  asylum  Lazar  would  have  wished — no  questions  would 
be  asked  there.  He  told  his  mother  the  change  of  plan,  and  she 
resisted  fiercely,  asking  when  a  Shinwari  and  a  Momund  met 
with  sheathed  swords?  Lazar  roughly  silenced  her,  and  drove 
the  horses  on,  for  Nuradeh  began  to  protest.  When  the  rear- 
guard of  Shinwari  footmen  closed  behind,  he  took  his  place  beside 
the  chief  ahead.  The  latter  made  such  explanations  as  are  usual, 
told  his  name,  family,  and  principal  achievements,  but  asked  no 
return ;  for  in  all  that  relates  to  hospitality,  the  Pathan  shows  a 
generous  tact  wanting  in  other  matters.  Lazar  said :  *  Bid  your 
free  men  fall  back,  my  lord  and  brother.  I  have  a  grave  story  to 
entrust  to  you.' 

He  told  how  the  lady  following  —  hinted  rather  than  al- 
luded to — was  a  daughter  of  the  Momund  Khan,  who  forbad  his 
suit.  The  lovers  had  run  away  before.  After  a  week's  concealment 
the  Khan  found  his  daughter  in  her  husband's  absence,  and  carried 
her  to  Dacca.  From  that  point  Lazar's  story  ran  smooth.  The  chief 
heard  it  with  alarm,  but  he  swore  to  be  faithful.  If  the  Ameer 
took  up  this  quarrel,  he  could  not  resist,  but  as  for  the  Momunds 
he  would  kill  and  eat  as  many  as  the  Khan  despatched  against 
him.  And  in  any  case  he  vowed  to  send  Lazar  and  his  belongings 
across  the  frontier.  Meantime  the  persecuted  couple  might  enjoy 
a  second  honeymoon.  So  far  good ;  Lazar  hazarded  another  step. 
The  Khan  of  Lalpoora  had  to  some  extent  prejudiced  his  bride. 
She  might  ask  to  be  received  in  the  harem,  away  from  her  hus- 
band and  his  mother.  This  he  begged  might  not  be  granted; 
the  chief  nodded  and  changed  the  conversation,  for  talk  of  women 
is  indecorous,  however  pressing  the  necessity.  Endless  and  in- 
volved were  the  euphemisms  through  which  they  came  to  this 
understanding. 

At  the  castle  things  turned  out  as  Lazar  expected,  but  the 
chief,  forewarned,  only  made  pretence  of  acceding  to  Nuradeh's 
wishes.  She  entered  the  harem,  but  the  quarters  assigned  her 
were  those  usually  occupied  by  the  family  of  a  guest,  communica- 
ting with  his.    Protest  and  resistance  were  useless,    So  La25ar 
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obtained  the  opportunity  of  making  love,  which  was  all  his  self- 
confidence  asked.  When  a  good-looking,  determined  man  is  able 
to  talk  freely  with  a  girl  who  has  never  in  her  life  been  courted, 
it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  gain  her  heart.  When,  a  month 
afterwards,  the  chief  announced  that  messengers  from  the  Ameer 
were  on  their  way,  Niiradeh  required  no  persuasion  to  accompany 
her  lover.  They  went  to  Nowshera,  and  were  married.  For  a 
time  they  lived  upon  the  mother's  scanty  fortune,  hoping  that 
the  Ameer's  favourite  wife  would  plead  their  cause.  At  length 
she  replied  to  her  sister's  constant  letters  by  a  note  as  brief  as 
oflensive.  No  hope  remained  in  that  quarter,  nor  in  any  other. 
Lazar  found  money  sometimes  in  a  mysterious  way,  but  the  Pun- 
jaub  is  no  theatre  for  adventurous  pauperism.  He  went  to 
Khelat  with  his  wife's  mother,  and  the  Khan  gave  him  some 
employment,  but  very  little  pay,  at  Quettah,  which  was  not 
English  ground  at  that  time,  of  course.  Here  Lazar  found  daily 
opportunities  to  show  both  subtlety  and  daring,  which  he  used 
with  such  diligence  that  the  Candahari  merchants  complained  to 
the  Political  Officer  at  Kbelat.  Desperate  now,  the  accused  fled 
into  Afghanistan  with  some  trusty  followers.  They  chose  a  haunt 
by  the  Kojak  Amram  Pass,  and  levied  black-mail  on  the  caravans. 
Several  expeditions  sent  against  them  failed,  for  the  authorities 
shared  the  plunder ;  finally  the  chief  merchants  thought  it  more 
convenient,  if  pay  they  must,  to  negotiate  with  an  honest  and 
businesslike  cut-throat  rather  than  with  dull,  faithless  footpads. 
In  the  later  time  Lazar  built  himself  a  castle,  and  his  band 
paraded  two  hundred  strong,  when  it  sallied  to  resist  the  attack  of 
Lieut.  Wells,  R.E.  Their  chief  was  killed  in  the  fight,  but  death 
proved  that  his  wife  still  loved  him.  Though  the  bullets  were 
flying,  and  the  troopers  charging  to  and  fro  wherever  brigands 
made  a  stand,  Nuradeh  rushed  out,  and  clasped  her  husband's 
body,  crooning  over  it.  The  sword  had  fallen  from  his  hand.  Mr. 
Wells  passing,  took  it  as  a  trophy,  and  the  widow  sprang  forward 
with  drawn  knife.  She  gave  him  an  ugly  cut  across  the  fingers, 
as  we  heard,  before  he  could  disarm  her. 

Fkedeuick  Boyle. 
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The  Matchmahefs  Euclid. 


Introduction. 

THE  art  of  match-making  and  eldest-son  hunting  having  been 
long  since  reduced  to  a  science  by  the  mammas  of  fashion- 
able life,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  embody  the  same  in 
writing  for  the  benefit  of  posterity ;  and  in  accomplishing  this 
task  the  method  of  Euclid  has  been  followed,  both  as  one  which 
will  be  universally  understood,  and  as  showing  more  clearly  than 
any  other  the  connection  between  the  successive  steps  of  the 
science. 

Definitions. 

1.  An  undesirable  partner  is  one  who  has  no  town-house,  and 

whose  income  has  no  magnitude. 

2.  A  doubtful  partner  is  title  without  wealth. 

.3.  The  extremities  of  a  ball-room  are  the  best  to  flirt  in. 

4.  A  bad  business  is  the  plain  inclination  of  two  young  people  to 

one  another,  who  meet  together,  but  are  not  in  the  same 
circles. 

5.  When  one  fair  maiden  *  sits  on '  another  fair  maiden  (for 

*  outrageous  flirting ')  so  as  to  make  the  adjacent  company 
notice  her,  each  of  the  listeners  will  call  it  jealousy,  and 
the  fair  maiden  who  sits  on  the  other  fair  maiden  will  be 
called  *  too  particular '  by  them. 

6.  An  obtuse  angler  is  one  who  does  not  hook  an  eldest  son. 

7.  An  acute  angler  is  one  who  does  hook  an  eldest  son. 

8.  A  term  of  endearment  is  the  extremity  of  a  flirtation. 

9.  A  blue-stocking  is  a  plain  figure  having  one  decided  line 

which  is  called  her  erudition,  and   is   such  that  when 
forming  the  centre  of  a  circle  all  young  men  will  be  found 
equally  distant  from  that  centre. 
10.  A  figure  is  that  which  is  compressed  by  a  more  or  less  con- 
fined boundary. 
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11.  A  good  figure  is  that  compressed  within  an  inch   of  the 

owner's  life. 

12.  Dull  partners  are  such  as,  being  drawn  out  ever  so  well  in  all 

directions,  do  not  talk. 

FoBiulaUs. 

Let  it  be  granted — 

1.  That  an  eligible  young  man  may  be  drawn  by  skilful  manage- 

ment from  any  one  young  lady  to  any  other  young  lady. 

2.  That  an  engagement  for  one  dance  may  be  prolonged  to  any 

number  of  dances  by  a  few  fibs. 

3.  That  a  visiting  circle  may  be  extended  to  any  extent  from  a 

West  End  square,  and  may  be  made  to  include  a  marquis 
resident  at  any  distance  from  that  square. 

1.  If   your  daughter  be   married  to  a  nobody,  the  match  is 

unequal. 

2.  If  your  daughter  be  married  to  a  duke,  the  match  is  equal. 

3.  Elder  sons  are  preferable  to  younger  sons. 

4.  If  wealth  be  added  to  younger  sons,  the  two  are  equal. 

5.  If  wealth  be  taken  from  elder  sons,  the  two  are  equal. 

6.  Two  short  lines  may  enclose  a  proposal. 

7.  If  one  young  lady  meet  with  too  much  attention,  so  as  to 

make  the  inferior  angels  on  either  side  of  her  equal  to 
tearing  her  eyes  out ;  this  conduct,  if  continually  repeated, 
shall  at  length  meet  with  such  reprobation  at  the  hands 
of  the  said  angels  as  shall  lead  one  to  believe  that  they  are 
not  quite  angels. 

Proposition  I. 
Frohlem. 

To  secure  an  aristocratic  partner  by  the  help  of  a  given  (finite) 
number  of  charms. 

Let  a  talent  for  dancing  A,  and  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  B,  be  the  given 
finite  number  of  charms.     Let  D  be  the  aristocratic  partner. 

It  is  required  to  secure  D  with  A  B. 

Bring  B  to  bear  on  an  old  gentleman  C,  whom  you  know  to  be 
acquainted  with  D.  Tell  the  decided  fib  E  that  you  are  not 
engaged  for  this  dance.     Then,  since  the  decided  fib  E  is 
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equal  to  a  very  broad  hint,  if  the  aristocratic  partner  D  pass 
by  at  that  moment,  he  will  be  introduced. 

Then  with  your  captive  D,  and  to  the  tune  of  the  last  waltz  out, 
describe  the  circle  of  the  room,  and  if  at  any  point  of  the 
dance  you  meet  the  gentleman  G,  to  whom  you  are  really 
engaged,  consoling  himself  with  a  new  partner  H,  let  that  be 
the  point  when  the  dancers  cut  one  another. 

Then  since  it  has  been  shown  that  your  fine  eyes  B  have  had  a 
great  eflfect  on  the  old  gentleman  C,  much  greater  will  be 
their  eCTect  on  D ;  and  with  your  charms  A  B  you  will  have 
secured  an  aristocratic  partner  D. 

^^'herefore,  &c.  Q.  E.  F. 

A.  M.  Heathcote. 
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The  Habits  and  Intelligence  of  Bees. 

I^HE  little  busy  bee  Tias  been  a  great  favourite  with  the 
moralists  and  philosoj^hers  of  this  much-preached-at  world. 
She  and  her  works  have  been  used  to  point  so  many  morals 
to  the  intended  disadvantage  of  the  lord  of  creation,  when  his 
teachers  take  him  to  task  in  their  sermons  from  the  book  of 
nature,  that  it  is  time  some  one  undertook  a  serious  examination 
of  the  claims  of  the  little  creature  to  be  always  posing  as  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Not  that  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  she  would  become  less  a  subject  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
but  rather  because  it  would  be  interesting  to  be  able  to  judge  the 
exact  amount  of  credit  and  respect  to  which  she  is  entitled  as  an 
intelligent  author  of  her  own  exemplary  conduct. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  events  about  the  place  of  the  bee  in 
the  insect  tribe.  In  common  with  her  cousins  the  ants,  wasps,  &c., 
she  belongs  to  the  order  of  hymenoptera,  ranking  first  in  the 
insect  series  not  only  in  the  higher  development  of  the  cerebral 
ganglia,  and  general  intelligence  in  habits  and  mode  of  living  which 
this  implies,  but  also  in  general  completeness  of  form  and  struc- 
ture. When  bees  are  spoken  of,  the  representative  of  the  family 
most  familiarly  associated  with  the  name  is  the  ordinary  honey-bee 
{Apiarriellifica)  which  has  for  countless  generations  lived,  laboured, 
and  died  an  ignominious  death  in  the  straw  skeps  of  our  rustic 
gardens.  The  common  variety  is  often  known  as  the  Crerman 
bee,  its  original  home  having  been  the  woods  and  mountains  of 
Central  Europe.  A  successful  rival  of  late  for  the  notice  of  the 
intelligent  apiarist  is  the  Ligurian  bee  {Apis  ligitstica)  introduced 
from  Italy,  where  in  course  of  time,  thanks  to  enforced  separation 
from  its  relations  north  of  the  high  ranges  of  mountains  which  hem 
in  its  native  land,  it  developed  those  slight  diflFerences  in  structure 
and  colour  which  now  mark  it  as  a  separate  variety.  Both 
varieties  were  unknown  in  North  America,  until  they  were 
introduced  from  Europe  ;  but  they  have  thriven  and  multiplied 
enormously  in  their  new  home,  especially  in  the  Western  States, 
where  they  are  still  known  amongst  the  Indians  as  the  white 
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man's  fly.  The  other  bees  known  in  this  country  are  the  humble 
bees,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties ;  but,  although  very 
interesting  in  their  behaviour  and  habits,  as  will  be  seen  further 
on,  these  are  but  the  bumpkins  of  the  bee  family,  who  are  content 
to  spend  their  rude  lives  in  arcadian  dulness,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  with  no  capacity  for  the  aspiring  life  and  higher  civilisation 
of  their  more  gifted  relations. 

I  am  not  a  bee-keeper  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  In 
my  opinion,  that  occupation,  on  a  large  scale  at  all  events,  should 
in  this  country  be  left  entirely  to  those  possessed  of  an  unwaver- 
ing faith  in  our  variable  climate.  My  bees  are  not  required, 
as  the  British  workman  sometimes  holds  himself  to  be,  to  toil 
from  early  morning  to  night,  that  the  fruit  of  so  much  labour 
may  one  day  be  thanklessly  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  a 
greedy  master.  If  they  choose,  they  need  trouble  themselves 
little  for  the  future ;  for,  if  they  have  finished  an  unsuccessful 
season  spent  in  rummaging  the  gardens  of  my  neighbours 
around  Clapham  Common,  the  sweet  stores  of  the  nearest 
grocer  are  always  liberally  drawn  upon  for  their  benefit.  One 
small  colony  is  quite  at  home  on  a  small  stand  in  my  room, 
having  access  to  the  outside  through  a  little  tube  passing  under- 
neath my  window-sill.  The  little  creatures  are,  however,  quite  as 
anxious  to  get  into  the  room  as  they  are  to  go  outside,  for  they 
probably  think  from  experience  that  the  world  would  be  on  the 
whole  a  very  fine  place  to  live  in,  if  the  good  things  thereof  were 
within  such  easy  reach  as  they  usually  find  them  when  they  are 
admitted  from  this  side.  Let  me  draw  up  the  slide  a  little. 
There  they  are;  the  little  heads  thrust  expectantly  forward, 
squeezing  each  other  in  the  endeavour  to  force  a  passage  under- 
neath. One  little  amazon  has  pushed  her  way  through  ;  and,  as  I 
want  to  introduce  her  to  you,  we  will  shut  the  door  on  the  rest. 

She  is  too  much  preoccupied  rushing  about  in  search  of 
expected  sweets  to  make  her  bow  to  the  British  public  at  the 
present  moment.  Look  at  her  as  she  travels  inquiringly  round  ; 
is  she  not  a  well-bred,  intelligent-looking  little  creature  ?  Anyone 
can  judge  for  himself,  without  finding  it  necessary  to  take  a  slice 
of  her  little  brain  to  Professor  Luys,  to  look  at  through  his 
microscope.  Intelligent  in  every  motion,  clean  cut,  compact  in 
form,  with  no  gaudy  patches  of  colour  in  questionable  taste,  but 
refined,  yet  businesslike  in  appearance, — there  is  a  general  look 
about  her  which  stamps  her  at  once  as  belonging  to  the  highest 
type  of  the  insect  race.     We  do  not  entertain  a  proper  opinion  of 
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the  importance  of  the  little  creature.  In  our  dull  way  we  are 
inclined  to  estimate  her  place  in  the  world  by  the  amount  of 
sugar-water  she  and  her  tribe  can  contribute  in  the  year,  reserving 
a  shrewd  suspicion  in  the  background  that  if  the  whole  species 
were  to  be  extinguished  to-morrow  it  might  unaccountably  happen 
in  these  days  of  Yankee  enterprise  that  the  supply  of  honey  in 
the  market  would  be  in  no  way  diminished.  But  we  greatly 
underrate  the  importance  of  our  little  friend.  If  the  British 
nation  were  to  be  suddenly  blotted  out  of  the  world,  the  even 
tenor  of  nature's  ways  would  be  very  little  disturbed  ;  and,  what- 
ever the  political  world  might  do,  the  natural  world  would  soon 
go  on  as  smoothly  and  indifferently  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
But  if  our  little  friend  the  bee  were  to  suddenly  cease  to  exist, 
who  shall  describe  the  desolation  and  confusion  which  would 
invade  the  harmony  of  nature  ?  How  many  shy  flower- virgins,  in 
plain  and  hillside,  would  droop  and  pine  for  her  coming !  How 
many  noble  long-pedigreed  families  in  wood  and  valley,  finding 
life  insupportable,  would  give  up  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
become  extinct !  How  would  nature  herself  change  her  brightest 
hues  and  dress  herself  in  sombre  colours  to  mourn  our  little 
friend ! 

In  these  days  of  popular  science  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  make 
more  than  passing  reference  to  the  part  which  the  bee  plays  in 
nature.  In  the  vegetable  world  it  is  a  vital  necessity  that  the 
fertilising  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  certain  flowers  should  be 
carried  to  the  pistils  of  other  flowers,  and  the  mission  of  the  bee 
is  to  unconsciously  carry  the  precious  dust  from  blossom  to 
blossom  in  her  search  after  the  tempting  drop  of  nectar  with 
which  the  shy  flowerets  reward  the  winged  bearer  of  their  love- 
messages.  A  wonderful  and  fascinating  chapter  in  natural 
history  is  that  which  treats  of  the  relations  existing  between 
flowers  and  insects.  Flowers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  fertilised  through  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  those  in 
which  fertilisation  is  effected  through  the  intervention  of  in- 
sects or  a  like  agency.  Darwin  and  others  have  shown  what 
interesting  stratagems  flowers  of  the  latter  class  resort  to  in 
order  to  secure  the  services  of  insects  in  this  respect.  Every 
little  foible  and  weakness  of  the  winged  visitor  is  pandered  to. 
What  is  commonly  called  a  flower  is  indeed  nothing  more  than 
a  skilfully  devised  trap  to  attract  the  attention  of  insects,  and 
then  ensure  their  services  towards  fertilisation.  Our  little  friend 
the  bee  is  aesthetic  in  her  tastes,  and  behold  the  varieties  of 
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flowers  vie  with  each  other  to  beguile  her  attention  in  the 
display  of  the  most  artistic  blending  of  colours  and  beauty  of 
design.  She  likes  sweet  scents,  and  the  laboratory  of  nature 
is  called  upon  to  distil  the  choicest  perfumes  to  humour  her. 
But  these  are  but  an  advertisement  for  the  nectar  which  it 
is  the  principal  object  of  the  bee  to  obtain,  and  when  she  has 
alighted  in  search  of  it,  it  is  only  to  find  that  the  flowers  have  in 
many  cases  devised  the  most  exquisite  little  mechanical  arrange- 
ments whereby  she  is  unconsciously  compelled  to  effect  the  object 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  which  they  have  indulged  in  such  a 
lavish  expenditure  of  beauty  and  sweetness.  It  is  all  efi'ected  in 
the  simplest  manner  through  the  great  law  of  natural  selection, 
here  seen  in  operation  in  its  severe  simplicity  ;  for  the  flowers  of 
those  plants  which  present  the  greatest  facilities  for  fertilisation 
get  their  seeds  set,  and  so  ensure  the  continuance  of  their  species, 
while  the  unsuitable  and  unaccommodating  kinds  remain  barren 
and  are  gradually  weeded  out.  In  a  babel  of  tongues,  and  since 
first  he  found  a  voice,  the  poet  has  sung  of  the  loves  and  sorrows 
of  mankind,  but  nature  still  waits  for  him  to  interpret  her  heart; 
if  he  ever  learns  to  do  so,  there  will  be  a  new  song  in  his  mouth, 
for  he  will  have  a  wonderful  theme. 

But  nothing  iS  perfect  in  this  world,  and  I  may,  perliap?,  be 
permitted  a  moment's  digression  here  to  refer  to  an  instance  on 
record  of  a  wicked  attempt  to  frustrate  the  design  in  all  this 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end.  My  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  subject  on  the  occasion  of  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
Nature  some  years  ago  referring  to  the  export  to  New  Zealand  of 
two  nests  of  our  ordinary  English  humble-bees,  in  the  hope  that 
their  descendants  would  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  colonists,  who 
found  that  the  red  clover  introduced  from  Europe  would  not  set 
its  seed  and  propagate  its  species  in  their  country  in  the  absence 
of  the  kindly  help  of  the  little  attendants  for  whom  it  provides 
its  honey.  The  writer  expressed  the  hope  that  the  humble-bees 
exported  were  not  of  a  variety  which  he  had  observed  had  fallen 
into  bad  habits,  in  that  the  individuals,  instead  of  obtaining  the 
honey  from  the  red  clover  in  the  manner  intended  by  nature,  had 
learnt  to  take  unlawful  possession  of  it  by  snipping  a  hole  through 
the  base  of  the  tube  containing  it,  without,  of  course,  effecting 
the  fertilisation  of  the  flower  in  the  act.  I  have  myself  often 
since  had  my  attention  directed  to  this  habit  in  these  bees,  and 
it  appears  to  be  well  established  that  this  propensity  to  subvert 
the  purposes  of  nature  is  largely  developed  in  humble-bees  under 
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certain  circumstances,  and  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  flowers  of 
the  red  clover,  but  also  those  of  the  scarlet-runner  and  other 
plants.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  our  hive-bees  also,  if  they  are 
not  actually  guilty  of  the  practice,  do  not  scruple  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  easy  access  to  the  honey  thus  provided  for  them. 
Such  practices,  if  they  were  to  become  the  rule,  would  soon  bring 
their  own  obvious  punishment. 

Like  many  of  the  disreputable  shifts  resorted  to  in  trade,  this 
habit  is  in  all  probability  the  result  of  fierce  competition  for  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood — another  example  of 
the  action  and  interaction  of  the  various  causes  which  silently 
produce  change  and  progress  in  nature.  The  hive-bee,  thanks 
to  its  habit  of  storing  up  food  for  winter  use,  as  weU  as  to 
the  protection  of  man,  is  able  to  start  work  early  in  the  year, 
and  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  it  practically 
has  the  range  of  our  fields  and  meadows  all  to  itself.  The 
colonies  of  humble-bees^  however,  store  up  no  honey,  and  do 
not  live  through  the  winter,  only  a  few  of  the  young  queens  of 
last  season  surviving.  In  April  and  May  the  poor  queen-mother 
has  to  seek  out  a  retreat  in  which  single-handed  she  proceeds  to 
rear  what  only  towards  the  beginning  of  July  becomes  a  large 
family.  Now  when  these  issue  forth  to  forage  in  the  fields  they 
find  in  many  districts  that,  what  with  a  host  of  oompetitors  of 
their  own  kind — and  the  hive-bees,  which  are  masters  of  the  situa^ 
tion,  having  already  turned  the  best  part  of  the  year  to  account 
— ^they  can  eke  out  but  a  very  scanty  subsistence,  and  so,  like 
others  in  reduced  circumstances,  they  take  to  the  mostly  illegal 
occupation  of  living  by  their  wits.  The  humble-bee,  no  doubt, 
finds  it  saves  time  to  obtain  possession  of  the  honey  in  the 
manner  described,  the  stratagem  in  all  probability  being  prin^ 
cipally  resorted  to  in  order  to  forestall  her  rivals  by  obtaining 
first  access  to*  the  honey  stored  in  young  flowers  which  have 
not  yet  opened  of  their  own  accord.  This  interfering  with  the 
purposes  of  nature  is  not  to  be  commended  perhaps,  but  the 
poor  humble-bees,  for  all  that,  deserve,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
siderable credit  for  the  ingenuity  thus  displayed  in  seeking 
to  hold  their  own  under  difficult  circumstances  in  this  hard 
world.  Anyone  may  convince  himself  of  the  keen  competition 
which  prevails  amongst  bees  of  all  sorts  towards  the  end  of 
the  season  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  our  fields  or 
hedgerows  for  a  very  short  space  at  this  time  of  year,  or  if  he  will 
coxmt  the  number  of  times  in  an  l^oi^r  that  a  particular  blossoQi 
VOL.  VI.  NO.  xxxn.  i!f 
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is  visited  by  a  bee — or  would  be  visited  if  it  contained  honey,  as 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  bee  to  alight  on  a  flower  to  know  that  she 
must  go  away  empty.  Darwin  has  left  it  on  record,  after  care- 
fully watching  certain  flowers,  that  each  one  was  visited  by  bees 
at  least  thirty  times  in  a  day,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
little  visitors  in  such  circumstances  find  much  to  reward  their 
industry.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  has  also  shown  that  they  will  often  visit 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  flowers  in  a  minute.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing to  note  that  on  such  occasions  bees  always  keep  to  the  same 
species  of  flower  during  each  visit  to  the  fields,  a  seemingly 
unimportant  fact  first  recorded  by  Aristotle,  which  has  acquired  new 
significance  since  we  have  learned  what  is  the  true  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  bees  and  the  flowers  they  visit. 

Is  the  bee  entitled  to  the  eulogies  which  have  been  lavished 
upon  her  for  so  long  as  a  tribute  to  instincts  which  some  natu- 
ralists have  held  to  be  little  short  of  reason  ?  Entomologists  of 
the  present  day  seem  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  she  is  not. 
Despite  the  habits  and  wonderful  social  economy  of  bees,  their 
acts  upon  analysis  do  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  such  a  highly 
developed  intelligence  as  has  been  supposed. 

For  many  generations  naturalists  have  been  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  architecture  of  the  honeycomb,  and  they  went 
into  ecstasies  when  the  mathematicians  conclusively  proved^— 
after  much  disputing  amongst  themselves — that  the  bee  in  the 
structure  of  her  hexagonal  cell  had  solved  the  recondite  problem 
of  constructing  her  waxen  storehouses  with  the  maximnm  of 
strength  and  capacity  combined  with  the  minimum  expendi- 
ture of  material.  Yet,  however  diflBcult  it  may  be  to  be- 
lieve it,  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  the  bee  evinces  no  very 
extraordinary  intelligence  in  producing  the  exquisite  'workman- 
ship displayed  in  the  honeycomb,  with  all  its  interesting  arrange- 
ments of  planes  and  angles.  .  The  first  instinct  of  the  bee  was 
undoubtedly  to  construct  a  circular  cell,  and  at  present  the  work 
is  always  commenced  by  excavating  a  circular  pit  in  the  layer  of 
wax  from  which  the  work  proceeds.  A  moment's  reflection  ¥rQl 
show  that  if  all  the  cells  were  circular  they  would  not  fit  closely 
together,  and  this  would  entail  a  great  waste  of  space,  as  well  as 
a  large  expenditure  of  wax  in  constructing  a  separate  wall  for 
each  cell.  Now,  as  the  work  of  construction  proceeds,  both  these 
undesirable  contingencies  are  avoided  in  making  the  cell  hexagonal, 
by  simply  straightening  out,  as  it  were,  and  eatiag  away  to  a 
single  thickness  the  original  circular  wall  at  the  six  points  where 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  surrounding  cells. 
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If  it  were  desirable  to  go  into  detail,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
how  easily  and  naturally  this  is  accomplished  in  the  manner  in 
which  bees  work,  and  that  without  it  being  necessary  to  assume 
any  extraordinary  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  little  architects, 
who  are  guided  by  a  few  simple  instincts,  after  the  exercise  of 
which  £he  shape  of  the  cell  becomes  a  mathematical  necessity. 

Nevertheless,  the  honeycomb  of  the  hive-bee  is  a  wonderful 
instance  of  perfection  in  nature,  and  it  has  a  place  of  its  own  in 
the  story  of  evolution.  Between  it  and  the  rude  agglomeration 
of  cells  of  the  humble-bee  there  is  a  wide  distance,  and  every 
step  in  the  progress  upwards  has,  no  doubt,  been  taken  through  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  natural  selection. 

The  cells  formed  in  the  nest  of  the  humble-bee  arise  in 
this  way.  The  queen-mother  commences  by  laying  her  egga 
in  a  mass  in  a  lump  of  matter  composed  of  pollen  and  honey 
kneaded  together,  to  form  the  food  of  the  young  grubs.  When 
these  are  hatched  out  they  burrow  in  the  substance,  and  even- 
tually spin  their  cocoons,  and  it  is  these  cocoons,  rudely  fas- 
tened together  with  wax,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
irregular  collection  of  cells  found  in  the  nests  of  humble  bees. 
When  the  young  bees  have  emerged,  the  empty  cocoons  are 
used  for  the  storage  of  honey,  and  it  is  only  when  storage 
room  of  this  sort  is  not  available,  that  the  bees  display  their 
rude  attempts  at  the  art  of  cell-building  in  forming  rough 
waseii  cups  to  hold  the  surplus  honey.  These  last  are  the  only 
eells  which  the  humble  bee  actually  builds,  and  in  their  structure 
it  is  not  possible  to  trace  even  the  rudiments  of  the  wax-econo- 
mising art  of  the  hive-bee. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  highly  finished  work  of  the 
hive-bee  from  such  a  rude  beginning  as  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remember  how  vitally  important  to  bees  is  the  art  of  econo- 
mising wax.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  secretion  of  one  pound 
of  that  costly  material  necessitates  the  consumption  by  the  bees 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  honey.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
therefore,  what  an  immc^nse  advantage  it  must  have  been  to  those 
colonies  which  long  ago  devised  expedients  for  saving  this 
precious  material,  and  so  were  able  to  store  up  for  winter  use  the 
large  amount  of  honey  which  would  otherwise  have  been  con- 
sumed in  its  production.  The  advantage  soon  told  in  competition 
with  other  colonies,  and  so  the  progress  was  continued  until  the 
limit  has  been  reached ;  for  at  the  present  time,  in  the  structure 
of  the  honeycomb,  perfection  has  been  attained,  there   being 

^io^ly  no  room  for  further  progress. 

K  2 
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The  question  to  what  extent  bees  possess  the  power  of 
communication  with  each  other  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  observers.  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  experiments  with  bees  and 
also  with  ants  were  very  interesting  as  tending  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  subject.  He  has  shown  that  the  ants  of  a  colony 
recognised  each  other  even  after  a  separation  lasting  fifteen 
months.  The  bees  of  one  colony  always  recognise  each  other 
also,  even  after  prolonged  absence,  and,  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  established,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  do  so  principally  by  the  sense  of  smell,  and  not  by  a 
pass-word  or  signal,  as  has  been  supposed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  bees  possess  a  very  keen  sense  of  smell,  and  they  are 
perhaps  guided  by  it  in  many  ways  which  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  understand.  They  evince  a  very  strong  dislike  to  all  bad 
odours,  and  show  a  general  preference  for  those  smells  which  are 
pleasing  to  us. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  dislike  of  bees  to  bad  smells  came 
under  my  notice  some  years  ago.  At  the  time  in  question  there 
was  in  my  father's  garden  a  plot  of  eco-ly  potatoes,  some  distance 
in  front  of  a  spot  where  stood  several  hives.  Early  in  the  season 
the  rooks  commenced  to  help  themselves  to  the  potatoes, 
grubbing  the  young  tubers  out  of  the  ground,  and  doing  so  much 
mischief  that  some  had  to  be  shot,  and  the  dead  body  of  one  was 
impaled  in  the  middle  of  the  plot  as  a  warning  and  example  to  the 
rest.  Soon  after  this  a  most  unaccountable  fury  took  possession  of 
the  bees.  No  one  dared  to  approach  them,  for  they  attacked  and 
instantly  put  to  flight  every  person  or  animal  which  ventured  into 
the  garden.  This  went  on  for  some  days,  with  most  unpleasant  re- 
sults, and  the  bees  were  fast  becoming  a  nuisance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, when  the  mystery  was  accidentally  explained.  Someone 
happening  to  pass  by  the  impaled  rook  in  the  evening  discovered 
the  cause  and  centre  of  all  the  mischief.  Every  exposed  part  of 
the  poor  bird's  body,  especially  about  the  mouth  and  eyes,  was 
literally  bristling  with  the  stings  of  hundreds  of  bees,  which  had 
sacrificed  themselves  in  a  vain  and  senseless  revenge  upon  its 
offensive  presence.  As  the  little  creatures  always  die  firom  the 
injury  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  sting,  the  destruction  must  have 
been  considerable  amongst  the  bees,  who  in  this  case  fell  victims 
to  their  own  extreme  sensitiveness  of  smell. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  bees  possess  the  power  of  conmiunica- 
ting  to  each  other  ideas  of  a  complex  nature  ;  for  instance,  it  has 
been  stated  that  if  a  bee  finds  a  store  of  honey,  she  will  return 
with  the  news  to  her  companions,  who  soon  accompany  her  to  share 
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in  the  find.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  ants,  but  in  their  case 
the  explanation  is  obvious,  and  observation  and  experiment  leave 
no  doubt  that  ants  are  guided  principally  by  the  sense  of  smell  in 
following  up  the  traces  of  a  companion  to  the  source  from  whence 
she  has  brought  the  food.  This  explanation,  however,  cannot  be 
accepted  in  the  case  of  bees,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
could  follow  the  track  of  a  companion  through  the  air  by  scent. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  a  bee  will 
lead  her  companions  to  a  store  of  food  in  this  way,  though  the 
experiments  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  others  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  bees  can  bring  friends,  though  they  have  not  the 
power  of  directing  them,  to  treasures  at  a  distance. 

As  we  owe  to  the  bees'  taste  in  colours  most  of  the  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  tints  in  our  bright-coloured  flowers,  Sir  J.  Lubbock's 
experiments  on  the  colour-sense  in  bees  have  attracted  considerable 
attention.  His  experiments  show  that  blue  is  essentially  the  bees' 
favourite  colour ;  after  which  come,  in  order  of  preference,  white, 
yellow,  red,  green,  and  orange.  That  there  are  not  so  many  blue 
flowers  as  might  be  expected  is  explained  by  the  probability  that 
all  plants  with  blue  flowers  are  descended  from  ancestors  with  green 
flowers,  which,  under  the  influence  of  what  may  be  called  bee-cul- 
ture, have  passed  through  stages  of  white,  yellow,  and  generally 
red  before  becoming  blue. 

Although  the  vision  of  bees  is  very  good  in  some  respects,  they 
show  little  intelligence  in  finding  their  way  in  certain  circum- 
stances. Sir  J.  Lubbock  experimented  with  a  bee  which  he 
put  into  a  bell-glass,  turning  the  closed  end  to  the  light,  only  to 
find  that  she  generally  buzzed  about  for  a  long  time  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  get  out  at  the  closed  end,  while  flies  placed  in  the 
glass  in  the  same  way  soon  made  their  escape. 

I  have  always  found  bees  very  stupid  in  this  way.  Last 
summer  I  placed  a  nest  of  humble-bees  in  a  large  glass  vase, 
flome  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  nine  in  height.  I  kept  the 
nest  in  my  room,  and,  for  several  days  after  it  was  placed  in 
position,  the  workers  crowded  towards  the  side  next  the  light, 
making  vain  attempts  all  day  long  to  get  out,  and  this  although 
the  top  was  quite  open,  and  the  surface  of  the  nest  only  a  few 
inches  below  the  rim  of  the  vase.  It  was  some  time  before  I 
noticed  any  of  the  bees  get  out,  other  than  by  what  could  only 
have  been  accident,  although  I  watched  the  nest  for  some 
hours  daily.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  change  in  position  of 
their  home  had  unduly  confused  the  older  bees,  for  those  bom 
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\?hile  the  nest  was  under  observation  showed  the  same  want  of 
intelligence,  and  np  to  the  end  of  the  season  in  the  daytime  a  few 
bees  were  always  at  the  side  of  the  glass  next  the  light,  beating 
about  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  get  out. 

Bees  do  not  seem  to  possses  the  feeling  of  affection  or  attach- 
ment ;  even  the  respect  for  their  queen  savours  of  the  coldest 
utilitarianism,  and  when  through  either  accident  or  circumstances 
she  ceases  to  be  of  use  to  the  colony  for  the  one  purpose  for 
which  she  is  maintained,  she  is  abuidoned  or  superseded  ap- 
parently without  the  slightest  compunction  or  regret  by  her 
so-called  subjects.  Bees  never  seem  to  help  each  other  in  dif- 
ficulty or  distress,  as  is  often  done  by  ants.  If  you  hold  a  bee 
captive  by  the  leg,  the  others  either  take  no  notice  of  her  struggles 
or  do  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  assist  her.  If  you  go  further, 
and  crush  her  to  death,  they  quietly  crowd  around,  and,  in  the 
most  callous  fashion,  show  their  utter  indifference  by  helping 
themselves  to  the  sweet  juices  expressed  from  the  body  of  their 
unfortunate  companion.  Yet  if  bees  are  fed  regularly  they  often 
exhibit  a  kind  of  selfish  friendliness  somewhat  akin  to  that 
displayed  by  the  cats  of  the  neighbourhood  towards  the  cat's-meat 
man  on  his  round.  During  several  attempts  which  I  have  made 
to  keep  alive  during  the  winter  the  queens  of  colonies  of  humble 
bees,  I  have  particularly  noticed  it  in  those  bees. 

I  first  tried  keeping  the  bees  in  little  wooden  boxes,  which 
I  always  opened  at  feeding  time,  allowing  the  occupants  to 
walk  about  for  a  little  before  putting  them  back  in  their  boxes. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  after  a  little  time  how  the  bees  expected 
to  be  fed  when  the  boxes  were  opened,  coming  familiarly  on  to  my 
hand  in  search  of  food,  and  making  themselves  quite  at  home. 
One  royal  princess  I  had  who  always  made  such  intelligent 
attempts  to  escape  on  these  occasions  that  I  was  obliged  i^ 
discontinue  the  practice  in  her  case,  and  I  fed  her  instead 
through  an  air-hole  in  the  lid  of  her  box.  I,  however,  con- 
tinued to  take  out  her  box  with  the  others,  and  after  a  short 
time  I  was  much  amused  to  find  her  generally  thrusting  her  long 
flexible  tongue  through  the  hole  in  the  lid  as  soon  as  she  knew 
that  feeding  operations  were  going  on,  as  if  she  would  by  this 
means  remind  me  that  I  must  not  overlook  her.  This  bee  I  used 
to  believe  had  a  brilliant  future  before  her,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  regret  to  me  when  I  was  one  day  the  unintentional  agent  of 
her  destruction.  In  mild  weather  she  used  to  be  always  on  the 
watch  for  an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  her  box,  and  one  fine 
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December  morning  when  I  lifted  the  lid  she  took  a  short  flight 
across  the  room.  In  searching  for  her,  I  accidentally  crushed  her 
on  the  carpet  beneath  my  slipper,  and  so  ended  her  brief  career. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock,  after  many  experiments  on  the  power  of  hearing 
in  bees  and  ants,  states  that  he  never  could  satisfy  himself  that 
these  insects  heard  any  sounds  which  he  could  produce.  In  the 
case  of  bees  it  would  be  a  great  surprise  to  many  to  hear  that  they 
are  absolutely  incapable  of  hearing,  and  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  they  are  so  because  experiments  have  as  yet  yielded  no 
satisfactory  result.  From  time  inmiemorial  it  has  been  the  habit 
with  rustic  bee-keepers  at  the  time  of  swarming  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  noise  to  hasten  the  alighting  of  the  bees.  With  some,  it  takes 
the  form  of  drumming  on  a  tin  kettle,  others  beat  candlesticks 
together,  or  even  put  their  faith  in  the  strains  of  a  concertina  or 
violin.  Everyone  has  his  own  theory  as  to  the  object  of  this 
performance.  One  does  it  to  overpower  the  hum  of  the  swarm 
so  that  the  individual  bees  may  think  they  are  left  alone,  and  so 
make  haste  to  alight.  Another  does  it  to  keep  the  bees  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  the  charms  of  the  music ;  and  a  third  hopes 
to  drown  the  notes  of  the  guides  which  may  be  ready  to  lead  off 
the  swarm  to  distant  parts  previously  explored  in  search  of  an 
eligible  spot  to  alight  in.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  all 
agree  in  assuming  that  the  bees  hear  and  are  acted  upon  by  the 
noise  produced. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  recently  tried  a  further  series  of 
interesting  experiments  to  decide  the  question  as  to  how  far  the 
power  of  hearing  is  developed  in  bees.  To  what  extent  music 
has  power  to  charm  the  bee  or  guide  her  instincts  may  be 
judged  from  the  result  of  an  experiment  of  which  he  read  an 
account  at  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  November  1882. 

Some  honey  was  placed  on  a  musical  box  on  his  lawn,  and  the 
box  was  kept  going  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  the  bees 
regularly  helped  themselves  to  the  honey.  The  box  and  honey 
were  then  removed  out  of  sight  into  the  house,  and,  although 
placed  near  an  open  window  and  only  seven  yards  from  the 
previous  position,  the  bees  failed  to  find  the  honey,  although 
those  brought  to  it  in  its  new  position  afterwards  found  the  way 
readily  enough.  He,  however,  declines  to  say  that  bees  are 
incapable  of  hearing,  and  thinks  it  not  impossible  that  insects 
may  perceive  higher  notes  than  we  can  hear,  and  may  even 
possess  a  sense  or  perhaps  sensations  of  which  we  can  form  no 
idea ;  for  although  we  have  no  special  organs  adapted  to  certain 
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sensations,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  the  case  with  other 
animals,  while  the  problematical  organs  possessed  by  some  of  the 
lower  forms  favour  this  suggestion.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
sounds  which  bees  hear  may  be  not  the  low  loud  sounds  but  the 
higher  overtones  at  the  verge  of  or  beyond  our  range  of  hearing. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  bees  certainly  do  seem  to  hear 
on  some  occasions.  The  note  with  which  the  old  queen  threatens 
the  royal  brood  as  they  come  to  maturity,  and  swarming  time 
approaches,  and  so  well  known  to  apiarists  under  the  name  of 
*  piping,'  can  often  be  distinctly  heard  some  distance  from  the 
hive,  and  is  evidently  intelligible  to  the  young  queens,  for  they 
respond  in  tones  perfectly  audible  to  the  listener.  Although  bees 
will  take  no  notice  of  a  very  loud  noise  even  quite  close  to  the 
hive,  it  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  sb'ghtest  tap  on  the  hive 
itself,  or  any  of  its  attachments,  or  even  a  heavy  tread  some  dis- 
tance oflF,  immediately  disturbs  them. 

Despite  the  study  and  observation  to  which  bees  have  been 
subjected,  their  habits  and  instincts  are  still  a  promising  and 
most  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  The  strange  relation  of  the 
sexes  has  received  more  attention  than  perhaps  any  other  sub- 
ject connected  with  these  little  insects,  both  on  account  of  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  it,  and  also  because  of  its  bearing  upon  other 
questions.  The  subject  is,  however,  still  full  of  diflBculty,  and 
the  more  it  is  investigated  the  more  the  interest  attaching  to  it 
seems  to  grow. 

In  a  colony  of  bees  there  are  the  drones  (males),  the  queen 
(female),  and  the  workers  (neuters).  It  has  long  been  known  that 
the  neuters  are  merely  imperfect  females,  and  the  bees  possess  the 
wonderful  instinct  which  leads  them,  in  the  event  of  the  loss  of 
their  queen,  to  take  a  young  worker  grub  or  egg,  and,  by  special 
feeding  and  the  enlargement  of  its  cell,  to  rear  from  it  a  new 
queen.  It  has  been  proved  that  parthenogenesis  always  prevails 
in  the  production  of  the  male  bee,  the  egg  which  produces  a  drone 
being  always  unimpregnated  even  when  laid  by  an  impregnated 
queen.  A  virgin  queen  will  also  lay  eggs  abundantly,  and  it  has 
been  conclusively  proved  that  these  eggs  will  come  to  maturity, 
and  that  they  will  invariably  produce  drones.  Now,  the  bees  always 
build  a  certain  quantity  of  what  is  called  drone-comb,  in  which 
the  cells  are  larger  than  ordinary,  and  it  is  in  these  cells,  and  in 
these  only,  that  the  queen  lays  the  eggs  which  produce  drones. 
A  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  first  led  to  the  assumption  that 
the  sex  of  the  young  bee  was  determined  simply  by  the  size  of 
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its  cell,  but  this  theory  was  soon  abandoned,  as  it  is  settled 
beyond  doubt  that  the  sex  of  the  egg  is  determined  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  it  is  laid.  The  theorists  were  then  driven  back 
on  an  ingenious  explanation  as  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  the 
shape  of  the  cell  upon  the  queen  in  the  act  of  depositing  the 
egg.  This  view  has,  however,  also  been  rendered  untenable  by 
the  result  of  experiments  which  place  it  beyond  question  that  the 
sex  of  the  eggs  is  altogether  independent  of  the  shape  or  size  of 
the  cells  in  which  they  are  laid ;  for,  with  no  drone-comb,  the 
queen  will  sometimes  lay  drone-eggs  in  worker  cells,  from  which 
eggs  drones  will  be  produced,  and  she  will  also,  if  necessary, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  lay  worker-eggs  in  drone-cells.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  we  must  concede  to  the  queen  bee  the 
surprising  instinct  or  intelligence  which  enables  her  to  lay  at  will 
a  drone-egg  or  a  worker-egg,  for  in  the  hive  she  often  passes 
immediately  from  the  worker  to  the  drone  cells  or  vice  versa, 
depositing  an  egg  at  the  bottom  of  each  which  always  produces  a 
bee  of  the  sex  intended.  This  instinct  is  rendered  more  won- 
derful when  it  is  remembered  that  the  number  of  drones  pro- 
duced in  a  hive  is  always  regulated  by  the  wants  of  the  colony. 
The  questions  suggested  by  the  manner  of  the  production  of 
the  worker-bee  are  also  highly  interesting.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  the  bees,  when  they  require  a  queen,  will  take  a 
worker  ^gg  or  grub  and  by  special  feeding  rear  from  it  an  ordi-- 
nary  queen  bee.  It  has  generally  been  stated  that  the  young 
queen  is  in  such  cases  fed  with  richer  food  known  as  royal  food, 
but  it  seems  by  no  means  unlikely  that  we  shall  soon  learn  that 
this  is  slightly  incorrect,  and  that  the  queen  grub  is  in  such 
cases  simply  fed  with  as  much  food  as  it  requires.  This  would 
mean  that  the  queen  state  is  that  to  which  all  the  worker-grubs 
would  develop  in  normal  circumstances,  and  that  the  bees  deli- 
berately and  for  social  reasons  prevent  this  natural  development 
by  a  rSgime  of  low  diet.  Mr.  Cook,  Professoi  of  Entomology  in 
the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  bees,  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  observations  that  the 
bees  feed  the  worker-grubs  sparingly,  as  if  fearing  an  excessive 
development — ^a  truly  wonderful  instinct  which  has  enabled  the 
bees  to  solve  one  of  the  most  difBcult  of  social  problems.  In  the 
construction  of  the  honeycomb  the  bees  anticipated  the  mathe- 
maticians :  have  they  not  here  again  anticipated  the  philosophers  ? 

Benjamin  Kidd. 
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The  Attaman: 

A    TALE    OF    THE    K08AK8, 

ADAPTED  FBOM  THB  POLISH.* 

By  the  Author  of  ^  Eeata,'  *  Beggar  my  Neighbour,'  &c. 


THE  banks  of  the  river  Dnieper,  usually  sopeaceful,  were  to-day 
crowded  with  martial  figures.  The  grazing  flocks  have  had 
to  make  way  for  soldiers  and  steeds ;  alike  the  flowers  and  the 
ripening  grain  have  been  trampled  under  foot,  and  mingled  with 
the  voice  of  the  rushing  water  comes  the  neighing  of  horses  and 
the  clank  of  arms. 

For  many  days  past  the  country  had  been  alive  with  horses  and 
men :  firom  all  directions,  all  sides,  solitary  riders  had  been  seen 
wending  their  way  across  the  desolate  steppes,*  now  and  then 
joining  together  in  little  groups  of  threes  and  fours  as  their 
practised  eyes  recognised  a  comrade  in  a  distant  speck  on  the 
horizon,  or  distinguished  a  lance  through  the  brushwood  of  a  copse 
— all  converging  towards  one  point,  all  animated  by  the  same 
motive.  Red  Jcalpaka^  were  spotted  over  the  country  as  thickly 
as  poppies  among  the  ripening  com,  till  all  were  drawn  together 
into  one  long  garland,  and  the  entire  army  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  river. 

It  was  the  Attaman  Kunicki,  the  father  of  the  Kosaks,  who 
had  thus  summoned  together  his  forces,  and  when  all  were 
collected,  entering  the  assembly  of  chiefs,  he  spoke  as  follows : — 

*  Noble  chieftains!  I  have  received  an  order  from  our  master 
the  King,  but  without  your  advice  and  concurrence  I  neither  can 
nor  will  decide  anything,  and  have  therefore  resolved  to  inform 
you  of  it,  and  after  the  reading  of  the  message  we  can  then 
deliberate  upon  what  answer  is  to  be  given.  Let  the  secretary 
produce  the  royal  letter  and  read  it  aloud.' 

*  This  story  is  founded  on  an  historical  incident. 
2  Plains.  ■  A  military  head-covering. 
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The  Attaman,  having  fiaished  speaking,  made  way  for  the 
secretary,  who,  taking  from  his  breast  the  letter  wrapped  in  a 
linen  cloth,  unfolded  the  parchment  and  thus  read : — 

*  Sieur  Attaman  of  Ukrania ! 

*  The  dangers  which  threaten  alike  Christianity  and  the  safety 
of  our  kingdom  have  decided  us  upon  conducting  an  expedition 
to  put  a  barrier  to  the  Ottoman  powers.  For  this  reason  I  have 
summoned  you,  Sieur  Attaman,  along  with  your  brave  Kosaks,  to 
join  us  in  the  war  to  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves,  your  fidelity, 
readiness,  and  valour  being  well  known  to  us. 

*  We  therefore  expect  and  desire  that  on  receiving  our  letter 
you  will  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  your  troops,  and,  traversing  all 
the  provinces  which  recognise  the  Sultan's  authority,  will  cut  oflf 
the  passage  of  the  infidels  should  they  attempt  to  send  reinforce- 
ments to  head-quarters. 

*  You  will  divide  your  forces  as  you  think  best,  and  entrust  the 
subordinate  commands  to  those  you  deem  worthy  of  confidence. 

^Commending  you  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  and 
counting  on  your  promptness  and  fidelity, 

*  Your  King  and  Master, 

*JOHN  III/ 

Dead  silence  followed  the  reading  of  this  letter,  but  when  the 
tongues  are  quiet  the  minds  are  all  the  more  busy  at  work,  and 
every  brow  was  drawn  together  in  thoughtful  perplexity.  It  was 
an  ancient  chieftain  who  finally  broke  the  silence,  and  stroking 
his  snow-white  beard  thus  spoke :  — 

^  My  brothers  and  my  lord  Attaman,  it  is  now  late  in  the  year, 
and  this  undertaking  is  a  difficult  and  a  perilous  one ;  it  had,  me- 
thinks,  been  more  wise  to  await  the  coming  of  spring,  but  when 
the  King  has  spoken  it  is  not  for  the  Kosaks  to  hang  back.  There- 
fore, if  it  so  please  you,  let  us  go  forward  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
and  seek  to  destroy  the  infidel  Turk.' 

Noisy  acclamations  greeted  this  speech. 

'To  war  I  to  war !  Lead  us  forward.  Father  Attaman,  against 
the  enemy ! ' 

'My  brothers,'  said  Kunicki,  when  silence  was  again  restored, 
*  it  is  now  full  nine  years  since  you  did  me  the  honour  to  elect  me 
as  your  Attaman,  and  until  now  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
bless  my  sword  with  success,  and  to  enable  me  to  lead  you  vic- 
toriously in  all  encounters  with  the  enemy.  When  five  years  ago, 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  our  people,  I  took  to  me  a  wife,  I  wished 
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to  resign  my  authority  and  hand  over  the  crane's  feather^  to  Some 
other  man  unfettered  by  family  ties.  But  you,  my  brothers,  you 
would  not  accept  my  demission,  and  so  I  remained  your  Attaman 
as  before,  in  which  position  I  have  always  striven  to  do  my  duty 
towards  you  and  my  country.* 

Loud  cries  of  *  Thou  hast !  thou  hast !  Father  Attaman  ! ' 
interrupt  him,  then  he  proceeds  : — 

*  I  have  always  kept  in  mind  that  an  Attaman  has  no  right  to 
think  of  himself,  and  the  moments  I  have  snatched  from  you  to 
press  to  my  heart  my  wife  and  child  have  been  few  and  far  between. 
Now,  however,  that  our  master  the  King  summons  us  to  a  longer 
and  more  perilous  undertaking,  I  wish  to  ask  you  again  whether 
you  are  indeed  satisfied  to  place  yourselves  under  my  guidance  ? 
If  you  have  more  confidence  in  some  other  man,  if  you  have  mis- 
givings lest  the  remembrance  of  my  home  should  make  me  less 
eager  to  advance  into  the  enemy's  country,  lest  the  thought  of  my 
Ilandzia's  dark  eyes,  the  smile  of  my  little  Sawka,  should  render 
my  vision  less  keen  to  mark  a  foe,  you  have  only  to  speak  and  [ 
am  ready  to  yield  my  place  to  whosoever  you  choose,  accompany- 
ing you  as  your  comrade  and  brother  wherever  my  successor  may 
think  fit.  Let  not  a  false  regard  for  my  person  restrain  you  from 
expressing  your  wishes.  Whatever  you  decide  will  be  well  chosen.' 

But  the  Kosaks  answer  him  as  with  one  voice,  which  rises  and 
swells  like  the  rolling  of  thunder: — 

*  To  whom  should  we  entrust  ourselves,  if  not  to  thee.  Father 
Attaman  ?  Is  there  another  man  who  can  wield  bis  lance  as  thou 
canst,  as  lightly  as  a  clerk  wields  his  pen  ?  Whose  sword  can  like 
thine  make  the  enemies'  heads  to  drop  like  overblown  poppy- 
flowers  ?  What  other  can  swim  like  the  wild  duck,  and  dive  Like 
the  otter  under  the  waves  of  the  Dnieper  ?  Which  man  knows 
better  how  to  castigate  a  rebel  with  the  flat  of  the  broadsword  ? 
And  who  can  lead  us  as  thou  hast  done  many  a  time  in  the  wild 
dance  against  the  Tartar  hordes  ?  Lead  us  now  against  the  infidel 
Turk ;  we  will  have  no  other  Attaman  but  Kunicki ! ' 

And  they  pressed  around  him,  embracing  his  feet  and  his 
knees ;  they  raise  him  on  their  shoulders,  exclaiming  *  Glory  be 
to  God !  Long  live  our  Attaman  !  Long  live  the  Kosaks  I  Death 
to  the  infidels ! '  till  the  banks  of  the  river  re-echo  for  miles 
around  with  the  sound  of  their  cries. 

When  at  length  Kunicki  has  extracted  himself  from  their 
embrace,  he  speaks  again  : — 
'  The  Attaman  used  to  wear  in  his  cap  a  crane's  feather  as  symbol  of  vigilance. 
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*  So  be  it,  my  brother;  we  Bhall  start  with  the  early  dawn,  and 
be  far  on  our  way  ere  the  sun  reaches  the  summit  of  the  sky.  In 
time  of  war  the  drink  of  a  Kosak  is  water,  and  his  food  dry  bread 
and  salted  fish.  Before  the  forty  days  of  Lenten  fasting  even  the 
monks  are  allowed  to  eat  and  make  merry,  and  God  alone  knows 
how  long  our  Lent  may  last.  Master  Yessoul,^  deal  out  the 
mead,  the  spirits,  and  the  provisions  among  our  Kosak  brothers  ; 
let  each  one  feast  and  rejoice  to-day,  for  who  can  tell  what  to- 
morrow may  bring  ? ' 

Provisions  and  drink  are  distributed  among  the  soldiers ;  large 
bonfires,  kindled  on  the  river  banks,  illumine  the  country  far 
around,  painting  each  warlike  face  with  a  ruddy  glow,  catching 
the  burnished  point  of  each  shining  lance,  and  filling  the  gloomy 
river  with  the  crimson  light  of  the  dancing  flames.  On  the  fires 
are  placed  gigantic  cauldrons  full  of  steaming  millet  gruel,  huge 
quarters  of  pork  are  set  roasting  on  the  spits,  while  glittering 
heaps  of  silver  tench,  scarce  withdrawn  from  the  waves,  lie  waiting 
to  be  watered  down  with  draughts  of  sparkling  mead ;  and  large 
sacks  of  dried  plums,  emptied  on  to  the  ground,  fill  the  air  with 
their  fragrance,  rejoicing  the  warriors'  hearts.  For  the  Kosak 
finds  no  fruit  as  sweet  as  the  purple  plum,  no  potage  to  be 
compared  to  millet  gruel,  no  meat  as  savoury  as  pork,  nor  fish  as 
delicate  as  the  tench.  And  the  repast  being  ready,  they  gather 
round  the  fires  in  groups ;  the  horns  are  filled  to  overflowing  witk 
fiery  spirits,  and  frothy  mead  sparkles  in  every  goblet.  They  eat 
and  drink,  and  laugh  and  shout,  and  make  merry ;  and  the  Attaman 
eats  and  drinks,  and  makes  merry  with  the  rest ;  but  every  now  - 
and  then  his  eye  wanders  from  the  glowing  fire  and  the  good  cheer 
spread  before  him,  and  he  holds  the  goblet  unemptied  in  his  hand, 
while  his  gaze  searches  the  far  horizon. 

As  the  night  grows  darker,  the  merriment  waxes  faster  and 
more  furious ;  horns  are  emptied  with  lightning-like  rapidity ;  the 
Attaman  is  pressed  to  sing,  and  the  Kosaks  join  in  the  chorus. 
Then  they  dance  their  national  dance,  each  man  with  his  hands  on 
the  haunches ;  they  bound,  they  stamp,  they  clank  their  spurs  to- 
gether till  the  ground  trembles  and  the  voice  of  the  mighty  river  is 
no  longer  heard.  Agile  as  frogs,  alternately  crouching  on  the  ground 
and  leaping  into  the  air,  their  plaits  of  hair  swing  backwards  and 
forwards  with  every  movement,  heads  and  heels  change  place 
with  inconceivable  swiftness,  till  many  a  one  drops  asleep  in  the 
midst  of  a  somersault. 

*  Steward,  keeper  of  provisions. 
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By  the  time  the  stars  are  all  shining  in  the  heavens,  the  river- 
side is  thickly  strewn  with  prostrate  figures ;  and  except  for  one 
or  other  who  murmurs  in  his  dreams  curses  against  the  infidel 
Turk,  there  is  silence  in  the  camp. 

Then  the  Attaman  rises  slowly  from  beside  the  low-burning 
camp  fire,  and  stepping  cautiously  through  the  ranks  of  slumbering 
warriors,  goes  to  rouse  his  faithful  steed  ;  and  though  he  has  been 
dancing  and  making  merry,  his  eye  is  not  drowsy  ;  and  though 
he  has  quaffed  of  the  spirits  and  of  the  mead,  his  step  is  not  un- 
steady. 

He  mounts  and  speeds  along  faster  than  the  wind  by  the  banks 
of  the  river ;  faster  and  yet  faster  where  the  waters,  gleaming 
pale  in  the  starlight,  murmur  and  sob  mid  the  reeds,  and  nothing 
living  is  astir  save  the  wild-fowl,  startled,  perchance,  from  her 
nest. 

II. 

A  WOODEN  house,  whitewashed,  and  with  thatched  roof,  standing 
against  a  dark  oak  forest,  shines  dazzling  white  in  the  moon- 
light. 

It  is  midnight,  and  everyone  within  is  asleep — no,  not  every- 
one, for  a  solitary  light  bums  at  one  casement,  and  a  woman 
paces  up  and  down  a  large  room. 

The  room  has  got  heavy  wooden  beams  across  the  ceiling, 
white  walls,  and  a  wide  chimney-place.  The  woman  has  got  black 
eyes  and  rosy  curved  lips,  and  a  waist  that  is  round  and  firm.  She 
is  young  and  beautiful,  but  with  the  beauty  of  a  young  matron, 
not  that  of  a  maiden.  She  resembles  the  rose  which  is  open  but 
not  yet  overblown,  or  the  berry  which  is  ripe  without  being  past 
its  prime.  She  wants  but  a  smile  to  make  her  beauty  perfect ; 
but  she  smiles  not;  her  white  brow  is  drawn  together  in  an 
anxious  frown,  and  a  sigh  escapes  from  her  heaving  breast.  The 
spinning  distaff  cast  on  the  ground  and  the  undisturbed  couch, 
speak  alike  of  a  mind  too  ill  at  rest  to  be  soothed  by  work  or 
sleep. 

Behind  a  curtain  a  beautiful  boy  of  four  is  wrapped  in  slumber, 
his  even  drawn  breathing  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  quiet 
room.  But  presently  another  sound  breaks  the  silence — the  dogs 
outside  have  given  the  alarm,  and  bark  furiously  as  the  galloping 
noise  of  horses'  hoofs  is  heard  drawing  near,  till  a  well-known 
voice  restores  them  to  silence,  and  the  doors  are  thrown  open 
wide  to  admit  the  master  of  the  house. 
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In  another  moment  Ilandzia,  the  Attamanycha^  is  in  her 
husband's  arms. 

'  Dearest  husband !  what  joy  to  see  thee  again.  Say,  wilt  thou 
stay  awhile  with  us  ? ' 

*  But  shorty  but  short,  my  dearest.  I  come  but  to  see  if  thou 
art  well,  to  kiss  thee  but  once,  and  then  say  farewell.  Such  is 
the  fate  of  the  Kosak.  The  King  orders  me  to  march  against  the 
infidels  ;  a  simple  Kosak  cannot  disobey  him,  still  less  an  Atta- 
man.  Ilandzia,  dearest,  dry  thy  tears.  If  Ood  permits,  I  shall 
return  here  safe  and  well ;  if  fate  has  decreed  that  I  shall  remain 
yonder,  under  a  mound  of  earth,  remember  wife  that  thou  art  the 
mother  of  my  child,  and  bring  him  up  to  be  a  brave  and  a  worthy 
Kosak.  Farewell,  farewell !  My  heart  bleeds  to  leave  you  both, 
but  I  dare  not  linger.' 

He  bends  once  more  over  his  sleeping  child,  holds  his  wife  for 
one  instant  more  to  his  heart,  and  is  gone  again ;  while  Ilandzia 
sinks  down  sobbing  near  the  couch  of  her  son. 

III. 

The  Kosak  army  have  set  forth  on  the  march — eight  thousand  as 
gallant  men  as  ever  wielded  the  sword  and  the  lance.  The  popu- 
lace salute  them  loudly  on  their  passage,  and  many  a  maiden's 
heart  follows  them  over  the  frontier. 

And  now  they  have  reached  the  enemy's  country,  and  every- 
where their  victorious  blades  have  made  way  for  them.  They 
have  passed  through  fertile  lands  teeming  with  golden  grain, 
purple  vines,  and  rich  flocks,  and  like  an  army  of  locusts  have  they 
passed  on,  bringing  devastation  and  death,  and  leaving  the  coun- 
try behind  them  stripped  and  naked,  with  smoking  ruins  and 
rifled  granaries. 

In  vain  do  the  Mussulmans  cry  out  *  Aman  1  Aman ! '  (mercy) ; 
for  the  Kosak  knows  no  Aman.  Their  scimitars  cut  like  the 
blade  of  a  razor,  and  their  bullets  carry  death  all  around.  The 
livers  run  red  with  the  blood  of  the  slain,  and  their  corpses  are 
strewn  all  over  the  land. 

And  they  march  onwards  with  their  chariots  heaped  with  rich 
booty,  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  with  silken  scarves 
and  cunningly  wrought  ornaments.  Further  and  further  they 
advance  into  the  Turkish  territory,  further  and  ever  eastwards,  for 
success  had  made  them  bold ;  and  it  seemed  as  though  their  foes 

»  Wife  of  an  Attaman. 
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had  flown  at  their  approach,  for  the  land  which  they  now  traverFe 
is  silent  as  a  desert ;  they  are  alone  in  the  vast  steppe,  where 
they  neither  see  a  human  face  nor  hear  a  human  voice  :  only  the 
wolf  howls  in  the  far  distance,  and  the  boa  hisses  through  the 
stunted  grass,  while  the  light-footed  sumak,  the  wild-goat  of  the 
steppes,  bounds  away  scared  through  the  silvery  sznwarB^  or  the 
wary  bustard,  standing  guard  on  a  rising  hillock,  by  its  cry  gives 
warning  of  the  approach  of  man. 

And  so  the  first  breath  of  winter  finds  the  Kosaks  many  hun- 
dred miles  away  from  their  homes.  Hard  frosts  have  rent  the 
earth  asunder  in  many  places,  and  a  slight  powdering  of  snow 
warns  man  and  beast  to  draw  themselves  under  shelter  for  the 
winter. 

Kunicki  is  obliged  to  encamp  his  troops  for  a  while  and  await 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  He  has  chosen  a  deep  sombre 
valley  in  which  to  entrench  his  army,  closed  in  by  rocky  heights 
on  either  side ;  and  here  he  prepares  to  abide  until  he  gets 
further  news. 

The  chieftains  shake  their  heads,  for  they  love  not  this  valley. 
Is  it  not  justly  named  the  valley  of  misfortune  ?  And  when  did 
it  ever  bring  aught  but  woe  to  whoever  has  set  foot  in  it  ?  No 
traveller  passes  this  way  without  signing  himself  many  times 
to  keep  the  spirits  of  evil  aloof.  But  they  dare  not  speak  or 
murmur  against  Kunicki's  will,  for  in  time  of  war  the  Attaman 
is  omnipotent,  and  his  word  is  held  sacred  as  the  word  of  God 
himself. 

And  the  snow  creeps  on  stealthily,  wrapping  everything  around 
in  white,  and  weaving  many  a  shroud  and  winding  sheet.  The 
whole  valley  is  steeped  in  a  dense  white  mist,  and  the  icicles  hang 
thickly  clustered  along  the  black  rock  walls,  where  never  a  ray  of 
sunshine  can  penetrate  to  melt  them  away.  At  night  the  wolf, 
growing  bolder,  looks  down  from  the  heights  at  the  sleeping  army, 
with  his  eyes  full  of  a  green  and  greedy  fire ;  and  the  birds  of 
prey  hover  overhead  and  weary  not  of  waiting,  for  they  are  patient 
as  they  are  cruel,  and  they  know  that  their  time  must  come  at  last. 

The  army  itself  has  sunk  into  a  winter  torpor.  A  general 
gloom  pervades  the  camp.  There  is  no  more  singing  and  dancing, 
no  more  feasting  or  rejoicing.  Moody  and  shivering  the  men 
crouch  together,  watching  with  apathetic  eye  the  fate  of  those 
who  daily  fall  lifeless  beside  them,  struck  to  the  heart  by  the 
winter's  icy  poignard. 

'  Bushes,  which  grow  in  the  steppes. 
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Then  at  last  come  the  scouts,  and  report  that  a  lafgc  horde 
of  Tartars  have  been  distinguished  hovering  on  the  horizon.  New 
life  is  diffused  into  the  desponding  ranks ;  the  prospect  of  an 
encounter  warms  each  heart  and  cheers  each  spirit ;  for  in  warfare 
nothing  is  so  hard  to  bear  as  suspense  and  inaction,  and  the 
bravest  men  that  do  not  quail  before  fire  or  steel  lose  courage  if 
obliged  to  await  their  fate  with  folded  arms. 

At  the  head  of  his  troops  the  Attaman  advances  into  the  plain 
and  ranges  them  for  battle ;  but  the  wily  enemy  keeps  out  of  reach, 
and  evades  an  encounter  with  the  Kosaks,  who  are  obliged  at  night- 
fall to  return  to  the  valley  without  having  fired  a  shot  or  crossed 
a  sword. 

The  snow  is  falling  fast  as  they  regain  the  camp,  and  all  night 
long  it  comes  down  silently  in  large  white  flakes,  blotting  out  all 
marks  on  the  landscape,  and  filling  up  each  footprint,  of  man  or 
beast  with  soft  white  fur,  till  at  daybreak,  when  the  Kosaks  again 
advance  to  seek  the  foe,  an  unbroken  white  surface  lies  before 
them. 

Thus  they  proceed  through  the  silent  valley,  seeing  not  a 
hundred  paces  before  them  for  the  dense  white  mist  which  the 
torpid  winter  sim  has  not  had  the  strength  to  disperse.  They 
can  see  nought  but  grey  pointed  rocks  on  all  sides  of  them — 
grey  rocks  to  the  front,  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left  of  them,  all 
looming  at  them  coldly  through  the  fog. 

But  now  the  grey  rocks  in  front  seem  to  assume  other  shapes; 
they  grow  at  once  more  distinct  and  more  fantastic  in  appearance. 
No  longer  mere  rocks,  they  look  like  phantoms ;  no  longer  mere 
phantoms,  they  look  like  men — like  Tartars  ! 

It  is  but  too  true ;  the  vast  hordes  are  ranged  in  a  semicircle 
awaiting  them,  and  behind  there  are  Tartars  also — Tartars  every- 
where closing  round  them ! 

The  white  pennon  denoting  the  presence  of  the  Khan  is  flying 
overhead,  and  the  shrill  note  of  the  iahalBzaruj}^  resounds  from 
the  Tocks,  while  a  hailstorm  of  poisoned  arrows  comes  pouring  in 
on  the  Kosaks. 

They  adjust  their  guns  and  prepare  to  make  a  desperate  re- 
sistance. Fifty  times  are  they  forced  back,  but  fifty  times  do  they 
advance  again.  Inch  by  inch  do  they  fight  their  way  to  the 
entrance  of  the  valley,  and  at  last  they  reissue  from  it,  victorious 
indeed,  but  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  brave  men. 

They  leave  the  cursed  valley  heaped  with  the  bodies  of  the 
.*  A  musical  Instrument. 
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slain,  both  men  and  horses,  a  terrible  and  hideous  sight.  Here 
lie  the  Kosak  and  the  Tartar,  clutching  each  other  in  the  last 
death-struggle ;  there  a  grinning  head  has  rolled  away  from  its 
trunk;  djing  horses  neigh  piteously  as  the  rabid  vulture  bears 
down  upon  them,  and  everywhere  the  snow  has  disappeared, 
melted  away  by  the  warm  blood  and  the  smoking  corpses. 

IV. 

Slowly  and  sadly  the  Attaman  prepares  to  return  homewards 
with  the  wreck  of  his  army.  They  have  cast  from  their  chariots 
all  the  rich  spoil  they  had  taken,  to  make  room  for  the  wounded 
warriors.  They  have  thrown  out  the  gold  and  silver  to  rust  away 
among  the  barren  rocks,  and  the  rich  furs  and  silken  stuffs  lie 
rotting  in  the  mire.  Of  what  good  is  gold  or  silver  to  them  when 
they  have  lost  the  flower  of  their  chivalry?  Can  sparkling 
diamonds  or  glowing  rubies  make  up  for  the  blood  of  the  brave  ? 

But  the  curse  of  the  valley  of  misfortune  seems  to  pursue  them 
even  further,  for  with  each  day  their  numbers  grow  less ;  cold 
sickness,  and  famine  are  all  busy  at  work  mowing  down  fresh  vic- 
tims. The  Tartars,  though  superior  in  numbers,  do  not  again  dare 
to  approach  at  close  quarters,  yet  they  hover  around  in  wide  circles, 
their  piercing  cry,  like  the  voice  of  the  wild  curlew,  for  ever  irri- 
tating the  ear,  and  their  poisoned  darts  still  finding  their  way 
to  many  a  brave  heart. 

The  Attaman  fights  gallantly  against  despair;  he  watches 
over  the  army  as  a  father  over  his  children;  he  animates  and 
encourages  them  like  a  brother ;  he  consoles  and  tends  them  like 
a  mother.  He  thinks  and  provides  for  them  like  a  chief,  yet  he 
shares  each  hardship  and  fights  like  a  simple  soldier.  His  csapkcO 
is  pierced  through  and  through  by  the  enemy's  darts,  and  his 
bitrJca^  hangs  ragged  from  sabre  cuts,  yet  his  body,  as  though 
shielded  by  a  magic  charm,  is  preserved  unscathed. 

Only  as  they  draw  near  the  frontier  of  Ukrania  do  the  Tartars 
cease  haunting  their  passage,  and  are  gradually  lost  to  sight  in 
the  wide  steppes. 

The  Attaman,  with  only  three  hundred  men  remaining,  regains 
his  native  soil.  At  the  frontier  they  meet  the  first  Zaporogue ' 
sentinels,  who  salute  them  silently.    No  word  is  spoken  on  either 

*  Hea<:l-covering.  «  Coat. 

*  Zaporogue,  or  Saporogue,  was  the  name  of  the  people  who  inhabited  the 
country  near  the  Dnieper.  These  Kosaks  usually  went  by  the  name  of  the  Zapo- 
rogue Kosaks. 
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side  ;  no  news  of  the  war  is  asked  or  given ;  only  the  patrol  hands 
over  to  Kunicki  a  parchment,  signed  by  the  chiefs,  ordering  him 
to  repair  at  once  to  Biala-Cerkiew,  where  they  sit  in  council ;  for 
the  Attaman,  who  is  sovereign  lord  and  master  as  long  as  he  is 
in  the  enemy'd  country,  is  bound  to  submit  to  the  council  of  chiefs 
as  soon  as  he  has  again  put  foot  on  his  native  soil. 

There  are  neither  threats  nor  reproaches  in  this  document : 
why,  then,  does  the  Attaman  feel  a  cold  chill  run  through  his 
veins?  And  why  does  his  gallant  chestnut  hang  its  head  and 
stumble  as  though  it  would  fall  to  the  ground  ?  The  Attaman's 
horse  is  sagacious  as  a  human  being,  and  has  the  instinct  to  feel 
when  misfortune  is  at  hand. 

In  all  the  villages  where  they  pass  through,  the  people  crowd 
together  to  see  their  Father  Attaman  and  his  brave  Kosaks  on 
their  passage ;  but  when  they  behold  but  a  handful  of  men,  pale, 
and  more  like  a  band  of  spectres,  they  greet  them  with  silent 
tears  instead  of  songs  of  joy,  and  in  place  of  noisy  acclamations 
they  wring  their  brothers'  hands  in  mute  afBiction. 

The  snow  has  now  left  the  earth,  and  Nature  is  putting  on  her 
most  smiling  garb ;  the  plains  are  covered  with  a  fresh  carpet  of 
emerald  green,  from  every  bough  hang  snowy  blossoms,  the  air  is 
fragrant  with  the  breath  of  violets  and  full  of  sweet  music.  But 
the  Attaman  gazed  not  at  the  green  plains  nor  at  the  flowers,  the 
violet  has  no  perfume  for  him,  nor  can  the  song  of  the  lark  take 
the  sadness  from  his  heart. 

And  when  they  reach  Biala-Cerkiew  the  populace  does  not 
come  out  to  greet  them,  nor  are  the  bells  ringing  joyfully ;  only 
one  of  the  chiefs  awaits  them,  and  conducts  the  Attaman  to  where 
the  council  is  sitting. 

In  a  vast  hall,  with  benches  ranged  around  it,  the  grey- 
haired  chieftains  are  seated,  awaiting  Kunicki's  arrival.  They 
are  all  clothed  in  long  sheepskin  pelisses,  their  heads  covered 
with  black  csapkas.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  on  a  table  stands 
a  crucifix  and  the  book  of  Gospels  ready  opened,  and  near  it  waits 
the  black-robed  Archimandrite.* 

*  My  lords,'  says  Kunicki,  entering  the  assembly,  *  I  have  come 
hither  to  hear  your  bidding.' 

*  Father  Attaman,'  answers  the  most  ancient  among  the 
chieftains,  *  what  hast  thou  done  with  the  army  of  Ukrania  ? 
where  hast  thou  left  the  flower  of  our  Kosaks?  Eight  thousand 
of  our  bravest  men  did  we  entrust  to  thee,  and  but  three  hundred 
hast  thou  brought  home.' 

»  Priest. 

O  2 
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*My  lords,^  replies  the  Attaman,  uncovering  his  head,  but 
holding  himself  upright,  *  my  heart  is  stabbed  with  grief  when  I 
think  of  the  sufferings  our  soldiers  have  endured,  but  it  swells  with 
pride  when  I  remember  what  they  have  done.  Scores  of  towns 
and  villages  sacked  and  burnt,  the  inhabitants  of  two  provinces 
cut  to  pieces — these  are  our  deeds.  The  vast  hordes  of  Tartars, 
along  with  sickness,  hunger,  and  cold,  have  destroyed  the  rest  of 
our  army.  Such  was  the  will  of  the  Almighty  and  my  misfortune. 
God  is  my  witness,  and  with  Him  the  three  hundred  Kosaks  who 
have  returned,  that  I  have  neither  spared  my  arm  nor  shielded 
my  breast  in  their  defence.' 

*  Canst  thou  swear  it?  '  again  asked  the  ancient  chief. 

*I  will  swear  it  on  the  Gospel.'  And  the  Archimandrite 
reading  aloud  the  formula  of  the  oath,  the  Attaman  kneels,  and 
kissing  the  cross,  swears  by  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  that  he  has 
spoken  the  truth,  and  will  relate  to  them  on  his  conscience  all 
that  has  taken  place.  And  rising,  he  details  to  them  from 
beginning  to  end  all  the  events  of  this  disastrous  campaign.  The 
recital  of  so  much  misery  and  misfortune  touches  everyone  to 
tears,  and  the  chieftains  shake  their  hoary  heads  as  one  after 
another  they  withdraw  to  the  debating  room. 

Kunicki  remains  alone,  his  eyes  fixed  mournfully  on  the 
ground,  his  clasped  hands  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  mo* 
tionless  as  a  statue.  He  raises  not  his  eyes  even  when  after  a 
time  the  doors  are  reopened  and  the  council  return,  and  one  of 
them  takes  the  word : — 

*  Father  Attaman  !  The  chieftains  do  not  accuse  thee  either  of 
treason  or  of  cowardice ;  they  acknowledge  thy  valour,  nor  do 
they  complain  of  thy  fidelity,  and  recognise  thy  behaviour  to  have 
been  throughout  upright  and  honourable.  Never  yet  has  there 
been  an  Attaman  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  Kosaks.  But  the 
interests  of  the  nation  command  us  to  put  aside  all  personal 
feelings,  and  therefore  as  till  now  there  has  been  no  instance  of 
a  chief  returning  without  his  army,  it  will  be  wise  to  make  an 
example  of  this  case,  so  as  to  foresee  and  prevent  any  recurrence 
of  the  same.  A  less  noble  man  might  be  punished  by  degrada- 
tion from  his  office ;  but  thou,  Kunicki,  shalt  not  be  stripped  of 
thy  dignity  in  favour  of  any  other  man :  this  were  ingratitude 
on  our  part.  So  Attaman  thou  shalt  remain  till  thy  death.  Yet 
as  the  council  in  its  wisdom  does  not  deem  it  to  be  seemly 
that  an  Attaman  should  survive  the  loss  of  his  army,  it  will  be 
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advisable  that  thy  noble  life  should  come  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion. 

*  Father  Attaman !  Thou  shalt  die  by  the  sword  of  thine  own 
people,  but  thy  death  shall  be  a  noble  and  an  honourable  one,  in 
consideration  of  the  many  and  valuable  services  thou  hast  rendered 
to  the  nation.  Thou  shalt  keep  to  the  last  the  honours  due  to 
thy  rank,  and  be  executed  as  befits  an  Attaman  and  leader  of  the 
Kosaks.  Only  to  lay  thy  head  on  the  block  wilt  thou  put 
aside  the  crane's  feather,  and  thy  successor  shall  not  be  elected 
till  thy  body  is  laid  in  the  earth.' 

Kunicki  raised  his  head,  and  viewed  the  assembly  calmly, 
without  agitation,  without  fear,  as  he  answered : — 

*  My  lords,  far  be  it  from  me  to  make  any  petition  or  prayer 
for  mercy.  Let  your  judgment  take  its  course ;  but  before  my 
death  I  should  wish  once  more  to  see  my  wife  and  child,  and  say 
farewell.  Fix  a  day  for  my  execution,  and  I  swear  to  be  punctual, 
on  my  honour  as  Kosak  and  as  Attaman.' 

Several  voices  answered  sadly :  *  Father  Attaman !  Take  as 
much  time  as  thou  pleasest — a  week,  a  month  if  necessary.' 

But  Kunicki  returns :  *  The  longer  I  wait  the  greater  will  be 
the  pain.  What  is  deferred  must  equally  come  to  pass.  One 
day  will  suffice,  and  I  thank  you  for  that.  Farewell,  till  to- 
morrow.' 

He  leaves  the  assembly,  passing  down  the  ranks  of  chiefs,  who 
all  uncover  and  profoundly  salute  the  Attaman  as  be  goes. 


Ddring  the  long  dreary  winter  there  had  been  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing within  the  whit-e  house  which  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  oak 
forest.  No  sound  of  music  or  of  mirth  ever  issued  from  its  closed 
casements,  no  gay  pennon  floated  on  the  roof.  Like  a  virgin 
coffin,  it  slept  there  through  frost  and  snow,  with  the  sombre 
phantoms  of  the  naked  oak  trees  keeping  watch  around. 

But  now  the  enchantress  spring  had  passed  over  the  land, 
breathing  on  each  tree  and  shrub,  and  warming  them  afresh  to 
life  and  beauty.  With  a  lavish  hand  she  had  emptied  her  cornu- 
copia over  the  floor  of  the  forest,  replacing  the  dull  bronze  of  last 
year's  dead  leaves  by  the  enamelled  hues  of  violet  and  primrose. 
Each  black  spectre  tree  has  been  transformed  into  a  marvel  of 
loveliness,  and  in  the  boughs  overhead  the  wood-pigeon  and  the 
nightingale  make  the  groves  melodious  with  their  love-songs. 
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And  within  the  white  house  renewed  joy  and  hope  has  stolen 
in  along  with  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  the  song  of  the  birds. 
When  everything  without  is  blooming  and  beaming,  despair  and 
gloom  can  no  longer  retain  their  sway  over  the  heart. 

The  winter  had  been  long  and  dreary,  and  Ilandzia  had 
mourned  and  wept  and  pined  in  solitude ;  but  now  the  end  of  her 
troubles  is  at  hand,  for  is  not  her  husband  to  be  restored  to  her 
again  ?  Many  a  sleepless  night  had  she  passed  in  thinking  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  not  knowing  each  moment 
whether  she  ought  not  to  be  bewailing  him  as  dead.  But  now  at 
last  a  joyful  day  had  come  to  her,  for  she  has  heard  that  he  has 
alike  escaped  the  cruel  scimitar  of  the  Turk,  the  poisoned  arrow 
of  the  Tartar,  the  tainted  breath  of  disease,  and  the  sharp  tooth 
of  the  frost.  He  is  alive  and  unscathed,  and  will  soon  be  given 
back  to  her  faithful  heart. 

But  she  has  also  heard  of  the  dire  misfortunes  which  have 
attended  this  campaign ;  how  want  and  sickness  have  destroyed 
the  once  gallant  army,  and  how  of  eight  thousand  brave  men 
that  marched  forth  to  attack  the  Turk,  only  three  hundred  have 
returned.  Like  a  true  patriot,  she  mourns  her  country's  losses, 
and  like  a  tender  woman  she  grieves  for  those  many  other  women 
who,  less  fortunate  than  she  is,  will  not  be  able  to  welcome  back 
a  son,  a  husband,  a  lover. 

But  all  the  while  her  own  happiness  is  so  great  that  it  fills 
her  heart  to  overflowing,  and  will  not  let  sadness  remain  there. 
The  long  dreary  winter  seems  short  now  that  she  is  so  near  her 
reward.  The  sweetness  of  their  meeting  will  be  all  the  greater 
from  having  been  so  long  deferred.  How  she  will  caress  and 
console  him  for  all  the  troubles  he  has  gone  through ;  her  loving 
care  shall  make  him  forget  his  hardships,  and  the  sight  of  his 
child  shall  soften  the  bitter  memory  of  those  other  sons  he  has 
lost. 

And  Ilandzia,  with  a  smile  in  her  eyes  and  a  song  on  her  Eps^ 
goes  about  in  and  outside  the  dwelling-house,  directing  and  di's* 
posing  each  household  detail,  so  as  worthily  to  welcome  the 
beloved  guest  she  expects. 

And  everything  shines  and  beams  as  in  joyftil  anticipation  ; 
never  before  had  the  young  oak  leaves  seemed  as  vividly  green, 
nor  the  new-bom  lambs  as  dazzlingly  white,  nor  the  promise  of 
the  orchard  as  rich.  And  never  either  had  Ilandzia  herself 
appeared  as  lovely  and  as  fair,  for  joy  is  a  mighty  beautifier,  and 
sets  off  a  woman's  fairness  as  with  a  golden  crown. 
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Gayest  and  happiest  is  little  Sawka,  who  with  the  buoyancy  of 
youth  revels  in  the  beauty  of  the  day,  in  the  sunshine,  and  in  his 
mother's  smile,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  so  long.  Light-footed 
as  the  wild  fawn,  he  is  for  ever  in  motion — now  racing  over  the 
meadows  in  headlong  chase  after  the  lambs  and  kids,  now  riding 
astride  on  the  large  shaggy  wolf-hounds,  now  climbing  aloft  to 
play  hide  and  seek  among  the  twisted  boughs  of  the  gnarled  oak 
trees.' 

Of  a  sudden  he  comes  running  in  breathless  over  the  green 
sward  to  Ilandzia — 

*  Mother,  mother,  see  how  my  father  is  flying  towards  us  on 
his  chestnut  horse ! ' 

And  together  they  hasten  to  meet  the  advancing  horseman. 
With  the  keen-sighted  glance  of  love,  Ilandzia  has  marked  ere 
yet  he  has  left  the  saddle  the  heavy  cloud  on  her  husband's  brow, 
and  the  lines  which  hardship  and  trouble  have  traced.  It  is  in 
vain  that  she  pours  forth  expressions  of  love  and  joy  into  his  ear, 
for  he  seemed  not  to  hear  her ;  in  vain  does  she  hang  on  his  arm 
.  and  lay  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  her  eyes  can  win  back  no 
responding  smile  in  his.  In  vain  too  does  the  little  Sawka  play 
with  his  sword  and  seek  to  attract  him  by  childish  caresses — his 
face  relaxed  not. 

*  Let  us  go  in,'  he  says,  at  last,  having  stood  motionless  near 
the  entrance ;  and  Ilandzia  starts  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  so 
changed,  so  sad,  so  hollow ! 

The  Attaman  sits  down  and  gazes  long  and  sadly  round  at  the 
walls  of  the  room  where  he  has  lived  and  been  happy,  and  where 
his  father  and  grandfather  have  lived  before  him.  On  each  chair, 
each  picture,  his  eyes  hang  mournfully  in  turn,  but  his  gaze  is 
longest  and  saddest  when  at  last  it  rests  on  his  wife  and  child, 
and  a  hot  tear  rises  to  his  eye. 

Ilandzia,  all  her  former  joy  now  chilled  by  a  nameless  terror, 
does  not  venture  to  speak  for  fear  of  disturbing  his  grief,  and  she 
dimly  guesses  that  for  the  soul  of  an  Attaman  there  can  be  no 
greater  sorrow  than  to  have  seen  his  army  perish.  But  she  vows 
within  her  heart  that  her  love  and  her  care  shall  yet  restore  the 
light  to  his  eyes  and  the  smile  to  his  lips. 

After  a  prolonged  silence  Kunicki  at  last  bids  his  wife  tell  him 
all  that  has  taken  place  at  home  during  his  absence ;  then  he  orders 
and  arranges  his  affairs  as  though  he  were  going  off  on  a  distant 
journey,  and  gives  instructions  with  regard  to  the  education  of  his 
soil. 
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Ilandzia  listens  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  and  a  freezing  sensation 
comes  over  her.     With  an  effort  at  last  she  speaks — 

*  Dearest  husband,  surely  thou  art  not  going  off  again  on  a 
new  expedition  ?  It  is  time  to  take  some  rest,  and  let  us  tend 
and  console  thee  for  all  thy  troubles  and  sufferings.' 

*No,  Ilandzia,'  he  answers,  gloomily.  *It  is  not  to  a  new 
expedition  that  I  go;  and  I  shall  rest  enough,  never  fear.' 

*  But  surely  thou  wilt  not  leave  us  already  ? '  she  insists  as 
he  rises  and  prepares  to  buckle  on  his  sword.  ^  Look  at  our  little 
Sawka,  see  how  he  smiles  and  begs  thee  to  remain,'  and  she  pushes 
her  son  into  the  father's  arms,  not  guessing  how  she  is  adding  to 
his  torments. 

The  Attaman  presses  the  boy  to  his  heart,  and  his  tears  rain 
fast  and  hot  over  the  child's  curly  head.  Ilandzia  makes  one  last 
effort  before  he  leaves  the  room — 

*  At  least  take  supper  with  us  before  going,  dear  husband  ? ' 

*  I  have  no  hunger.' 

*  Then  rest  thee  for  an  hour  longer.' 

*I  cannot  rest  to-day;  by  daybreak  to-morrow  I  must  be  at 
Biala-Cerkiew,  to  attend  the  council  of  chiefs,'  and  his  voice  fal- 
tered at  the  last  words.  Then  calling  an  attendant :  ^  Bring  out 
my  horse.' 

<  Which  horse.  Father  Attaman  ?' 

*  The  chestnut ;  it  has  rested  sufficiently,  and  I  shall  want  no 
other  to  render  me  this  last  service.' 

He  places  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  prepares  to  mount;  then 
drawing  back  again  he  once  more  seizes  Ilandzia  in  his  arms; 
passionately,  almost  violently  he  strains  her  to  his  breast,  pressing 
fierce  kisses  on  her  pale,  anxious  face. 

*  Come  back,  quickly,  for  I  am  sad,'  she  murmurs  into  his  ear ; 
and  he  answers — 

*  Please  God  that  we  shall  meet  again  never  more  to  part!' 
then  with  a  sudden  movement  he  disengages  himself  from  her 
clinging  embrace  and,  vaulting  into  the  saddle,  rides  off  at  furious 
speed,  never  looking  round  as  Ilandzia's  voice  keeps  calling  after 
him  to  return  soon — very  soon. 

VI. 

The  chestnut  steed  carries  him  with  lengthy  stride  past  the 
meadows  where  the  flocks  are  grazing  peaceably,  past  the  orchard 
where  the  trees  are  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  rosy-tipped 
blossoms,  past  the  fields  where  is  sprouting  the  greep  corn,  which 
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he  will  never  more  see  ripen ;  and  only  then,  when  he  is  out  of 
sight  of  the  oak  forest  and  the  white  house,  does  he  slacken  his 
speed  and  allow  himself  to  think. 

There  is  no  one  to  see  him,  so  he  can  indulge  his  sorrow  and 
allow  his  tears  to  flow  unchecked.  It  is  not  a  joyful  thing  to 
leave  a  lovely  wife  and  a  beloved  child  ;  to  lose  alike  the  joys  of 
a  family  and  the  glory  of  an  Attaman  ;  to  go  forth  into  a  strange 
world,  not  knowing  whither  or  how.  And  it  is  of  his  own  free- 
will that  he  is  going  to  his  death ;  it  is  his  own  hand  which  is 
guiding  his  horse  by  the  most  direct  road  to  Biala-Cerkiew,  whence 
he  knows  that  he  will  never  more  return.  There  is  no  one  to 
force  him  to  go  there,  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  making  an 
evasion  to  Podolia — ^nothing — save  his  simple  word.  His  gallant 
horse,  which  has  carried  him  so  often  and  so  faithfully,  could 
Eoon  take  him  out  of  reach  of  all  pursuit :  but  this  thought  does 
not  even  enter  his  mind.  The  word  of  an  Attaman  is  sacred,  and 
Kunicki  will  be  an  Attaman  to  the  last. 

The  new  day,  which  is  to  be  the  last  in  his  life,  has  risen  in 
full  glory  as  he  nears  his  destination.  On  the  public  place  in  the 
town  the  chiefs  are  assembled,  attired  in  their  robes  of  state,  to 
do  honour  to  the  occasion.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  stands  a 
large  wooden  block,  and  near  it  a  Tartar  prisoner  of  gigantic 
frame  and  ferocious  appearance  is  holding  a  mighty  sabre. 

The  chestnut  horse  which  bears  the  Attaman  is  descried  in 
the  distance  flying  over  the  steppe,  and  the  sound  of  timbals 
gives  notice  of  his  approach.  Everyone  uncovers  to  receive  him, 
and  the  mounted  Kosaks  drawn  up  at  the  gates  of  the  town  salute 
him  with  their  customary  cry  of  *  Long  live  our  Attaman !  * 

Kunicki,  dismounting,  strokes  his  horse  in  sign  of  farewell. 
His  countenance  is  grave  and  calm  as  he  says — 

*I  trust  that  I  am  punctual,  and  that  I  have  not  kept  you 
waiting,  my  lords  ?  ' 

*  Father  Attaman  !  Thou  art  punctual  and  faithful  as  thou  ever 
wert  in  the  field,  and,  moreover,  it  is  but  our  duty  to  wait  on 
thee.' 

*  Noble  chieftains !  I  have  come  hither  in  order  that  your  sen- 
tence may  be  fulfilled.  I  place  my  son  under  your  protection  ; 
let  him  become  a  faithful  Kosak  and  fight  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  and  may  he  be  more  fortunate  than  his  father  has  been.* 

*  We  shall  bring  him  up  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  father,' 
answers  the  most  ancient  of  the  chiefs. 

<  J  salute  m^  companions  in  migfortuoe,  and  wish  you  all  health 
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and  prosperity/  continues  Kunicki,  ^  and  may  the  Kosak  people 
ever  be  great  and  glorious.' 

^  Father  Attaman !  Thou  hast  acted  nobly  and  as  befits  an 
Attaman.  May  our  Kosaks  follow  thine  example,  and  ever  die  as 
bravely.     Achmet,  prepare  to  do  thy  work.' 

The  Attaman  kneels  down,  uncovers  himself,  placing  his 
csapka  with  the  crane's  feather  by  his  side,  and  after  a  short 
prayer  lays  his  head  upon  the  block. 

The  gigantic  Tartar  rolls  up  his  sleeves  to  the  shoulders, 
raises  his  sabre,  and  makes  it  whistle  twice  through  the  air ;  the 
third  time  it  descends  with  unerring  aim,  the  Attaman's  head  has 
bounded  from  the  block,  and  rolled  some  paces  off  on  the  ground. 

With  much  pomp  and  ceremony  the  body  was  raised  up  and 
placed  on  a  bier  of  cedar  wood,  draped  with  costly  hangings,  and 
was  carried  to  the  grave,  followed  by  a  stately  procession  of  chiefs 
and  Kosaks,  the  church  bells  ringing  a  mournful  dirge  for  the 
death  of  the  Father  Attaman. 

For  many  weeks  and  months  they  mourned  for  Kunicki,  the 
bravest,  wisest,  and  most  beloved  Attaman  ever  known,  and  all 
alike  bewailed  the  cruel  fate  which  had  cut  short  this  noble  life. 

And  Ilandxia,  in  the  white  house  near  the  oak  forest,  mourned 
for  him  till  the  end  of  her  days. 
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Prince  Otto : 

A  ROMANCE. 

By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

BOOK  II.— OF  LOVE  AND  POLITICS. 
CHAPTER  III. 

THE   PBINCE  AND  THE   ENGLISH  TRAVELLER. 

SO  far  Otto  read,  with  waxingf  indignation ;  and  here  his  fury 
overflowed.  He  tossed  the  roll  upon  the  table  and  stood  up. 
•This  man,'  he  said,  *  is  a  devil.  A  filthy  imagination,  an  ear 
greedy  of  evil,  a  ponderous  malignity  of  thought  and  language  : 
I  grow  like  him  by  the  reading !  Chancellor,  where  is  this  fellow 
lodged?' 

*  He  was  committed  to  the  Flag  Tower,'  replied  Greisengesang, 
'  in  the  Gtuniani  apartment.' 

^Lead  me  to  him,'  said  the  Prince;  and  then  a  thought 
striking  him,  ^  Was  it  for  that,'  he  asked,  ^  that  I  found  so  many 
sentries  in  the  garden  ? ' 

^Your  Highness,  I  am  unaware,'  answered  Greisengesang, 
true  to  his  policy.  ^  The  disposition  of  the  guards  is  a  matter 
distinct  from  my  functions.' 

Otto  turned  upon  the  old  man  fiercely,  but  ere  he  had  time 
to  speak,  Gotthold  touched  him  on  the  arm.  He  swallowed  his 
wrath  with  a  great  effort.  *  It  is  well,'  he  said,  taking  the  roll. 
*  Follow  me. to  the  Flag  Tower.' 

The  Chancellor  gathered  himself  together,  and  the  two  set 
forward.  It  was  a  long  and  complicated  voyage ;  for  the  library 
was  in  the  wing  of  the  new  buildings,  and  the  tower  which  carried 
the  flag  was  in  the  old  schloss  upon  the  garden.  By  a  great 
variety  of  stairs  and  corridors  they  came  out  at  last  upon  a  patch 
of  gravelled  court;  the  garden,  with  a  flash  of  green,  peeped 
through  a  high  grating ;  tall,  old,  gabled  buildings  mounted  on 
every  side ;  stage  after  stage,  the  Flag  Tower  climbed  into  the  blue  ; 
and  high  over  all,  among  the  building  daws,  the  yellow  banner 
flaunted  in  the  wind. .  A  sentinel  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  stairs 
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l)reseiited  arms ;  another  paced  the  first  landing ;  and  a  third  was 
stationed  before  the  door  of  the  extemporised  prison. 

*  We  guard  this  mud-bag  like  a  jewel,'  Otto  sneered. 

The  Gamiani  apartment  was  so  called  from  an  Italian  doctor 
who  had  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  a  former  Prince.  The  rooms 
were  large,  airy,  pleasant,  and  looked  upon  the  garden  ;  but  the 
walls  were  of  great  thickness  (for  the  tower  was  old)  and  the 
windows  were  heavily  barred.  The  Prince,  followed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, still  trotting  to  keep  up  with  him,  brushed  swiftly  through 
the  little  library  and  the  long  saloon,  and  burst  like  a  thunderbolt 
into  the  bedroom  at  the  further  end.  Sir  John  was  finishing  his 
toilet ;  a  man  of  fifty,  hard,  uncompromising,  able,  with  the  eye 
and  teeth  of  physical  courage.  He  was  unmoved  by  the  irruption, 
and  bowed  with  a  sort  of  sneering  ease. 

*  To  what  am  I  to  attribute  the  honour  of  this  visit  ? '  he 
asked. 

*  You  have  eaten  my  bread,'  replied  Otto,  *  you  have  taken 
my  hand,  you  have  been  received  under  my  roof.  When  did  I 
fail  you  in  courtesy  ?  What  have  you  asked  that  was  not  granted 
as  to  an  honoured  guest?  And  here,  sir,'  tapping  fiercely  on  the 
manuscript,  *  here  is  your  return.' 

*  Your  Highness  has  read  my  papers  ? '  said  the  Baronet.  *  I 
am  honoured,  indeed.  But  the  sketch  is  most  imperfect.  I  shall 
now  have  much  to  add.  I  can  say  that  the  Prince,  whom  I  had 
accused  of  idleness,  is  zealous  in  the  department  of  police, 
taking  upon  himself  those  duties  that  are  most  distasteful.  I 
shall  be  able  to  relate  the  burlesque  incident  of  my  arrest,  and 
the  singular  interview  with  which  you  honour  me  at  present* 
For  the  rest,  I  have  already  communicated  with  my  Ambassador 
at  Vienna ;  and  unless  you  propose  to  murder  me,  I  shall  be  at 
liberty,  whether  you  please  or  not,  within  the  week.  For  I  hardly 
fancy  the  future  empire  of  Griinewald  is  yet  ripe  to  go  to  war 
with  England.  I  conceive  I  am  a  little  more  than  quits.  I  owe 
you  no  explanation ;  yours  has  been  the  wrong.  You,  if  you 
have  studied  my  writing  with  intelligence,  owe  me  a  large  debt 
of  gratitude.  And  to  conclude,  as  I  have  not  yet  finished  my 
toilet,  I  imagine  the  courtesy  of  a  turnkey  to  a  prisoner  would 
induce  you  to  withdraw.' 

There  was  some  paper  on  the  table,  and  Otto,  sitting  down, 
wrote  a  passport  in  the  name  of  Sir  John  Crabtree. 

*  Affix  the  seal,  Herr  Cancellarius,'  he  said,  ii>  his  most  princely 
manner,  as  he  rose. 
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Greisengesang  produced  a  red  portfolio,  and*  affixed  the  Seal  in 
the  UDpoetic  guise  of  an  adhesive  stamp ;  nor  did  his  perturbed 
and  clumsy  movements  at  all  lessen  the  comedy  of  the  per- 
formance. Sir  John  looked  on  with  a  malign  enjoyment ;  and 
Otto  chafed,  regretting,  when  too  late,  the  unnecessary  royalty  of 
his  command  and  gesture.  But  at  length  the  Chancellor  had 
finished  his  piece  of  prestidigitation,  and,  without  waiting  for  an 
order,  had  countersigned  the  passport.  Thus  regularised,  he 
returned  it  to  Otto  with  a  bow. 

*  You  will  now,'  said  the  Prince,  *  order  one  of  my  own  carriages 
to  be  prepared ;  see  it,  with  your  own  eyes,  charged  with  Sir 
John's  eflFects,  and  have  it  waiting  within  the  hour  behind  the 
Pheasant  House.     Sir  John  departs  this  morning  for  Vienna.' 

The  Chancellor  took  his  elaborate  departure. 

*  Here,  sir,  is  your  passport,'  said  Otto,  turning  to  the  Baronet. 
'  I  regret  it  from  my  heart  that  you  have  met  inhospitable  usage.' 

*  Well,  there  will  be  no  English  war,'  returned  Sir  John. 
*Nay,   sir,'   said   Otto,  *you  surely  owe  me  your  civility. 

Matters  are  now  changed,  and  we  stand  again  upon  the  footing  of 
two  gentlemen.  It  was  not  I  who  ordered  your  arrest ;  I  returned 
late  last  night  from  hunting ;  and  as  you  cannot  blame  me  for 
your  imprisonment,  you  may  even  thank  me  for  your  freedom.' 

*  And.  yet  you  read  my  papers,'  said  the  traveller,  shrewdly. 

*  There,  sir,  I  was  wrong,'  returned  Otto ;  *  and  for  that  I  ask 
your  pardon.  You  can  scarce  refuse  it,  for  your  own  dignity,  to 
one  who  is  a  plexus  of  weaknesses.  Nor  was  the  fault  entirely 
mine.  Had  the  papers  been  innocent,  it  would  have  been  at  most 
an  indiscretion.    Your  own  guilt  is  the  sting  of  my  oflFence.' 

Sir  John  regarded  Otto  with  an  approving  twinkle ;  then  he 
bowed,  but  still  in  silence. 

*  Well,  sir,  as  you  are  now  at  your  entire  disposal,  I  have  a 
favour  to  beg  of  your  indulgence,'  continued  the  Prince.  *  I  have 
to  request  that  you  will  walk  with  me  alone  into  the  garden,  so 
soon  as  your  convenience  permits.' 

*  From  the  moment  that  I  am  a  free  man,'  Sir  John  replied, 
this  time  with  perfect  courtesy,  *  I  am  wholly  at  your  Highness's 
command ;  and  if  you  will  excuse  a  rather  siunmary  toilet,  I  will 
even  follow  you  as  I  am.' 

*  I  thank  you,  sir,'  said  Otto. 

So  without  more  delay,  the  Prince  leading,  the  pair  proceeded 
down  through  the  echoing  stairway  of  the  tower,  and  out  through 
the  grating,  into  the  ample  air  and  sunshine  of  the  morning,  and 
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among  the  terraces  and  flower-beds  of  the  garden.  They  crossed 
the  fishpond,  where  the  carp  were  leaping  as  thick  as  bees ;  they 
mounted,  one  after  another,  the  various  flights  of  stairs,  snowed 
upon,  as  they  went,  with  April  blossoms,  and  marching  in  time  to 
the  great  orchestra  of  birds.  Nor  did  Otto  pause  till  they  had 
reached  the  highest  terrace  of  the  garden.  Here  was  a  gate  into 
the  park,  and  hard  by,  under  a  tuft  of  laurel,  a  marble  garden  seat. 
Hence  they  looked  down  on  the  green  tops  of  many  elm-trees, 
where  the  rooks  were  busy;  and,  beyond  that,  upon  the  palace 
roof,  and  the  yellow  banner  flying  in  the  blue.  ^  I  pray  you  to 
be  seated,  sir,'  said  Otto. 

Sir  John  complied  without  a  word ;  and  for  some  seconds  Otto 
walked  to  and  fro  before  him,  plunged  in  angry  thought.  The 
birds  were  all  singing  for  a  wager. 

*  Sir,'  said  the  Prince  at  length,  turning  towards  the  English- 
man, *you  are  to  me,  except  by  the  conventions  of  society,  a 
perfect  stranger.  Of  your  character  and  wishes  I  am  ignorant.  I 
have  never  wittingly  disobliged  you.  There  is  a  difference  in 
station,  which  I  desire  to  waive.  I  would,  if  you  still  think  me 
entitled  to  so  much  consideration — I  would  be  regarded  simply  as 
a  gentleman.  Now,  sir,  I  did  wrong  to  glance  at  these  papers, 
which  I  here  return  to  you ;  but  if  curiosity  be  undignified,  as  I 
am  free  to  own,  falsehood  is  both  cowardly  and  cruel.  I  opened 
your  roll ;  and  what  did  I  find — what  did  I  find  about  my  wife  ? 
]jies!'  he  broke  out.  *They  are  lies!  There  are  not,  so  help 
me  God !  four  words  of  truth  in  your  intolerable  libel !  You  are 
a  man ;  you  are  old  and  might  be  the  girl's  father ;  you  are  a 
gentleman  ;  you  are  a  scholar  and  have  learned  refinement;  and 
you  rake  together  all  this  vulgar  scandal,  and  propose  to  print  it  in 
a  public  book !  Such  is  your  chivalry !  But,  thank  God,  sir,  she 
has  still  a  husband.  You  say,  sir,  in  that  paper  in  your  hand,  that 
I  am  a  bad  fencer ;  I  have  to  request  from  you  a  lesson  in  the 
art.  The  park  is  close  behind ;  yonder  is  the  Pheasant  House, 
where  you  will  find  your  carriage  ;  should  I  fall,  you  know,  sir — 
you  have  written  it  in  your  paper — how  little  my  movements  are 
regarded ;  I  am  in  the  custom  of  disappearing ;  it  wiU  be  one 
more  disappearance  ;  and  long  before  it  has  awakened  a  remark, 
you  may  be  safe  across  the  border.' 

*You  will  observe,'  said  Sir  John,  Hhat  what  you  ask  is 
impossible.' 

*And  if  I  struck  you?'  cried  the  Prince,  with  a  sudden, 
menacing  flash. 
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*  It  would  be  a  cowardly  blow,*  returned  the  Baronet,  unmoved, 
'  for  it  would  make  no  change.  I  cannot  draw  upon  a  reigning 
sovereign.' 

'  And  it  is  this  man,  to  whom  you  dare  not  o£fer  satisfaction, 
that  you  choose  to  insult !'  cried  Otto. 

*  Pardon  me,'  said  the  traveller,  *  you  are  unjust.  It  is  because 
you  are  a  reigning  sovereign  that  I  cannot  fight  with  you ;  and  it 
is  for  the  same  reason  that  I  have  a  right  to  criticise  your  action 
and  your  wife.  You  are  in  everything  a  public  creature;  you 
belong  to  the  public,  body  and  bone.  You  have  with  you  the  law, 
the  muskets  of  the  army,  and  the  eyes  of  spies.  We,  on  our  side, 
have  but  one  weapon — ^truth.' 

*  Truth  ! '  echoed  the  Prince,  with  a  gesture. 
There  was  another  silence. 

^  Your  Highness,'  said  Sir  John  at  last,  *  you  must  not  expect 
grapes  from  a  thistle.  I  am  old  and  a  cynic.  Nobody  cares  a 
rush  for  me ;  and  on  the  whole,  after  the  present  interview,  I 
scarce  know  anybody  that  I  like  better  than  I  like  yourself. 
You  see,  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and  have  the  uncommon 
virtue  to  avow  the  change.  I  tear  up  this  stuflf  before  you,  here 
in  your  own  garden  ;  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  ask  the  pardon  of  the 
Princess ;  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman  and 
an  old  man,  that,  when  my  book  of  travels  shall  appear,  it  shall 
not  contain  so  much  as  the  name  of  Oninewald.  And  yet  it  was 
a  racy  chapter  I  But  had  your  Highness  only  read  about  the  other 
courts !  I  am  a  carrion  crow ;  but  it  is  not  my  fault  after  all  that 
the  world  is  such  a  nauseous  kennel.' 

*  Sir,'  said  Otto,  *  is  the  eye  not  jaundiced  ? ' 

*  Nay,'  cried  the  traveller,  *  very  likely.  I  am  one  who  goes 
sniffing;  I  am  no  poet.  I  believe  in  a  better  future  for  the 
world  ;  or,  at  all  accounts,  I  do  most  potently  disbelieve  in  the 
present.  Rotten  eggs  is  the  burthen  of  my  song.  But  indeed, 
your  Highness,  when  I  meet  with  any  merit,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  am  slow  to  recognise  it.  This  is  a  day  that  I  shall  still  recall 
with  gratitude,  for  I  have  found  a  sovereign  with  some  manly 
virtues ;  and  for  once-^old  courtier  and  old  radical  as  I  am — it  is 
from  the  heart  and  quite  sincerely  that  I  can  request  the  honour 
of  kissing  your  Highness's  hand.' 

*  Nay,  sir,'  said  Otto,  ^  to  my  heart  I ' 

And  the  Englishman,  taken  at  unawares,  was  clasped  for  a 
moment  in  the  Prince's  arms. 

*  And  now,  sir,'  added  Otto,  *  there  is  the  Pheasant  House ; 
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close  behind  it  you  will  find  my  carriage,  which  I  pray  yoii  to 
accept.     God  speed  you  to  Vienna  ! ' 

*In  the  impetuosity  of  youth,'  replied  Sir  John,  *your 
Highness  has  overlooked  one  circumstance.     I  am  still  fasting.' 

*  Well,  sir,'  said  Otto  smiling,  *  you  are  your  own  master ;  you 
may  go  or  stay.  But  I  warn  you,  your  friend  may  prove  less 
powerful  than  your  enemies.  The  Prince,  indeed,  is  thoroughly 
acquired  you;  he  has  all  the  will  to  help;  but  to  whom  do  I 
speak  ? — you  know  better  than  I  do,  he  is  not  alone  in  Griine- 
wald.' 

*  There  is  a  deal  in  position,'  returned  the  traveller,  gravely 
nodding.  *  Gondremark  loves  to  temporise ;  his  policy  is  below 
ground,  and  he  fears  all  open  courses ;  and  now  that  I  have  seen 
you  act  with  so  much  spirit,  I  will  cheerfully  risk  myself  on  your 
protection.    Who  knows  ?     You  may  be  yet  the  better  man.' 

*  Do  you  indeed  believe  so  ?  '  cried  the  Prince.  *  You  put  life 
into  my  heart ! ' 

*  I  will  give  up  sketching  portraits,'  said  the  Baronet,  *  I  am 
a  blind  owl ;  I  had  misread  you  strangely.  And  yet  remember 
this :  a  sprint  is  one  thing,  and  to  run  all  the  day  another.  For 
I  still  mistrust  your  constitution :  the  short  nose,  the  hair  and 
eyes  of  several  complexions ;  no,  they  are  diagnostic ;  and  I  must 
end,  I  see,  as  I  began.' 

'  I  am  still  a  singing  chambermaid  ? '  said  Otto. 

*  Nay,  your  Highness,  I  pray  you  to  forget  what  I  had  written,' 
said  Sir  John;  ^I  am  not  like  Pilate;  and  the  chapter  is  no 
more.     Bury  it,  if  you  love  me.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WHILE  THE  PRINCE  IS  IN  THE  ANTEROOM 


Greatly  comforted  by  the  exploits  of  the  morning,  the  Prince 
turned  towards  the  Princess's  anteroom,  bent  on  a  more  difficult 
enterprise.  The  curtains  rose  before  him,  the  usher  called  his 
name,  and  he  entered  the  room  with  an  exaggeration  of  his  usual 
mincing  and  airy  dignity.  There  were  about  a  score  of  persons 
waiting,  principally  ladies ;  it  was  one  of  the  few  societies  in 
Griinewald  where  Otto  knew  himself  to  be  popular ;  and  while  a 
maid  of  honour  made  her  exit  by  a  side  door  to  announce  his 
arrival  to  the  Princess,  he  moved  round  the  apartment,  collecting 
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homage  and  bestowing  compliments,  with  friendly  grace.  Had 
this  been  the  sum  of  his  duties,  he  had  been  an  admirable  monarch. 
Lady  after  lady  was  impartially  honoured  by  his  attention. 

*  Madam,'  he  said  to  one,  ^  how  does  this  happen  ?  I  find  you 
daily  more  adorable.' 

'  And  your  Highness  daily  browner,'  replied  the  lady.  *  We 
began  equal ;  0,  there  I  will  be  bold ;  we  have  both  beautiful 
complexions.     Bat  while  I  study  mine,  your  Highness  tans  himself.' 

*  A  perfect  negro,  madam ;  and  what  so  fitly — being  beauty's 
slave  ?  '  said  Otto.  '  Madame  Grrafinski,  when  is  our  next  play  ?  I 
have  just  heard  that  I  am  a  bad  actor.' 

*  0  del  1 '  cried  Madame  Grafinski.  *  Who  could  venture  ? 
What  a  bear!' 

*  An  excellent  man,  I  can  assure  you,'  returned  Otto. 

*  0,  never !  0,  is  it  possible ! '  fluted  the  lady.  *  Yoiur  High- 
ness plays  like  an  angel.' 

*  You  must  be  right,  madam ;  who  could  speak  falsely  and  yet 
look  so  charming?'  said  the  Prince.  'But  this  gentleman,  it 
seems,  would  have  preferred  me  playing  like  an  actor.' 

A  sort  of  hum,  a  falsetto,  feminine  cooing,  greeted  the  tiny 
sally ;  and  Otto  expanded  like  a  peacock.  This  warm  atmosphere 
of  women  and  flattery  and  idle  chatter,  pleased  him  to  the  marrow. 

*  Madame  von  Eisenthal,  your  coiffure  is  delicious,'  he  remarked. 
<  Everyone  was  saying  so,'  said  one. 

'  If  I  have  pleased  Prince  Charming ! '  And  Madame  von 
Eisenthal  swept  him  a  deep  curtsey  with  a  killing  glance  of 
adoration. 

*  It  is  new  ? '  he  asked.    *  Vienna  feshion  ? ' 

*  Mint  new,'  replied  the  lady,  *  for  your  Highness's  return.  I 
felt  young  this  morning ;  it  was  a  premonition.  But  why,  Prince, 
do  you  ever  leave  us  ? ' 

*  For  the  pleasure  of  the  return,'  said  Otto.  *  I  am  like  a 
dog ;  I  must  bury  my  bone,  and  then  come  back  to  gloat  upon  it.' 

*  0,  a  bone !  Fie,  what  a  comparison  !  You  have  brought 
back  the  manners  of  the  wood,'  returned  the  lady. 

'Madam,  it  is  what  the  dog  has  dearest,'  said  the  Prince. 
'  But  I  observe  Madame  von  Rosen.' 

And  Otto,  leaving  the  group  to  which  he  had  been  piping, 
stepped  towards  the  embrasure  of  a  window  where  a  lady  stood. 

The  Countess  von  Bosen  had  hitherto  been  silent,  and  a 
thought  depressed ;  but  on  the  approach  of  Otto  she  began  to 
brighten.  She  was  tall,  slim  as  a  nymph,  and  of  a  very  airy 
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carriage;  and  her  face,  which  was  already  beautiful  in  repose, 
lightened  and  changed,  flashed  into  smiles  and  glowed  with  lovely 
colour,  at  the  touch  of  animation.  She  was  a  good  vocalist ;  and, 
even  in  speech,  her  voice  commanded  a  great  range  of  changes, 
the  low  notes  rich  with  tenor  quality,  the  upper  ringing,  on  the 
brink  of  laughter,  into  music.  A  gem  of  many  facets  and  variable 
hues  of  fire ;  a  woman  who  withheld  the  better  portion  of  her 
beauty,  and  then,  in  a  caressing  second,  flashed  it  like  a  weapon 
full  on  the  beholder ;  now  merely  a  tall  figure  and  a  sallow  hand- 
some face,  with  the  evidences  of  a  reckless  temper ;  anon  opening 
like  a  flower  to  life  and  colour,  mirth  and  tenderness :  Madame 
von  Bosen  had  always  a  dagger  in  reserve  for  the  despatch  of  ill- 
assured  admirers.     She  met  Otto  with  the  dart  of  tender  gaiety. 

*You  have  come  to  me  at  last.  Prince  Cruel,'  slie  said. 
*,Butterfly !     Well,  and  am  I  not  to  kiss  your  hand  ? '  she  added. 

<  Madam,  it  is  I  who  must  kiss  yours.'  And  Otto  bowed  and 
kissed  it. 

*  You  deny  me  every  indulgence,'  she  said,  smiling. 

*And  now  what  news  in  Court?'  inquired  the  Prince.  *I 
come  to  you  for  my  gazette.' 

*  Ditch-water ! '  she  replied.  *  The  world  is  all  asleep,  grown 
grey  in  slumber ;  I  do  not  remember  any  waking  movement  since 
quite  an  eternity ;  and  the  last  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  sensation 
was  the  last  time  my  governess  was  allowed  to  box  my  ears.  But 
yet  I  do  myself  and  yout  imfortunate  enchanted  palace  some 
injustice.  Here  is  the  last — 0  positively  I '  And  she  told  him 
the  story  firom  behind  her  fan,  with  many  glances,  many  cunning 
strokes  of  the  narrator's  art.  The  others  had  drawn  away ;  for  it 
was  understood  that  Madame  von  Bosen  was  in  favour  with  the 
Prince.  None  the  less,  however,  did  the  Countess  lower  her  voice 
at  times  to  within  a  semitone  of  whispering ;  and  the  pair  leaned 
together  over  the  narrative. 

*  Do  you  know,'  said  Otto,  laughing,  *  you  are  the  only  enter- 
taining woman  in  this  earth  ? ' 

*  0,  you  have  found  out  so  much  ?'  she  cried. 

*  Yes,  madam,  I  grow  wiser  with  advancing  years,'  he  re- 
turned. 

*  Years ! '  she  repeated.  *  Do  you  name  the  traitors  ?  I  do 
not  believe  in  years  ;  the  calendar  is  a  delusion.' 

*  You  must  be  right,  madam,'  replied  the  Prince.  *  For  six 
years  that  we  have  been  good  friends,  I  have  observed  you  to 
grow  younger.' 
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*  Flatterer!'  cried  she,  and  then  with  a  change,  *But  why 
should  I  say  so,'  she  added,  '  when  I  protest  I  think  the  same  ? 
A  week  ago  I  had  a  council  with  my  Father  Director,  the  glass  ; 
and  the  glass  replied,  "  Not  yet ! "  I  confess  my  face  in  this  way 
once  a  month.  0  I  a  very  solemn  moment.  Do  you  know  what 
I  shall  do  when  the  mirror  answers :  "  Now  "  ? ' 

^  I  cannot  guess,'  said  he. 

^  No  more  can  I,'  returned  the  Countess.  *  There  is  such  a 
choice !  Suicide,  gambling,  a  nunnery,  a  volume  of  memoirs,  or 
politics — the  last^  I  am  afraid.' 

'  It  is  a  dull  trade,'  said  Otto. 

<  Nay,'  she  replied,  ^  it  is  a  trade  I  rather  like.  It  is  after  all 
first  cousin  to  gossip,  which  no  one  can  deny  to  be  amusing.  For 
instance,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  the  Princess  and  the  Baron 
rode  out  together  daily  to  inspect  the  cannon,  it  is  either  a  piece 
of  politics  or  scandal,  as  I  turn  my  phrase.  I  am  the  alchemist 
that  makes  the  transmutation.  They  have  been  everywhere  to- 
gether since  you  left,'  she  continued,  brightening  as  she  saw  Otto 
darken — '  that  is  a  poor  snippet  of  malicious  gossip ;  and  they 
were  everywhere  cheered — and  with  that  addition  all  becomes 
political  intelligence.' 

^  Let  us  change  the  subject,'  said  Otto. 

*  I  was  about  to  propose  it,'  she  replied,  *  or  rather  to  pursue 
the  politics.  Do  you  know  ?  this  war  is  popular — 0,  but  popular ! 
-^popular  to  the  length  of  cheering  Princess  Seraphina.' 

.  .  /  All  thiugs,  madap,  are  possible,'  said  the  Prince  \  <  and  this 
amopg  others,  that  we  may  be  going  into  war,  but  I  give, you  my 
word  of  honour  I  do  not  know  with  whom.' 

*  And  you  put  up  with  it  ? '  she  cried.  *  I  have  no  pretensions 
to  morality ;  and  I  confess  I  have  always  abominated  the  lamb, 
and  nourished  a  romantic  feeling  for  the  wolf.  0,  be  done  with 
lambiness  I  Let  us  see  there  is  a  prince,  for  I  am  weary  of  the 
distaff.' 

*  Madam,'  said  Otto,  *  I  thought  you  were  of  that  faction.' 

*  I  should  be  of  yours,  'mon  Prince^  if  you  had  one,'  she  re- 
torted. *  Is  it  true  that  you  have  no  ambition  ?  There  was  a 
man  once  in  England  whom  they  called  the  Kingmaker.  Do  you 
know,'  she  added,  <  I  fancy  I  could  make  a  prince  ? ' 

*  Some  day,  madam,'  said  Otto,  *  I  may  ask  you  to  help  make 
a  &rmer.' 

<  Is  that  a  riddle  ? '  asked  the  Countess* 

*  Jt  is,'  replied  the  Pjipcte,  *  and  a  very  good  one  too.' 

P2 
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*  Tiji  for  tat.  I  will  ask  you  another,'  she  returned.  •  Where 
is  Gondremark  ? ' 

*The  Prime  Minister?  In  the  prime-ministry,  no  doubt^' 
said  Otto. 

*  Precisely,'  said  the  Countess  ;  and  she  pointed  with  her  fan 
to  the  door  of  the  Princess's  apartments.  *  You  and  I,  thou 
Prince,  are  in  the  anteroom.  You  think  me  unkind,'  she  added. 
*  Try  me  and  you  will  see.  Set  me  a  task,  put  me  a  question  ; 
there  is  no  enormity  I  am  not  capable  of  doing  to  oblige  you,  and 
no  secret  that  I  am  not  ready  to  betray.' 

*  Nay,  madam,  but  I  respect  my  friend  too  much,'  he  answered, 
kissing  her  hand.  *  I  would  rather  remain  ignorant  of  all.  We 
fraternise  like  foemen  soldiers  at  the  outposts,  but  let  each  be 
true  to  his  own  army.' 

*  Ah,'  she  cried,  *  if  men  were  generous  like  you,  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  be  a  woman  1 '  Yet,  judging  by  her  looks,  his 
generosity,  if  anything,  had  disappointed  her  ;  she  seemed  to  seek 
a  remedy,  and,  having  found  it,  brightened  once  again.  <  And 
now,'  she  said,  *  may  I  dismiss  my  sovereign  ?  This  is  rebellion 
and  a  caa  pendoMe  ;  but  what  am  I  to  do  ?    My  bear  is  jealous  ! ' 

'  Madam,  enough  ! '  cried  Otto.  '  Ahasuerus  reaches  you  the 
sceptre ;  more,  he  will  obey  you  in  all  points.  I  should  have 
been  a  dog  to  come  to  whistling.' 

And  so  the  Prince  departed,  and  fluttered  round  Grafinski  and 
Von  Eisenthal.  But  the  Countess  knew  the  use  of  her  offensive- 
weapons,  and  had  left  a  pleasant  arrow  in  the  Prince's  heart. 
That  Gondremark  was  jealous — ^here  was  an  agreeable  revenge ! 
And  Madame  von  Bosen,  as  the  occasion  of  the  jealousy,  appeared 
to  him  in  a  new  light. 


CHAPTER  V. 

....   GONDREMARK  IS  IN  MY  LADY's  CHAMBER. 

The  Countess  von  Eosen  spoke  the  truth.  The  great  Prime 
Minister  of  Griinewald  was  already  closeted  with  Seraphina.  The 
toilet  was  over ;  and  the  Princess,  tastefully  arrayed,  sat  face  to 
face  with  a  tall  mirror.  .  Sir  John's  description  was  unkindly  true, 
true  in  terms  and  yet  a  libel,  a  misogynistic  masterpiece.  Hep. 
forehead  was  perhaps  too  high,  but  it  became  her;  her  figure 
somewhat  stooped,  but  every  detail  was  formed  and  fimsh.ed  like  i% 
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gem ;  her  hand,  her  foot,  her  ear,  the  set  of  her  comely  head, 
were  all  dainty  and  accordant ;  if  she  was  not  beautiful,  she  was 
vivid,  changeful,  coloured,  and  pretty  with  a  thousand  various 
prettinesses ;  and  her  eyes,  if  they  indeed  rolled  too  consciously, 
yet  rolled  to  purpose.  They  were  her  most  attractive  feature,  yet 
they  continually  bore  eloquent  false  witness  to  her  thoughts  ;  for 
while  she  herself,  in  the  depths  of  her  immature,  unsoftened 
heart,  was  given  altogether  to  manlike  ambition  and  the  desire  of 
power,  the  eyes  were  by  turns  bold,  inviting,  fiery,  melting,  and 
artful,  like  the  eyes  of  a  rapacious  siren.  And  artful,  in  a  sense, 
she  was.  Chafing  that  she  was  not  a  man  and  could  not  shine  by 
action,  she  had  conceived  a  woman's  part,  of  answerable  domina* 
tion ;  she  sought  to  subjugate  for  by-ends,  to  rain  influence  and 
be  fancy  free ;  and  while  she  loved  not  man,  loved  to  see  man 
obey  her.  It  is  a  common  girl's  ambition.  Such  was  perhaps 
that  lady  of  the  glove,  who  sent  her  lover  to  the  lions.  But 
the  snare  is  laid  alike  for  male  and  female,  and  the  world  most 
artfully  contrived. 

Near  her,  in  a  low  chair,  Gondremark  had  arranged  his  limbs 
into  a  cat-like  attitude,  high-shouldered,  stooping,  and  submiss. 
The  formidable  blue  jowl  of  the  man,  and  the  dull,  bilious  eye, 
set  perhaps  a  higher  value  on  his  evident  desire  to  please.  His 
face  was  marked  by  capacity,  temper,  and  a  kind  of  bold,  piratical 
dishonesty,  which  it  would  be  calumnious  to  call  deceit.  His 
manners,  as  he  smiled  upon  the  Princess,  were  overfine,  yet  hardly 
elegant. 

*  Possibly,*  said  the  Baron,  *  I  should  now  proceed  to  take  my 
leave.  I  must  not  keep  my  sovereign  in  the  anteroom.  Let  us 
come  at  once  to  a  decision.' 

'It  cannot,  cannot  be  put  off?'  she  asked. 

*  It  is  impossible,'  answered  Gondremark.  *  Your  Highness 
sees  it  for  herself.  In  the  earlier  stages,  we  might  imitate  the 
serpent ;  but  for  the  ultimatum,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  be  bold 
like  lions.  Had  the  Prince  chosen  to  remain  away,  it  had  been 
better ;  but  we  have  gone  too  far  forward  to  delay.' 

*What  can  have  brought  him?'  she  cried.  *  To-day  of  all 
days?' 

'  The  marplot,  madam,  has  the  instinct  of  his  nature,'  re- 
turned Gondremark.  *But  you  exaggerate  the  peril.  Think, 
madam,  how  far  we  have  prospered  and  against  what  odds !  Shall 
a  Featherhead  ? — but  no ! '  And  he  blew  upon  his  fingers  lightly 
with  a  laugh. 
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*  Featherhead,'  she  replied,  *  is  still  the  Prince  of  Griinewald.* 
^  On  youi'  sufferance  only,  and  so  long  as  you  shall  please  to 

be  indulgent,'  said  the  Baron.  *  There  are  rights  of  nature; 
power  to  the  powerful  is  the  law.  If  he  shall  think  to  cross  your 
destiny — well,  you  have  heard  of  the  brazen  and  the  earthen 
pot.' 

*  Do  you  call  me  pot  ?  You  are  ungallant,  Baron,'  laughed 
the  Princess. 

*  Before  we  are  done  with  your  glory,  I  shall  have  called  you 
by  many  different  titles,'  he  replied. 

The  girl  flushed  with  pleasure.  *But  Fr&ieric  is  still  the 
Prince,  Monsieur  le  Flatteury  she  said.  *  You  do  not  propose  a 
revolution  ? — ^you  of  all  men  ? ' 

*Dear  madam,  when  it  is  already  made!*  he  cried.  *The 
Prince  reigns  indeed  in  the  almanack ;  but  my  Princess  reigns 
and  rules.'  And  he  looked  at  her  with  a  fond  admiration  that 
made  the  heart  of  Seraphina  swell.  Looking  on  her  huge  slave, 
she  drank  the  intoxicating  joys  of  power.  Meanwhile  he  con* 
tinned,  with  that  sort  of  massive  archness  that  so  ill  became  him, 
'  She  has  but  one  &ult ;  there  is  but  one  danger  in  the  great 
career  that  I  foresee  for  her.  May  I  name  it?  may  I  be  so 
irreverent?    It  is  in  herself— her  heart  is  soft.' 

*  Her  courage  is  faint,  Baron,'  said  the  Princess.  *  Suppose 
we  have  judged  ill,  suppose  we  were  defeated?' 

'  Defeated,  madam?'  returned  the  Baron,  with  a  touch  of  ill- 
humour.  <  Is  the  dog  defeated  by  the  hare  ?  Our  troops  are  all 
cantoned  along  the  frontier ;  in  five  hours  the  vanguard  of  five 
thousand  bayonets  shall  be  hammering  on  the  gates  of  Brandenau  $ 
and  in  all  Gerolstein  there  are  not  fifteen  hundred  men  who  can 
manoeuvre.   It  is  as  simple  as  a  sum.  There  can  be  no  resistance.' 

<It  is  no  great  exploit,'  she  said.  'Is  that  what  you  call 
glory  ?     It  is  like  beating  a  child.' 

*  The  courage,  madam,  is  diplomatic,'  he  replied.  *  We  take  a 
grave  step;  we  fix  the  eyes  of  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  on 
Griinewald ;  and  in  the  negotiations  of  the  next  three  months, 
mark  me,  we  stand  or  fall.  It  is  there,  madam,  that  I  shall  have 
to  depend  upon  your  counsels,'  he  added,  almost  gloomily.  *  If  I 
had  not  seen  you  at  work,  if  I  did  not  know  the  fertility  of  your 
mind,  I  own  I  should  tremble  for  the  consequence.  But  it  is  in 
this  field  that  men  must  recognise  their  inability.  All  the  great 
negotiators,  when  they  have  not  been  women,  have  had  women  at 
their  elbows.   Madame  de  Pompadour  was  ill  served  ;  she  had  not 
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fotmd  her  Gondremark ;  but  what  a  mighty  politician !  Catherine 
de  Medici,  too,  what  jastice  of  sight,  what  readiness  of  means, 
what  elasticity  against  defeat !  But  alas !  madam,  her  Feather- 
heads  were  her  own  children;  and  she  had  that  one  touch  of 
ynlgarity,that  one  trait  of  the  good-wife,  that  she  suffered  family 
ties  and  affections  to  confine  her  liberty.' 

These  singular  views  of  history,  strictly  ad  uawm  Seraphi/noe, 
did  not  weave  their  usual  soothing  spell  over  the  Princess.  It 
was  plain  that  she  had  taken  a  momentary  distaste  to  her  own 
resolutions ;  for  she  continued  to  oppose  her  counsellor,  looking 
upon  him  out  of  half-closed  eyes  and  with  the  shadow  of  a  sneer 
upon  her  lips.  *  What  boys  men  are  ! '  she  said ;  *  what  lovers  of 
big  words !  Courage,  indeed !  If  you  had  to  scoiu*  pans,  Herr 
von  Grondremark, you  would  call  it,  I  suppose, Domestic  Courage?' 

^  I  would,  madam,'  said  the  Baron,  stoutly,  <  if  I  scoured 
them  well.  I  would  put  a  good  name  upon  a  virtue ;  you  will  not 
overdo  it ;  they  are  not  so  enchanting  in  themselves.' 

*  Well,  but  let  me  see,'  she  said.  *  I  wish  to  understand  your 
courage.  Why  we  asked  leave,  like  children!  Our  grannie  in 
Berlin,  our  uncle  in  Vienna,  the  whole  family,  have  patted  us  on 
the  head  and  sent  us  forward.  Courage  I  I  wonder  when  I  hear 
you  I* 

^  My  Princess  is  unlike  herself,'  returned  the  Baron.  '  She 
has  forgotten  where  the  peril  lies.  True,  we  have  received 
encouragement  on  every  hand ;  but  my  Princess  knows  too  well 
on  what  untenable  conditions ;  and  she  knows  besides  how,  in  the 
publicity  of  the  diet,  these  whispered  conferences  are  forgotten 
and  disowned.  The  danger  is  very  real ' — (he  raged  inwardly  at 
having  to  blow  the  very  coal  he  had  been  quenching) — *  none  the 
less  real  in  that  it  is  not  precisely  military,  but  for  that  reason 
the  easier  to  be  faced.  Had  we  to  count  upon  your  troops, 
although  I  share  your  Highness's  expectations  of  the  conduct  of 
Alvenau,  we  cannot  forget  that  he  has  not  been  proved  in  chief 
command.  But  where  negotiation  is  concerned,  the  conduct  lies 
with  us ;  and  with  your  help,  I  laugh  at  danger.' 

^It  may  be  so,'  said  Seraphina,  sighing.  'It  is  elsewhere 
that  I  see  danger.  The  people,  these  abominable  people — suppose 
they  should  instantly  rebel  ?  What  a  figure  we  should  make  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  to  have  undertaken  an  invasion,  while  my  own 
throne  was  tottering  to  its  fall ! ' 

*  Nay,  madam,'  said  Gondremark,  smiling,  '  here  you  are 
beneath  yourself.    What  is  it  that  feeds  their  discontent  ?   What 
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but  the  taxes  ?  Once  we  have  seized  Gerolstein,  the  taxes  are  re- 
mitted, the  sons  return  covered  with  renown,  the  houses  are 
adorned  with  pillage,  each  tastes  his  little  share  of  military  glory, 
and  behold  us  once  again  a  happy  family  1  **  Ay,"  they  will  say, 
in  each  other's  long  ears,  ^^  the  Princess  knew  what  she  was  about ; 
she  was  in  the  right  of  it ;  she  has  a  head  upon  her  shoulders ; 
and  here  we  are,  you  see,  better  oflF  than  before."  But  why  should 
I  say  all  this?  It  is  what  my  Princess  pointed  out  to  me  herself; 
it  was  by  these  reasons  that  she  converted  me  to  this  adventure/ 

'  I  think,  Herr  von  Gondremark,'  said  Seraphina,  somewhat 
tartly,  *  you  often  attribute  your  own  sagacity  to  your  Princess.' 

For  a  second  Gondremark  staggered  under  the  shrewdness  ot 
the  attack;  the  next,  he  had  perfectly  recovered.  *Do  I?'  he 
said.  *  It  is  very  possible.  I  have  observed  a  similar  tendency 
in  your  Highness.' 

It  was  so  openly  spoken,  and  appeared  so  just,  that  Seraphina 
breathed  again.  Her  vanity  had  been  alarmed,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  relief  improved  her  spirits.  *  Well,'  she  said,  *  all  this  is 
little  to  the  purpose.  We  are  keeping  Frederic  without,  and  I 
am  still  ignorant  of  our  line  of  battle.  Come,  co-admiral,  let  us 
consult.' 

*  Admiral?'  replied  the  Baron,  smiling.  *How  many  years 
before  we  have  an  admiral  in  Griinewald  ?' 

*  It  is  a  long  way  to  the  sea.  Monsieur  VarnMtieux ;  and  we 
cannot  have  an  admiral  until  we  have  a  port,'  she  answered. 

*0,  a  long  way!'  said  Gondremark.  *When  a  state  begins 
growing,  it  grows  by  geometrical  progression.' 

*  Come,'  she  said,  *  you  trifle.  Monsieur  mon  premier  miniatre. 
How  am  I  to  receive  him  now  ?  And  What  are  we  to  do  if  he 
should  appear  at  the  council  ?' 

*  Now,'  he  answered.  *  I  shall  leave  him  to  my  Princess  for  just 
now  I  I  have  seen  her  at  work.  Send  him  off  to  his  theatricals  ! 
But  in  all  gentleness,'  he  added.  '  Would  it,  for  instance,  would 
it  displease  my  sovereign  to  affect  a  headache  ? ' 

*  Never ! '  said  she.  *  The  woman  who  can  manage,  like  the 
man  who  can  fight,  must  never  shrink  from  an  encounter.  The 
knight  must  not  disgrace  his  weapons.' 

*  Then  let  me  pray  my  belle  dame  sans  merdf  he  returned, 
<  to  affect  the  only  virtue  that  she  lacks.  Be  pitiful  to  the  poor 
young  man;  affect  an  interest  in  his  hunting;  be  weary  of 
politics  ;  find  in  his  society,  as  it  were,  a  grateful  repose  from  dry 
considerations.     Does  my  Princess  authorise  the  line  of  battle?'  ' 
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*  Well,  that  is  a  trifle,'  answered  Seraphina.  *  The  council — 
there  is  the  point.' 

*The  council?'  cried  Gondremark.  *  Permit  me,  madam.' 
And  he  rose  and  proceeded  to  flutter  about  the  room,  counterfeit- 
ing Otto  both  in  voice  and  gesture  not  unhappily.  "  What  is  there 
to-dajy  Herr  von  Grondremark?  Ah,  Herr  Cancellarius,  a  new 
wig !  You  cannot  deceive  me ;  I  know  every  wig  in  Griinewald ; 
I  have  the  sovereign's  eye.  What  are  these  papers  about  ?  Oh, 
I  see.  0,  certainly.  Surely,  surely,  I  wager  none  of  you 
remarked  that  wig.  By  all  means.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 
Dear  me,  are  there  as  many  as  all  that?  Well,  you  can  sign 
them ;  you  have  the  procuration.  You  see,  Herr  Cancellarius,  I 
knew  your  wig."  And  so,'  concluded  Gondremark,  resuming  his 
own  voice,  *  our  sovereign,  by  the  particular  grace  of  God,  en- 
lightens and  supports  his  privy  councillors.' 

But  when  the  Baron  turned  to  Seraphina  for  approval,  he  found 
her  frozen.  *  You  are  pleased  to  be  witty,  Herr  von  Gondremark,' 
she  said, '  and  have  perhaps  forgotten  where  you  are.  But  these 
rehearsals  are  apt  to  be  misleading.  Your  master,  the  Prince  of 
Gninewald,  is  sometimes  more  exacting.' 

Gondremark  cursed  her  in  his  soul.  Of  all  injured  vanities, 
that  of  the  reproved  buffoon  is  the  most  savage ;  and  when  grave 
issues  are  involved,  these  petty  stabs  become  unbearable.  But 
Gondremark  was  a  man  of  iron ;  he  showed  nothing ;  he  did  not 
even,  like  the  common  trickster,  retreat  because  he  had  presumed, 
but  held  to  his  point  bravely.  *  Madam,'  he  said,  *  if,  as  you  say, 
he  prove  exacting,  we  must  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.' 

*  We  shall  see,'  she  said,  and  she  arranged  her  skirt  like  one 
about  to  rise.  Temper,  scorn,  disgust,  all  the  more  acrid  feelings, 
became  her  like  jewels ;  and  she  now  looked  her  best. 

*  Pray  God  they  quarrel,'  thought  Gondremark.  *  The  damned 
minx  may  fail  me  yet,  unless  they  quarrel.  It  is  time  to  let  him 
in.  Zz — fight,  dogs  1'  Consequent  on  these  reflections,  he  bent 
a  stiff  knee  and  chivalrously  kissed  the  Princess's  hand.  ^  My 
Princess,'  he  said,  ^  must  now  dismiss  her  servant.  I  have  much 
to  arrange  against  the  hour  of  council.' 

'  Go,'  she  said,  and  rose. 

And  as  Gondremark  tripped  out  of  a  private  door,  she  touched 
a  bell,  and  gave  the  order  to  admit  the  Prince. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 


THE  PRINCE  DELIVERS  A  LECTURE  ON  MARRIAGE,  WITH   PRACTICAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  DIVORCE. 

With  what  a  world  of  excellent  intentions  Otto  entered  his  wife's 
cabinet !  how  fatherly,  how  tender,  how  morally  affecting  were 
the  words  he  had  prepared!  Nor  was  Seraphina  unamiably 
inclined.  Her  usual  fear  of  Otto  as  a  marplot  in  her  great 
designs  was  now  swallowed  up  in  a  passing  distrust  of  the  designs 
themselves.  For  Gondremark,  besides,  she  had  conceived  an 
angry  horror.  In  her  heart  she  did  not  like  the  Baron.  Behind 
his  impudent  servility,  behind  the  devotion  which,  with  indelicate 
delicacy,  he  still  forced  on  her  attention,  she  divined  the  grossness 
of  bis  nature.  So  a  man  may  be  proud  of  having  tamed  a  bear, 
and  yet  sicken  at  his  captive's  odour.  And  above  all,  she  had 
certain  jealous  intimations  that  the  man  was  false,  and  the 
deception  double.  True,  she  falsely  trifled  with  his  love ;  but  he, 
perhaps,  was  only  trifling  with  her  vanity.  The  insolence  of  his  late 
mimicry  and  the  odium  of  her  own  position  as  she  eat  and  watched 
it,  lay  besides  like  a  load  upon  her  conscience.  She  met  Otto, 
almost  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  yet  she  welcomed  him  as  a 
deliverer  from  ugly  things. 

But  the  wheels  of  an  interview  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  thousand 
ruts ;  and  even  at  Otto's  entrance,  the  first  jolt  occurred.  Crondre- 
mark,  he  saw,  was  gone  ;  but  there  was  the  chair  drawn  close  for 
consultation ;  and  it  pained  him,  not  only  that  this  man  had  been 
received,  but  that  he  should  depart  with  such  an  air  of  secrecy. 
Struggling  with  this  twinge,  it  was  somewhat  sharply  that  he 
dismissed  the  attendant  who  had  brought  him  in. 

*You  make  yourself  at  home,  cliez  moi^^  she  said,  a  little 
ruffled  both  by  his  tone  of  command  and  by  the  glance  he  had 
thrown  upon  the  chair. 

<  Madam,'  replied  Otto,  <  I  am  here  so  seldom  that  I  have 
almost  the  rights  of  a  stranger.' 

*  You  choose  your  own  associates,  Frederic,'  she  said. 

*  I  am  here  to  speak  of  it,'  he  returned.  *  It  is  now  four  years 
since  we  were  married ;  and  these  four  years,  Seraphina,  have 
not  perhaps  been  happy  either  for  you  or  for  me.  I  am  well 
aware  I  was  unsuitable  to  be  your  husband.  I  was  not  young,  I 
had  no  ambition,  I  was  a  trifler ;  and  you  despised  me,  I  dare  not 
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say  unjustly*  But  to  do  justice  on  both  sides  you  must  bear  in 
mind  how  I  have  acted.  When  I  found  it  amused  you  to  play 
the  part  of  princess  on  this  little  stage,  did  I  not  immediately 
resign  to  you  my  box  of  toys,  this  Griinewald  ?  And  when  I 
found  I  was  distasteful  as  a  husband,  could  any  husband  have 
been  less  intrusive  ?  You  will  tell  me  that  I  have  no  feelings, 
no  preference,  and  thus  no  credit ;  that  I  go  before  the  wind ; 
that  all  this  was  in  my  character ;  and  indeed,  one  thing  is  true, 
that  it  is  easy,  too  easy,  to  leave  things  undone ;  but  Seraphina, 
I  begin  to  learn  it  is  not  always  wise.  If  I  were  too  old  and  too 
uncongenial  for  your  htisband,  I  should  still  have  remembered 
that  I  was  the  Prince  of  that  country  to  which  you  came,  a  visitor 
and  a  child.  In  that  relation  also,  there  were  duties,  and  these 
duties  I  have  not  performed.' 

To  claim  the  advantage  of  superior  age  is  to  give  sure  offence. 
'  Duty  ! '  laughed  Seraphina, '  and  on  your  lips,  Frdd^ric  !  You 
make  me  laugh.  What  fancy  is  this  ?  Go,  flirt  with  the  maids 
and  be  a  prince  in  Dresden  China,  as  you  look.  Enjoy  yourself, 
mem  enfant^  and  leave  duty  and  the  state  to  us.' 

The  plural  grated  on  the  Prince.  *  I  have  enjoyed  myself  too 
much/  he  said,  '  since  enjoyment  is  the  word.  And  yet  there 
were  much  to  say  upon  the  other  side.  You  must  suppose  me 
desperately  fond  of  hunting.  But  indeed  there  were  days  when 
I  found  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  what  it  was  courtesy  to  call  my 
government.  And  I  have  always  had  some  claim  to  taste;  I 
could  tell  live  happiness  from  dull  routine ;  and  between  hunting, 
and  the  throne  of  Austria,  and  your  society,  my  choice  had  never 
wavered,  had  the  choice  been  mine.  You  were  a  girl,  a  bud,  when 
you  were  given  me ' 

*  Heavens ! '  she  cried,  *  is  this  to  be  a  love  scene  ?  ' 

*  I  am  never  ridiculous,'  he  said ;  *  it  is  my  only  merit ;  and 
you  may  be  certain  this  shall  be  a  scene  of  marriage  d.  la  mode. 
But  when  I  remember  the  beginning,  it  is  bare  courtesy  to  speak 
in  sorrow.  Be  just,  madam :  you  would  think  me  strangely 
imcivil  to  recall  these  days  without  the  decency  of  a  regret.  Be 
yet  a  little  juster,  and  own,  if  only  in  complaisance,  that  you 
yourself  regret  that  past.' 

*I  have  nothing  to  regret,'  said  the  Princess.  'You  surprise 
me*     I  thought  you  were  so  happy.' 

*  Happy  and  happy,  there  are  so  many  hundred  ways,'  said 
Otto.  *  A  man  may  be  happy  in  revolt ;  he  may  be  happy  in 
sleep ;  wine,  change  and  travel  make  him  happy ;  virtue,  they  say. 
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will  do  the  like — I  have  not  tried ;  and  they  say  also  that  in  old^ 
quiet  and  habitual  marriages,  there. is  yet  another  happiness. 
Happy,  yes ;  I  am  happy  if  you  like ;  but  I  will  tell  you  frankly, 
I  was  happier  when  I  brought  you  home.' 

*  Well,' said  the  Princess,  hot  without  constraint, 'it  seems 
you  changed  your  mind.' 

*  Not  I,'  returned  Otto ;  *  I  never  changed.  Do  you  remember, 
Seraphina,  on  our  way  home,  when  you  saw  the  roses  in  the  lane, 
and  I  got  out  and  plucked  them  ?  It  was  a  narrow  lane  between 
great  trees  ;  and  at  the  end  the  sunset  was  all  gold,  and  overhead 
the  rooks  were  flying.  There  were  nine,  nine  red  roses ;  you 
gave  me  a  kiss  for  each,  and  I  told  myself  that  every  rose  and 
every  kiss  should  stand  for  a  year  of  love.  Well,  in  eighteen 
months  there  was  an  end.  But  do  you  fancy,  Seraphina,  that 
my  heart  has  altered  ?  ' 

^  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,'  she  said,  like  an  automaton. 

*  It  has  not,'  the  Prince  continued.  *  There  is  nothing  ridiculous, 
even  from  a  husband,  in  a  love  that  owns  itself  unhappy  and  that 
asks  no  more.  I  built  on  sand  ;  pardon  me,  I  do  not  breathe  a 
reproach — I  built,  I  suppose,  upon  my  own  infirmities,  but  I  put 
my  heart  in  the  building,  and  it  still  lies  among  the  ruins.' 

*  How  very  poetical ! '  she  said  with  a  little  choking  laugh, 
unknown  relentings,   unfamiliar  softnesses,  moving  within  hen 

*  What  would  you  be  at  ? '  she  added,  hardening  her  voice. 

*  I  would  be  at  this,'  he  answered ;  '  and  hard  it  is  to  say.  I 
would  be  at  this : — Seraphina,  I  am  your  husband,  after  all,  and  a 
poor  fool  that  loves  you.     Understand,'  he  cried  almost  fiercely, 

*  I  am  no  suppliant  husband ;  what  your  love  refuses,  I  would 
scorn  to  receive  from  your  pity.  I  do  not  ask,  I  would  not  take 
it.  And  for  jealousy,  what  ground  have  I  ?  A  dog-in-the-manger 
jealousy  is  a  thing  the  dogs  may  laugh  at.  But  at  least,  in  the 
world's  eye,  I  am  still  your  husband ;  and  I  ask  you  if  you  treat 
me  fairly  ?  I  keep  to  myself,  I  leave  you  free,  I  have  given 
you  in  everything  your  will.  What  do  you  in  return  ?  I  find, 
Seraphina,  that  you  have  been  too  thoughtless.  But  between 
persons  such  as  we,  in  our  conspicuous  station,  particular  care  and 
a  particular  courtesy  are  owing.  Scandal  is  perhaps  not  easy  to 
avoid ;  but  it  is  hard  to  bear.' 

*  Scandal!'  she  cried,  with  a  deep  breath.  *  Scandal  1  It  is 
for  this  you  have  been  driving  1' 

*  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  how  I  feel,'  he  replied.  *  I  have  told 
you  that  I  love  you — love  you  in  vain  —  a  bitter  thing  for  a 
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hasband ;  I  have  laid  myself  open  that  I  might  speak  without 
offence.     And  now  that  I  have  begun,  I  will  go  on  and  finish.' ' 

*  I  demand  it,'  she  said.     *  What  is  this  about  V 

Otto  flushed  crimson.  *  I  have  to  say  what  I  would  fain  not,' 
he  answered.     *  I  counsel  you  to  see  less  of  Gondremark.' 

*  Of  Gondremark?     And  why?'  she  asked. 

*  Your  intimacy  is  the  ground  of  scandal,  madam,'  said  Otto, 
firmly  enough — *  of  a  scandal  that  is  agony  to  me,  and  would  be 
crushing  to  your  parents  if  they  knew  it.' 

*  You  are  the  first  to  bring  me  word  of  it,'  said  she.  *  I  thank 
you.' 

*  You  have  perhaps  cause,'  he  replied.  *  Perhaps  I  am  alone 
among  your  friends ' 

*  0,  leave  my  friends  alone,'  she  interrupted.  *  My  friends 
are  of  a  different  stamp.  You  have  come  to  me  here  and  made 
a  parade  of  sentiment.  When  have  I  last  seen  you  ?  I  have 
governed  your  kingdom  for  you  in  the  meanwhile,  and  there  I 
got  no  help.  At  last,  when  I  am  weary  with  a  man's  work,  and 
you  are  weary  of  your  playthings,  you  return  to  make  me  a  scene 
of  conjugal  reproaches — the  grocer  and  his  wife !  The  positions 
are  too  much  reversed ;  and  you  should  understand,  at  least,  that 
I  cannot  at  the  same  time  do  your  work  of  government  and  behave 
myself  like  a  little  girl.  Scandal  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  we 
live — ^we  princes ;  it  is  what  a  prince  should  know.  You  play  an 
odious  part.    Do  you  believe  this  rumour  ? ' 

<  Madam,  shoiUd  I  be  here  ?'  said  Otto. 

*It  is  what  I  want  to  know!'  she  cried,  the  tempest  of  her 
scorn  increasing.  *  Suppose  you  did — I  say,  suppose  you  did 
believe  it?' 

*  I  should  make  it  my  business  to  suppose  the  contrary,'  he 
answered. 

*  I  thought  so.     0,  you  are  made  of  baseness ! '  said  she. 

*  Madam,'  he  cried,  roused  at  last,  *  enough  of  this.  You 
wilftdly  misunderstand  my  attitude ;  you  outwear  my  patience. 
In  the  name  of  your  parents,  in  my  own  name,  I  summon  you  to 
be  more  circumspect.' 

*  Is  this  a  request,  Jl/a7i«i«t6r  mon  raariV  she  demanded. 

*  Madam,  if  I  chose,  I  might  command,'  said  Otto. 

*  You  might,  sir,  as  the  law  stands,  make  me  prisoner,'  re- 
turned Seraphina.     *  Short  of  that  you  will  gain  nothing.' 

-.    *  You  will  continue  as  before  ?'  he  asked. 

*  Precisely'  as  before,'  said  she.  .  *  As  soon  as  this  comedy  is. 
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over,  I  sliall  request  the  Freiherr  von  Gondremark  to  visit  me. 
Do' you  understand  ?  *  she  added,  rising.  *  For  my  part,  I  have  done.' 
^  I  will  then  ask  the  favour  of  your  hand,  madam,'  said  Otto, 
palpitating  in  every  pulse  with  anger.  *  I  have  to  request  that 
you  will  visit  in  my  society  another  part  of  my  poor  house.  And 
reassure  yourself — it  will  not  take  long — and  it  is  the  last  obb'ga- 
tion  that  you  shall  have  the  chance  to  lay  me  under.' 

*  The  last  ? '  she  cried.     *  Most  joyfully ! ' 

She  offered  her  hand,  and  he  took  it ;  on  each  side  with  an 
elaborate  affectation,  each  inwardly  incandescent.  He  led  her  out 
by  the  private  door,  following  where  Gondremark  had  passed; 
they  threaded  a  corridor  or  two,  little  frequented,  looking  on  a 
court,  until  they  came  at  last  into  the  Prince's  suite.  The  first 
room  was  an  armoury,  hung  all  about  with  the  weapons  of  various 
countries,  and  looking  forth  on  the  front  terrace. 

*  Have  you  brought  me  here  to  slay  me  ?'  she  inquired. 

*  I  have  brought  you,  madam,  only  to  pass  on,'  replied  Otto. 
Next  they  came  to  a  library,  where  an  old  chamberlain  sat 

half  asleep.     He  rose  and  bowed  before  the  princely  couple, 
asking  for  orders. 

*  You  will  attend  us  here,'  said  Otto. 

The  next  stage  was  a  gallery  of  pictures,  where  Seraphina's 
portrait  hung  conspicuous,  dressed  for  the  chase,  red  roses  in  her 
hair,  as  Otto,  in  the  first  months  of  marriage,  had  directed.  He 
pointed  to  it,  without  a  word.  She  raised  her  eyebrows  in  silence ; 
and  they  passed  still  forward  into  a  matted  corridor  where  four 
doors  opened.  One  led  to  Otto's  bedroom ;  one  was  the  private 
door  to  Seraphina's.  And  here,  for  the  first  time.  Otto  left  her 
hand,  and  stepping  forward,  shot  the  bolt. 

*  It  is  long,  madam,'  said  he,  *  since  it  was  bolted  on  the  other 
side.' 

*  One  was  effectual,'  returned  the  Princess.     *  Is  this  all  ? ' 

*  Shall  I  reconduct  you  ? '  he  asked,  bowing. 

*  I  should  prefer,'  she  asked,  in  ringing  tones,  *  the  conduct  of 
the  Freiherr  von  Gondremark.' 

Otto  summoned  the  chamberlain.  *  If  the  Freiherr  von  Gon- 
dremark is  in  the  palace,'  he  said, '  bid  him  attend  the  Princess 
here.'  And  when  the  oflScial  had  departed,  *  Can  I  do  more  to 
serve  you,  madam  ? '  the  Prince  asked. 

*  Thank  you,  no.     I  have  been  much  amused,'  she  answered. 

*  I  have  now,'  continued  Otto,  *  given  you  your  liberty  com- 
plete.    This  has  been  for  you  a  miserable  marriage.' 
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*  Miserable ! '  said  she. 

*  It  has  been  made  light  to  you ;  it  shall  be  lighter  still,'  con- 
tinued the  Prince.  ^But  one  thing,  madam,  you  must  still 
continue  to  bear — my  father's  name,  which  is  now  yours.  I  leave 
it  in  your  hands.  Let  me  see  you,  since  you  will  have  no  advice 
of  mine,  apply  the  more  attention  of  your  own  to  bear  it 
worthily.' 

*  Herr  von  Gondremark  is  long  in  coming,'  she  remarked. 

*  O  Seraphina,  Seraphina ! '  he  cried.  And  that  was  the  end  of 
their  interview. 

She  tripped  to  a  window  and  looked  out ;  and  a  little  after, 
the  chamberlain  announced  the  Freiherr  von  Gondremark,  who 
entered  with  something  of  a  wild  eye  and  changed  complexion, 
confounded,  as  he  was,  at  this  unusual  summons.  The  Princess 
faced  round  from  the  window  with  a  pearly  smile ;  nothing  but 
her  heightened  colour  spoke  of  discomposure.  Otto  was  pale, 
but  he  was  otherwise  the  master  of  himself. 

*Herr  von  Gondremark,'  said  he,  *  oblige  me  so  far:  recon- 
duct the  Princess  to  her  own  apartment.' 

The  Baron,  still  all  at  sea,  offered  his  hand,  which  was 
smilingly  accepted,  and  the  pair  sailed  forth  through  the  picture 
gallery. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and  Otto  knew  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  miscarriage,  and  how  he  had  done  the  contrary  of 
all  that  he  intended,  he  stood  stupefied.  A  fiasco  so  complete 
and  sweeping,  even  to  himself,  was  laughable ;  and  he  laughed 
aloud  in  his  wrath.  Upon  this  mood  there  followed  the  sharpest 
violence  of  remorse  ;  and  to  that  again,  as  he  recalled  his  provo- 
cation, anger  succeeded  afresh.  So  he  was  tossed  in  spirit ;  now 
bewailing  his  inconsequence  and  lack  of  temper,  now  flaming  up 
in  white-hot  indignation  and  a  noble  pity  for  himself. 

He  paced  his  apartment  like  a  leopard.  There  was  danger 
in  Otto,  for  a  flash.  Like  a  pistol  he  could  kill  at  one  moment,  and 
the  next  he  might  be  kicked  aside.  But  just  then,  as  he  walked 
the  long  floors  in  his  alternate  humours,  tearing  his  handkerchief 
between  his  hands,  he  was  strung  to  his  top  note,  every  nerve 
attent.  The  pistol,  you  might  say,  was  charged.  And  when 
jealousy  from  time  to  time  fetched  him  a  lash  across  the  tenderest 
of  his  feeling,  and  sent  a  string  of  her  fire-pictures  glancing  before 
his  mind's  eye,  the  contraction  of  his  face  was  even  dangerous. 
He  disregarded  jealousy's  inventions,  yet  they  stung.  In  this 
height  of  his  anger,  he  still  preserved  his  fiuth  in  Seraphina's 
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innocence ;  but  the  thought  of  her  possible  misconduct  was  dtill 
the  bitterest  ingredient  in  his  pot  of  sorrow. 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  chamberlain  brought 
him  a  note.  He  took  it  and  ground  it  in  his  hand,  continuing  his 
march,  continuing  his  bewildered  thoughts;  and  some  minutes 
had  gone  by  before  the  circumstance  came  clearly  to  his  mind. 
Then  he  paused  and  opened  it.  It  was  a  pencil  scratch  from 
Gotthold,  thus  conceived : — 

*The  council  is  privately  summoned  at  once. 

*G.  V.  H.' 

If  the  council  was  thus  called  before  the  hour,  and  that 
privately,  it  was  plain  they  feared  his  interference.  Feared :  here 
was  a  sweet  thought.  Gotthold,  too — Gotthold,  who  had  always 
used  and  regarded  him  as  a  mere  pleasant  lad,  had  now  been  at 
the  pains  to  warn  him ;  Gotthold  looked  for  something  at  his 
hands.  Well,  none  should  be  disappointed ;  the  Prince,  too  long 
beshadowed  by  the  uxorious  lover,  should  now  return  and  shine. 
He  summoned  his  valet,  repaired  the  disorder  of  his  appearance 
with  elaborate  care ;  and  then,  curled,  and  scented,  and  adorned, 
Prince  Charming  in  every  line,  but  with  a  twitching  nostril,  he 
set  forth  unattended  for  the  council. 

{To  ht  continiied.) 
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THE  DISCORDANCES  OF  THIS  LIFE. 

When  one  by  one  our  ties  are  torn. 

An  1  friend  from  friend  is  snatched  forlorn ; 

When  man  Is  left  alone  to  moam— 

'!ti8  Nature's  kindest  boon  to  die. 

LONGEVITY, 

Or  a  lifA  complete  in  all  its  stage*,  is,  on  the 
vholc,  desirable,  but  extremely  rare.  Bat  a 
»ise  observance  of  the  simple  laws  of  Mature 
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White  Heather: 

A  NOVEL, 

By  Willum  Black. 
CHAPTER  XXV. 

SOUTHWARDS. 


AS  for  Lim,  it  was  a  sufficiently  joyous  departure ;  for  some  of 
the  lads  about  were  bent  on  accompanying  him  on  the  mail- 
car  as  far  as  Lairg ;  and  they  took  with  them  John  Macalpine  and 
his  weather-worn  pipes  to  cheer  them  by  the  way ;  and  at  Crask 
they  each  and  all  of  them  had  a  glass  of  whisky;  and  on  the 
platform  at  Lairg  railway-station  the  clamour  of  farewell  was 
great.  And  even  when  he  had  got  quit  of  that  noisy  crew,  and 
was  in  the  third-class  compartment,  and  thundering  away  to  the 
south,  his  thoughts  and  fancies  were  eager  and  ardent  and  glad 
enough;  and  his  brain  was  busy  with  pictures;  and  these  were 
altogether  of  a  joyful  and  hopeful  kind.  Already  he  saw  himself 
on  that  wide  estate — somewhere  or  other  in  the  Highlands  he 
fondly  trusted :  draining  and  planting  and  enclosing  here ;  there 
pruning,  and  thinning,  and  felling ;  manufacturing  charcoal  and 
tar;  planning  temporary  roads  and  bridges;  stacking  bark  and 
faggots ;  or  discussing  with  the  head-keeper  as  to  the  desirabDity 
or  non-desirability  of  reintroducing  capercailzie.  And  if  the 
young  American  lady  and  her  father  should  chance  to  come  that 
way,  would  he  not  have  pleasure  and  pride  in  showing  them  over 
the  place? — nay,  his  thoughts  went  farther  afield,  and  he  saw 
before  him  Chicago,  with  its  masts  and  its  mighty  lake,  and  him- 
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self  not  without  a  friendly  grip  of  welcome  on  getting  there.  As 
for  Meenie,  where  would  she  be  in  those  coming  and  golden  and 
as  yet  distant  days  ?  Far  away  from  him,  no  doubt ;  and  what 
else  could  he  expect  ? — for  now  he  saw  her  among  the  fine  folk 
assembled  at  the  shooting-lodge  in  Glengask — and  charming  all 
of  them  with  her  sweet  and  serious  beauty  and  her  gentle  ways — 
and  again  he  pictured  her  seated  on  the  white  deck  of  Sir 
Alexander's  yacht,  a  soft  south  wind  filling  the  sails,  and  the 
happy  grey-blue  Highland  eyes  looking  forward  contentedly  enough 
to  the  yellow  line  of  the  Orosay  shore.  That  was  to  be  her  future 
— fair  and  shining;  for  always  he  had  associated  Meenie  with 
beautiful  things — roses,  the  clear  tints  of  the  dawn,  the  singing 
of  a  lark  in  the  blue ;  and  who  could  doubt  that  her  life  would 
continue  so,  through  these  bright  and  freshly-coming  years  ? 

Yes,  it  was  a  glad  enough  departure  for  him ;  for  he  was  busy 
and  eager,  and  only  anxious  to  set  to  work  at  once.  But  by-and- 
by,  when  the  first  novelty  and  excitement  of  the  travelling  was 
beginning  to  wear  off,  he  suddenly  discovered  that  the  little 
Maggie,  seated  in  the  comer  there,  was  stealthily  crying. 

*  What,  what,  lass  ?'  said  he,  cheerfully.     *  What  is  it  now  ?' 

She  did  not  answer ;  and  so  he  had  to  set  to  work  to  comfort 
her ;  making  light  of  the  change ;  painting  in  glowing  colours  all 
that  lay  before  them ;  and  promising  that  she  should  write  to 
Miss  Douglas  a  complete  account  of  all  her  adventures  in  the 
great  city.  He  was  not  very  successful,  for  the  little  lass  was 
sorely  grieved  over  the  parting  from  the  few  friends  she  had  in 
the  world ;  but  at  least  it  was  an  occupation :  and  perhaps  in 
convincing  her  he  was  likewise  convincing  himself  that  all  was  for 
the  best,  and  proving  that  people  should  be  well  content  to  leave 
the  monotony  and  dulness  of  a  Highland  village  for  the  wide 
opportunities  of  Glasgow. 

But  even  he,  with  all  his  eager  hopes  and  ambitions,  was 
chilled  to  the  heart  when  at  last  they  drew  near  to  the  giant  town. 
They  had  spent  the  night  in  Inverness,  for  he  had  some  business 
to  transact  there  on  behalf  of  Lord  Ailine  ;  and  now  it  was  after- 
noon— an  afternoon  dull  and  dismal,  with  an  east  wind  blowing 
that  made  even  the  outlying  landscape  they  had  come  through 
dreary  and  hopeless.  Then,  as  they  got  nearer  to  the  city,  such 
suggestions  of  the  country  as  still  remained  grew  more  and 
more  grim ;  there  were  patches  of  sour-looking  grass  surrounded 
by  damp  stonewalls;  gaunt  buildings  soot-begrimed  and  gloomy; 
and  an  ever-increasing  blue-grey  mist  pierced  by  tall  chimneys 
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that  were  almost  spectral  in  the  dulled  light.  He  had  been  to 
Glasgow  before,  but  chiefly  on  one  or  two  swift  errands  connected 
with  guns  and  game  and  fishing-rods ;  and  he  did  not  remember 
having  found  it  so  very  melancholy-looking  a  place  as  this  was. 
He  was  rather  silent  as  he  got  ready  for  leaving  the  train. 

He  found  his  brother  Andrew  awaiting  them;  and  he  had 
engaged  a  cab,  for  a  slight  drizzle  had  begun.  Moreover,  he  said 
he  had  secured  for  Ronald  a  lodging  right  opposite  the  station  ; 
and  thither  the  younger  brother  forthwith  transferred  his  things ; 
then  he  came  down  the  hoUow-resoimding  stone  stair  again,  and 
got  into  the  cab,  and  set  out  for  the  Reverend  Andrew's  house, 
which  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  city. 

And  what  a  fierce  and  roaring  Maelstrom  was  this  into  which 
they  now  were  plunged!  The  dusky  crowds  of  people,  the 
melancholy  masses  of  dark-hued  buildings,  the  grimy  flagstones, 
all  seemed  more  or  less  phantasmal  through  the  grey  veil  of  mist 
and  smoke  ;  but  always  there  arose  the  harsh  and  strident  rattle 
of  the  tram-cars  and  the  wagons  and  carts — a  confused,  com- 
mingled, unending  din  that  seemed  to  fill  the  brain  somehow  and 
bewilder  one.  It  appeared  a  terrible  place  this,  with  its  cold  grey 
streets,  and  hazy  skies,  and  its  drizzle  of  rain :  when,  in  course  of 
time,  they  crossed  a  wide  bridge,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  river 
and  the  masts  and  funnels  of  some  ships  and  steamers,  these  were 
all  ghost-like  in  the  thin,  ubiquitous  fog.  Ronald  did  not  talk 
much ;  for  the  unceasing  turmoil  perplexed  and  confused  him ; 
and  so  the  stout,  phlegmatic  minister,  whose  bilious-hued  face 
and  grey  eyes  were  far  from  being  unkindly  in  their  expression, 
addressed  himself  mostly  to  the  little  Maggie,  and  said  that 
Rosina,  and  Alexandra,  and  Esther,  and  their  brother  James  were 
all  highly  pleased  that  she  was  coming  to  stay  with  them,  and 
also  assured  her  that  Glasgow  did  not  always  look  so  dull  and 
miserable  as  it  did  then. 

At  length  they  stopped  in  front  of  a  house  in  a  long,  unlovely, 
neutral-tinted  street;  and  presently  two  rather  weedy-looking 
girls,  who  turned  out  to  be  Rosina  and  Alexandra,  were  at  the 
door,  ready  to  receive  the  new-comers.  Of  course  it  was  Maggie 
who  claimed  their  first  attention ;  and  she  was  carried  off  to  her 
own  quarters  to  remove  the  stains  of  travel  (and  of  tears)  from 
her  face.  As  for  Ronald,  he  was  ushered  at  once  into  the  parlour, 
where  his  sister-in-law — a  tall,  thin  woman,  with  a  lachrymose 
face,  but  with  suflSciently  watchful  eyes — ^greeted  him  in  a 
melancholy  way,  and  sighed,  and  introduced  him  to  the  company. 

Q2 
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That  consisted  of  a  Mr.  McLachlan — a  large,  pompous-lookidg 
person,  with  a  grey  face  and  short-cropped  white  hair,  whose  cool 
stare  of  observation  and  lofty  smile  of  patronage  instantly  made 
Ronald  say  to  himself  *  My  good  friend,  we  shall  have  to  put  you 
into  your  proper  place ;'  Mrs.  McLachlan,  an  insignificant  woman, 
dowdily  dressed ;  and  finally  Mr.  Weems,  a  little,  old,  withered 
man,  with  a  timid  and  appealing  look  coming  from  under  bushy 
black  eyebrows — though  the  rest  of  his  hair  was  grey.  This  Mr. 
Weems,  as  Konald  knew,  was  in  a  kind  of  fashion  to  become  his 
coach.  The  poor  old  man  had  been  half-killed  in  a  railway- 
accident  ;  had  thus  been  driven  from  active  duty ;  and  now,  with 
a  shattered  constitution  and  a  nervous  system  all  gone  to  bits, 
managed  to  live  somehow  on  the  interest  of  the  compensation- 
sum  awarded  him  by  the  railway-company.  He  did  not  look 
much  of  a  hardy  forester ;  but  if  his  knowledge  of  land  and  timber 
measuring  and  surveying,  and  of  bookkeeping  and  accounts,  was 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  give  this  stalwart  pupil  a  few  practical 
lessons,  so  far  well ;  and  even  the  moderate  recompense  would 
doubtless  be  a  welcome  addition  to  his  income. 

And  now  this  high  occasion  was  to  be  celebrated  by  a  *  meat- 
tea';  for  the  Reverend  Andrew  was  no  stingy  person;  though 
his  wife  had  sighed  and  sighed  again  over  the  bringing  into  the 
house  of  a  new  mouth  to  feed.  Maggie  came  downstairs,  accom- 
panied by  the  other  members  of  the  family ;  Mr.  McLachlan  was 
invited  to  sit  at  his  hostess's  right  hand  ;  the  others  of  them  took 
their  seats  in  due  course ;  and  the  minister  pronounced  a  long 
and  formal  blessing,  which  was  not  without  a  reference  or  two  to 
the  special  circumstances  of  their  being  thus  brought  together. 
And  if  the  good  man  spoke  apparently  under  the  assumption  that 
the  Deity  had  a  particular  interest  in  this  tea-meeting  in  Abbots- 
ford  Place,  it  was  assuredly  without  a  thought  of  irreverence ;  to 
himself  the  occasion  was  one  of  importance ;  and  the  way  of  his 
life  led  him  to  have  continual — and  even  familiar — communion 
with  the  unseen  Powers. 

But  it  was  not  Ronald's  affairs  that  were  to  be  the  staple  of 
conversation  at  this  somewhat  melancholy  banquet.  It  very  soon 
appeared  that  Mr.  McLachlan  was  an  elder— and  a  ruling  elder, 
unmistakably — of  Andrew  Strang's  church;  and  he  had  come 
prepared  with  a  notable  proposal  for  wiping  off  the  debt  of  the 
same. 

*  Ah'm  not  wan  that'll  gang  back  from  his  word,'  he  said,  in 
his  pompous  and  raucous  voice,  and  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
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and  crossed  his  hands  over  his  capacious  black  satin  waistcoat, 
and  gazed  loftily  on  his  audience.  *  Wan  hundred  pounds — there 
it  is,  as  sure  as  if  it  was  in  my  pocket  this  meenit — ^and  there  it'll 
be  when  ye  get  fower  ither  members  o'  the  congregation  to  pit  doon 
their  fifty  pounds  apiece.  Not  but  that  there's  several  in  the 
church  abler  than  me  to  pit  doon  as  much ;  but  ye  ken  how  it  is, 
Mr.  Strang ;  the  man  makes  the  money,  and  the  woman  spends 
it ;  and  there's  mair  than  one  family  we  ken  o'  that  should  come 
forrit  on  an  occasion  like  this,  but  that  the  money  rins  through 
the  fingers  o'  a  feckless  wife.  What  think  ye,  noo,  o'  Mrs.  Nicol 
setting  up  her  powny-carriage ;  and  it's  no  nine  years  since  Geordie 
had  to  make  a  composition  ?  And  they  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Paton's 
lasses,  when  they  gang  doon  the  watter — and  not  for  one  month 
in  the  year  will  they  let  that  house  o'  theirs  at  Dunoon — they  tell 
me  that  the  pairties  and  dances  they  have  is  jist  extraordiuar'  and 
the  wastry  beyond  a'  things.  Ay,  it's  them  that  save  and  scrimp 
and  deny  themselves  that's  expected  to  do  everything  in  a  case 
like  this — notwithstanding  it's  a  public  debt — mind,  it's  a  public 
debt,  binding  on  the  whole  congregation ;  but  what  ah  say  ah'll 
stand  to — there's  wan  hundred  pounds  ready,  when  there's  fower 
ithers  wi'  fifty  pounds  apiece — that's  three  hundred  pounds — and 
wi'  such  an  example  before  them,  surely  the  rest  o'  the  members 
will  make  up  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  fifty — surely, 
surely.' 

^  It's  lending  to  the  Lord,'  said  the  minister's  wife,  sadly,  as 
she  passed  the  marmalade  to  the  children. 

The  conversation  now  took  the  form  of  a  discussion  as  to  which 
of  the  members  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  come  forward  at 
such  a  juncture ;  and  as  Ronald  had  no  part  or  interest  in  this 
matter  he  made  bold  to  turn  to  Mr.  Weems,  who  sate  beside  him, 
and  engage  him  in  talk  on  their  own  account.  Indeed,  he  had 
rather  taken  a  liking  for  this  timorous  little  man,  and  wished  to 
know  more  about  him  and  his  belongings  and  occupations ;  and 
when  Mr.  Weems  revealed  to  him  the  great  trouble  of  his  life — 
the  existence  of  a  shrill-voiced  chanticleer  in  the  backyard  of  the 
cottage  adjoining  his  own,  out  somewhere  in  the  PoUokshaws 
direction — Ronald  was  glad  to  come  to  his  help  at  once. 

*  Oh,  that's  all  right,'  said  he.     *  I'll  shoot  him  for  you.' 

But  this  calm  proposal  was  like  to  drive  the  poor  little  man 
daft  with  terror.  His  nervous  system  suffered  cruelly  from  the 
skirling  of  the  abominable  fowl ;  but  even  that  was  to  be  dreaded 
less  than  a  summons  and  a  prosecution  and  a  deadly  feud  with  his 
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neighbour,  who  was  a  drunken,  quarrelsome,  cantankerous  shoe- 
maker. 

^  But,  Grod  bless  me,'  Sonald  said,  ^  it's  not  to  be  thought  of 
that  any  human  being  should  be  tortured  like  that  by  a  brute 
beast.  Well,  there's  another  way  o'  settling  the  hash  o'  that 
screeching  thing.  You  just  go  and  buy  a  pea-shooter — or  if  one  of 
the  laddies  will  lend  you  a  tin  whistle,  that  will  do ;  then  go  and 
buy  twopence-worth  of  antibilious  pills — indeed,  I  suppose  any 
kind  would  serve — and  then  fire  half-a-dozen  over  into  the  back- 
yard :  my  word,  when  the  bantam  gentleman  has  picked  up  these 
bonny-looking  peas,  and  swallowed  them,  he'll  no  be  for  flapping 
his  wings  and  crowing,  I'm  thinking :  he'U  rather  be  for  singing 
the  tune  of  "  Annie  Laurie."  But  maybe  you're  not  a  good  shot 
with  a  pea-shooter  ?  Well,  I'll  come  over  and  do  it  for  you — early 
some  morning,  when  the  beast's  hungry.' 

But  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  to  talk,  even  in  the  most 
subdued  and  modest  way,  with  that  harsh  and  strident  voice  lay- 
ing down  the  law  at  the  head  of  the  table.  And  now  the  large- 
waistcoated  elder  was  on  the  subject  of  the  temperance  movement ; 
arraigning  the  government  for  not  suppressing  the  liquor-traffic 
altogether ;  denouncing  the  callous  selfishness  of  those  who  were 
inclined  to  temporise  with  the  devil,  and  laying  at  their  door  all 
the  misery  caused  by  the  drunkenness  of  their  fellow-creatures ; 
and  proudly  putting  in  evidence  his  own  position  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow — his  authority  in  the  church — the  regard  paid  to  his 
advice — and  the  solid,  substantial  slice  of  the  world's  gear  that  he 
possessed — as  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  never,  not  even 
as  a  young  man,  imbibed  one  drop  of  alcohol.  Now  Ronald  Strang 
was  ordinarily  a  most  abstemious  person — and  no  credit  to  him, 
nor  to  any  one  in  the  like  case ;  for  his  firm  physique  and  his  way 
of  living  hitherto  had  equally  rendered  him  independent  of  any 
such  artificial  aid  (though  a  glass  of  whisky  on  a  wet  day  on  the 
hillside  did  not  come  amiss  to  him,  and  his  hard  head  could  steer 
him  safely  through  a  fair  amount  of  jollification,  when  those  wild 
lads  came  down  from  Tongue).  But  he  was  irritated  by  that  loud 
and  raucous  voice ;  he  resented  the  man's  arrogance  and  his 
domineering  over  the  placid  and  phlegmatic  Andrew,  who  scarcely 
opened  his  mouth ;  and  here  and  there  he  began  to  put  in  a  sharp 
saying  or  two  that  betokened  discontent  and  also  a  coming  storm. 
^  They  used  to  say  that  cleanliness  was  next  to  godliness ;  but 
nowadays  ye  would  put  total  abstinence  half  a  mile  ahead  of  it,' 
he  would  say,  or  something  of  the  kind ;  and  in  due  course  these 
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£wo  were  engaged  in  a  battle^royal  of  discussion.  It  shall  not  be 
put  down  here ;  for  who  was  ever  convinced — in  morals,  or  art,  or 
literature,  or  anything  else — by  an  argument  ?  it  needs  only  be 
said  that  the  elder,  being  rather  hard  pressed,  took  refuge  in 
Scriptural  authority.  But  alas !  this  was  not  of  much  avail ;  for 
the  whole  family  of  the  East  Lothian  farmer  (not  merely  the 
student  one  of  them)  had  been  brought  up  with  exceeding  care, 
and  taught  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  everything ;  so  that 
when  Mr.  McLachlan  sought  to  crush  his  antagonist  with  the 
bludgeon  of  quotation  he  found  it  was  only  a  battledore  he  had 
got  hold  of. 

*  **  Wine  is  a  mocker ;  strong  drink  is  raging ;  and  whosoever 
is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise,"  *  he  would  say,  severely. 

*"Wine  which  cheereth  God  and  man,"'  the  other  would 
retort.  * "  Wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man."  What 
make  ye  of  these  ? ' 

* "  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath  sorrow  ?  who  hath  babbling  ? — 
they  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine ;  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed 
wine."     What  better  authority  can  we  have  ? ' 

*  Ay,  man,  the  wise  king  said  that ;  but  it  wasna  his  last  word. 
"  Give  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine 
unto  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts.  Let  him  drink,  and  forget 
his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more." ' 

*  The  devil  quoting  Scripture  for  his  own  ends,'  the  Reverend 
Andrew  interposed,  with  a  mild  facetiousness. 

^  It's  a  dreadful  thing  to  hear  in  a  minister's  house,'  said  the 
minister's  wife,  appealing  to  h^r  neighbour,  Mrs.  McLachlan. 

*  What  is  ?  A  verse  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ? '  Eonald 
said,  turning  to  her  quite  good-naturedly. 

But  instantly  he  saw  that  she  was  distressed,  and  even  more 
lachrymose  than  ever ;  and  he  knew  that  nothing  would  convince 
her  that  he  was  not  a  child  of  wrath  and  of  th6  devil ;  and  he 
reproached  himself  for  having  entered  into  any  discussion  of  any 
kind  whatever  in  this  house,  where  Maggie  was  to  live — he  hoped 
in  perfect  accord  and  amity.  As  for  himself,  he  wished  only  to 
be  out  of  it.  He  was  not  in  his  right  element.  The  vulgar  com- 
placency of  the  rich  elder  irritated  him ;  the  melancholy  unreiBLSon 
of  his  sister-in-law  depressed  him.  He  foresaw  that  not  here  was 
any  abiding  place  for  him  while  he  sojourned  in  the  great  city. 

But  how  was  he  to  get  away  ?  They  lingered  and  dawdled 
over  their  tea-drinking  in  a  most  astonishing  fashion ;  his  brother 
being  the  most  intemperate  of  all  of  them,  and  obviously  account- 
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ing  thereby  for  his  pallid  and  bilious  cheeks.  Moreover,  they 
had  returned  to  that  fruitful  topic  of  talk — the  capability  of  this 
or  the  other  member  of  the  congregation  to  subscribe  to  the  fund 
for  paying  off  the  debt  on  the  church ;  and  as  this  involved  a 
discussion  of  everybody's  ways  and  means,  and  of  his  expenditure, 
and  the  manner  of  living  of  himself,  his  wife,  his  sons,  and 
daughters,  and  servants,  the  very  air  seemed  thick  with  trivial 
and  envious  tittle-tattle,  the  women-folk,  of  course,  being  more 
loquacious  than  any. 

*  Lord  help  us,'  said  Ronald  to  himself,  as  he  sate  there  in 
silence,  ^  this  house  would  be  a  perfect  paradise  for  an  Income* 
tax  Commissioner.' 

However,  the  fourth  or  fifth  teapot  was  exhausted  at  last; 
the  minister  offered  up  a  prolonged  thanksgiving;  and  Bonald 
thought  that  now  he  might  get  away,  and  out  into  the  freer  air. 
But  that  was  not  to  be  as  yet.  His  brother  observed  that  it  was 
getting  late ;  that  all  the  members  of  the  household  were  gathered 
together;  and  they  might  appropriately  have  fiimily  worship 
now.  So  the  two  servant-girls  were  summoned  in  to  clear  the 
table,  and,  that  done,  they  remained ;  the  minister  brought  the 
family  Bible  over  from  the  sideboard;  and  all  sate  still  and 
attentive,  their  books  in  their  hand,  while  he  sought  out  the 
chapter  he  wanted.  It  was  the  Eighth  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans ;  and  he  read  it  slowly  and  elaborately,  but  without  any 
word  of  comment  or  expounding.  Then  he  said  that  they  .would  sing 
to  the  praise  of  the  Lord  the  XCIII.  Psalm — himself  leading  off 
with  the  fine  old  tune  of  Martyrdom ;  and  this  the  young  people 
sang  very  well  indeed,  though  they  were  a  little  interfered  with 
by  the  uncertain  treble  of  the  married  women  and  the  bovine 
baritone  of  the  elder.  Thereafter  the  minister  offered  up  a  prayer, 
in  which  very  pointed  reference  was  made  to  the  brother  and  sister 
who  had  come  from  the  far  mountains  to  dwell  within  the  gates 
of  the  city ;  and  then  all  of  them  rose,  and  the  maidservants  with* 
drew,  and  those  remaining  who  had  to  go  began  to  get  ready  for 
their  departure. 

*  Come  over  and  see  us  soon  again,'  the  minister  said  to  him, 
as  they  followed  him  into  the  lobby;  but  the  minister's  wife 
did  not  repeat  that  friendly  invitation. 

*  Ronald,'  the  little  Maggie  whispered — and  her  lips  were 
rather  tremulous,  *if  you  hear  from  Meenie,  will  you  let  me 
know?' 

*  But  I  am  pot  likely  to  hear  from  her,  lass,'  said  he,  with  hia 
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hand  upon  her  shoulder.  *  You  must  write  to  her  youreelf,  and 
she  will  answer,  and  send  ye  the  news.' 

*  Mind  ye  pass  the  public-houses  on  the  way  gaun  hame,'  said 
the  elder,  by  way  of  finishing  up  the  evening  with  a  joke :  Ronald 
took  no  notice,  but  bade  the  others  good-bye,  and  opened  the 
door,  and  went  out. 

When  he  got  into  the  street,  his  first  startled  impression  was 
that  the  world  was  on  fire— all  the  heavens,  but  especially  the 
southern  heavens,  were  one  blaze  of  soft  and  smoky  blood-red,  into 
which  the  roofs  and  chimney-stacks  of  the  dusky  buildings  rose 
solemn  and  dark.  A  pulsating  crimson  it  was,  now  dying  away 
slightly,  again  gleaming  up  with  a  sudden  fervour ;  and  always  it 
looked  the  more  strange  and  bewildering  because  of  the  heavy 
gloom  of  the  buildings  and  the  ineflfectual  lemon-yellow  points  of 
the  gas-lamps.  Of  course  he  remembered  instantly  what  this 
must  be — ^the  glow  of  the  ironworks  over  there  in  the  south  ;  and 
presently  he  had  turned  his  back  on  that  sullen  radiance,  and  was 
making  away  for  the  north  side  of  the  city. 

But  when  he  emerged  from  the  comparative  quiet  of  the 
southern  thoroughfares  into  the  glare  and  roar  of  Jamaica-street 
and  Argyll-street,  all  around  him  there  seemed  even  more  of 
bewilderment  than  in  the  day-time.  The  unceasing  din  of  tram- 
way-cars and  vans  and  carts  still  filled  the  air ;  but  now  there  was 
everywhere  a  fierce  yellow  blaze  of  gaslight — glowing  in  the  great 
stocked  windows,  streaming  out  across  the  crowded  pavements,  and 
shining  on  the  huge  gilded  letters  and  sprawling  advertisements 
of  the  shops.  Then  the  people — a  continuous  surge,  as  of  a  river ; 
the  men  begrimed  for  the  most  part,  here  and  there  two  or  three 
drunk  and  bawling,  the  women  with  cleaner  faces,  but  most  of 
them  bareheaded,  with  Highland  shawls  wrapped  round  their 
shoulders.  The  suffused  crimson  glow  of  the  skies  was  scarcely 
visible  now ;  this  horizontal  blaze  of  gaslight  killed  it ;  and  through 
the  yellow  glare  passed  the  dusky  phantasmagoria  of  a  city's  life 
— the  cars  and  horses,  the  grimy  crowds.  Buchanan-street,  it 
is  true,  was  less  noisy ;  and  he  walked  quickly,  glad  to  get  out  of 
that  terrible  din ;  and  by  and -by,  when  he  got  away  up  to  Port- 
Dundas  Road,  where  his  lodging  was,  he  found  the  world  grown 
quite  quiet  again,  and  gloomy  and  dark,  save  for  the  solitary  gas- 
lamps  and  the  faint  dull  crimson  glow  sent  across  from  the 
southern  skies. 

He  went  up  the  stone  stair,  was  admitted  to  the  house,  and 
shown  into  the  apartment  that  his  brother  bad  secured  for  him« 
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It  had  formerly  been  used  as  a  sittiDg-room,  with  a  bedroom 
attached  ;  but  now  these  were  separated,  and  a  bed  was  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  little  parlour,  which  was  plainly  and  not  untidily 
furnished.  When  his  landlady  left,  he  proceeded  to  unpack  his 
things,  getting  out  first  his  books,  which  he  placed  on  the  mantel- 
shelf to  be  ready  for  use  in  the  morning ;  then  he  made  some 
further  disposition  of  his  belongings ;  and  then — ^then  somehow 
he  fell  away  from  this  industrious  mood,  and  became  more  and 
more  absent,  and  at  last  went  idly  to  the  window,  and  stood  look- 
ing out  there.  There  was  not  much  to  be  seen — a  few  lights 
about  the  Caledonian-railway  Station,  some  dusky  sheds,  and  that 
faint  red  glow  in  the  sky. 

But — Inver-Mudal?  Well,  if  only  he  had  reflected,  Inver- 
Mudal  must  at  this  moment  have  been  just  about  as  dark  as  was 
this  railway-station  and  the  neighbourhood  surrounding  it — 
unless,  indeed,  it  happened  to  be  a  clear  starlit  night  away  up 
there  in  the  north,  with  the  heavens  shining  beautiful  and 
benignant  over  Clebrig,  and  the  loch,  and  the  little  hamlet  among 
the  trees.  However,  that  was  not  the  Inver-Mudal  he  was  think- 
ing of ;  it  was  the  Inver-Mudal  of  a  clear  spring  day,  with  sweet 
winds  blowing  across  the  moors,  and  the  sunlight  yellow  on 
Clebrig's  slopes,  and  Loch  Naver's  waters  all  a  rippling  and  daz- 
zling blue.  And  Mr.  Murray  standing  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  and 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  joking  with  any  one  that  passed ;  and  the 
saucy  Nelly  casting  glances  among  the  lads ;  and  Harry  with  dark 
suspicions  of  rats  wherever  he  could  find  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the 
bam ;  and  Maggie,  under  instruction  of  Dancan  the  ploughman, 
driving  the  two  horses  hauling  a  harrow  over  the  rough  brown 
land;  and  everywhere  the  birds  singing;  and  the  young  com 
showing  green ;  and  then — just  as  the  chance  might  be — ^Aleenie 
coming  along  the  road,  her  golden-brown  hair  blown  by  the  wind, 
her  eyes  about  as  blue  as  Loch  Naver's  shining  waters,  and  herself 
calling,  with  laughter  and  scolding,  to  Maggie  to  desist  from  that 
tomboy  work.  And  where  was  it  all  gone  now  ?  He  seemed  to 
have  shut  his  eyes  upon  that  beautiful,  clear,  joyous  world ;  and 
to  have  plunged  into  a  hideous  and  ghastly  dream.  The  roar  and 
yellow  glare — ^the  black  houses — ^the  lurid  crimson  in  the  sky — 
the  terrible  loneliness  and  silence  of  this  very  room — ^well,  he  could 
not  quite  understand  it  yet.  But  perhaps  it  would  not  always 
seem  so  bewildering ;  perhaps  one  might  grow  accustomed  in 
time?— and  teach  oneself  to  forget?  And  then  again  he  had 
resolved  that  he  would  not  read  over  any  more  the  verses  he  had 
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written  in  the  olden  days  about  Meenie,  and  the  hills  and  the 
streams  and  the  straths  that  knew  her  and  loved  her — for  these 
idle  rhymes  made  him  dream  dreams;  that  is  to  say,  he  had 
almost  resolved — he  had  very  nearly  resolved — that  he  would  not 
read  over  any  more  the  verses  he  had  written  about  Meenie. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

GREY   DAYS. 


But,  after  all,  that  first  plunge  into  city-life  had  had  something 
of  the  excitement  of  novelty ;  it  was  the  settling  down  thereafter 
to  the  dull  monotonous  round  of  labour,  in  this  lonely  room,  with 
the  melancholy  grey  world  of  mist  surrounding  him  and  shutting 
him  in,  that  was  to  test  the  strength  of  his  resolve.  The  first 
day  was  not  so  bad ;  for  now  and  again  he  would  relieve  the  slow 
tedium  of  the  hours  by  doing  a  little  carpentering  about  the  room ; 
and  the  sharp  soimd  of  hammer  and  nail  served  to  break  in  upon 
that  hushed,  slumberous  murmur  of  the  great  city  without  that 
seemed  a  mournful,  distant,  oppressive  thing.  But  the  next  day 
of  this  solitary  life  (for  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  week  he 
was  to  see  Mr.  Weems)  was  dreadful.  The  dull,  silent,  grey  hours 
would  not  go  by.  Wrestling  with  Ewart's  *  Agricultural  Assistant,' 
or  Balfour's  ^  Elements  of  Botany,'  or  with  distressing  problems 
in  land-surveying  or  timber-measuring,  he  would  think  the  time 
had  passed ;  and  then,  going  to  the  window  for  a  moment's  relief 
to  eye  and  brain,  he  would  see  by  the  clock  of  the  railway-station 
that  barely  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  last  he  had  looked  at 
the  obdurate  hands.  How  he  envied  the  porters,  the  cab-drivers, 
the  men  who  were  loading  or  unloading  the  wagons;  they 
seemed  all  so  busy  and  contented ;  they  were  getting  through 
with  their  work ;  they  had  something  to  show  for  their  labour ; 
they  had  companions  to  t>alk  to  and  joke  with ;  sometimes  he 
thought  he  could  hear  them  laughing.  And  ah,  how  much  more 
he  envied  the  traveller  who  drove  up  and  got  leisurely  out  of  the 
cab,  and  had  his  luggage  carried  into  the  station,  himself  following 
and  disappearing  from  view !  Whither  was  he  going,  then,  away 
from  this  great,  melancholy  city,  with  its  slow  hours,  and  wan 
skies,  and  dull,  continuous,  stupefying  murmur?  Whither, 
indeed  I — away  by  the  silver  links  of  Forth,  perhaps,  with  the 
casUed  rock  of  Stirling  rising  into  the  windy  blue  and  white ; 
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away  by  the  wooded  banks  of  Allan  Water  and  the  bonny  Braes 
of  Doune ;  by  Strathyre,  and  Glenogle,  and  Glenorchy ;  and  past 
the  towering  peaks  of  Ben  Cruachan,  and  out  to  the  far-glancing 
waters  of  the  western  seas.  Indeed  it  is  a  sore  pity  that  Miss 
Carry  Hodson,  in  a  fit  of  temper,  had  cnished  together  and  thrust 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boat  the  newspaper  containing  an  estimate 
of  Ronald's  little  Highland  poem ;  if  only  she  had  handed  it  on  to 
him,  he  would  have  learned  that  the  sentiment  of  nostalgia  is 
too  slender  and  fallacious  a  thing  for  any  sensible  person  to 
bother  his  head  about ;  and,  instead  of  wasting  his  time  in  gazing 
at  the  front  of  a  railway-station,  he  would  have  gone  resolutely 
back  to  Strachan's  *  Agricultural  Tables '  and  the  measuring  and 
mapping  of  surface  areas. 

On  the  third  day  he  grew  desperate. 

*  In  God's  name  let  us  see  if  there's  not  a  bit  of  blue  sky 
anywhere  1 '  he  said  to  himself;  and  he  flung  his  books  aside,  and 
put  on  his  Glengarry  cap,  and  took  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and 
went  out. 

Alas  !  that  there  were  no  light  pattering  steps  following  him 
down  the  stone  stair ;  the  faithful  Harry  had  had  to  be  left  behind, 
under  charge  of  Mr.  Murray  of  the  inn.  And  indeed  Bonald 
found  it  so  strange  to  be  going  out  without  some  companion  of 
the  kind  that  when  he  passed  into  the  wide,  dull  thoroughfare, 
he  looked  up  and  down  everywhere  to  see  if  he  could  not  find 
some  homeless  wandering  cur  that  he  could  induce  to  go  with  him. 
But  there  was  no  sign  of  dog-life  visible ;  for  the  matter  of  that 
there  was  little  sign  of  any  other  kind  of  life ;  there  was  nothing 
before  him  but  the  wide,  empty,  dull-hued  street,  apparently 
terminating  in  a  great  wilderness  of  india-rubber  works  and  oil- 
works  and  the  like,  all  of  them  busily  engaged  in  pouring 
volumes  of  smoke  through  tall  chimneys  into  the  already  suffi- 
ciently murky  sky. 

But  when  he  got  further  north,  he  found  that  there  were 
lanes  and  alleys  permeating  this  mass  of  public  works;  and 
eventually  he  reached  a  canal,  and  crossed  that,  deeming  that 
if  he  kept  straight  on  he  must  reach  the  open  country  somewhere. 
As  yet  he  could  make  out  no  distance  :  blocks  of  melancholy  soot- 
begrimed  houses,  timber-yards,  and  blank  stone  walls  shut  in  the 
view  on  every  hand ;  moreover  there  was  a  brisk  north  wind 
blowing  that  was  sharply  pungent  with  chemical  fumes  and  also 
gritty  with  dust ;  so  that  he  pushed  on  quickly,  anxious  to  get 
some  clean  air  into  his  lungs,  and  anxious,  if  that  were  possible. 
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to  get  a  gUmpse  of  green  fields  and  blue  skies.  For,  of  course, 
he  could  not  always  be  at  his  books ;  and  this,  as  he  judged,  must 
be  the  nearest  way  out  into  the  country ;  and  he  could  not  do 
better  than  gain  some  knowledge  of  his  surroundings,  and  per- 
chance discover  some  more  or  less  secluded  sylvan  retreat,  where, 
in  idle  time,  he  might  pass  an  hour  or  so  with  his  pencil  and 
his  vei-ses  and  his  memories  of  the  moors  and  hills. 

But  the  further  out  he  got,  the  more  desolate  and  desolating 
became  the  scene  around  him.  Here  was  neither  town  nor 
country ;  or  rather,  both  were  there ;  and  both  were  dead.  He 
came  upon  a  bit  of  hawthorn-hedge ;  the  stems  were  coal-black, 
the  leaves  begrimed  out  of  all  semblance  to  natural  foliage. 
There  were  long  straight  roads,  sometimes  fronted  by  a  stone 
wall,  and  sometimes  by  a  block  of  buildings — dwelling-houses, 
apparently,  but  of  the  most  squalid  and  dingy  description ;  the 
windows  opaque  with  dirt ;  the  *  closes '  foul ;  the  pavements  in 
front  unspeakable.  But  the  most  curious  thing  was  the  lifeless 
aspect  of  this  dreary  neighbourhood.  Where  were  the  people  ? 
Here  or  there  two  or  three  ragged  children  would  be  playing  in 
the  gutter ;  or  perhaps,  in  a  dismal  little  shop,  an  old  woman 
might  be  seen,  with  some  half-withered  apples  and  potatoes  on 
the  counter.  But  where  were  the  people  who  at  one  time  or 
other  must  have  inhabited  these  great,  gaunt,  gloomy  tenements  ? 
He  came  to  a  dreadful  place  called  Saracen  Cross — a  very  picture 
of  desolation  and  misery;  the  tall  blue-black  buildings  showing 
hardly  any  sign  of  life  in  their  upper  flats;  the  shops  below 
being  for  the  most  part  tenantless,  the  windows  rudely  boarded 
over.  It  seemed  as  if  some  blight  had  fallen  over  the  land,  first 
obliterating  the  fields,  and  then  laying  its  witheriDg  hand  on  the 
houses  that  had  been  built  on  them.  And  yet  these  melancholy- 
looking  buildings  were  not  wholly  uninhabited  ;  here  or  there  a 
face  was  visible — but  always  of  women  or  children ;  and  perhaps 
the  men-folk  were  away  at  work  somewhere  in  a  factory.  Any- 
how, under  this  dull  grey  sky,  with  a  dull  grey  mist  in  the  air, 
and  with  a  strange  silence  everywhere  around,  the  place  seemed 
a  City  of  the  Dead ;  he  could  not  understand  how  human  beings 
could  live  in  it  at  all. 

At  last,  however,  he  came  to  some  open  spaces  that  still  bore 
some  half*decipherable  marks  of  the  country ;  and  his  spirits  rose 
a  little.  He  even  tried  to  sing  *  0  say,  will  you  marry  me,  Nelly 
Munro? ' — to  force  himself  into  a  kind  of  liveliness,  as  it  were, 
and  to  prove  to  himself  that,  things  were  not  quite  so  bad  after 
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all.  But  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat.  His  voice  sounded 
strangely  in  this  silent  and  sickly  solitude.  And  at  last  he  stood 
stock-still,  to  have  a  look  round  about  him,  and  to  make  out  what 
kind  of  a  place  this  was  that  he  had  entered  into. 

Well,  it  was  a  very  strange  kind  of  place.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  forgotten  by  somebody,  when  all  the  other  land  near  was 
being  ploughed  through  by  railway-lines  and  heaped  up  into 
embankments.  Undoubtedly  there  were  traces  of  the  country 
still  remaining — ^and  even  of  agriculture :  here  and  there  a  line 
of  trees,  stunted  and  nipped  by  the  poisonous  air ;  a  straggling 
hedge  or  two,  withered  and  black ;  or  patch  of  com,  of  a  pallid 
and  hopeless  colour;  and  a  meadow  with  cattle  feeding  in  it. 
But  the  road  that  led  through  these  bucolic  solitudes  was  quite 
new  and  made  of  cinders ;  in  the  distance  it  seemed  to  lose  itself 
in  a  network  of  railway  embankments ;  while  the  background  of 
this  strange  simulacrum  of  a  landscape — so  far  as  that  could  be 
seen  through  the  pall  .of  mist  and  smoke — seemed  to  consist  of 
further  houses,  ironworks,  and  tall  chimney-stacks.  Anything 
more  depressing  and  disconsolate  he  had  never  witnessed ;  nay, 
he  had  had  no  idea  that  any  such  God-forsaken  neighbourhood 
existed  anywhere  in  the  world  ;  and  he  thought  he  would  much 
rather  be  back  at  his  books  than  wandering  through  this  dead 
and  spectral  land.  Moreover  it  was  beginning  to  rain — a  thin, 
pertinacious  drizzle  that  seemed  to  hang  in  the  thick  and  clammy 
air ;  and  so  he  struck  away  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  some 
houses,  guessing  that  there  he  would  find  some  way  of  getting 
back  to  the  city  other  than  that  ghastly  one  he  had  come  by. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  these  houses — a  suburb  or  village 
this  seemed  to  be  that  led  in  a  straggling  fashion  up  to  the  crest 
of  a  small  hill— it  was  raining  heavily.  Now  ordinarily  a  game- 
keeper in  the  Highlands  is  not  only  indifferent  to  rain,  but 
apparently  incapable  of  perceiving  the  existence  of  it.  When  was 
wet  weather  at  Inver-Mudal  ever  known  to  interfere  with  the 
pursuits  or  occupations  of  anybody  ? — WTiy,  the  lads  there  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  taking  shelter  from  the  rain  as  a  terrier 
would.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  walking  over  wet  heather  in 
knickerbocker-stockings  and  shoes,  the  water  quite  clean,  and  the 
exercise  keeping  legs  and  feet  warm  enough,  and  it  is  entirely 
another  thing  to  be  walking  through  mud  made  of  black  cinders, 
with  clammy  trousers  flapping  coldly  round  one's  ankles.  Nay,  so 
miserable  was  all  this  business  that  he  took  refuge  in  an  entry 
leading  into  one  of  those  *  lands  '  of  houses ;  and  there  he  stood. 
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in  the  cold  stone  passage,  with  a  chill  wind  blowing  through  it, 
looking  out  on  the  swimming  pavements,  and  the  black  and  muddy 
Toad,  and  the  dull  stone  walls,  and  the  mournful  skies.  A  bare- 
headed ragged  little  boy  came  crouching  in  for  shelter. 

*  What  place  is  this?'  he  asked — he  was  nearly  prefixing  an 
adjective  to  *  place,'  but  regard  for  the  innocence  of  youth  pre- 
vented him. 

'  Springbum,'  said  the  grimy-£Eiced  urchin,  looking  up  in  amaze- 
ment. 

*  How  far  is  it  from  Glasgow  ? ' 

*  It's  no  faur.' 

« Well,  but  how  far,  man  ? ' 

*  I  dinna  ken.' 

*  That's  the  road  there,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Ay ;  ye  gang  by  the  cemetery,  and  in  to  St.  Rollox.' 

*  Do  you  live  here  ? ' 
*Ay.' 

Ronald  looked  at  the  miserable  little  wretch ;  and  tried  \o 
think  what  kind  of  an  infancy  this  must  be  to  drag  through — in 
this  dismal  no-man's-land,  with  its  rain,  and  mud,  and  misty 
skies,  with  never  a  gooseberry-bush  to  plunder,  nor  a  blackbird  to 
tame,  nor  a  butterfly  to  chase  along  the  hedgerows.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  of  his  own  boyhood  in  East  Lothian — ^the  seek- 
ing for  nests  in  the  young  larch-trees,  the  swinging  on  the  beechen 
boughs,  the  long  day's  gathering  of  blackberries,  the  fishing  with 
bent  pin  and  worm  in  the  meadow  pool,  where  the  clear  brown 
bum  ran  deep  under  the  grassy  bank.  And  the  pet  rabbits,  and 
the  squirrels,  and  starlings,  and  nests  of  young  ^linties' — this 
poor  little  devil  knew  no  more  of  tbese  than  he  did  of  apple-laden 
orchards  or  of  breezy  heather  slopes,  and  glens  where  daring  and 
climbing  could  get  at  the  ripe  red  berries  of  the  rowan.  What  an 
infancy  to  drag  through — among  foundries,  and  factories,  and 
railway-works,  grimy  stone  walls  everywhere,  the  air  opaque,  the 
skies  of  this  monotonous  melancholy  hue.     And  as  for  playthings  ? 

*  What  would  ye  buy  if  I  gave  ye  a  penny,  my  man  ? '  Eonald 
asked  of  him. 

The  tatterdemalion  looked  up,  but  did  not  answer.  Perhaps 
his  experience  in  that  direction  was  limited ;  more  probably  still 
he  imagined  that  the  stranger  was  merely  chaffing  him. 

'  There  you  are ' — and  Ronald  ofiered  him  the  penny.  But 
he  made  no  effort  to  take  it ;  doubtless  he  surmised  that  *  the 
man '  would  snatch  it  away  ere  he  got  it :  that  is  a  familiar  joke. 
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And  then  at  last  he  made  bold  to  take  it — wondering,  Jippar6ntly, 
that  *  the  man '  did  not  seize  it  again,  or  cuff  his  ears,  or  some* 
thing  of  the  like ;  and  then  he  looked  up  suspiciously. 

*Is't  a  guid  yin?' 

*  WTiy,  of  course  it  is.  Can't  you  tell  a  good  penny  from  a 
bad  one  ? ' 

The  next  moment  he  had  disappeared.  He  had  sneaked  out 
into  the  rain,  no  doubt  fearful  that  the  stranger  would  rob  him 
again  of  this  precious  thing  that  he  held  fast  in  his  fingers.  And 
so  Eonald  resumed  his  blank  gazing  out  into  the  muddy  and 
misty  world. 

At  length,  the  rain  moderating  somewhat,  he  issued  out  from 
this  shelter,  and  set  forth  for  the  town.  A  tramway-ear  passed 
him ;  but  he  had  no  mind  to  be  jammed  in  amongst  a  lot  of 
elderly  women,  all  damp  and  with  dripping  umbrellas.  Nay,  he 
was  trying  to  convince  himself  that  the  very  discomfort  of  this 
dreary  march  homeward — through  mud  and  drizzle  and  fog- 
was  a  wholesome  thing.  After  that  glimpse  of  the  kind  of  country 
that  lay  outside  the  town — in  this  direction,  at  least — there  would 
be  less  temptation  for  him  to  throw  down  his  books  and  go  off  for 
idle  strolls.  He  assured  himself  that  he  ought  to  be  glad  that  he 
found  no  verdant  meadows  and  purling  brooks ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  aspect  of  this  suburban  territory  was  suflSciently  appal- 
ling to  drive  him  back  to  his  lodgings.  All  the  same,  when  he 
did  arrive  there,  he  was  somewhat  disheartened  and  depressed ; 
and  he  went  up  the  stone  staircase  slowly ;  and  when  he  entered 
that  solitary,  dull  little  room,  and  sate  down,  he  felt  limp,  and 
damp,  and  tired — tired,  after  a  few  miles'  walk !  And  then  he 
took  to  his  books  again,  with  his  mouth  set  hard. 

Late  that  night  he  was  sitting  as  usual  alone,  and  rather 
absently  turning  over  his  papers ;  and  already  it  had  come  to  this, 
that  now,  when  he  chanced  to  read  any  of  these  writings  of  his  of 
former  days,  they  seemed  to  have  been  written  by  some  one  else. 
Who  was  this  man,  then,  that  seemed  to  go  through  the  world 
with  a  laugh  and  a  song,  as  it  were ;  rating  this  one,  praising 
that ;  having  it  all  his  own  way ;  and  with  never  a  thought  of 
the  morrow  ?  But  there  was  one  piece  in  particular  that  struck 
home.  It  was  a  description  of  the  little  terrier ;  he  had  pencilled 
it  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  one  warm  summer  day  when  he  was 
lying  at  full  length  on  the  heather,  with  Harry  not  half-a-dozen 
yards  off,  his  nose  between  his  paws.  Harry  did  not  know  that 
his  picture  was  being  taken. 
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AuM^  grey,  and  grizzled  ;  yellow  een  ; 

A  nose  as  brown's  a  berry ; 
A  wit  as  sharp  as  ony  preen — 

ThaVs  my  wee  cJhieftain  Harry. 

Lord  sokes  ! — the  courage  of  the  man  ! 

The  biggest  barn-yard  ratten^ 
He'll  snip  him  by  tits  neck,  *  o'er-haji,* 

As  he  tlie  deil  had  gattev. 

And  when  his  master's  work  on  hand, 

There's  none  maun  come  anear  him  ; 
The  biggest  Duke  in  all  Scotland, 

My  Harry's  teeth  would  fear  him. 

But  ordinar'  toise-like /owl  orfreen, 

IIb*s  harmless  as  a  kitten  ; 
As  soon  he'd  think  o'  worryin' 

A  hennie  when  she's  sittln. 

But  Harry,  lad,  ye're  groicin'  auld  ; 

Your  days  are  gettin  fewer  ; 
And  maybe  Heaven  Jias  made  a  f auld 

For  such  wee  things  as  you  are. 

And  what  strange  kintra  will  that  be  ? 

And  will  they  fill  your  coggics  ? 
And  lohafna  strange  folk  there  icill  see 

There's  loaterfor  the  doggies  ? 

Ae  thing  I  brawly  ken;  it's  this — 

Ye  may  hae  work  or  play  there  ; 
But  if  your  master  ones  ye  miss, 

I'm  bound  ye  winna  stay  there. 

It  was  the  last  verse  that  struck  home.  It  was  through  no  failure 
of  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  Harry  that  he  was  now  at 
Inver-Mudal ;  it  was  his  master  that  had  played  him  false  and 
severed  the  old  companionship.  And  he  kept  thinking  about  the 
little  terrier;  and  wondering  whether  he  missed  his  master  as 
much  as  his  master  missed  him  ;  and  wondering  whether  Meenie 
had  ever  a  word  for  him  as  she  went  by — for  she  and  Harry  had 
always  been  great  friends.  Nay,  perhaps  Meenie  might  not  take 
it  ill  if  Maggie  wrote  to  her  for  news  of  the  little  dog ;  and  then 
Meenie  would  answer;  and  might  not  her  letter  take  a  wider 
scope,  and  say  something  about  the  people  there,  and  about 
herself  ?     Surely  she  would  do  that ;  and  some  fine  morning  the 
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answer — in  Meenie*s  handwriting — would  be  delivered  in  Abbots- 
ford-place  ;  and  he  knew  that  Maggie  would  not  be  long  in 
apprising  him  of  the  same.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  might  himself 
become  possessed  of  that  precious  missive;  and  bring  it  away 
with  him ;  and  from  time  to  time  have  a  glance  at  this  or  that 
sentence  of  it — in  Meenie's  own  actual  handwriting — ^when  the 
long  dull  work  of  the  day  Was  over,  and  his  fancy  free  to  fly  away 
to  the  north  again,  to  Strath-Terry,  and  Clebrig,  and  Loch  Naver, 
and  the  neat  small  cottage  with  the  red  blinds  in  the  windows. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  long  time  now  since  he  had  left  all  of  these ; 
he  felt  as  though  Glasgow  had  engulfed  him :  while  the  day  of 
his  rescue — the  day  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  ambitious  designs — 
was  now  growing  more  and  more  distant  and  vague  and  uncertain, 
leaving  him  only  the  slow  drudgery  of  these  weary  hours.  But 
Meenie's  letter  would  be  a  kind  of  talisman ;  to  see  her  hand- 
writing would  be  like  hearing  her  speak;  and  surely  this  dull 
little  lodging  was  quiet  enough,  so  that  in  the  hushed  silence  of 
the  evening,  he,  reading  those  cheerful  phrases,  might  persuade 
himself  that  it  was  Meenie's  voice  he  was  listening  to,  with  the 
quiet,  clear,  soft  laugh  that  so  well  he  remembered. 

And  so  these  first  days  went  by ;  and  he  hoped  in  time  to  get 
more  accustomed  to  this  melancholy  life ;  and  doggedly  he  stuck 
to  the  task  he  had  set  before  him.  As  for  the  outcome  of  it  all — 
well,  that  did  not  seem  quite  so  facile  nor  so  fine  a  thing  as  it 
had  appeared  before  he  came  away  from  the  north ;  but  he  left  that 
for  the  future  to  decide ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  was  above  all 
anxious  not  to  perplex  himself  by  the  dreaming  of  idle  dreams. 
He  had  come  to  Glasgow  to  work,  not  to  build  impossible  castles 
in  the  air. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

KATE. 


And  yet  it  was  a  desperately  hard  ordeal ;  for  this  man  was  by 
nature  essentially  joyous,  and  sociable,  and  fitted  to  be  the  king 
of  all  good  company ;  and  the  whole  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in 
the  open,  in  brisk  and  active  exercise ;  and  sunlight  and  fresh  air 
were  to  him  as  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  But  here  he  was, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  chained  to  these  dismal  tasks ;  in 
solitude ;  with  the  far  white  dream  of  ambition  becoming  more 
and  more  distant  and  obscured ;  and  with  a  terrible  consciousness 
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ever  growing  upon  him  that  in  coming  away  from  even  the  mere 
neighbourhood  of  Meenie,  fix)m  the  briefest  companionship  with 
her,  he  had  sacrificed  the  one  beautiful  thing,  the  one  precious 
possession,  that  his  life  had  ever  held  for  him  or  would  hold. 
What  though  the  impalpable  barrier  of  Grlengask  and  Orosay  rose 
between  him  and  her?  He  was  no  sentimental  Claude  Melnotte ; 
he  had  common  sense;  he  accepted  facts.  Of  course  Meenie 
would  go  away  in  due  time.  Of  course  she  was  destined  for 
higher  things.  But  what  then?  What  of  the  meanwhile? 
Could  anything  happen  to  him  quite  so  wonderful,  or  worth  the 
striving  for,  as  Meenie's  smile  to  him  as  she  met  him  in  the  road? 
What  for  the  time  being  made  the  skies  full  of  brightness ;  and 
made  the  pulses  of  the  blood  flow  gladly;  and  the  day  become 
charged  with  a  kind  of  buoyancy  of  life  ?  And  as  for  these 
vague  ambitions  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had  bartered  away  his 
freedom  and  sold  himself  into  slavery — towards  what  did  they 
tend  ?  For  whom  ?  The  excited  atmosphere  the  Americans  had 
brought  with  them  had  departed  now :  alas  I  this  other  atmosphere 
into  which  he  had  plunged  was  dull  and  sad  enough,  in  all  con- 
science \  and  the  leaden  days  weighed  down  upon  him ;  and  the 
slow  and  solitary  hours  would  not  go  by. 

One  evening  he  was  coming  into  the  town  by  way  of  the 
Pollokshaws  road ;  he  had  spent  the  afternoon  hard  at  work  with 
Mr.  Weems,  and  was  making  home  again  to  the  silent  little 
lodging  in  the  north.  He  had  now  been  a  month  and  more  in 
Grlasgow,  and  had  formed  no  kind  of  society  or  companionship 
whatever.  Once  or  twice  he  had  looked  in  at  his  brother^s ;  but 
that  was  chiefly  to  see  how  the  little  Maggie  was  going  on ;  his 
sister-in-law  gave  him  no  over-friendly  welcome ;  and  indeed  the 
social  atmosphere  of  the  Reverend  Andrew's  house  was  far  from 
being  congenial  to  him.  As  for  the  letter  of  introduction  that 
Meenie  had  given  him  to  her  married  sister,  of  course  he  had  not 
had  the  presumption  to  deliver  that ;  he  had  accepted  the  letter, 
and  thanked  Meenie  for  it — for  it  was  but  another  act  of  her 
always  thoughtful  kindness ;  but  Mrs.  Oenmiill  ^v^  the  wife  of  a 
partner  in  a  large  warehouse ;  and  they  lived  in  Queen's  Crescent ; 
and  altogether  Ronald  had  no  thought  of  calling  on  them — 
although  to  be  sure  he  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Gemmill  had  been 
making  sufficiently  minute  and  even  curious  inquiries  with  regard 
to  him  of  a  member  of  his  brother's  congregation  whom  she  hap- 
pened to  know.     No ;  he  lived  his  life  alone  ;  wrestling  with  the 
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weariness  of  it  as  best  he  might ;  and  not  quite  knowing,  perhaps, 
how  deeply  it  was  eating  into  his  heart. 

Well,  he  was  walking  absently  home  on  this  dull  grey  evening, 
watching  the  lamplighter  adding  point  after  point  to  the  long 
string  of  golden  stars,  when  there  went  by  a  smartly-appointed 
dogcart.  He  did  not  particularly  remark  the  occupants  of  the 
vehicle,  though  he  knew  they  were  two  women,  and  that  one  of 
them  was  driving;  his  glance  fell  rather  on  the  well-groomed 
cob,  and  he  thought  the  varnished-oak  dogcart  looked  neat  and 
business-like.  The  next  second  it  was  pulled  up;  there  was  a 
pause,  during  which  time  he  was  of  course  drawing  nearer ;  and 
then  a  woman's  voice  called  to  him — 

*  Bless  me,  is  that  you,  Bonald  ? ' 

He  looked  up  in  amazement.  And  who  was  this,  then,  who 
had  turned  her  head  round  and  was  now  regarding  him  with  her 
laughing,  handsome,  bold  black  eyes  ?  She  was  a  woman  appa- 
rently of  five-and-thirty  or  so,  but  exceedingly  well-preserved 
and  comely  ;  of  pleasant  features  and  fresh-complexioned ;  and  of 
rather  a  manly  build  and  carriage — an  appearance  that  was  not 
lessened  by  her  wearing  a  narrow-brimmed  little  billycock  hat. 
And  then,  even  in  this  gathering  dusk,  he  recognised  her;  and 
unconsciously  he  repeated  her  own  words — 

*  Bless  me,  is  that  you,  Mrs.— Mrs. — Menzies  ?  '  for  in  truth 
he  had  almost  forgotten  her  name. 

•Mrs.  This  or  Mrs.  That !'  the  other  cried.  *  I  thought  my 
name  was  Kate — it  used  to  be  anyway.  Well,  I  declare !  Come, 
give  us  a  shake  of  your  hand — auntie,  this  is  my  cousin  Ronald ! 
— and  who  would  hae  thought  of  meeting  you  in  Glasgow,  now  !  * 

*  I  have  been  here  a  month  and  more,'  Eonald  said,  taking  the 
proflFered  hand. 

*  And  never  to  look  near  me  once— there's  friendliness !  Eh, 
and  what  a  man  ye've  grown  to — ye  were  just  a  bit  laddie  when 

I  saw  ye  last — but  aye  after  the  lasses,  though — oh,  aye bless 

me,  what  changes  there  hae  been  since  then !' 

*  Well,  Katie,  it's  not  you  that  have  changed  much  anyway,' 
said  he,  for  he  was  making  out  again  the  old  familiar  girlish 
expression  in  the  firmer  features  of  the  mature  woman. 

« And  what's  brought  ye  to  Glasgow?'  said  she— but  then  she 
corrected  herself :  *  No,  no ;  I'll  have  no  long  story  wi'  you  stand- 
ing on  the  pavement  like  that.  Jump  up  behind,  Eonald,  lad, 
and  come  home  wi'  us,  and  we'll  have  a  crack  thegither ' 

*  Katie,  dear,'  said  her  companion,  who  was  a  little,  while-. 
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faced,  cringing  and  fawning  old  woman,  *  let  me  get  down  and  get 
up  behind.     Your  cousin  must  sit  beside  ye ' 

But  already  Bonald  had  swang  himself  on  to  the  afte]>seat  of 
the  vehicle;  and  Mrs.  Menzies  had  touched  the  cob  with  her 
whip  ;  and  soon  they  were  rattling  away  into  the  town, 

'I  suppose  ye  heard  that  my  man  was  dead?'  said  she, 
presently,  and  partly  turning  round. 

*  I  think  I  did,'  he  answered,  rather  vaguely. 

*  He  was  a  good  man  to  me,  like  Auld  Eobin  Gray,'  said  this 
strapping  widow,  who  certainly  had  a  very  matter-of-fact  way  in 
talking  about  her  deceased  husband.  *  But  he  was  never  the  best 
of  managers,  poor  man.  I've  been  doing  better  ever  since.  We've 
a  better  business — and  not  a  penny  of  mortgage  left  on  the 
tavern.' 

*Weel  ye  may  say  that,  Katie,'  whined  the  old  woman. 
*  There  never  was  such  a  manager  as  you — never.  Ay,  and  the 
splendid  furniture — ^it  was  never  thought  o'  in  his  time — ^bless  'm ! 
A  good  man  he  was,  and  a  kind  man ;  but  no  the  manager  you 
are,  Katie ;  there's  no  such  another  tavern  in  a'  Glesca.' 

Now  although  the  cousinship  with  Bonald  claimed  by  Mrs. 
Menzies  did  not  exist  in  actual  fact — there  was  some  kind  of 
remote  relationship,  however — still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
was  very  ungrateful  and  inconstant  of  him  to  have  let  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  the  pretty  Kate  Bumside  (as  she  was  in  former 
days)  so  entirely  vanish  from  his  mind  and  memory.  Kate 
Bamside  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  Lammermuir 
district ;  and  the  Strangs  and  Burnsides  were  neighbours  as  well 
as  remotely  related  by  blood.  But  that  was  not  the  only  reason 
why  Bonald  ought  to  have  remembered  a  little  more  about  the 
stalwart,  black-eyed,  fresh-cheeked  country  wench  whom,  though 
she  was  some  seven  or  eight  years  or  more  his  senior,  he  had 
boldly  chosen  for  his  sweetheart  in  his  juvenile  days.  Nay,  had 
she  not  been  the  first  inspirer  of  his  muse ;  and  had  he  not  sung 
this  ox-eyed  goddess  in  many  a  laboured  verse,  carefully  con- 
structed after  the  manner  of  Tannahill  or  Motherwell  or  Allan 
Cunningham  ?  The  *  lass  of  Lammer  Law '  he  called  her  in  these 
artless  strains ;  and  Kate  was  far  from  resenting  this  frank  devo- 
tion ;  nay,  she  even  treasured  up  the  verses  in  which  her  radiant 
beauties  were  enumerated,  for  why  should  not  a  comely  East 
Lothian  wench  take  pleasure  in  being  told  that  her  cheeks  out- 
shone the  rose,  and  that  the  *  darts  o'  her  bonnie  black  een  '  had 
slain  their  thousands,  and  that  her  faithful  lover  would  come  to 
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see  her,  ay,  though  the  Himalayas  barred  his  way?  But  tW-n 
alas ! — ^as  happens  in  the  world — the  faithful  lover  was  sent  off 
into  far  neighbourhoods  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  training 
pointers  and  setters;  and  Kate's  father  died,  and  the  femily 
dispersed  from  the  farm  ;  Kate  went  into  service  in  Glasgow,  and 
there  she  managed  to  capture  the  affections  of  an  obese  and 
elderly  publican  whom — she  being  a  prudent  and  sensible  kind  of 
a  creature — she  forthwith  married ;  by-and-by,  through  partaking 
too  freely  of  his  own  wares,  he  considerately  died,  leaving  her  in 
sole  possession  of  the  tavern  (he  had  called  it  a  public-house, 
but  she  soon  changed  all  that,  and  the  place,  too,  when  she  was 
established  as  its  mistress);  and  now  she  was  a  handsome,  buxom, 
firm-nerved  woman,  who  could,  and  did,  look  well  after  her  own 
affairs;  who  had  a  flourishing  business,  a  comfortable  bank- 
account,  and  a  sufficiency  of  friends  of  her  own  way  of  thinking ; 
and  whose  raven-black  hair  did  not  as  yet  show  a  single  streak  of 
grey.  It  was  all  this  latter  part  of  Kate  Bumside's — or  rather, 
Mrs.  Menzies' — career  of  which  Bonald  was  so  shamefully  igno- 
rant ;  but  she  speedily  gave  him  enough  information  about  herself 
as  they  drove  through  the  gas-lit  streets,  for  she  was  a  voluble, 
high-spirited  woman,  who  could  make  herself  heard  when  she 
chose. 

*  Ay,'  said  she  at  length,  *  and  where  have  ye  left  the  good- 
wife,  Ronald?' 

*  What  good-wife?'  said  he. 

*  Ye  dinna  tell  me  that  you're  no  married  yet  ? ' 

*  Not  that  I  know  of,'  said  he. 

*  What  have  ye  been  about,  man  ?  Ye  were  aye  daft  about 
the  lasses ;  and  ye  no  married  yet  ?  What  have  ye  been  about, 
man,  to  let  them  a'  escape  ye  ?' 

*  Some  folk  have  other  things  to  think  of,'  said  he,  evasively. 

*  Dinna  tell  me,'  she  retorted.  *  I  ken  weel  what's  uppermost 
in  the  mind  o'  a  handsome  lad  like  you.  Weel,  if  ye're  no 
married,  ye're  the  next  door  to  it,  I'll  be  bound.  What's  she 
like?' 

*  I'll  tell  ye  when  I  find  her,'  said  he,  drily. 

*  Ye're  a  dark  one;  but  I'll  find  ye  out,  my  man.' 

She  could  not  continue  the  conversation ;  for  they  were  about 
to  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Clyde,  and  the  congested  traffic  made 
her  careful.  And  then  again  Jamaica-street  was  crowded  and 
difficult  to  steer  through ;  but  presently  she  left  that  for  a  quieter 
thoroughfare  leading  off  to  the  right;  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
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had   pulled  up  in  front  of  a  large  tavern,  close  by  a  spacious 
archway. 

*  Auntie,  gang  you  and  fetch  Alec  to  take  the  cob  round,  will 
ye  V  said  she;  and  then  Bonald,  surmising  that  she  had  now 
reached  home,  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  went  to  the  horse's  head. 
Presently  the  groom  appeared,  and  Kate  Menzies  descended  from 
her  chariot. 

Now  in  Glasgow,  for  an  establishment  of  this  kind  to  be 
popular,  it  must  have  a  side  entrance — the  more  the  merrier, 
indeed — by  which  people  can  get  into  the  tavern  without  being 
seen ;  but  besides  this  it  soon  appeared  that  Mrs.  Menzies  had  a 
private  right  of  way  of  her  own.  She  bade  Eonald  follow  her ; 
she  went  through  the  archway ;  produced  a  key  and  opened  a 
door ;  and  then,  passing  along  a  short  lobby,  he  found  himself  in 
what  might  be  regarded  as  the  back-parlour  of  the  public-house, 
but  was  in  reality  a  private  room  reserved  by  Mrs.  Menzies  for 
herself  and  her  intimate  friends.  And  a  very  brilliant  little  apart- 
ment it  was;  handsomely  furnished  and  shining  with  stained  wood, 
plate  glass,  and  velvet ;  the  gas-jets  all  aglow  in  the  clear  globes ; 
the  table  in  the  n[iiddle,  laid  with  a  white  cloth  for  supper,  all 
sparkling  with  crystal  and  polished  electro-plate.  Moreover  (for 
business  is  business)  this  luxurious  little  den  commanded  at  will 
complete  views  of  the  front  premises ;  and  there  was  also  a  door 
leading  thither ;  but  the  door  was  shut,  and  the  red  blinds  were 
drawn  over  the  two  windows,  so  that  the  room  looked  quite  like 
one  in  a  private  dwelling. 

*  And  now,  my  good  woman,*  said  Mrs.  Menzies,  as  she  threw 
her  hat  and  cloak  and  dogskin  gloves  into  a  comer,  *just  you 
mak  them  hurry  up  wi*  supper ;  for  we're  just  home  in  time ;  and 
we'll  want  another  place  at  the  table.  And  tell  Jeannie  there's  a 
great  friend  o'  mine  come  in,  if  she  can  get  anything  special — 
Lord's  sake,  Bonald,  if  I  had  kent  I  was  going  to  fall  in  with  you, 
I  would  have  looked  after  it  mysel'.' 

*  Ye  need  not  bother  about  me,'  said  he,  *  for  supper  is  not 
much  in  my  way — not  since  I  came  to  the  town.  Without  the 
country  air,  I  think  one  would  as  lief  not  sit  down  to  a  table 
at  aU.' 

*  Oh,  I  can  cure  ye  o'  that  complaint,'  she  said,  confidently ; 
and  she  rang  the  bell. 

Instantly  the  door  was  opened,  and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
vast  palatial-looking  place,  with  more  stained  wood,  and  plate- 
glass,  and  velvet,  and  with  several  smartly-dressed  young  ladies 
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standing  or  moving  behind  the  long  mahogany  counters ;  more* 
over,  one  of  these — a  tall  and  serious-eyed  maiden — now  stood 
at  the  partly-opened  door. 

*  Gin  and  bitters,  Mary,'  said  Mrs.  Menzies,  briskly — she  was 
at  this  moment  standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  com- 
placently smoothing  her  hair  with  her  hands,  and  setting  to  rights 
her  mannish  little  neck-tie. 

The  serious-eyed  handmaiden  presently  reappeared,  bringing  a 
small  salver,  on  which  was  a  glass  filled  with  some  kind  of  a  fluid, 
which  she  presented  to  him. 

*  What's  this  ? '  said  he,  appealing  to  his  hostess. 

*  Drink  it  and  find  out,'  said  she;  *  it'll  make  ye  jump  wi' 
hunger,  as  the  Hielanman  said.' 

He  did  as  he  was  bid ;  and  loudly  she  laughed  at  the  wry  face 
that  he  made. 

*  What's  the  matter?' 

*  It's  a  devil  of  a  kind  of  thing,  that,'  said  he ;  for  it  was  a 
first  experience. 

*  Ay,  but  wait  till  ye  find  how  hungry  it  will  make  ye,'  she 
answered;  and  then  she  returned  from  the  mirror.  *And  I'm 
sure  ye'll  no  mind  my  hair  being  a  wee  thing  camstrairy,  Eonald ; 
there's  no  need  for  ceremony  between  auld  freens,  as  the  saying 
is ' 

*  But,  look  here,  Katie,  my  lass,'  said  he — for  perhaps  he  was 
a  little  emboldened  by  that  fiery  fluid,  *  I'm  thinking  that  maybe 
I'm  making  myself  just  a  little  too  much  at  home.  Now,  some 
other  time,  when  ye've  no  company,  I'll  come  in  and  see  ye * 

But  she  cut  him  short  at  once,  and  with  some  pride. 

*  Indeed,  I'll  tell  ye  this,  that  the  day  that  Ronald  Strang 
comes  into  my  house — and  into  my  own  house  too — ^that's  no  the 
day  that  he's  gaun  out  o't  without  eating  and  drinking.  Ma 
certes,  no!  And  as  for  company,  why  there's  none  but  auld 
Mother  Paterson — I  ca'  her  auntie ;  but  she's  no  more  my  auntie 
than  you  are — ^ye  see,  my  man,  Eonald,  a  poor,  unprotected  help- 
less widow-woman  maun  look  after  appearances — for  the  world's 
unco  given  to  leein',  as  Shakespeare  says.  There,  Ronald,  that's 
another  thing,'  she  added  suddenly — *  ye'll  take  me  to  the  theatre ! 
— my  word,  we'll  have  a  box ! ' 

But  these  gay  visions  were  interrupted  by  the  reappearance 
of  Mrs.  Paterson,  who  was  followed  by  a  maidservant  bearing  a 
dish  on  which  was  a  large  sole,  smoking  hot.  Indeed,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  this  was  to  be  a  very  elaborate  banquet. 
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snch  as  Botiald  was  not  at  all  familiar  with ;  and  all  the  care  and 
flattering  attention  his  hostess  could  pay  him  she  paid  him, 
laughing  and  joking  with  him,  and  insisting  on  his  having  the 
very  best  of  everything,  and  eager  to  hand  things  to  him — even 
if  she  rather  ostentatiously  displayed  her  abundant  rings  in  doing 
so.    And  when  Mother  Paterson  said 

•What  will  ye  drink,  Katie  dear?  Some  ale— or  some 
porter? — * 

— the  other  stormily  answered — 

*  Get  out,  ye  daft  auld  wife  I  Ale  or  porter  the  first  day  that 
my  cousin  Ronald  comes  into  my  own  house  ?  Champagne's  the 
word,  woman ;  and  the  best !  What  will  ye  have,  Ronald — what 
brand  do  ye  like  ? — Moett  and  Shandon  ? ' 

Ronald  laughed. 

*  What  do  I  know  about  such  things  ? '  said  he.  <  And  besides, 
there's  no  reason  for  such  extravagance.  There's  been  no  stag 
killed  the  day.' 

*  There's  been  no  stag  killed  the  day,'  she  retorted,  *but 
Ronald  Strang's  come  into  my  house,  and  he'll  have  the  best 
that's  in  it,  or  my  name's  no  Kate  Burnside — or  Kate  Menzies,  I 
should  say,  God  forgie  me !     Ring  the  bell,  auntie.' 

This  time  the  grave-eyed  barmaid  appeared. 

*  A  bottle  of  Moett  and  Shandon,  Mary.' 

*  A  pint  bottle,  m'm  ? ' 

*  A  pint  bottle — ^ye  stupid  idiot  ? '  she  said  (but  quite  good- 
naturedly).    *  A  quart  bottle,  of  course  1 ' 

And  then,  when  the  bottle  was  brought  and  the  glasses  filled, 
she  said — 

'  Here's  your  health,  Ronald ;  and  right  glad  am  I  to  see  you 
looking  so  weel — ye  were  aye  a  bonnie  laddie,  and  ye've  kept  the 
promise  o't — aye,  indeed,  the  whole  o'  you  Strangs  were  a  hand- 
some family — except  your  brother  Andrew,  maybe ' 

*  Do  ye  ever  see  Andrew  ? '  Ronald  said ;  for  a  modest  man  does 
not  like  to  have  his  looks  discussed,  even  in  the  most  flattering 
way. 

Then  loudly  laughed  Kate  Menzies. 

*  Me  ?  Me  gang  and  see  the  Reverend  Andrew  Strang  ?  No 
fears  I  He's  no  one  o'  my  kind.  He'd  drive  me  out  o'  the  house 
wi'  bell,  book,  and  candle.  I  hae  my  ain  friends,  thank  ye — and 
I'm  going  to  number  you  amongst  them,  so  long  as  ye  stop  in 
this  town.     Auntie,  pass  the  bottle  to  Ronald ! ' 

And  so  the  banquet  proceeded — a  roast  fowl  and  bacon,  an 
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apple-tarfc,  cheese  and  biscuits  and  what  not  following  in  due 
succession ;  and  all  the  time  she  was  learning  more  and  more  of 
the  life  that  Bonald  had  led  since  he  had  left  the  Lothians,  and 
freely  she  gave  him  of  her  confidences  in  return.  On  one  point 
she  was  curiously  inquisitive,  and  that  was  as  to  whether  he  had 
not  been  in  some  entanglement  with  one  or  other  of  the  Highland 
lasses  up  there  in  Sutherlandshire ;  and  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  joking  on  that  subject,  which  Ronald  bore  good- 
naturedly  enough ;  finding  it  on  the  whole  the  easier  way  to  let 
her  surmises  have  free  course. 

*  But  ye're  a  dark  one ! '  she  said  at  length.  *  And  ye  would 
hae  me  believe  that  a  strapping  fellow  like  you  hasua  had  the 
lasses  rinnin  after  him  ?     I'm  no  sae  daft.' 

*  111  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Katie,'  he  retorted^  *  the  lasses  in  the 
Highlands  have  their  work  to  look  after ;  they  dinna  live  a'  in 
clover,  like  the  Glasgow  dames.' 

*  Dinna  tell  me — dinna  tell  me,'  she  said. 

And  now,  as  supper  was  over  and  the  table  cleared,  she  went 
to  a  small  mahogany  cabinet  and  opened  it. 

*  I  keep  some  cigars  here  for  my  particular  friends,'  said  Mrs. 
Menzies,  *  but  I'm  sure  I  dinna  ken  which  is  the  best.  Come  and 
pick  for  yourself,  Ronald,  lad :  if  you're  no  certain,  the  best  plan 
is  to  take  the  biggest.' 

*  This  is  surely  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  Katie,'  he  pro- 
tested. 

*  And  what  for  no  ? '  said  she,  boldly.  *  Let  them  enjoy  them- 
selves that's  earned  the  right  to  it.' 

*  But  that's  not  me,'  he  said. 

*  Well,  it's  me,'  she  answered.  *  And  when  my  cousin  Ronald 
comes  into  my  house,  it's  the  best  that's  in  it  that's  at  his  service 
— and  no  great  wonder  either ! ' 

Well,  her  hospitality  was  certainly  a  little  stormy ;  but  the 
handsome  widow  meant  kindly  and  well ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
marvelled  at  if — under  the  soothing  influences  of  the  fragrant 
tobacco — he  was  rather  inclined  to  substitute  for  this  brisk  and 
business-like  Kate  Menzies  of  these  present  days  the  gentler 
figure  of  the  Kate  Burnside  of  earlier  years,  more  especially  as 
she  had  taken  to  talking  of  those  times,  and  of  all  the  escapades 
the  young  lads  and  lasses  used  to  enjoy  on  Hallowe'en-night  or 
during  the  first-footing  at  Hogmanay. 

*  And  now  I  mind  me,  Ronald,'  she  said,  *  ye  used  to  be  a  fine 
singer  when  ye  were  a  lad.     Do  ye  keep  it  up  still  ? ' 
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*  I  sometimes  try,'  he  answered.  *  But  there's  no  been  much 
occasion  since  I  came  to  this  town.  It's  a  lonely  kind  o'  place, 
for  a'  the  number  o'  folk  in  it.' 

*  Well,  now  ye're  among  friends,  give  us  something ! ' 

<  Oh,  that  I  will,  if  ye  like,'  said  he,  readily  ;  and  he  laid  aside 
his  cigar. 

And  then  he  sang — moderating  his  voice  somewhat,  so  that 
he  should  not  be  heard  in  the  front  premises — a  verse  or  two  of 
an  old  favourite — 

*  The  sun  rase  sae  rosy,  tite  gray  hills  adorning, 
Light  sprang  the  laverock,  and  mounted  sae  high,* 

and  if  his  voice  was  quiet,  still  the  clear,  penetrating  quality  of  it 
was  there ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  Kate  Menzies  said  to  him — 
after  a  second  of  irresolution — 

*  Ye  couldna  sing  like  that  when  ye  were  a  lad,  Ronald,  It's 
maist  like  to  gar  a  body  greet.' 

But  he  would  not  sing  any  more  that  night ;  he  guessed  that 
she  must  have  her  business-aflFairs  to  attend  to;  and  he  was 
resolved  upon  going,  in  spite  of  all  her  importunacy.  However, 
as  a  condition,  she  got  him  to  promise  to  come  and  see  her  on  the 
following  eveniug.  It  was  Saturday  night ;  several  of  her  friends 
were  in  the  habit  of  dropping  in  on  that  night;  finally,  she 
pressed  her  entreaty  so  that  he  could  not  well  refuse ;  and,  having 
promised,  he  left. 

And  no  doubt,  as  he  went  home  through  the  great,  noisy, 
lonely  city,  he  felt  warmed  and  cheered  by  this  measure  of  human 
companionship  that  had  befallen  him.  As  for  Kate  Menzies,  it 
would  have  been  a  poor  return  for  her  excessive  kindness  if  he  had 
stopped  to  ask  himself  whether  her  robust  camaraderie  did  not 
annoy  him  a  little.  He  had  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  manners  and  speech  and  ways  of 
refined  and  educated  women ;  indeed,  there  are  few  gamekeepers 
in  the  Highlands  who  have  not  at  one  time  or  another  enjoyed 
that  privilege.  Noble  and  gracious  ladies,  who,  in  the  south, 
would  as  soon  think  of  talking  to  a  doormat  as  of  entering  into 
any  kind  of  general  conversation  with  their  butler  or  coachman, 
will  fall  quite  naturally  into  the  habit — ^when  they  are  living 
away  in  the  seclusion  of  a  Highland  glen  with  the  t*hootingrparty 
at  the  lodge — of  stopping  to  have  a  chat  with  Duncan  or  Hector 
the  gamekeeper  when  they  chance  to  meet  him  coming  along  the 
road  with  his  dogs ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  find  him  worth  the 
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talking  to.  Then,  again,  had  not  Ronald  been  an  almost  daily 
spectator  of  Miss  Douglas's  sweet  and  winning  manners — ^and 
that  continued  through  years ;  and  had  not  the  young  American 
lady,  during  the  briefer  period  she  was  in  the  north,  made  quite 
a  companion  of  him,  in  her  frank  and  brave  fashion  ?  He  had 
almost  to  confess  to  himself  that  there  was  just  a  little  too  much 
of  Mrs.  Menzies'  tempestuous  good-nature ;  and  then  again  he 
refused  to  confess  anything  of  the  kind,  and  quarrelled  with 
himself  for  being  so  ungrateful.  Why,  the  first  bit  of  real,  heart- 
felt friendliness  that  had  been  shown  him  since  he  came  to  this 
great  city ;  and  he  was  to  examine  it,  and  be  doubtful,  and  wish 
that  the  keeper  of  a  tavern  should  be  a  little  more  refined ! 

*  Ronald,  lad,'  he  was  saying  to  himself,  when  he  reached  his 
lodging  in  the  dusky  Port-Dundas  Road,  *  it's  over-fed  stomachs 
that  wax  proud.  You'll  be  better-minded  if  you  keep  to  your 
books  and  plainer  living.' 


CHAPTER  XXVIir. 

A  SOCIAL   EVENING. 


Looking  forward  to  this  further  festivity,  he  worked  hard  at  his 
studies  all  day ;  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  that  he  went  away  down  through  the  roaring  streets  to 
keep  his  engagement  with  Kate  Menzies.  And  very  snug  and 
comfortable  indeed  did  the  little  parlour  look,  with  its  clear  glass 
globes,  and  warmly-cushioned  seats,  and  brilliant  mirrors  and 
polished  wood.  Kate  herself  (who  was  quite  resplendent  in 
purple  velvet  and  silver  necklace  and  bangles)  was  reading  a 
sporting  newspaper ;  old  Mother  Paterson  was  sewing ;  there  were 
cigar-boxes  on  the  table. 

*  And  what  d'ye  mean,'  cried  the  handsome  widow,  gaily,  when 
he  made  his  appearance,  *  by  coming  at  this  hour  ?  Did  not  I 
tell  ye  we  would  expect  ye  to  supper  ? ' 

*  Would  ye  have  me  eat  you  out  o'  house  and  home,  woman  ? ' 
he  said.     *  Besides,  I  had  some  work  to  get  through.' 

•Well,  sit  down  and  make  yerself  happy;  better  late  than 
never ;  there's  the  cigars ' 

*  I  would  as  lief  smoke  a  pipe,  Katie,  if  ye  don't  object — only 
that  I'm  shamed  to  smoke  in  a  fine  place  like  this ' 

*  What  is't  for,  man  ?     Do  ye  think  I  got  it  np  for  an  exhibi- 
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tion — to  be  put  in  a  glass  case?    And  what'U  ye  drink  now, 
Eonald — some  Moet  and  Sbandon  ? ' 

*  Indeed,  no,*  said  he.     *  If  I  may  light  my  pipe  I  want  nothing 


*  But  I  canna  bear  an  empty  table,*  said  she.  *  Here,  auntie, 
get  your  flounces  and  falderals  out  o'  the  road — bless  us,  woman, 
ye  make  the  place  look  like  a  milliner's  shop  !  And  bring  out  the 
punch-bowl  frae  the  chiffoneer — I  want  ye  to  see  it,  Rouald,  for  it 
was  gien  to  my  gudeman  by  an  auld  ireend  o'  his  in  Ayr,  that 
got  it  from  the  last  of  the  lairds  o'  Garthlie.  And  if  one  or  twa 
o'  them  happen  to  come  in  to-night  we'll  try  a  brew — for  there's 
naething  so  wholesome,  after  a',  as  the  wine  o'  the  country,  and  I 
can  gie  ye  some  o'  the  real  stuff.     Will  ye  no  try  a  drop  the  noo  ? ' 

*No,  thank  ye,  no,  thank  ye,'  said  he,  for  he  had  lit  his  pipe, 
and  was  well  content. 

*  Well,  well,  we'll  have  one  o'  the  lasses  in,  to  set  the  tumblers 
and  the  glasses,  for  I  canna  thole  to  see  a  bare  table  ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  Eonald,  you  and  me  can  hae  a  crack  by  oursels,  and  ye 
can  tell  me  what  ye  mean  to  do  when  ye  get  your  certificate * 

*  If  I  get  it,  ye  mean,  lass.' 

*  No  fears,'  she  said,  confidently ;  *  ye  were  aye  one  o'  the 
clever  ones ;  111  warrant  ye  there's  na  skim-milk  in  your  head 
where  the  brains  should  be.  But  I  want  to  ken  what  ye're  ettling 
at  after  you've  got  the  certificate,  and  what's  your  plans,  and  the 
like ;  for  I've  been  thinking  about  it ;  and  if  there  was  any  kind 
o'  a  starting  needed — the  loan  of  a  bit  something  in  the  way  of  a 
nest-egg,  ye  see — weel,  I  ken  a  place  where  ye  might  get  that,  and 
ye  wouldna  have  to  whistle  long  at  the  yett,  either.' 

Now  there  was  no  mistaking  the  generosity  of  this  offer,  how- 
ever darkly  it  might  be  veiled  by  Kate  Menzies'  figurative  manner 
of  speech;  and  it  was  with  none  the  less  gratitude  that  he 
answered  her  and  explained  that  a  head-foreater  traded  with  the 
capital  of  his  employer,  though,  to  be  sure,  he  might  on  entering 
a  new  situation  have  to  find  sureties  for  him. 

*  Is  it  caution-money  ye  mean,  Bouald  ? '  she  said,  frankly. 

*  Well,  if  a  man  had  no  one  to  speak  for  him — do  one  whose 
word  they  would  take,'  he  said  to  her  (though  all  this  was  guess- 
work on  his  part),  *they  might  ask  him  for  security.  There 
would  be  no  payment  of  money,  of  course,  unless  he  robbed  his 
employer ;  and  then  the  sureties  would  have  to  make  that  good 
as  far  as  they  had  undertaken.  But  it's  a  long  way  off  yet,  Katie, 
and  hardly  worth  speaking  about.  I  dare  say  Lord  Ailine  would 
pay  a  word  for  me.' 
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<And  is  that  a'?'  she  said,  with  a  laugh.  ^Is  that  a' the 
money's  wanted  for — to  guarantee  the  honesty  o*  one  o'  the 
Strangs  o'  Whittermains  ?  Weel,  I'm  no  a  rich  woman,  Bonald 
— for  my  money's  maistly  sunk  in  the  tavern — and  doing  weel 
enough  there  too — ^but  if  it's  a  surety  ye  want,  for  three  hunder 
pounds,  ay,  or  five  hunder  pounds,  just  you  come  to  me,  and  the 
deil's  in't  if  we  canna  manage  it  somehow.' 

*I  thank  ye  for  the  ofiFer  anyway;  I'm  sure  you  mean  it,' 
said  he. 

*  That  lawyer  o'  mine,'  she  continued,  *  is  a  dour  chiel ;  he'll 
no  let  me  do  this ;  and  he's  grumbling  at  that ;  and  a  poor  widow- 
woman  is  supposed  to  hae  nae  soul  o'  her  ain.  I'm  sure  the  fuss 
that  he  makes  about  that  cob — and  only  fifty-five  guineas — ^and 
come  o'  the  best  Clydesdale  stock——' 

'  But  it  was  no  the  expense,  it  was  no  the  expense,  Katie  dear,' 
whined  the  old  woman,  ^  it  was  the  risk  to  your  life  frae  sae  high- 
mettled  a  beast.  Just  think  o't,  at  your  time  o'  life,  wi'  a  grand 
business,  and  yoursel'  the  manager  o'  it,  and  wi'  sae  mony  freends, 
think  what  it  would  be  if  ye  broke  your  neck ' 

*  Broke  your  grandmother's  fiddlestrings  ! '  said  she.  ^  The 
beast's  as  quiet's  a  lamb.  But  that  auld  man,  Peter  Gunn.  I 
suppose  he's  a  good  lawyer — indeed,  every  one  says  that — but  he's 
as  pernickety  as  an  auld  woman;  and  he'd  mak  ye  think  the 
world  was  made  o'  silk  paper,  and  ye  dauma  stir  a  step  for  fear 
o'  fa'in  through.  But  you  just  give  me  the  word,  Ronald,  when 
the  security's  wanted  ;  and  we'll  see  if  auld  Peter  can  hinder  me 
frae  doing  what  I  ought  to  do  for  one  o'  my  own  kith  and  kin.' 

They  were  thus  talking  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  outer 
door ;  then  there  was  a  clamour  of  voices  in  the  little  lobby ;  and 
presently  there  were  ushered  into  the  room  three  visitors,  who 
were  forthwith  introduced  to  Ronald,  with  a  few  words  of  fiicetious 
playfulness  from  the  widow.  There  was  first  a  Mr.  Jaap,  a  little 
old  man  with  Jewish  features,  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head,  but 
with  long-flowing  grey  hair  behind ;  a  mild-looking  old  man,  but 
with  merry  eyes  nevertheless — and  indeed  all  of  them  seemed  to 
have  been  joking  as  they  came  in.  Then  there  was  a  Mr.  Laidlaw, 
a  younger  man,  of  middle  height^  and  of  a  horsey  type ;  stupid- 
looking,  rather,  but  not  ill-natured.  The  third  was  Captain 
McTaggart,  a  large  heavy  man,  with  a  vast,  radiant,  Bardolphian 
face,  whose  small,  shrewd,  twinkling  blue  eyes  had  the  expression 
rather  of  a  Clyde  skipper  given  to  rough  jesting  and  steady  rum- 
drinking  (and  he  was  all  that)  than  of  the  high-souled,  child-* 
hearted  sailor  of  romance. 
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*  Sit  ye  down,  sit  ye  down/  their  hostess  said,  gaily.  *  Here, 
captain,  is  a  job  for  ye ;  here's  the  punch-bowl  that  we  only  have 
on  great  days,  ye  ken ;  and  your  brew  is  famous — ^whether  wi' 
old  Jamaica  or  Long  John.  Set  to  work  now — here's  the  sugar 
and  the  lemons  ready  for  ye — ^for  ye  maun  a'  drink  the  health  o' 
my  cousin  hete  that's  come  frae  Sutherland.' 

*  Frae  Sutherland,  say  ye.  Mistress  ?  '  the  big  skipper  said,  as 
he  reached  over  for  the  lemons.  *  Ye  should  ca'  him  your  kissin 
frae  the  Hielans,  then.  Do  ye  ken  that  story.  Laid  law?  D'ye 
ken  that  yin  about  the  Hielan  kissins,  Jaap  ?  Man,  that's  a  gude 
yin !  have  ye  no  heard  it?     Have  ye  no  heard  it.  Mistress? ' 

*  Tell  us  what  it  is  first,  and  we'll  tell  you  afterwards,'  said 
she,  saucily. 

*  Weel,  then,'  said  he— and  he  desisted  from  his  preparations 
for  the  punch-making,  for  he  was  famous  along  the  Broomielaw 
as  a  story-teller,  and  liked  to  keep  up  his  reputation,  '  it  was  twa 
young  lasses,  twa  cousins  they  were,  frae  the  west  side  o'  Skye — 
and  if  there's  ony  place  mair  Hielan  than  that,  it's  no  me  that 
ever  heard  o't — and  they  were  ta'en  into  service  in  an  inn  up 
about  the  Gairloch  or  Loch  Inver,  or  one  o'  they  lochs.  Both  o' 
them  were  good-looking  lasses,  mind  ye :  but  one  o'  them  just 
unusual  handsome.  Well,  then,  there  happened  to  come  to  the 
inn  an  English  tourist — a  most  respectable  old  gentleman  "he  was; 
and  it  was  one  o'  they  two  lasses — and  no  the  brawest  o'  them 
either — ^that  had  to  wait  on  him ;  but  he  was  a  freendly  auld 
man ;  and  on  the  mornin'  o'  his  gaun  away,  he  had  to  ring  for 
something  or  other,  and  when  she  brought  it  to  him,  he  said  to 
her,  jist  by  way  o'  compliment,  ye  ken,  "  You  are  a  very  good- 
looking  girl,  do  you  know.  Flora  ?  "  And  of  course  the  lass  was 
very  well  pleased ;  but  she  was  a  modest  lassie  too ;  and  she  said, 
"  Oh,  no,  sir ;  but  I  hef  heard  them  say  my  kissin  was  peautiful ! " 
"Your  what?"  said  he.  "My  kissiu,  sir."  "Get  away,  you 
bold  hussy  !  Off  with  you  at  once,  or  I'll  ring  for  your  master — 
you  brazen  baggage ! " — and  to  this  very  day,  they  tell  me,  the 
poor  lass  doesna  ken  what  on  earth  it  was  that  made  the  auld  man 
into  a  madman  ;  for  what  harm  had  she  done  in  telling  him  that 
her  cousin  was  better-looking  than  herself?' 

This  recondite  joke  was  received  with  much  laughter  by  the 
company ;  and  even  Eonald  had  to  admit  that  the  Clyde  skipper's 
imitation  of  the  Highland  accent  was  very  fairly  well  done.  But 
joke-making  is  dull  work  with  empty  glasses;  and  so  Captain 
McTaggart  set  himself  seriously  to  the  business  of  brewing  that 
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bowl  of  punch,  while  Kate  Menzies  polished  the  silver  ladle  to  an 
even  higher  extreme  of  brilliancy. 

Now  these  three  old  cronies  of  the  widow's  had  betrayed  a 
little  siu-prise  on  finding  a  stranger  installed  in  their  favoarite 
howf ;  and  perhaps  they  might  have  been  inclined  to  resent  the 
intrusion  had  not   Kate   Menzies  very  speedily  intimated    her 
views  upon  the  subject  in  unmistakable  language.     Her  *  cousin 
Bonald '  was  all  her  cry ;  it  was  Bonald  this  and  Bonald  that ; 
and  whatever  Bonald  said,  that  was  enough,  and  decisive.     For, 
of  course,  after  a  glass  or  so  of  punch,  the  new-comers  had  got  to 
talking  politics — or  what  they  took  to  be  politics  ;  and  Bonald, 
when  he  was  invited  to  express  his  opinion,  proved  to  be  on  the 
unpopular  side ;  nor  did  he  improve  his  position  by  talking  with 
open  scorn  of  a  great  public  agitation  then  going  on — ^indeed,  he 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  define  stump-oratory  as  only  another 
form  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.     But  at  least  he  had  one  strenuous 
backer ;  and   neither  Mr.   Laidlaw,  nor  Mr.  Jaap,  nor  the  big 
skipper  was  anxious  to  quarrel  with  a  controversialist  who  had 
such  abundant  stores  of  hospitality  at  her  command.     Moreover, 
Kate  Menzies  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  her  mind  ;  was  it  not 
better,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  to  yield  a  little  ? 
This  cousin  of  hers  from  the  Highlands  could  parade  some  book* 
learning,  it  is  true ;  and  he  had  plenty  of  cut-and-dried  theories 
that  sounded  plausible  enough ;  and  his  apparent  knowledge  of 
the  working  of  American  institutions  was  suflBciently  good  for  an 
argument — so  long  as  one  could  not  get  at  the  real  facts :  but 
they  knew,  of  course,  that,  with  time  to  get  at  these  facts  and  to 
furnish  forth  replies  to  his  specious  reasonings,  they  could  easily 
prove  their  own  case.     In  the  meantime  they  would  be  magna- 
nimous.    For  the  sake  of  good  fellowship — and  to  oblige  a  lady 
— they  shifted  the  subject. 
Or  rather,  she  did. 

*  I  suppose  you'll  be  going  to  the  Harmony  Club  to-night  ? ' 
she  said. 

*  For  a  while,  at  least,'  replied  the  captain.  *  Mr.  Jaap's  new 
song  is  to  be  sung  the  nicht ;  and  we  maun  get  him  an  encore  for't. 
Not  that  it  needs  us  ;  "  Caledonia's  hills  and  dales  "  will  be  a'  ower 
Glasgow  before  a  fortnight's  out ;  and  it's  young  Tam  Dalswinton 
that's  to  sing  it.     T^m'U  do  his  best,  no  fear.'* 

*  It's  little  ye  think,'  observed  Mrs.  Menzies,  with  a  kind  of 
superior  air,  *  that  there's  somebody  not  a  hundred  miles  frae  here 
that  can  sing  better  than  a'  your  members  and  a'  your  professionals 
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put  thegithen    The  Harmony  Club  !     If  the  Harmony  Club  heard 
Aim,  they  might  tak  tent  and  learn  a  lesson.' 

*  Ay,  and  wha's  he  when  he's  at  hame.  Mistress  ? '  Captain 
McTaggart  said. 

*  He's  not  fifty  miles  away  frae  here  anj  way,'  she  said.  *  And 
if  I  was  to  tell  ye  that  he's  sitting  not  three  yards  away  frae  ye  at 
this  meenit?' 

*  Katie,  woman,  are  ye  daft  ? '  Ronald  said,  and  he  laughed, 
but  his  forehead  grew  red  all  the  same. 

*  No,  I'm  no,'  she  answered,  confidently.  *  I  ken  what  I'm 
saying  as  weel  as  most  folk.  Oh,  I've  heard  some  o'  the  best  o' 
them— no  at  the  Harmony  Club,  for  they're  too  high  and  mighty 
to  let  women-bodies  in — but  at  the  City  Hall  concerts  and  in  the 
theatres ;  and  I've  got  a  good  enough  ear,  too ;  I  ken  what's 
what ;  and  I  ken  if  my  cousin  Bonald  were  to  stand  up  at  the 
Saturday  Evening  Concerts,  and  sing  the  song  he  sung  in  this 
very  room  last  night,  I  tell  ye  he  would  take  the  shine  out  o* 
some  o'  them  I ' 

*  He  micht  gie  us  a  screed  now, '  Mr.  Laidlaw  suggested — his 
somewhat  lack-lustre  eyes  going  firom  his  hostess  to  Ronald. 

*  Faith,  no ! '  Ronald  said,  laughing,  ^  there's  been  ower  great 
a  flourish  beforehand.    The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Menzies  here ' 

*  I  thought  I  telled  ye  my  name  was  Kate  ? '  she  said, 
sharply. 

'  Kate,  Cat,  or  ICitten,  then,  as  ye  like,  woman,  what  I  mean 
to  say  is  that  ower  long  a  grace  makes  the  porridge  cold.  Some 
other  time — some  other  time,  lass.' 

*  Ay,  and  look  here,  Mr.  Jaap,'  continued  the  widow,  who  was 
determined  that  her  cousin's  superior  qualifications  should  not  be 
hidden,  *  ye  are  aye  complaining  that  ye  canna  get  anything  but 
trash  to  set  your  tunes  to.  Well,  here's  my  cousin ;  I  dinna  ken 
if  he  still  keeps  at  the  trade ;  but  as  a  laddie  he  could  just  write 
ye  anything  ye  liked  right  aff  the  reel,  and  as  good  as  Bums,  or 
better.  There's  your  chance  now.  Everybody  says  your  music's 
jist  splendid — and  the  choruses  taken  up  in  a  meenit — but  you 
just  ask  Ronald  there  to  gie  ye  something  worth  while  making  a 
song  o'.' 

Now  not  only  did  the  old  man  express  his  curiosity  to  see 

some  of  Ronald's  work  in  this  way,  and  also  the  gratification  it 

would  give  him  to  set  one  of  his  songs  to  music,  but  Ronald  was 

likewise  well  pleased  with  the   proposal.     Ifis   own  efforts  in 

yoj*.  vj.  NO.  xx^rii.  g 
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adapting  tunes  to  his  verses  he  knew  were  very  amateurish  ;  and 
would  it  not  be  a  new  sensation — a  little  pride  commingled  with 
the  satisfaction  perhaps — to  have  one  of  his  songs  presented  with 
an  original  air  all  to  itself,  and  perhaps  put  to  the  test  of  being 
sung  before  some  more  or  less  skilled  audience  ?  He  knew  he 
had  dozens  to  choose  from ;  some  of  them  patriotic,  others  con- 
vivial, others  humorous  in  a  kind  of  way :  from  any  of  these  the 
musician  was  welcome  to  select  as  he  liked.  The  love-songs 
about  Meenie  were  a  class  apart. 

And  now  that  they  had  got  away  from  the  thrashed-out  straw 
of  polities  to  more  congenial  themes,  these  three  curiously- 
assorted  boon-companions  proved  to  be  extremely  pleasant  and 
good-natured  fellows ;  and  when,  at  length,  they  said  it  was  time 
for  them  to  be  oflF  to  the  musical  Club,  they  cordially  invited 
Ronald  to  accompany  them.  He  was  nothing  loth,  for  he  was 
curious  to  see  the  place ;  and  if  Mrs.  Menzies  grumbled  a  little 
at  being  left  alone  she  consoled  herself  by  hinting  that  her 
proUgS  could  teach  them  a  lesson  if  he  chose  to  do  so. 

*  When  ye've  listened  for  a  while  to  their  squalling,  Bonald, 
my  man,  jist  you  get  up  and  show  them  how  an  East  Lothian  lad 
can  do  the  trick.' 

*  What's  that,  Mistress  ?  I  thought  ye  said  your  cousin  was 
frae  the  Hielans,'  the  skipper  broke  in. 

*  Frae  the  Hielans  ?  Frae  East  Lothian,  I  tell  ye ;  where  I 
come  frae  mysel';  and  where  ye'll  find  the  brawest  lads  and 
lasses  in  the  breadth  o'  Scotland,'  she  added,  saucily. 

*  And  they  dinna  stay  a'  at  hame  either,'  remarked  the  big 
skipper,  with  much  gallantry,  as  the  visitors  prepared  to  leave. 

They  went  away  through  the  noisy,  crowded,  glaring  streets, 
and  at  length  entered  a  spacious  dark  courtyard,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  small  and  narrow  entrance.  The  skipper  led  the 
way ;  but  as  they  passed  up  the  staircase  they  became  aware  of  a 
noise  of  music  overhead ;  and  when  they  reached  the  landing,  they 
had  to  pause  there,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  within.  It 
was  abundantly  clear  what  these  were.  A  man's  voice  was  singing 
*  Green  grow  the  rashes,  0 '  to  a  smart  and  lively  accompaniment 
on  the  piano ;  while  at  the  end  of  each  verse  joined  in  a  sufficiently 
enthusiastic  chorus : 

'  Green  groio  the  rashes,  0, 
Green  groin  the  raslies,  0, 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e*er  I  spent 
IVffre  spf7it  among  the  lasses,  0/ 
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and  that  was  repeated : 

*  Qveen  grow  the  rashes,  0, 
Green  grow  the  rashes^  0, 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e*er  I  spent 
Were  spent  c^mong  the  lasses,  0,' 

Then  there  was  silence.  The  skipper  now  opened  the  door ;  and, 
as  they  entered,  Konald  found  himself  near  the  head  of  a  long  and 
loftily-ceilinged  apartment,  the  atmosphere  of  which  was  of  a 
pale  blue  cast,  through  the  presence  of  much  tobacco-smoke.  All 
down  this  long  room  were  twin  rows  of  small  tables,  at  which 
little  groups  of  friends  or  acquaintances  sate — respectable-looking 
men  they  seemed,  many  of  them  young  fellows,  more  of  them  of 
middle  age,  and  nearly  all  of  them  furnished  with  drinks  and 
pipes,  or  cigars.  At  the  head  of  the  room  was  a  platform,  not 
raised  more  than  a  foot  from  the  floor,  with  a  piano  at  one  end  of 
it ;  and  in  front  of  the  platform  was  a  special  semicircular  table, 
presided  over  by  a  bland  rubicund  gentleman,  to  whom  Ronald 
was  forthwith  introduced.  Indeed,  the  new-comers  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  seats  at  this  semicircular  table ;  and  when 
beverages  were  called  for,  and  pipes  lit,  they  waited  for  the  further 
continuance  of  the  proceedings. 

These  were  of  an  entirely  simple  and  ingenuous  character, 
and  had  no  taint  whatsoever  of  the  ghastly  make-believe  of  wit,  the 
mean  swagger,  and  facetious  innuendo  of  the  London  music-hall. 
Now  a  member  of  the   Club,  when  loudly  called  upon  by  the 
general  voice,  would   step  up  to  the  platform  and  sing  some 
familiar  Scotch  ballad  ;  and  again  one  of  the  professional  singers 
in  attendance  (they  did  not  appear  in  swallowtail  and  white  tie, 
by  the  way,  but  in  soberer  attire)  would  *  oblige '  with  something 
more  ambitious ;  but  throughout  there  was  a  prevailing  tendency 
towards  compositions  with  a  chorus ;  and  the  chorus  grew  more 
universal  and  more  enthusiastic  as  the  evening  proceeded.    Then 
occasionally  between  the  performances  there  occurred  a  consider- 
able interval,  during  which  the  members  of  the  Club  would  make 
brief  visits  to  the  other  tables  ;  and  in  this  way  Bonald  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  good  number  of  those  moderately  convivial 
souls.     For,  if  there  was  a  tolerable  amount  of  treating,  and  its 
corresponding  challenges,  there   was  no  drunkenness  apparent 
anywhere ;  there  was  some  loud  talking ;  and  Captain  McTaggart 
was  unduly  anxious  that  everybody  should  come  and  sit  at  the 
President's  table ;  but  the  greatest  hilarity  did  not  exceed  bounds. 
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It  was  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  as  the  evening  drew  on,  it 
was  the  extremely  sentimental  songs  that  were  the  chief  favourites 
— those  that  mourned  the  bygone  days  of  boyhood  and  youth,  or 
told  of  the  premature  decease  of  some  beloved  Annie  or  Mary^ 

Bonald  was  once  or  twice  pressed  to  sing;  but  he  good- 
naturedly  refused. 

*  Some  other  time,  if  I  may  have  the  chance,  I  will  try  to 
screw  up  my  courage,'  he  said.  *  And  by  that  time  ye'll  have 
forgotten  what  Mrs.  Menzies  said — the  East  Lothian  folk  are 
wonderful  for  praising  their  own  kith  and  kin.' 

As  to  letting  old  Mr.  Jaap  have  a  song  or  two  to  set  to  music, 
that  was  another  and  simpler  matter ;  and  he  promised  to  hunt 
out  one  or  two  of  them.  In  truth,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  as  he 
himself  perceived,  to  find  something  a  little  better  than  the 
*  Caledonia's  hills  and  dales '  which  was  sung  that  night,  and 
which  was  of  a  very  familiar  jyattem  indeed.  And  Ronald  looked 
forward  with  not  a  little  natural  satisfaction  to  the  possibility  of  one 
of  his  songs  being  sung  in  that  resounding  hall ;  a  poet  must  have 
his  audience  somewhere ;  and  this,  at  least,  was  more  extensive 
than  a  handful  of  farm  lads  and  lasses  collected  together  in  the 
bam  at  Inver-Mudal. 

At  about  half-past  eleven  the  entire  company  broke  up  and 
dispersed ;  and  Eonald,  after  thanking  his  three  companions  very 
heartily  for  their  hospitality  during  the  evening,  set  off  for  his 
lodgings  in  the  north  of  the  city.  He  was  quite  enlivened  and 
inspirited  by  this  unusual  whirl  of  gaiety ;  it  had  come  into  his 
sombre  and  lonely  life  as  a  startling  surprise.  The  rattle  of  the 
piano — the  resounding  choruses — the  eager  talk  of  these  boon- 
companions — ^all  this  was  of  an  exciting  nature ;  and  as  he  walked 
away  through  the  now  darkened  thoroughfares,  he  began  to 
wonder  whether  he  could  not  write  some  lilting  verses  in  the  old 
haphazard  way.  He  had  not  even  tried  such  a  thing  since  he 
came  to  Glasgow ;  the  measurement  of  surface  areas  and  the 
classification  of  Dicotyledones  did  not  lead  him  in  that  direction. 
But  on  such  a  gala-night  as  this,  surely  he  might  string  some  lines 
together — about  Glasgow  lads  and  lasses,  and  good-fellowship,  and 
the  delights  of  a  roaring  town  ?  It  would  be  an  experiment,  in 
any  case. 

Well,  when  he  had  got  home,  and  lit  the  gas,  and  sat«  down 
to  the  jingling  task,  it  was  not  so  difficult,  after  all.  But  there 
was  an  under-note  running  through  these  verses  that  he  had  not 
contepaplated  when  he  get  out.     When  the  first  glow  of  getting 
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them  together  was  over,  he  looked  down  the  page ;  and  then  he 
put  it  away ;  in  no  circumstances  could  this  kind  of  song  find  its 
way  into  the  Harmony  Club;  and  yet  he  was  not  altogether 
disappointed  that  it  was  so. 

0  Glasgow  lasses  are  fair  enough, 

And  Glasgow  lads  are  merry  ; 
But  I  would  he  with  my  oum  dear  maid, 

A-wandering  down  Strath-Terry, 

And  she  would  he  singing  Iter  morning  song, 
The  song  thai  the  larks  have  taught  Iter  ; 

A  song  of  tlie  northern  seas  and  hills, 
And  a  song  of  Mudal  Water, 

Tlie  hands  go  thundering  through  the  streets. 

The  fifes  and  drums  together; 
Far  rather  Fd  liear  the  grouse-cock  crow 

Among  the  purple  heather; 

And  luxmld  he  on  Ben  Clehrig^s  hrovj. 

To  watch  the  red-deer  stealing 
In  single  file  adown  the  glen 

And  f^ast  the  summer  shieling, 

0  Glasgow  ktsses  are  fair  enough. 

And  Glasgow  lads  are  merry  ; 
But  ah,  for  the  voice  ofm>y  ovm  dear  maid 

A-singing  adoum  Slralh-Ten'y  ! 


(  To  he  continued,) 
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COLLECTIVE  humanity  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
first  potter.  Before  his  days  the  art  of  boiling,  though  in 
one  sense  very  simple  and  primitive  indeed,  was  in  another  sense 
very  complex,  cumbersome,  and  lengthy.  The  unsophisticated 
savage,  having  duly  speared  and  killed  his  antelope,  proceeded  to 
light  a  roaring  fire,  with  flint  or  drill,  by  the  side  of  some  con- 
venient lake  or  river  in  his  tropical  jungle.  Then  he  dug  a  big 
hole  in  the  soft  mud  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  let  the  water 
(rather  muddy)  percolate  into  it,  or  sometimes  even  he  plastered 
over  its  bottom  with  puddled  clay.  After  that  he  heated  some 
smooth  round  stones  red  hot  in  the  fire  close  by,  and  drawing 
them  out  gingerly  between  two  pieces  of  stick,  dropped  them  one 
by  one,  spluttering  and  fizzing,  into  his  improvised  basin  or  kettle. 
This,  of  course,  made  the  water  in  the  hole  boil ;  and  the  un- 
sophisticated savage  thereupon  thrust  into  it  his  joint  of  antelope, 
repeating  the  process  over  and  over  again  until  the  sodden  meat 
was  completely  seethed  to  taste  on  the  outside.  If  one  applica- 
tion was  not  sufficient,  he  gnawed  off  the  cooked  meat  from  the 
surface  with  his  stout  teeth,  innocent  as  yet  of  the  dentist's  art, 
and  plunged  the  underdone  core  back  again,  till  it  exactly  suited 
his  not  over-delicate  or  dainty  fancy. 

To  be  sure,  the  primitive  savage,  unversed  as  he  was  in  pastes 
and  glazes,  in  moulds  and  ornaments,  did  not  pass  his  life  entirely 
devoid  of  cups  and  platters.  Coconut-shell  and  calabash  rind, 
horn  of  ox  and  skull  of  enemy,  bamboo-joint  and  capacious  rhomb- 
shell,  all  alike,  no  doubt,  supplied  him  with  congenial  imple- 
ments for  drink  or  storage.  Like  Eve  in  the  Miltonic  Paradise, 
there  lacked  him  not  fit  vessels  pure  :  picking  some  luscious  tropical 
fruit,  the  savoury  pulp  he  chewed,  and  in  the  rind  still  as  he 
thirsted  scooped  the  brimming  stream.  This  was  satisfactory  as 
far  as  it  went,  of  course,  but  it  was  not  pottery.  He  couldn't 
boil  his  joint  for  dinner  in  coconut  or  skull ;  he  had  to  do  it 
with  stone  pot-boilers,  in  a  rude  kettle  of  puddled  clay. 

But  at  last  one  day,  that  inspired  barbarian,  the  first  potter. 
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hit  by  accident  upon  his  grand  discovery.  lie  had  carried  some 
water  in  a  big  calabash — the  hard  shell  of  a  tropical  fruit  whose 
pulpy  centre  can  be  easily  scooped  out — and  a  happy  thought 
suddenly  struck  him :  why  not  put  the  calabash  to  boil  upon  the 
fire  with  a  little  clay  smeared  outside  it?  The  savage  is  con- 
servative, but  he  loves  to  save  trouble.  He  tried  th^  experiment, 
and  it  succeeded  admirably.  The  water  boiled,  and  the  calabash 
was  not  burnt  or  broken.  Our  nameless  philosopher  took  the 
primitive  vessel  off  the  fire  with  a  forked  branch  and  looked 
at  it  critically  with  the  delighted  eyes  of  a  first  inventor.  A 
wonderful  change  had  suddenly  come  over  it.  He  had  blundered 
accidentally  upon  the  art  of  pottery.  For  what  is  this  that  has 
happened  to  the  clay  ?  It  went  in  soft,  brown,  and  muddy ;  it 
has  come  out  hard,  red,  and  stonelike.  The  first  potter  ruminated 
and  wondered.  He  didn't  fully  realise,  no  doubt,  what  he  had 
actually  done ;  but  he  knew  he  had  invented  a  means  by  which 
you  could  put  a  calabash  upon  a  fire  and  keep  it  there  without 
bmning  or  bursting.     That,  after  all,  was  at  leaist  something. 

All  this,  you  say  (which,  in  effect,  is  Dr.  Tylor's  view),  is  purely 
hypothetical.  In  one  sense,  yes ;  but  not  in  another.  We  know 
that  most  savage  races  still  use  natural  vessels,  made  of  coconutp, 
gourds,  or  calabashes,  for  everyday  purposes  of  carrying  water ; 
and  we  also  know  that  all  the  simplest  and  earliest  pottery  is 
moulded  on  the  shape  of  just  such  natural  jars  and  bottles.  The 
fact  and  the  theory  based  on  it  are  no  novelties.  Early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  indeed,  the  Sieur  Gonneville,  skipper  of  Hon- 
fleur,  sailing  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  made  his  way  right 
across  the  Southern  Ocean  to  some  vague  point  of  South  America, 
where  he  found  the  people  still  just  in  the  intermediate  stage 
between  the  use  of  natural  vessels  and  the  invention  of  pottery. 
For  these  amiable  savages  (name  and  habitat  unknown)  had 
wooden  pots  *  plastered  with  a  kind  of  clay,  a  good  finger  thick, 
which  prevents  the  fire  from  burning  them.'  Here  we  catch 
industrial  evolution  in  the  very  act,  and  the  potter's  art  in  its 
first  infancy,  fossilised  and  crystallised,  as  it  were,  in  an  embryo 
condition,  and  fixed  for  us  immovably  by  the  unprogressive  con- 
servatism of  a  savage  tribe.  It  was  this  curious  early  observation 
of  evolving  keramic  art  that  made  Goguet — an  anthropologist 
bom  out  of  due  season — first  hit  upon  that  luminous  theory  of  the 
origin  of  pottery  now  all  but  universally  accepted. 

Plenty  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  now  forthcoming  for 
the  modem  inquirer.    Among  the   ancient  monuments  of  the 
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Mississippi  valley,  Squier  and  Davis  found  the  kilns  in  which  the 
primitive  pottery  had  been  baked ;  and  among  their  relics  were 
partially  burnt  pots  retaining  in  part  the  rinds  of  the  gourds  or 
calabashes  on  which  they  had  been  actually  modelled.  Along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  gourds  were  also  used  to  give  shape  to  the  pot ; 
and  all  over  the  world,  even  to  this  day,  the  gourd  form  is  a  very 
common  one  for  pottery  of  all  sorts,  thus  pointing  back,  dimly 
and  curiously,  to  the  original  mode  in  which  fictile  ware  generally 
came  to  be  invented.  In  Fiji  and  in  many  parts  of  Africa  vessels 
modelled  upon  natural  forms  are  still  universal.  Of  course  all 
such  pots  as  these  are  purely  hand-made ;  the  invention  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  now  so  indissolubly  associated  in  all  our  minds  with 
the  production  of  earthenware,  belongs  to  an  infinitely  later  and 
almost  modem  period. 

And  that  consideration  naturally  suggests  the  fondamental 
question.  When  did  the  first  potter  live?  The  world  (as  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  has  oracularly  told  us)  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men ;  and  the  very  name  of  the  father  of  all  potters  has  been 
utterly  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  Indeed,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound  to  say  so,  ode  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  there 
was  ever  actually  any  one  single  man  on  whom  one  could  definitely 
lay  one's  finger,  and  say  with  confidence.  Here  we  have  the  first 
potter.  Pottery,  no  doubt,  like  most  other  things,  grew  by  iiti- 
perceptible  degrees  from  wholly  vague  and  rudimentary  begin- 
nings. Just  as  there  were  steam-engines  before  Watt,  and 
locomotives  before  Stephenson,  so  there  were  pots  before  the  first 
potter.  Many  men  must  have  discovered  separately,  by  half- 
unconscious  trials,  that  a  coat  of  mud  rudely  plastered  over  the 
bottom  of  a  calabash  prevented  it  from  catching  fire  and  spilling  its 
contents ;  other  men  slowly  learned  to  plaster  the  mud  higher  and 
ever  higher  up  the  sides ;  and  yet  others  gradually  introduced  and 
patented  new  improvements  for  wholly  encasing  the  entire  cup  in 
an  inch  thickness  of  carefully  kneaded  clay.  Bit  by  bit  the  in- 
vention grew,  like  all  great  inventions,  without  any  inventor. 
Thus  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  first  potter  practically  re- 
solves itself  into  the  simpler  question  of  the  date  of  the  earliest 
known  pottery. 

Did  palaeolithic  man,  that  antique  naked  crouching  savage  who 
hunted  the  mammoth,  the  reindeer,  and  the  cave-bear  among  the 
frozen  fields  of  interglacial  Gaul  and  Britain — did  palaeolithic 
man  himself,  in  his  rude  rock-shelters,  possess  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  pottery?  That  is  a  question  which  has  been  much 
debated  amongst  archaeologists,  and  which  cannot  even  now  be 
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considered  as  finally  settled  before  the  tribunal  of  science.  He 
must  have  drunk  out  of  something  or  other,  but  whether  he  drank 
out  of  earthenware  cups  is  still  uncertain.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
the  earliest  drinking  vessels  used  in  Europe  were  neither  bowls  of 
earthenware  nor  shells  of  fruits,  for  the  cold  climate  of  inter- 
glacial  times  did  not  permit  the  growth  in  northern  latitudes  of 
such  large  natural  vessels  as  gourds,  calabashes,  bamboos,  or  coco- 
nuts. In  all  probability  the  horns  of  the  aurochs  and  the  wild 
cattle,  and  the  capacious  skull  of  the  fellow-man  whose  bones  he 
had  just  picked  at  his  ease  for  his  cannibal  supper,  formed  the 
aboriginal  goblets  and  basins  of  the  old  black  European  savage. 
A  curious  verbal  relic  of  the  us6  of  horns  as  drinking-cups  survives 
indeed  down  to  almost  modem  times  in  the  Greek  word  keramicj 
still  commonly  applied  to  the  art  of  pottery,  and  derived,  of 
course,  from  kerasj  a  horn ;  while  as  to  skulls,  not  only  were  they 
frequently  used  as  drinking-cups  by  our  Scandinavian  ancestors, 
but  there  still  exists  a  very  singular  intermediate  American  vessel 
in  which  the  clay  has  actually  been  moulded  on  a  human  skull  as 
model,  just  as  other  vessels  have  been  moulded  on  calabashes  or 
other  suitable  vegetable  shapes. 

Still,  the  balance  of  evidence  certainly  seems  to  show  that  a 
little  very  rude  and  almost  shapeless  hand-made  pottery  has  really 
been  discovered  amongst  the  buried  caves  where  palseolithic  men 
made  for  ages  their  chief  dweUing-places.  Fragments  of  earthen- 
ware occurred  in  the  Hohefels  cave  near  Ulm,  in  company  with 
the  bones  of  reindeer,  cave-bears,  and  mammoths,  whose  joints 
had  doubtless  been  duly  boiled,  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  by 
the  intelligent  producer  of  those  identical  sun-dried  fleshpots; 
and  M.  Joly,  of  Toulouse,  has  in  his  possession  portions  of  an 
irregularly  circular  flat-bottomed  vessel,  from  the  cave  of  Nabrigaf, 
on  which  the  finger-marks  of  the  hand  that  moulded  the  clay  are 
still  clearly  distinguishable  on  the  baked  earthenware.  That  is 
the  great  merit  of  pottery,  viewed  as  an  historical  document :  it 
retains  its  shape  and  peculiarities  unaltered  through  countless 
centuries,  for  the  future  edification  of  unborn  antiquaries.  TAtera 
scripta  Tnanety  and  so  does  baked  pottery.  The  hand  itself  that 
formed  that  rude  bowl  has  long  since  mouldered  away,  flesh  and 
bone  alike,  into  the  soil  around  it ;  but  the  print  of  its  fingers, 
indelibly  fixed  by  fire  into  the  hardened  clay,  remains  for  us  still 
to  tell  the  story  of  that  early  triumph  of  nascent  keramics. 

The  relics  of  palaeolithic  pottery  are,  however,  so  very  frag- 
mentary, and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been 
discovered  so  extremely  doubtful,  that  many  cautious  and  sceptical 
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antiquarians  will  even  now  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  suspected 
impostors.  Among  the  remains  of  the  newer  Stone  Age,  on  the 
other  hand,  comparatively  abundant  keramic  specimens  have  been 
unearthed,  without  doubt  or  cavil,  from  the  long  barrows — ^the 
burial-places  of  the  early  Mongoloid  race,  now  represented  by 
the  Finns  and  Lapps,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe  before  the  advent  of  the  Aryan  vanguard.  One  of  the 
best  bits  is  a  curious  wide-mouthed  semi-globular  bowl  from 
Norton  Bavant,  in  Wiltshire,  whose  singular  shape  suggests 
almost  immediately  the  idea  that  it  must  at  least  have  been 
based,  if  not  actually  modelled,  upon  a  human  skull.  Its  rim  is 
rough  and  quite  irregular,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  ornamentation 
of  any  sort :  a  fact  quite  in  accordance  with  all  the  other  facts  we 
know  about  the  men  of  the  newer  Stone  Age,  who  were  far  less 
artistic  and  aesthetic  in  every  way  than  their  ruder  predecessors 
of  the  interglacial  epoch. 

Ornamentation,  when  it  does  begin  to  appear,  arises  at  first  in 
a  strictly  practical  and  unintentional  manner.  Later  examples 
elsewhere  show  us  by  analogy  how  it  first  came  into  existence. 
The  Indians  of  the  Ohio  seem  to  have  modelled  their  pottery  in 
bags  or  nettings  made  of  coarse  thread  or  twisted  bark.  Those 
of  the  Mississippi  moulded  them  in  baskets  of  willow  or  splints. 
When  the  moist  clay  thus  shaped  and  marked  by  the  indentations 
of  the  mould  was  baked  in  the  kiln,  it  of  course  retained  the 
pretty  dappling  it  received  from  the  interlaced  and  woven  thrums, 
which  were  burnt  off  in  the  process  of  firing.  Thus  a  rude  sort  of 
natural  diaper  ornament  was  set  up,  to  which  the  eye  soon  became 
accustomed,  and  which  it  learned  to  regard  as  necessary  for  beauty. 
Hence,  wherever  newer  and  more  improved  methods  of  modelling 
came  into  use,  there  would  arise  an  instinctive  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  early  potter  to  imitate  the  familiar  marking  by  artificial 
means.  Dr.  Klemm  long  ago  pointed  out  that  the  oldest  German 
fictile  vases  have  an  ornamentation  in  which  plaiting  is  imitated 
by  incised  lines.  *  What  was  no  longer  wanted  as  a  necessity,'  he 
says, '  was  kept  up  as  an  ornament  alone.' 

Another  very  simple  form  of  ornamentation,  reappearing 
everywhere  all  the  world  over  on  primitive  bowls  and  vases,  is  the 
rope  pattern,  a  line  or  string-course  over  the  whole  surface  or  near 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  Many  of  the  indented  patterns  on 
early  British  i)ottery  have  been  produced,  as  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson 
has  pointed  out,  by  the  close  impress  of  twisted  cord  on  the  wet 
clay.  Sometimes  these  cords  seem  to  have  been  originally  left  on 
the  clay  in  the  process  of  baking,  and  used  as  a  mould ;  at  other 
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times  they  may  have  been  employed  afterwards  as  handles,  as  is 
still  done  in  the  case  of  some  South  African  pots :  and  when  the 
rope  handle  wore  off,  the  pattern  made  by  its  indentation  on  the 
plastic  material  before  sun-baking  would  still  remain  as  pure 
ornament.  Probably  the  very  common  idea  of  string-course 
ornamentation  just  below  the  mouth  or  top  of  vases  and  bowls 
has  itfi  origin  in  this  early  and  almost  universal  practice. 

When  other  conscious  and  intentional  ornamentation  began  to 
supersede  these  rude  natural  and  undesigned  patterns,  they  were 
at  first  mere  rough  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  early  potter  to 
imitate,  with  the  simple  means  at  his  disposal,  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  ropes  or  wickerwork  by  which  the  older  vessels  were 
necessarily  surrounded.  He  had  gradually  learned,  as  Mr.  Tylor  well 
puts  it,  that  clay  alone  or  with  some  mixture  of  sand  is  capable  of 
being  used  without  any  extraneous  support  for  the  manufacture 
of  drinkiDg  and  cooking  vessels.  He  therefore  began  to  model 
rudely  thin  globular  bowls  with  his  own  hands,  dispensing  with 
the  aid  of  thoDgs  or  basketwork.  But  he  still  naturally  continued 
to  imitate  the  original  shapes — the  gourd,  the  calabash,  the 
plaited  net,  the  round  basket ;  and  his  eye  required  the  familiar 
decoration  which  naturally  resulted  from  the  use  of  some  one  or 
other  among  these  primitive  methods.  So  he  tried  his  hand  at 
deliberate  ornament  in  his  own  simple  untutored  fashion. 

It  was  quite  literally  his  hand,  indeed,  that  he  tried  at  first ; 
for  the  earliest  decoration  upon  palaeolithic  pottery  is  made  by 
pressing  the  fingers  into  the  clay  so  as  to  produce  a  couple  of 
deep  parallel  furrows,  which  is  the  sole  attempt  at  ornament  on 
M.  Joly's  Nabrigas  specimen ;  while  the  urns  and  drinkiDg-cups 
taken  from  our  English  loDg  barrows  are  adorned  with  really 
pretty  and  effective  patterns,  produced  by  pressing  the  tip  of  the 
finger  and  the  nail  into  the  plastic  material.  It  is  wonderful  what 
capital  and  varied  results  you  can  get  with  no  more  recondite 
graver  than  the  human  finger-nail,  sometimes  turned  front 
downward,  sometimes  back  downward,  and  sometimes  used  to 
^g'g  up  the  moist  clay  into  small  jagged  and  relieved  designs. 
Most  of  these  patterns  are  more  or  less  plaitlike  in  arrangement, 
evidently  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  potter  by  the  primitive 
marks  of  the  old  basketwork.  But  as  time  went  on,  the  early 
artist  learned  to  press  into  his  service  new  implements,  pieces  of 
wood,  bone  scrapers,  and  the  flint  knife  itself,  with  which  he 
incised  more  regular  patterns,  straight  or  zigzag  lines,  rows  of 
dots,  squares  and  triangles,  concentric  circles,  and  even  the  mystic 
cross  and  swastika,  the  sacred  symbols  of  yet  unborn  and  un- 
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dreamt-of  religions.  As  yet,  there  was  no  direct  imitation  of 
plant  or  animal  forms ;  once  only,  on  a  single  specimen  from  a 
Swiss  lake  dwelling,  are  the  stem  and  veins  of  a  leaf  dimly  figured 
on  the  handiwork  of  the  European  prehistoric  potter.  Ornament 
in  its  pure  form,  as  pattern  merely,  had  begun  to  exist ;  imitative 
work  as  such  was  yet  unknown,  or  almost  unknown,  to  the  eastern 
hemisphere. 

In  America,  it  was  quite  otherwise.  The  forgotten  people 
who  built  the  mounds  of  Ohio  and  the  great  tumuli  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  decorated  their  pottery  not  only  with  animal 
figures,  such  as  snakes,  fish,  frogs,  and  turtles,  but  also  with 
human  heads  and  faces,  many  of  them  evidently  modelled  firom 
the  life,  and  some  of  them  quite  unmistakably  genuine  portraits. 
On  one  such  vase,  found  in  Arkansas,  and  figured  by  the  Marquis 
de  Nadaillac  in  his  excellent  work  on  Prehistoric  America,  the 
ornamentation  consists  (in  true  Bed  Indian  taste)  of  skeleton 
hands,  interspersed  with  cross-bones;  and  the  delicacy  and 
anatomical  correctness  of  the  detail  inevitably  suggest  the  idea 
that  the  unknown  artist  must  have  worked  with  the  actual  hand 
of  his  slaughtered  enemy  lying  for  a  model  on  the  table  before 
him.  Much  of  the  early  American  pottery  is  also  coloured  as 
well  as  figured,  and  that  with  considerable  real  taste;  the 
pigments  were  applied,  however,  after  the  bakiDg,  and  so  possess 
little  stability  or  permanence  of  character.  But  pots  and  vases  of 
these  advanced  styles  have  got  so  far  ahead  of  the  first  potter, 
that  we  have  really  little  or  no  business  with  them  in  this  paper. 

Prehistoric  European  pottery  has  never  a  spout,  but  it  often 
indulges  in  some  simple  form  of  ear  or  handle.  The  very  ancient 
British  bowl  from  Bavant  Long  Barrow — produced  by  that  old 
squat  Finnlike  race  which  preceded  the  *  Ancient  Britons  *  of  our 
old-fashioned  school-books — has  two  ear-shaped  handles  projecting 
just  below  the  rim,  exactly  as  in  the  modem  form  of  vessel  known 
as  a  crock,  and  still  familiarly  used  for  household  purposes.  This 
long  survival  of  a  common  domestic  shape  from  the  most  remote 
prehistoric  antiquity  to  our  own  time  is  very  significant  and  very 
interesting.  Many  of  the  old  British  pots  have  also  a  hole  or  two 
holes  pierced  through  them,  near  the  top,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  in  a  string  or  rope  by  way  of  a  handle.  With 
the  round  barrows,  which  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age,  and  contain 
the  remains  of  a  later  and  more  civilised  Celtic  population,  we 
get  far  more  advanced  forms  of  pottery.  Burial  here  is  preceded 
by  cremation,  and  the  ashes  are  enclosed  in  urns,  many  of  which 
are  very  beautiful  in  form  and  exquisitely  decorated.     Cremation, 
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as  Professor  EoUeston  used  feelingly  to  plead,  is  bad  for  the 
comparative  anatomist  and  ethnographer,  but  it  is  passing  well 
for  the  collector  of  pottery.  Where  burning  exists  as  a  common 
practice,  there  urns  are  frequent,  and  pottery  an  art  in  great 
request.  Drinking-cups  and  perforated  incense  burners  accompany 
the  dead  in  the  round  barrows ;  but  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel 
is  still  unknown,  and  all  the  urns  and  vases  belonging  to  this  age 
are  still  hand-moulded. 

It  is  a  curious  reflection,  however,  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
later  improvements  in  the  fictile  art — in  spite  of  wheels  and 
moulds,  pastes  and  glazes,  stamps  and  pigments,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it — the  most  primitive  methods  of  the  first  potter  are  still  in 
use  in  many  countries,  side  by  side  with  the  most  finished 
products  of  modem  European  skill  and  industry.  I  have  in  my 
own  possession  some  West  Indian  calabashes,  cut  and  decorated 
under  my  own  eye  by  a  Jamaican  negro  for  his  personal  use,  and 
bought  from  him  by  me  for  the  smallest  coin  there  current — 
calabashes  carved  round  the  edge  through  the  rind  with  a  rude 
string-course,  exactly  like  the  common  rope  pattern  of  prehistoric 
pottery.  I  have  seen  the  same  Jamaican  negroes  kneading  their 
hand-made  porous  earthenware  beside  a  tropical  stream,  moulding 
it  on  fruits  or  shaping  it  inside  with  a  free  sweep  of  the  curved 
hand,  and  drying  it  for  use  in  the  hot  sun,  or  baking  it  in  a 
hastily-formed  kiln  of  plastered  mud  into  large  coarse  jars  of 
prehistoric  types,  locally  known  by  the  quaint  West  African  name 
of '  yabbas.'  Many  of  these  yabbas,  if  buried  in  the  ground  and 
exposed  to  damp  and  frost,  tiU  they  almost  lost  the  eflfects  of  the 
baking,  would  be  quite  indistinguishable,  even  by  the  skilled 
archaeologist,  from  the  actual  handicraft  of  the  palaeolithic  potter. 
The  West  Indian  negroes  brought  these  simple  arts  with  them 
from  their  African  home,  where  they  have  been  handed  down  in 
unbroken  continuity  from  the  very  earliest  age  of  fictile  industry. 
New  and  better  methods  have  slowly  grown  up  everywhere  around 
them,  but  these  simplest,  earliest,  and  easiest  plans  have  survived 
none  the  less  for  the  most  ordinary  domestic  uses,  and  will  survive 
for  ages  yet,  as  long  as  there  remain  any  out-of-the-way  places, 
remote  from  the  main  streams  of  civilised  commerce.  Thus, 
while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  in  all  probability,  separate 
us  now  from  the  ancient  days  of  the  first  potter,  it  is  yet  possible 
for  us  to  see  the  first  potter's  own  methods  and  principles  ex- 
emplified under  our  very  eyes  by  people  who  derive  them  in 
unbroken  succession  from  the  direct  teaching  of  that  long-forgotten 
prehistoric  savage.  Gjiant  AI<LE^^ 
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Love  and  Learning. 

A  STORY  WITH  A  MORAL  CONCEALED  OX  THE  PREMISES 

EPISODE  I. 
HE   LOVES   HER. 

THE  town  of  Noesis  was  not  built  upon  a  hill ;  neither  was  its 
light  hidden  under  a  bushel.  It  stood  in  a  calm  and  peaceful 
vale  into  which  the  sorrows  of  a  great  and  wicked  world  seldom 
penetrated.  There  was  a  river  in  the  centre  of  this  vale  and  hills 
on  either  side.  One  might  have  expected  to  find  much  beauty  in 
the  town  of  Noesis  and  its  surroundings,  but  one  would  have  been 
sadly  mistaken.  Beauty  was  not  permitted  to  exist  there.  The 
town  was  built  not  only  upon  a  rock,  but  also  on  strictly  utilitarian 
principles.  The  river  ran  between  artificial  banks,  constructed 
wholly  with  a  view  to  so  controlling  its  waters  as  to  make  them 
useful  in  running  the  sawmills  and  woollen  factories.  There 
were  trees  in  Noesis,  but  they  were  there  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  town  with  lungs.  They  stood  in  straight  rows  up 
and  down  the  streets,  each  tree  whitewashed  to  a  height  of  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  each  precisely  the  same  shape  and  size 
as  its  fellows.  There  were  three  kinds  of  houses  in  Noesis — the 
large  house,  the  small  house,  and  the  medium  house.  All  were 
precisely  similar  in  style,  and  were  proportioned  with  geometrical 
exactness.  In  fact  the  influence  of  geometry  was  abroad  in  the 
town.  Trigonometry  found  a  warm  spot  in  the  soul  of  every 
Noesian,  and  quaternions  and  determinants  were  to  them  things 
of  beauty  and  joys  for  ever.  For  Noesis  was  the  home  of  reason, 
the  domain  of  pure  science,  the  kingdom  of  utilitarianism.  No- 
thing ornamental  was  permitted  to  exist  in  the  town ;  only  the 
useful  found  an  abiding-place  there.  The  sinuous,  willowy  wind- 
ings of  the  river  had  been  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  dreams  of 
architects  who  saw  in  their  minds'  eyes  great  mullioned  windows 
and  cloud-capped  towers  had  been  rudely  dispelled.  There  was 
no  place  in  the  town  of  Noesis  for  them.  Science  and  mathematics 
reigned  supreme,  and  whatever  was,  was  right-angled. 
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The  day  had  gone  by,  said  the  Noesians,  when  the  minds  of 
men  could  be  fed  on  such  dainty,  unsubstantial  food  as  Pope, 
Addison,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Byron,  or  Tennyson.  Not  even 
Homer  in  the  original  tongue,  or  Virgil  in  his  own  stately  hexa- 
meters, was  considered  good  for  human  brains.  The  Noesians 
revelled  in  the  exercise  of  inductive  processes,  leading,  as  their 
chief  professor  expressed  it,  to  those  '  general  conceptions  of  the 
universe  which  have  been  forced  upon  us  all  by  physical  science.' 
The  only  musical  instruments  used  in  the  town  were  the  mono- 
chord  and  the  steam  whistle.  The  flowers  of  the  field  were 
interesting  according  as.  they  were  monocotyledonous  or  poly- 
cotjledonous.  Water  was  always  spoken  of  as  H^O,  and  S3HO4 
was  symbolical  of  misery  and  despair. 

In  this  town  dwelt  Hypatia  Green.  A  lovelier  creature  the 
air  never  breathed  upon.  Her  hair  was  of  that  marvellous  hue 
that  turns  to  gold  under  the  magic  touch  of  the  sun.  Her  eyes 
were  a  deep,  dark  brown,  so  rich  and  expressive  that  only  the 
inhabitants  of  Noesis  could  look  into  them  unmoved.  Her 
smooth  round  cheeks  were  tinted  to  a  delicate  pink  with  the 
warm  rich  blood  that  flowed  beneath  them,  and  her  two  full  lips 
always  looked  ready  io  pout,  had  they  not  been  restrained  by  her 
strong  will.  Hypatia  Green  was  a  daughter  of  culture.  She  was 
Professor  of  *  Bational  Torrefaction  '  in  the  Noesis  High  School. 
In  plainer  speech  she  taught  scientific  cooking.  She  had  brought 
cooking  to  a  point  of  mathematical  exactness.  Every  piece  of 
beef  that  she  roasted  was  done  just  as  well  as  every  other  piece, 
and  not  a  whit  more  or  less.  Her  omelettes  were  always  of 
precisely  the  same  size,  colour,  and  consistency.  Her  coflFee 
was  never  clouded  with  grounds,  and  was  never  too  weak  nor  too 
strong.  Her  bread  was  never  heavy,  her  cake  was  never  damp. 
Nothing  which  Hypatia  cooked  ever  failed  to  come  out  precisely 
as  her  recipe  said  it  would.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Hypatia 
had  been  much  sought  after  by  the  eligible  young  men  of  Noesis  ? 
In  such  a  town  cooking  must,  of  course,  rank  high  as  a  science. 
The  working  capacity  of  a  man,  indeed  his  entire  usefulness, 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  his  stomach,  and  for  perfection  in 
this  he  must  look  to  his  cook.  That  Hypatia  was  as  beautiful  as 
a  college  boy's  first  dream  of  love  never  occurred  to  any  one. 
Beauty  had  no  part  nor  place  in  the  town  of  Noesis.  But  men 
loved  Hypatia  for  her  cooking,  a  gift  that  could  not  wither  and 
grow  stale  with  the  flight  of  years.  Hypatia,  however,  remained 
fancy  free»     She  was  wrapped  up  in  her  omelettes,  and  she  cared 
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not  half  80  much  about  the  heart  of  a  man  as  she  did  about  the 
heart  of  an  onion. 

Of  course  Noesis  was  on  the  line  of  a  great  railway.  So 
rational  a  town  could  not  have  existed  elsewhere.  A  dozen  trains 
thundered  by  its  rectangular  station  every  day.  Eight  of  them 
were  express  trains  that  did  not  stop,  and  ordinary  Noesians,  who 
sometimes  sauntered  around  wrapped  in  meditation  like  other 
people,  would  pause  and  gaze  with  scientific  delight  upon  the 
swift  movements  of  the  locomotives.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  science  of  subtraction  will  infer  that  the  other  four  trains  did 
stop  at  Noesis.  The  last  one  arrived  there  in  the  evening,  and 
on  one  particular  evening  in  the  month  of  May  it  brought  Alfred 
Swinburne  Cottle. 

As  one  might  imagine  from  his  name,  this  young  man  was  a 
poet.  He  looked  like  one.  He  was  more  than  handsome,  for 
there  was  in  his  face  something  of  that  ideal  beauty  which 
Hellenic  sculptors  wrought  into  the  faces  of  their  gods.  Cottle 
lived  in  Utopia,  a  town  that  was  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
dreams  and  supernatural  loveliness.  There  he  had  spent  his 
youth  in  fashioning  melodious  verses  and  steeping  his  soul  in  the 
literatures  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  England ;  he  knew  nothing  of 
science,  and  cared  nothing  for  it.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  true  character  of  Noesis.  If 
he  had  known  the  town,  he  would  undoubtedly,  to  put  it  mildly, 
have  eschewed  it.  He  went  thither  because  he  did  not  know  the 
place,  and  he  loved  to  go  to  places  where  he  had  never  been 
before. 

As  he  descended  from  the  train  at  the  Noesis  station,  he  gazed 
about  him  with  something  of  mild  surprise. 

*  Well,'  he  thought,  *  this  may  be  a  jolly  good  place  for  a 
vacation,  but  it  looks  to  me  more  like  a  good  sjwt  to  be  buried 
in.  However,  I'm  here,  and  I'm  going  to  find  out  what  there  is 
in  the  town.' 

*  Want  to  go  to  the  Huxley  House,  sir  ? '  said  a  stage- driver, 
stepping  up  to  him. 

*  Well,  I  want  to  go  to  an  hotel ;  is  that  the  best  ?  ' 

*  There  isn't  any  other,  sir.' 

*  Then  you  may  take  me  to  the  Huxley  House.' 

Cottle  followed  the  driver  to  his  vehicle,  and  soon  was  gliding 
over  a  perfectly  smooth  pavement. 

*  I  say,  driver,'  said  he,  *  how's  the  cooking  at  this  hotel  ?  * 

*  First-class,  sir.  We  have  cooking  down  to  a  science  here, 
Cook  at  Huxley  Houee  is  a  pupil  of  Miss  Hypatia.' 
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*  Who  the  deuce  is  Misa  Hypatia  ?  * 

The  driver  turned  and  stared  at  Cottle  as  if  he  had  come  from 
some  unknown  world. 

*  Miss  Hypatia  Green  is  professor  of  **  Eational  Torrefaction  " 
at  the  High  School,  sir.' 

Cottle  looked  blankly  at  the  man  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  penetrated  his  brain,  he  burst  into  a 
roar  of  laughter,  which  provoked  the  driver  into  silence  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey. 

Cottle  wandered  around  the  streets  of  Noesis  the  next  day  in 
a  state  of  mild,  deprecatory  wonder.  The  prevalence  of  straight 
lines  provoked  him,  and  the  whitewashed,  stiffbacked  trees 
aroused  his  ire.  The  very  names  of  the  streets  filled  him  with 
discomfort ;  for  were  there  not  Humboldt,  Thales,  Galileo, 
Esculapius,  Ganot,  Herschel,  and  Kepler  avenues,  Copernicus 
Square,  and  smaller  streets  rejoicing  in  such  names  as  Iodide  of 
Potassium  Lane  and  Ter-Chloride  of  Nitrogen  Alley  ? 

*  I  think,'  meditated  Cottle,  *  that  one  day  in  this  town  will 
satisfy  me.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  place  for  a  vacation.  I  shall 
leave  this  chemical  laboratory  to-morrow.  I  prefer  to  worship 
Nature  as  a  whole,  not  in  a  dissected  shape.' 

But  Fate  had  other  things  in  store  for  this  sweet  singer.  As 
he  was  retracing  his  steps  towards  the  hotel,  a  young  woman  in 
the  bloom  of  her  beauty  passed  him.  Cottle  had  seen  many 
lovely  creatures,  but  never  one  like  this.  Her  face  was  to  him  a 
perfect  poem,  a  shrine  of  loveliness  at  which  he  immediately  fell 
down  and  worshipped.  Cottle's  dress  and  manner  were  different 
from  those  of  the  scientific  inhabitants  of  Noesis^and  he  attracted 
the  young  lady's  attention.  She  looked  at  him  as  she  went  by, 
and  for  a  moment  he  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  two  most  glorious 
eyes  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  enough.  From  that  moment  the 
poet's  soul  was  in  chains.  He  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot,  gazing 
after  her  as  she  slowly  walked  doAU  the  street.  A  small  boy 
passed  him  at  that  moment.  Cottle  seized  the  youth  by  the 
shoulder  with  a  convulsive  grasp. 

*  WHio  is  she  ?  '  he  demanded,  in  a  whisper. 

*  Who's  who  ? '  inquired  the  youth. 

*  Yonder  maiden  with  the  fathomless  eyes.' 

The  boy's  glance  followed  the  direction  of  Cottle's  extended 
finger. 

*  That's  Miss  Hypatia  Green,  professor  of ' 

*  Say  no  more ! '  exclaimed  Cottle,  interrupting  him  ;  *  bhe  is 
an  angel.' 
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*  Ah,  go  'way !  *  exclaimed  the  boy,  as  he  started  down  the 
street ;  *  are  you  a  lunatic  ? ' 

Cottle  meditated  a  moment.  Was  he  a  luDatic?  No,  it 
was  impossible.  He  must  be  sane.  Such  a  face  could  only  be 
the  outward  evidence  of  a  truly  lovely  soul.  She  must  have  a 
warm,  true,  womanly  heart. 

*  Noesis ! '  exclaimed  Cottle,  *  you  are  the  town  for  me.  You 
may  be  full  of  physics  and  mathematics  and  chemistry  and 
astronomy,  but  where  that  face  is  there  is  poetry  enough  for  one 
man's  life,  and  here  I  stay.' 


EPISODE   II. 

SHE   DOES  NOT  LOVE  HIM. 


*  And  do  you  never  feel  a  longing  for  something  deeper,  sweeter, 
stronger  than  all  this  array  of  cold,  scientific  fact  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  see  how  anything  could  be  deeper  or  stronger ;  and 
if  by  your  peculiar  use  of  the  comparative  term  "  sweeter  "  you 
mean  to  indicate  dearer,  I  must  reply  that  to  every  well-regulated 
mind  science  is  the  dearest  thing  on  earth.' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  understand  you.' 

*  And  I  am  quite  sure  I  do  not  understand  you.' 

That  was  the  way  Hypatia  Green  and  Alfred  Swinburne  Cottle 
talked  after  a  month's  acquaintance.  The  young  poet's  vacation 
had  stretched  out  from  two  weeks  to  seven.  He  had  met  Hypatia, 
had  gazed  into  her  wonderful  eyes,  and  had  been  less  able  than 
ever  to  fathom  their  secrets.  He  loved  her  deeply,  distractedly ; 
he  would  not  have  been  a  poet  if  he  had  not  done  that.  But  when 
he  talked  like  a  poet  to  her  she  did  not  appear  to  comprehend 
him  at  all.  She  to(»k  all  his  metaphors  seriously,  and  was  utterly 
unable  to  grasp  an  analogy.  If  he  used  an  argument,  however, 
she  could  spring  to  its  logical  results  long  before  he  could.  She 
was  a  puzzle  to  him,  and  he  was  to  her.  Hypatia  had  never  met 
a  man  like  this  before ;  she  did  not  understand  all  his  talk  about 
beauty  and  the  value  of  art.  Once  he  praised  her  face,  and  that 
really  astonished  her. 

*  Why,  Mr.  Cottle,  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  I  mean  that  your  face  is  beautiful ;  don't  you  know  what 
beauty  is  ? ' 

'No;  what  is  it?' 
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*  Perfection  of  appearance.' 

*  But  appearances  are  of  so  little  consequence.' 

*  Can  you  not  understand  the  delight  that  one  feels  in  gazing 
upon  a  field  of  waving  grain  ? ' 

*  Yes,  of  course,  one  naturally  feels  delighted  to  sea  the  rich 
results  of  rational  labour.' 

Cottle  groaned.  It  was  enough  to  make  any  man  groan.  Here 
was  a  woman  with  the  face  and  form  of  a  Greek  goddess  who 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  that  she  was  beautiful.  From 
that  time  forth  Cottle  never  again  talked  of  beauty.  He  talked 
of  love.  He  tried  to  find  the  silent  chord  within  her  heart  that 
passion  might  awaken ;  but  all  his  efforts  seemed  useless.  The 
conversation  with  which  this  chapter  opens  occurred  as  they  were 
on  their  way  to  a  wedding.  He  thought  that  the  beautiful  cere- 
mony might  touch  her  heart ;  he  was  again  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment and  dismay.  The  town  of  Noesis  had  a  wedding  service  of 
its  own,  and  this  was  what  Cottle  heard : — 

*  Will  you  take  this  woman  to  be  your  lawful  wedded  wife,  to 
have  and  to  hold  and  to  protect  in  sickness  or  in  health,  until 
death  you  shall  part?  Will  you  provide  her  with  a  properly 
constructed  home  wherein  the  laws  of  rational  sanitation  are 
strictly  complied  with,  and  will  you  see  that  she  is  provided  with 
food  and  clothing  scientifically  prepared  ?  And  will  you  provide 
her  with  such  books  and  periodicals  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  pursuit  of  her  studies  ?  And  will  you  agree  to  provide  for 
such  children  as  you  may  have  nurses  who  shall  take  care  of  them 
while  this  woman  is  engaged  in  scientific  experiments  ? ' 

'  I  will.' 

*  Will  you  take  this  man  to  be  your  lawful  wedded  husband, 
to  have  and  to  hold  and  to  obey  save  when  his  commands  are 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  science  ?  And  will  you  promise  to  aid  and 
assist  him  in  all  scientific  works  even  until  the  end  of  your  life? ' 

a  will.' 

The  word  *  love '  was  not  mentioned  in  the  ceremony.  Cottle 
began  to  fear  that  it  was  not  known  in  Noesis. 

*  Tell  me,'  he  said  to  Hypatia  as  they  left  the  church,  *  do  you 
know  what  love  is  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  do.' 

Cottle's  heart  gave  a  great  leap.     Hypatia  continued : 

*  Love  is  the  affection  one  has  for  one's  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters.' 

Cottle's  heart  fell  again  with  great  force. 

T  a 
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*  But  did  you  never  hear,'  said  he,  *  of  love  for  one  who  Was 
not  a  relative  ?  ' 

*  Oh  yea,'  she  answered,  *  for  we  are  tcld  in  that  part  of  the 
Bible  which  science  permits  us  to  believe  that  we  must  love  our 
neighbours  as  ourselves,  and  I  suppose  we  all  do  to  a  certain 
extent.  That  is,  I  don't  think  much  about  it  myself;  but  I  have 
no  objections  to  any  one  who  does  not  interfere  with  my  work.' 

*  Do  I  interfere  with  your  work  ? ' 

*  Not  in  the  least.' 

*  Then  you  have  no  objection  to  me  ? ' 

*No,  I  can't  say  that  I  have  any  objection  to  you,' 

*  Do  you  think  you  ever  will  have  ?  ' 
« No,  I  think  not.' 

*  Do  you  think  that  you  could  always  be  happy  in  my  presence? 

*  Why,  how  strangely  you  talk ! ' 

*  Hypatia,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  conceal  it  longer — I  love  you. 
Will  you  be  my  wife  ? ' 

*  What  for?' 

*  Because  I  love  you  madly,  desperately.  I  cannot  live  with- 
out you.' 

*  Is  that  what  you  call  poetry  ? ' 

*  No,  no,  it  is  the  solemn  truth,' 

*  Oh,  no,  it  is  not.  You  can  live  very  well  without  me.  Of 
course  I  am  a  good  cook,  but  you  can  find  others.' 

*  Oh,  why  will  you  not  understand  me  ? ' 

*I  cannot,  Mr.  Cottle.  I  can  comprehend  why  you  should 
wish  to  marry  me,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  it  yourself. 
I  am  the  best  cook  in  Noesis,  and  all  the  young  men  are  striving 
to  get  me  for  life  ;  but  you  do  not  seem  to  care  anything  about 
that,  and  insist  on  talking  nonsense  about  my  face.  I  cannot  dis* 
cover  any  reason  why  I  should  want  you.  If  you  were  a  great 
scientist,  you  might  have  some  claim ;  but  all  you  can  do  is  to 
write  that  jingling  nonsense  which  you  call  poetry.  We  don't 
marry  men  in  Noesis  for  such  causes  as  that.' 

*  Then  you  refuse  ?  ' 
*0f  course.' 

Cottle  walked  in  silence  by  her  side  until  they  had  reached  her 
dwelling.  He  could  not  comprehend  her  utter  want  of  sentiment, 
nor  could  she  find  any  solution  for  his  poetry.  At  the  door  he 
turned  to  her  once  more  and  said : 

*  Miss  Green,  is  there  no  hope  for  me  ? ' 
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•I  am  afraid  not,'  she  answered,  'as  long  as  you  cling  to 
poetry.' 

<  Then  farewell; 

He  turned  upon  his  heel  and  left  her.  The  light  had  gone 
out  of  his  life,  and  he  bitterly  lamented  the  day  he  had  first  seen 
the  town  of  Noesis.  Stunned  by  the  blow  which  had  just  fallen 
upon  him,  he  wandered,  not  knowing  whither  he  went,  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  town.  Out  into  the  soft  green  fields  he  went 
like  one  bereft  of  sense.  The  sweet  scent  of  the  clover  blossoms, 
and  the  twittering  of  the  birds,  and  the  soft  murmur  of  the  wind 
among  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  smote  upon  his  senses,  not  with 
the  joyous  melody  of  old,  but  with  a  new  ring  of  pain.  The 
voices  of  nature  failed  to  speak  to  him  as  they  had  done  in  days 
gone  by.  Yet  the  soothing  influence  of  solitude  and  beauty 
could  not  altogether  be  lost  upon  him. 

*  What, 'he  meditated,  *  would  the  world  be  without  sentiment 
and  poetry  ?     Could  man  live  without  them  ? ' 

Then  he  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  vanity  of  his  inquiry. 
Men  lived  without  them  in  Noesis,  and  women  too.  And  they 
appeared  to  be  healthy  and  happy.  Could  he  bring  himself  to 
such  a  state  of  mind  ?  Could  he  dissect  the  tender  fancies  of 
poetry  with  the  cruel  scalpel  of  fiwjt  ?  Could  ^e  analyse  an  idea 
as  Hypatia  had  done  when  he  quoted  to  her,  *Roll  on,  thou  deep 
and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll '  ? 

*  What  is  the  use,'  she  asked,  *  of  telling  the  ocean  to  roll  on  ? 
Of  course  it  will  roll  on.  It  always  has  rolled  on,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  its  waters  are  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  "Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain."  What 
nonsense !  Of  course  they  sweep  over  it  in  vain.  They  couldn't 
possibly  do  the  ocean  any  harm,  could  they  ?  Now  if  your  poet 
had  stated  the  fact  that  each  phip  immersed  in  the  "  dark  blue  " 
ocean — which  every  scientist  knows  is  green — lost  a  portion  of 
its  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  liquid  displaced,  he  would  have 
said  something  sensible.' 

As  these  thoughts  were  coursing  through  Cottle's  heated  and 
bewildered  brain,  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  fields,  he  came 
upon  the  only  thing  needed  to  drive  him  to  utter  distraction — a 
class  of  girls  from  the  Noesis  High  School  engaged  in  the  practical 
study  of  botany. 

*  Monocotyledon !  monocotyledonous  ! ' 

That  was  what  the  girls  were  chanting  in  a  nasal  chorus. 

*  Enough !  enough ! '  shrieked  Cottle,  as  he  rushed  away. 
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His  brain  was  in  a  mad  whirl,  and  the  blood  was  coursing 
through  his  veins  like  a  torrent  of  fire.  Across  the  country  he 
rushed  like  a  maniac,  never  pausing  till  he  reached  the  door  of 
his  lodging-house.  He  sprang  up  the  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time, 
and  dashed  into  his  room.  In  the  solitary  moment  of  conscious- 
ness that  remained  there  floated  through  his  mind  the  dim 
remembrance  of  a  stanza  written  by  a  poet  whom  he  loved  and 
imitated : 

*  We  had  grown  as  gods,  as  the  gods  above. 
Filled  from  the  heart  to  the  lips  with  lovo, 
Held  fast  in  his  hands,  clothed  warm  with  his  wings, 
O  love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  but  me  ! ' 

And  then  the  four  walls  of  his  room  faded  away,  and  in  another 
moment  Alfred  Swinburne  Cottle  had  fallen  prone  upon  the  floor. 
His  good  landlady,  ruunin 3  up  at  the  sound  of  the  fall,  found  him 
there,  laughing  wildly.  Physicians  were  summoned  in  hot  haste, 
and  shook  their  heads  ominously  as  they  muttered,  *  Brain-fever.' 


EPISODE  III. 

SHE     LOVES     II I M. 

One  morning  Alfred  Swinburne  Cottle,  considerably  to  his  own 
surprise,  found  himself  in  a  condition  of  self-consciousness.  He 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  bed  wonderingly.  Then  he 
gazed  around  the  room.  He  did  not  understand  why  he  was  in 
bed.  He  tried  to  raise  his  head,  but,  much  to  his  astonishment, 
found  that  he  was  too  weak.  His  eyes  fell  upon  the  medicine 
bottles  on  the  table  beside  him. 

*  I  wonder  what  is  in  those  bottles,'  he  thought. 

By  an  eflFort  he  reached  one  and  conveyed  it  to  his  nose. 

*  It  smells  like — I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  drug.     Oh,  I 
should  like  to  know  so  much.' 

In  a  short  time  the  physician  came.     He  smiled  when  he  saw 
that  his  patient  was  conscious. 

*  Have  I  been  ill  long  ?'  inquired  Cottle. 

*  Yes,  but  you're  going  to  be  well  soon.' 

*  Doctor,  what  is  in  that  bottle  ? ' 

*  Nitrate  of  silver.' 
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'  Is  that  a  compound  chemical  ?' 

*  Yes,  but  you  must  not  ask  any  questions  now ;  you  must 
rest.* 

*  Only  one  more ;  who  is  the  authority  on  chemistry  here  V 

*  Professor  Nitrogenes  Pennyweight,  of  the  High  School/ 
Cottle  lapsed  into  a  thoughtful  silence.  Day  by  day  he  im- 
proved, and  was  soon  convalescent.  His  landlady  was  kindness 
itself,  and  he  owed  his  speedy  advancement  to  her  attentions. 
One  day,  when  he  was  sitting  by  the  window,  she  entered  the 
room  and  said : 

*  Mr.  Cottle,  you  must  be  lonely.  Shall  I  read  something  to 
yon?' 

*  Yes,  if  you  like,'  he  answered,  smiling. 

She  went  to  his  bookshelf  and  took  down  a  volume.  Then 
seating  herself  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  she  began  to  read  : 

*■  There  lived  a  singer  in  France  of  old, 
By  the  titleless,  dolorous,  midland  sea ; 
In  a  land  of  sand  and  ruin  and  gold 
There  shone  one  woman  and  none  but  she  '— 

*  Stop!  stop !'  exclaimed  Swinburne;  *  what  on  earth  are  you 
reading?' 

*  That's  poetry.' 

•It's  rubbish!'  he  said  emphatically.  *Put  away  the  book; 
I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  such  nonsense  as  that.' 

*Why,  Mr.  Cottle,'  ejaculated  the  good  woman,  'you  love 
poetry.  You're  a  poet  yourself.  Here's  some  of  your  own 
l>oetry.' 

And  seizing  another  volume  she  read  as  follows : 

'  Oh,  take  me  to  thy  crystal  breast, 

And  bear  me  hence  a  myriad  miles, 
.Till  this  year  dieth  in  the  west. 

And  next  year  in  the  orient  smiles/ 

*  Who  wrote  that  stuff?'  he  asked. 

*  You  did,  sir.' 

*  Oh,  nonsense !     I  never  knew  any  one  with  a  crystal  breast.' 

*  Why,  it  means  the  ocean.' 

*  Pshaw  !  The  ocean  is  water,  not  crystal ;  and  it  hasn't  any 
breast  at  all.  If  there's  any  more  such  stuff  there,  I  want  you  to 
take  it  down  to  the  kitchen,  apply  a  lighted  match  to  it,  and  con- 
vert it  into  oxide  of  poetry.' 
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*  You  mean  to  bum  it  ? '  gasped  the  landlady. 

*  I  do,'  was  the  reply. 

In  utter  astonishment  the  good  woman  gathered  together  his 
once-loved  volumes  of  poetry  and  bore  them  away.  The  brain- 
fever  had  done  its  fatal  work.  Poetry  was  dead  in  Alfred  Swin- 
burne Cottle,  and  in  its  stead  there  was  a  great  hunger  and  thirst 
after  chemistry.  Day  by  day  the  appetite  grew  upon  him.  He 
watched  the  simplest  chemical  processes  of  nature  with  intense 
interest,  and  yearned  to  understand  them.  He  cared  naught  for 
poetry ;  he  hated  the  very  sound  of  a  rhyme.  His  first  move- 
ment, when  he  was  able  to  leave  the  house,  was  to  go  straight  to 
Professor  Nitrogenes  Pennyweight. 

'  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  am  oxidizing  with  a  desire  to  know  chemistry. 
I  have  an  affinity  for  it.  I  am  not  a  boy,  but  I  know  how  to  be  a 
student.     Will  yon  accept  me  as  a  pupil  ? ' 

*Will  I?'  was  the  reply;  *  should  so  noble  an  ambition  as 
yours  remain  unsatisfied  ?  No  ;  from  this  moment  connder 
yourself  my  special  care.* 

And  so  Alfred  Swinburne  Cottle,  once  a  poet  and  dreamer, 
was  plunged  headlong  into  a  seething  vortex  of  NCI3  and  CO,. 
For  a  year  he  was  hardly  ever  heard  of  in  Noesis.  Few  persons 
saw  him  as  he  rapidly  passed  between  his  lodgings  and  Professor 
Pennyweight's  private  laboratory,  with  pale  face,  unkempt  hair, 
and  stained  hands.  Several  times  he  met  Hypatia,  but  he  bowed 
and  passed  on,  and  she,  perceiving  his  strange  appearance  and 
demeanour,  shook  her  head  and  marvelled  greatly  as  to  what  had 
come  over  him.  Bejected  young  men  in  Noesis  never  acted 
strangely ;  they  always  acted  reasonably,  and  if  one  could  not  get 
the  girl  who  was  his  first  choice,  he  tried  to  get  her  who  was 
his  second.  As  for  Cottle,  he  looked  upon  Hypatia  with  utter 
indiflFerence.  He  could  not  even  realise  that  he  had  once  felt  a 
sentiment  towards  her.  More  than  that,  so  great  was  the  change 
in  him,  he  could  not  remember  what  sentiment  was.  Love  was 
to  him  a  myth,  and  Hypatia  simply  a  woman.  People  told  him 
that  she  was  the  greatest  cook  of  her  age.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
it.  He,  too,  intended  to  do  something  which  should  make  him 
great,  but  it  would  be  a  chemical  greatness. 

At  the  end  of  his  year  of  hard  study  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
science  of  chemistry.  Nothing  appeared  too  difficult  for  him  to 
master  at  a  glance.  Professor  Pennyweight  declared  that  such 
powers  of  acquisition  had  never  been  seen  before.  He  vowed  that 
Alfred  Swinburne  Cottle  now  knew  more  about  chemistry  than  any 
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man  in  Noesis.  Upon  the  heels  of  this  remarkable  statement 
followed  the  announcement  that  he  had  discovered  a  method  of 
making  a  beautiful  emerald  colouring  for  wall-paper  out  of  the 
chlorophyl  of  plants,  thus  doing  away  with  the  dangerous  colours 
manufactured  on  a  metallic  base.  The  discovery  was  hailed  with 
joy,  because  the  Noesians  knew  that  green  was  a  healthful  colour 
for  the  eyes  to  rest  upon,  and  had  been  deterred  from  using  wall- 
paper of  that  tint  only  by  the  knowledge  that  poisonous  particles 
existed  in  it.  Cottle  sprang  into  fame  at  a  single  bound.  By 
the  advice  of  Professor  Pennyweight  he  announced  that  he  would 
lecture  in  the  town  hall  on  the  uses  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  plants.  An  immense  audience  greeted  him.  His  lecture  was 
listened  to  with  breathless  interest,  and  his  experiments  were 
applauded.  He  drew  mathematical  diagrams  on  the  blackboard  to 
please  the  faculty  of  the  High  School,  and  he  produced  a  beautiful 
green  light  from  chlorophane  to  amuse  the  children. 

Hypatia  was  there,  of  course.  In  the  midst  of  his  discourse 
a  great  idea  came  to  her.  This  man  had  once  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife,  and  she  had  refused.  But  how  he  had  changed  !  Was  it 
too  late  now  ?  She  would  make  the  attempt.  She  felt  that  they 
would  be  mated  now,  for  he  was  worthy  of  the  hand  of  the 
best  woman  in  Noesis.  After  the  lecture  she  persuaded  her  aunt 
and  uncle,  with  whom  she  lived,  to  wait  for  the  lecturer.  She  met 
him  as  he  left  the  building  and  addressed  him. 

*  Are  you  in  a  great  hurry,  Mr.  Cottle  ? ' 

*  Not  very  great.  Miss  Green.' 

*  Will  you  walk  home  with  us  and  drink  a  cup  of  my  best  tea  ?  * 

*  Your  tea,  I  believe,  is  made  on  purely  scientific  principles,  is 
it  not?' 

*  Oh,  certainly.* 

*Then  I  will  partake  of  it.' 

Alfred  Swinburne  Cottle  had  fallen  into  the  trap :  from  that 
day  forward  he  was  haunted  by  Hypatia  Green.  Did  he  go  to 
lecture  in  the  hall,  she  was  waiting  for  him  when  he  was  through  ; 
if  he  detected  the  presence  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  and  went 
forth  to  inhale  it,  she  was  by  his  side.  Hypatia  would  have 
repelled  with  scorn  any  insinuation  that  there  was  plotting  in  this. 
She  felt  drawn  to  Cottle  by  an  irresistible  impulse.  The  impulse 
grew  till  it  became  a  fixed  tendency  of  her  mind  towards  his,  and 
that  was  what  in  Noesis  corresponded  to  love. 

This  constant  companionship  between  the  two  continued  for 
a  month.    The  climax  came  one  day  when  the  leaves  were  just 
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beginning  to  turn.  They  were  walking  together  jost  beyond  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  Cottle  had  gone  in  search  of  a  certain 
herb,  and  Hypatia,  as  usual,  had  gone  in  search  of  Cottle. 

*  Do  you  know,'  she  said,  *  that  I  believe  my  cooking  is  far 
from  being  perfect? ' 

*  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,'  he  answered  calmly.  *  Science 
can  go  a  long  distance.' 

*That  is  it  exactly.  My  cooking  is,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
scientific,  but  my  science  does  not  go  far  enough.  I — I — think 
that  chemistry  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  cooking.' 

Hypatia's  eyes  sought  the  ground.  Cottle  looked  around 
quickly  at  her. 

*  Hypatia,'  he  said,  *  you  are  a  woman  of  ideas.  Food,  pre- 
pared on  strict  chemical  principles,  would  be  thoroughly  nutritious 
and  wholesome.' 

*  Well,'  continued  Hypatia,  without  raising  her  eyes,  *  I  have 
the  cooking,  and — and — you — you  have  the  chemistry.' 

*  And  you  want  me  to  teach  you  chemistry  ?    Noble  girl ! ' 

*  No — oh,  no — that  is,  not  exactly  that.  That  would  be  too 
slow.' 

*  What  then?' 

*  Couldn't  we — couldn't  we  combine  our  knowledge  ? ' 

*  Go  into  partnership  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

^  But  a  partnership  between  a  man  and  a  woman  would  be 
unusual,  wouldn't  it  ? ' 

*  Not — not  if  it  were — for  life.' 
Hypatia's  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper. 

*  Ah,  yes,  I  see,'  answered  Cottle,  unmoved,  *  you  mean  we 
might  get  married.' 

*  Yes,'  she  answered  softly. 

*  And  then,'  he  continued,  *  we  could  try  all  our  experiments 
on  ourselves.' 

*  Yes,'  she  answered,  looking  at  him  with  inexpressible  admira- 
tion in  her  lovely  eyes. 

*  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea,'  said  he. 

*  Then,'  she  murmured,  *  I  suppose  we  are  engaged/ 

*  Yes,  I  think  we  may  deem  that  point  settled.' 

And  they  walked  back  to  the  rectangular  old  town  of  Noesis 
in  the  gloaming,  at  peace  with  themselves  and  all  the  world. 
The  whitewashed  sentinel  elms,  that  kept  their  vigils  through  the 
accurately  measured  years,  looked  down  upon  them  kindly  and 
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shed  a  few  leaves  in  token  of  their  sympathy.  And  the  gentle 
breeze,  sighing  around  the  town  anemometer,  whispered  words  of 
hope  and  encouragement. 


EPISODE   IV. 

*LOVE   WILL   FIND   ITS  WAY.' 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cottle's  Chemically  Prepared  English  Muffins' 
were  very  popular.  *  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cottle's  Chemically  Prepared 
Sponge  Cake '  was  the  children's  favourite  sweet.  *  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cottle's  Chemically  Prepared  Macaroni '  had  an  enormous  sale. 

They  had  been  married  three  years,  and  were  looked  upon  as 
benefactors  of  their  age.  They  found  it  exceedingly  profitable 
to  be  benefactors.  They  were  growing  rich,  and  their  home  was 
as  comfortable  as  science  could  make  it.     But  science  was  not 

enough. 

****** 

Cottle  was  sitting  by  the  window  of  his  laboratory  refreshing 
his  mind  by  reading  Dr.  Lindley  Kemp's  *  Phases  of  Matter.' 
Hypatia  entered  the  room  on  tiptoe,  stole  up  behind  him,  and 
placed  her  hands  over  his  eyes. 

*  Hypatia,'  he  exclaimed  impatiently,  *  how  many  times  have 
I  told  you  not  to  do  that  when  I  am  reading  ?  I  should  think  a 
woman  of  your  brains  would  know  better  than  to  be  so  silly.' 

*  I  am  sorry,  Alfred,'  she  said  penitently. 

*  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?     Have  you  any  new  idea  ? ' 

*  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  have,  Alfred.  But  I  haven't  seen  you 
since  breakfast  time,  and  I  am  afraid  you'll  overwork  yourself, 
and ' 

*  Why,  Hypatia,  what  nonsense  you  are  talking  !  Overwork 
myself !  Do  you  suppose  a  rational  man  like  me  is  going  to  be 
so  foolish  as  that  ?  ' 

She  was  silent  and  gazed  upon  the  floor. 

*  What  do  you  want,  anyhow,  Hypatia  ?  ' 

But  Hypatia  did  not  know.  She  had  been  brought  up  on 
strictly  scientific  principles,  and  had  been  taught  to  abhor  poetry, 
art,  beauty,  and  emotion.  She  had  been  loved  once  by  this  man ; 
but  then  he  was  a  poet,  and  she  had  despised  him.  Now  she  was 
his  wife,  and  he  was  a  great  chemist.     She  loved  him  with  a  love 
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that  would  have  frightened  her  had  she  been  able  to  measure  its 
intensity.  He  was  her  king.  Poor  Hypatia !  It  did  seem  hard 
that  after  twenty  years  of  life  in  a  rule-of-three  conomunity  she 
should  turn  out  to  be  only  a  woman.  But  Time  found  her  a 
balm  she  had  not  looked  for,  and  Hypatia  learned  that  a  man's 

heart  was  sometimes  to  be  touched  in  strange  ways. 

•  ••••• 

<  Well,  den,  was  it  mamma's  ittoo  bit  o'  darling ;  and  did  a 
pin  'tick  ?  Was  it  a  bad  old  pin  ?  Well,  it  dess  was,  den.  Goo, 
goo,  goo,  goo ! ' 

Cottle  looked  up  from  his  book  with  a  troubled  glance. 

*  Always  mumbling  over  the  baby  now,'  he  thought ;  *  no  time 
for  anything  but  the  baby.' 

*  Well,  den,  mamma  dess  whip  dat  bad  old  pin.  Dere  !  dere ! 
derre  !  Now  dat  pin  dess  mighty  sorry  it  'tick  a  poor  ittoo  bit  o' 
baby.  Now,  dancee-dancee.  Dum  tiddy  um  tum,  tiddy-iddy 
um  !     Dum  tiddy  um  tum,  tiddy-widdy  tum ! ' 

*  For  goodness'  sake,  Hypatia,'  exclaimed  Cottle,  losing  all 
patience,  ^  do  stop  singing  that  confounded  nonsense.' 

*  Why,  Alfred,  it's  to  amuse  the  baby ! ' 

*  Well,  it  doesn't  amuse  me.  You  never  think  about  me  any 
more — it's  all  baby,  baby,  baby,  the  whole  blessed  time.' 

And  Cottle  paced  up  and  down  the  room  angrily.  Hypatia 
studied  his  face  intently  for  a  moment.  Then  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  summoned  the  nurse,  and  sent  the  baby  screaming  from  the 
room. 

*  Oh,  you  needn't  have  sent  your  "  ittoo  darling  "  away  on  my 
account,'  snapped  Cottle. 

And  then  he  paused  in  his  walk  in  utter  amazement ;  for 
Hypatia  had  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  that  seemed  almost 
hysterical. 

*  Now  what's  the  matter  ?  '  asked  Cottle. 

Hypatia  went  up  to  him  and  laid  her  hands  ui)on  his 
shoulders. 

*  Alfred,'  she  said,  *  I'm  very  happy.' 
<Why?' 

*  Because  you  are  jealous  of  the  baby.' 

*  Rubbish ! '  he  exclaimed,  turning  away. 

But  she  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and,  gently  pushing  him 
into  a  big  chair,  sat  down  upon  his  knee  and  laid  her  fair  head 
upon  his  shoulder. 

*  I  am  very  happy,'  she  murmured. 
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He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  asked,  with  a 
puzzled  air : 

*Why?' 

She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  drew  his  head  down  so 
that  he  could  see  the  marvellous  light  in  her  eyes,  and  eaid : 

^  Because  at  last  you  love  me,  dear.' 

A  pained,  troubled  look  swept  over  Cottle's  face.  He  seemed 
to  be  searching  for  something  away  back  in  the  past.  Slowly, 
very  slowly,  the  light  came  to  him. 

*  Hypatia,'  he  said,  *  tell  me :  did  I  not  once — some  time  far 
back — have  this  feeling  for  you  that  you  call  love  ? ' 

*  Yes,  dear.' 

*  I  think— I  think  I  remember.' 

He  relapsed  into  thought,  and  for  some  little  space  of  time 
there  was  silence  between  them.  Then  he  turned  his  head  and 
looked  into  her  eyes  with  a  gaze  that  made  her  tremble. 

*  It  has  come  back,  dear  ? '  she  whispered. 

*  For  ever,'  he  replied. 
And  their  lips  met. 

The  town  of  Noesis  exists  still.  Its  inhabitants  are  yet  seek- 
ing to  penetrate  the  arcana  of  Nature.  Logarithms,  ords,  and 
abscissas  are  their  joy  by  day,  and  parallaxes,  elliptics,  and 
spectrum  analysis  are  their  delights  by  night.  They  still  cry  out 
against  Greek  and  Latin,  and  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  hdUs-' 
lettres.  They  live  in  the  domain  of  pure  reason,  surrounded  by  a 
set  of  fi^ed  laws  reducible  to  mathematical  formulae.  Doubtless 
they  fancy  themselves  the  happiest  people  on  earth ;  but  some 
day  they  will  learn  to  know  the  truth,  for  Alfred  and  Hypatia  are 
ever  with  them,  preaching  the  gospel  of  poetry  and  love. 

W.  J.  Henderson. 
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The  Peasantry  of  South  Wales. 


"VrOT  very  long  ago  the  only  reply  an  Englishman  could  elicit 
±\  from  a  Welsh  peasant  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  was 
the  terse  ^  Dim  Saesneg,'  and  the  shake  of  the  head  with  which 
the  words  were  accompanied,  showed  clearly  that  English  was  at 
a  discount.  Though  now  the  proportion  would  be  reversed,  and 
nine  out  of  every  ten  young  or  middle-aged  peasants  addressed 
might  give  a  semi-intelligible  reply  to  a  half-understood  question, 
the  mass  of  the  Welsh  people  clings  tenaciously  to  the  *old 
language,'  as  they  lovingly  term  it.  Centuries  before  the  first 
Saxon  trod  on  British  ground,  it  is  said  that  a  Druid  uttered  a 
prophecy  to  the  following  effect : — 

*  Still,  still,  they  chant  their  great  Creator's  praise, 
Still  in  their  native  tongue  attune  their  lays, 
When  nought  remains  of  all  their  wide  domains 
But  Gwalia's  wild  uncultivated  plains.* 

Out  of  the  one  and  a  half  million  inhabitants  of  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire,  statistics  show  that  considerably  over  a 
million  speak  Welsh  as  the  language  of  their  daily  life,  and 
nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  worship  in  their  native  tongue. 
Even  in  the  mining  district  of  the  Bhondda,  with  its  English 
influences,  the  School  Inspectors  report  that  seventy-two  per 
cent,  of  the  children  attending  the  day  schools  speak  Welsh 
habitually  at  home.  In  the  country  districts  the  proportion  is 
much  greater,  and  the  peasant  children  are  practically  all  Welsh- 
speaking,  and  seldom  use  or  hear  a  word  of  English  except  in  the 
day  schools. 

The  Welsh  peasant  is  thus  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
battle  of  life.  As  a  child  at  school  he  is  introduced  to  a  strange 
language;  books  written  in  the  simplest  style,  which  to  his 
English  brother  are  a  source  of  joy,  are  to  him  a  vexation  of 
spirit,  dry  symbols,  conveying  no  meaning  to  the  soul  within  him, 
things  to  be  thankfully  sent  to  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness  as 
soon  as  he  gets  outside  the  schoolroom  doors.  And  yet  in  this 
strange  language  must  all  instruction  be  given  to  him,  and  must 
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he  be  annually  examined.  If  you  could  imagine  for  a  moment 
the  children  of  Dorsetshire  Hodge  being  put  to  attend  a  French 
day  school,  where  only  French  is  spoken,  the  books,  instruction, 
and  everything  French,  while  the  playground  and  home  remain 
English  as  they  are  now,  you  would  have  an  idea  of  the  case  of 
the  Welsh  peasant  children.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  children,  after  having  passed  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction,  leave  school  with  practically  little 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  few  able  to  take  pleasure  in 
reading  an  English  newspaper,  still  fewer  able  to  express  them- 
selves sensibly  in  writing. 

The  disabilities  of  the  child  are  perpetuated  in  the  case  of 
the  man.  In  an  official  report  a  Commissioner  states  that  Mn 
the  works  the  purely  Welsh-speaking  workman  never  finds  his 
way  into  the  office.  He  never  becomes  either  clerk  or  agent. 
His  social  sphere  becomes  one  of  complete  isolation  from  all 
influences,  save  such  as  arise  within  his  own  order.* 

The  Rev.  D.  J.  Davies,  in  the  Cymmrodor  of  January  1882, 
remarks  that  *  the  Welsh-speaking  labourer  is  doomed  to  life- 
long manual  toil  and  poverty,  whatever  virtues  or  natural  talents 
he  may  possess.' 

It  is  then  little  matter  for  surprise  that,  while  in  England 
twelve  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male  population  are  artisans  and 
mechanics,  in  Wales  only  five  per  cent,  are  returned  as  such. 

His  love  for  his  native  language  condemns  John  Jones  to 
remain  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

Notwithstanding  this,  a  great  change,  and  for  the  better,  has 
taken  place  in  his  worldly  circumstances  within  the  last  three  or 
four  decades.  There  are  now  living  men  who  remember  the 
time  when  a  labourer  was  glad  to  get  fourpence  a  day  for  his 
work  from  dawn  to  dark ;  when  he  spent  his  evenings  at  home, 
busy  by  the  light  of  the  peat  fire,  in  plaiting  withies  into 
baskets  and  hurdles,  to  eke  out  his  scanty  wage,  and  whose 
&mily  throve  on  barley  bread  and  whey.  His  wife  would  bear 
her  peck  of  barley  grain  on  her  back  to  the  mill — in  some  well- 
authenticated  instances  a  distance  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  miles — 
trudging  home  again  with  the  meal  to  prepare  her  husband's 
supper.  John  himself  was  often  expected  to  thrash  with  his 
flail  before  daybreak  sufficient  com  to  afford  straw  for  the  beasts 
during  the  whole  of  the  day.  The  shepherd  boy  would  start  at 
dawn  to  his  charge,  with  his  wallet  of  barley  bread  and  a  crust 
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of  cheese,  returning  at  night  often  wet  to  the  skin,  and,  after  his 
supper  of  hot  broth  in  the  kitchen,  would  retire  to  the  hayloft, 
hang  up  his  wet  clothes,  take  off  his  shirt,  wring  it  as  dry  as  he 
could,  fold  and  place  it  to  dry  under  his  pillow,  and  lie  down  for 
the  night,  putting  on  at  daybreak  the  following  morning  the 
half-dried  clothes  of  the  previous  day.  The  houses  were  mostly 
mud  cabins  of  the  poorest  description. 

This  state  of  things  has  almost  disappeared ;  but  though  his 
worldly  circumstances  are  better,  though  neat  cottages  in  many 
instances  have  replaced  the  miserable  hovels,  though  his  wages 
are  higher  and  his  labour  lighter,  I  cannot  say  that  in  the  matter 
of  food  and  clothes  he  is  always  better  off.  Farmers  complain 
that  their  men  are  much  more  *  nice '  in  the  matter  of  food  than 
formerly.  There  are  but  few  places  where  barley  bread  is  used 
even  occasionally,  and  practically  none  where  it  forms  a  regular 
part  of  the  daily  diet.  Even  the  more  dainty  and  delicious 
oaten  cake  is  gradually  disappearing,  and  you  would  have  to 
penetrate  very  far  into  the  rural  world  of  Wales  to  find  it  in  use. 
The  broth,  or  *  sucean  llaeth '  (a  preparation  of  oatmeal  not 
unlike  flummery,  with  milk),  for  breakfast,  has  given  place  to  the 
sloppy  basin  of  tea  with  hunks  of  bread  and  cheese.  Often,  too, 
while  the  master  and  his  sons  are  content  to  wear  good  home- 
spun, the  manservant  must  have  his  *  shop-cloth  clothes.' 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  relation  exists  between 
this  delicacy  in  food  and  clothing,  and  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
and  mining  industries  in  Wales.  I  shall,  however,  now  merely  state 
that  the  high  wages  common  in  the  mining  centres  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  ago  tempted  many  to  leave  the  agricultural  districts,  and 
though  some  have  from  time  to  time  returned,  the  migration  still 
continues,  and  Wales,  in  conmion  with  England,  suffers  from  *  the 
tendency  of  the  rural  population  towards  the  large  towns.'  Whether 
this  gradual  depopulation  is  the  result  of  temptation  in  the  way  of 
bettered  position  in  the  towns,  or  of  the  disinclination  of  farmers 
and  landlords  to  keep  in  repair  more  cottages  than  are  required  for 
the  labourers  actually  employed,  the  fact  remains  that  year  by  year 
the  strictly  peasant  population  of  Wales  is  decreasing.  How  hard 
John  feels  it  to  be  obliged  to  sever  his  connection  with  his  old 
home  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  having  failed  to  obtain  regular 
employment  in  his  native  parish,  he  leaves  his  wife  and  family  in 
the  old  home  and  takes  himself  off  to  a  distance  of  twenty,  thirty, 
or  more  miles  to  work,  returning  to  spend  his  Sunday  at  home. 

The  ploughman,  shepherd,  and   carter,  who   elsewhere  still 
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maintain  their  individuality,  in  Wales  become  rolled  into  one, 
and  the  fjaxm  labourer  is,  as  far  as  the  various  kinds  of  agricultural 
occupations  are  concerned,  a  veritable  Jack-of-all>trades.  The  hold- 
ings being  generally  small,  few  labourers  are  required,  and  these 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  single  men  lodged  in  the  farmhouse.  There 
is,  however,  a  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  the  holdings,  the 
multiplicity  of  agricultural  machines  making  it  in  many  cases 
possible  to  work  a  larger  ferm  with  fewer  men. 

Of  the  workmen — as  apart  from  farm  servants — who  still 
remain,  some  are  regularly  employed  on  the  master's  farm  for  a 
yearly  wage,  while  others  work,  whenever  they  can  find  employ- 
ment, for  daily  wage,  or  by  piece  work.  The  wages  of  both  classes 
vary,  being  less  in  the  districts  most  remote  from  the  great  centres 
of  trade,  and  higher  in  those  nearest  to  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Thus  in  Cardiganshire  and  Pembrokeshire  a  labourer  en- 
gaged by  the  year  gets  from  8«.  to  108.  a  week ;  in  Carmarthenshire 
and  Brecknockshire  from  95.  to  ll8.  a  week,  and  in  Glamorgan- 
shire wages  range  as  high  as  from  15a.  to  ISa.  a  week.  The  wages 
of  such  as  work  by  the  day  vary  of  course  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year  as  well,  ranging  something  thus : — In  Cardiganshire 
and  Pembrokeshire  from  la.  a  day  in  winter  to  2a.  6c{.  in  harvest; 
in  Carmarthenshire  and  Brecknockshire  from  la.  6d.  to  3a. ;  and  in 
Grlamorganshire  from  2b.  to  3a.  3c2.  In  each  case  the  man  is 
boarded  at  the  farm.  In  the  case  of  the  regularly  employed  man, 
he  has  his  Sundays  and  holidays  to  himself  with  the  exception  of 
the  nominal  care  of  his  master's  horses ;  his  Sunday  dinner,  too, 
is  secured  to  him  at  his  master's  house.  In  addition  to  this  he 
enjoys  some  other  privileges  to  which  I  shall  refer  later  on.  His 
hours  of  labour,  though  still  long,  are  not  what  they  used  to  be. 
There  is  now  no  working  before  dawn,  and  little  labour  of  any 
kind  by  candle  light ;  and  though,  during  harvest,  he  is  expected 
to  be  on  the  field  very  early — in  some  cases  as  early  as  three,  or 
even  two  o'clock — and  on  exceptional  occasions  to  work  while  day- 
light lasts,  and  sometimes  even  by  moonlight  until  the  small  hours, 
these  are  exceptions.  It  is  very  seldom  indeed  he  is  required 
before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  seven  in  the  evening, 
and  even  in  some  favoured  instances  the  regulation  time  is  from 
six  to  six. 

Very  little  above  the  labourer  is  the  small  farmer,  who  keeps 
three  or  four  cows,  and  who  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
a  peasant,  and  whose  lot  is  often  harder  than  that  of  a  well-paid 
Jabourer. 

VOL.  VI.   NO.  XXXIII,  ^ 
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Some  interesting  remarks  in  Mr.  F.  Seebohm's  work,  *  The 
English  Village  Community,'*  on  the.  origin  of  the  system  of  eo- 
aration  once  so  universal,  led  me  to  ccmsider  what  remains  of  this 
and  other  cognate  customs  of  villeinage — or  rather  of  the  nearest 
approach  to  villeinage  which  ever  existed  in  Wales — were  yet  to  be 
found ;  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  exhausted  the  list,  I  think 
that  all  the  following  customs  now  or  lately  prevalent  in  Welsh 
agricultural  districts  may  be  traced  to  their  origin  in  the  systems 
referred  to. 

{a)  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  landlords  to  expect  their 
tenants  to  render  them  the  service  of  their  teams  on  special 
occasions,  e^g.  hauling  coal,  lime,  stones^  &c.,  doing  a  certain 
portion  of  the  ploughing,  giving  assistance  for  a  number  of  days 
during  the  hay  and  com  harvest,  and  all  this,  be  it  remembered, 
free.  Cases  may  be  found  in  which  the  landlord  keeps  no  draught 
horses,  and  the  whole  of  his  ploughing  and  most  of  his  carting  of 
hay  and  com  are  performed  thus.  Undoubtedly  the  common 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  farmers  near  sheep-walks,  &c.,  are  relics,  and 
even  the  name  given  to  these  farmers,  *  homagers,'  is  suggestive. 

(5)  Turning  to  the  farmer,  he  again  expects  the  cottager,  who 
may  not  even  be  engaged  by  the  year,  to  perform  other  well- 
understood  acts  of  feudalism,  such  as  assistance  at  sheep-shearing, 
hay-harvesting,  and  corn-cutting.  Even  when  the  man  is  paid  for 
his  supposed  gift  of  a  day's  work,  the  compulsory  service  is  none  the 
less  evident,  for  should  he  decline  to  attend  when  called  for,  even 
though  he  had  the  offer  of  much  more  profitable  employment 
elsewhere,  he  could  not  hope  but  to  be  entered  in  his  master's  black 
book,  to  be  remembered  when  Lady  Day  with  its  dreaded  notice  to 
quit  comes  round. 

It  is  on  the  occasion  of  wheat-cutting — the  nearest  approach 
in  Wales  to  the  English  *  Harvest-home  ' — that  the  feud^ty  of 
the  modem  Welsh  peasant  is  manifested.  Every  person,  male 
and  female,  of  every  age  from  the  eight-year-old  urchin  to  the 
octogenarian,  who  has  during  the  past  year  received  or  expects  in 
the  future  to  receive  any  favour  from  the  farmer's  hands,  attends 
at  the  ^  Ftdd  Wenith^  or  *  Wheat-reaping ; '  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
to  see  on  a  farm  of  from  a  hxmdred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
as  many  as  fifty,  eighty,  or  even  a  hundred  persons  congregated 
to  do  honour  to  the  occasion  by  rendering  volunteer  aid  in  cutting, 
binding,  and  stacking  the  corn.     Not  only  must  the  labourers, 

*  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  CJo. 
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with  their  wives  and  children,  all  attend,  but  the  village  black- 
Rmith,  carpenter,  mason,  cobbler,  tailor,  and  shopkeeper  are 
expected  to  be  present,  and  even  the  village  schoolmaster,  preacher, 
and  parson,  do  not  deem  it  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  take 
personal  and  active  part  in  the  work  during  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  day.  The  day's  work  begins  after  breakfast,  and  the  resources 
of  the  farm  wife  are  strained  to  the  utmost  in  the  preparing  food 
and  accommodation  for  the  little  army  which  will  invade  the  house 
at  midday.  The  dinner-hour  having  arrived  and  the  house  having 
overflowed,  rough  temporary  tables  and  benches  are  raised  in  the 
close  or  farmyard,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  broth  and  boiled 
mutton,  with  accompanying  vegetables  from  the  kitchen  garden, 
is  provided.  Tea  is  generally  partaken  of  on  the  field — a  sort 
of  overgrown  private  picnic.  The  work  of  the  day  is  generally 
over  by  five  or  six  o'clock,  and  a  final  visit  is  paid  to  the  farm- 
house to  partake  of  the  immense  platefuls  of  boiled  rice  which 
invariably  constitutes  the  harvest  supper. 

Of  course  such  a  day  is  one  of  jollity  and  fun.  One  of  the 
peculiar  customs  once  commonly  prevailing,  but  now  only  to  be 
found  in  the  remoter  parts,  was  known  as  *  The  Harvest  Mare.' 
When  the  last  field  of  wheat  had  been  nearly  cut,  a  handful  of 
the  growing  grain  was  left  standing  in  one  comer.  This  was 
plaited  in  a  threefold  plait,  and  formed  the  ^  Harvest  Mare.'  The 
reapers,  sickle  in  hand — reaping-machines  and  even  scythes  for 
the  com  harvest  being  unknown  then  as  now  in  remote  districts 
— stood  at  a  certain  specified  distance,  and  tried  to  cut  oflF  the 
plaited  ears  by  throwing  the  sickle.  To  do  this,  as  may  be 
supposed,  required  exceptional  skill.  When  at  length  the  ^  mare  ' 
fell,  it  was  seized  by  the  boldest  of  the  youths,  who  had  to  run 
then  the  gauntlet  of  the  girls  with  his  treasure  in  his  breast.  If 
he  succeeded  in  placing  the  *mare'  dry  on  the  farm  kitchen-table, 
he  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  and  towards  preventing  this  the 
utmost  energies  of  the  buxom  lasses  were  directed.  As  they 
were  not  allowed  to  touch  him,  they  armed  themselves  with  basins, 
jugs,  pans,  &c.,  of  water  to  throw  over  him  *  to  water  the  mare  ' 
as  he  ran ;  and  it  was  esteemed  a  token  that  a  girl  was  very  far 
gone  in  love  with  the  bold  runner,  if  she  provided  herself  with 
an  unusually  large  bucket  of  water  wherewith  to  souse  him. 

(0)  The  reciprocal  duty  of  the  farmer  to  his  peasant  retainer 
seems  to  be  performed  in  several  ways.  There  is  a  custom  which 
obtains  generally  of  permitting  every  one  who  assists  the  former 
in  his  potato  setting  to  have  part  of  the  potato  plot — the  peasant 
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finding  his  own  seed.  It  is  no  nnusual  thing  to  find  a  single 
potato  plot  on  a  field  owned  jointly  by  a  dozen  different  owners. 
In  some  parts  of  Cardiganshire — at  least  some  years  ago— the 
regularly  employed  labourer  was  allowed  a  ridge  or  two  on  the 
cornfield  for  his  own  use.  The  labourer,  too,  is  often  allowed 
pasture  for  a  cow,  and  it  is,  or  was  lately,  no  unusual  thing  in 
Cardiganshire  for  the  labourer  to  have  all  the  hay  which  grew  on 
the  banks  of  hayfields  and  around  and  in  corners  of  cornfields,  for 
the  cutting  of  it ;  this  often  represented  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  cow's  winter  hay.  The  labourer  is  also  allowed,  as  a  rule, 
the  use  of  his  master's  team  and  cart  to  draw  coal  for  his  home 
use,  while  the  peasant  woman  who  assists  at  the  sheep-shearing 
has  an  unwritten  claim  to  a  portion  of  coarse  wool  with  a 
modicum  of  a  finer  fleece. 

Another  ancient  custom  which  threatens  to  disappear  with 
the  *  Harvest  Mare '  is  a  peculiar  New  Year's  custom  found  now 
in  but  few  of  the  more  remote  parishes.  Some  years  ago  the 
large  kitchen-table  of  every  farmhouse  used  to  be  covered  on 
New  Year's  morning  with  a  number  of  specially  prepared  small 
round  loaves.  At  one  end  of  the  table  was  placed  a  tea-canister, 
and  at  the  other  a  large  tobacco-box.  The  pensioners  of  the 
family,  mostly  old  labourers,  or  their  wives  or  widows,  would  call 
during  the  morning  to  wish  the  family  a  Happy  New  Year.  Each 
caller  was  presented  with  a  loaf,  and  had  the  choice  of  a  pinch  of 
tobacco  or  a  handful  of  tea.  As  each  pensioner's  circle  comprised 
from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  farmhouses,  the  New  Year's  treat  was 
a  substantial  one,  and  its  place  is  very  imperfectly  filled  by  the 
now  more  popular  one  of  giving  a  penny  or  two  to  each  peasant 
boy  who  calls  to  wish  the  farmer's  family  the  usual  *  Happy  New 
Year.' 

I  have  said  that  most  of  the  farm  work  is  performed  by 
servants,  generally  single  men.  The  usual  time  of  engaging  these 
is  at  AUhallowtide,  and  the  hiring  is  for  a  year.  The  hiring  fairs 
used  to  be  very  well  attended,  but  now  most  of  the  hiring  is  done 
before  the  fair,  by  a  sort  of  private  contract  at  the  residence  of 
one  or  other  of  the  parties,  or  of  a  mutual  acquaintance.  Should 
any  farmer  *  covet  his  neighbour's  manservant  or  his  maidservant,' 
it  would  be  considered  a  gross  breach  of  the  proprieties  for  him 
to  open  negotiations  with  such  a  one  without  having  first  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  then  master.  Should  the  farmer  not  be  suited, 
he  has  recourse  to  the  fair.  At  these  fairs  formerly  the  youths 
and  men  attended  in  white  *  smocks,'  or  loose  jackets,  but  now 
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there  is  no  distinctiye  dress.  In  Glamorganshire  the  hiring 
is  half-yearly,  and  takes  place  on  fixed  days  called  ^  Mercher 
A7nx>daUy  or  *  The  Hiring  Wednesday,'  this  day  being  the  first 
Wednesday  after  the  *01d  May  Day,'  and  Allhallowtide.  The 
men  stand  in  line  along  the  street,  and  the  farmers  walk  aloDg  the 
line  examining  minutely  the  good  points  and  the  defects  in  the 
candidates.  The  mode  in  which  this  was  formerly  done  strongly 
suggested  an  American  slave  market;  now,  however,  the  most 
objectionable  features  have  been  abolished,  and  when  a  youth  has 
answered  a  few  queries  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  farmer,  the 
bargain  is  made  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  bargain  would  be 
made  for  a  horse.  After  higgling  over  the  price  they  eventually 
agree ;  the  £Burmer  takes  his  new  man  into  a  beerhouse  and  treats 
him  to  a  glass  of  beer,  probably  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  he 
ever  will  treat  him  to,  and  then  gives  him  a  shilling,  locally  called 
an  *  earn '  or  earnest  of  the  wage  to  follow,  and  the  bargain  is 
concluded. 

The  wages  of  these  farm  servants  vary  from  \5L  to  23Z.  a  year 
in  most  places,  but  Glamorganshire  again  maintains  the  lead  with 
wages  varying  from  252.  to  302.  a  year.  A  good  dairymaid  gets,  as 
a  rule,  from  9L  to  \2L\  second  manservants,  lads  of  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  are  paid  wages  ranging  from  %L  to  15^.,  and 
assistant  milkmaids  from  5L  to  %L  It  is  in  many  places  a  generally 
acknowledged  custom  that  if  a  milkmaid  remains  seven  years  in 
the  service  of  the  same  employer  she  is  presented  with  a  pair  of 
blankets,  and  a  manservant  who  serves  thus  has  a  claim  to  a 
yearling  heifer.  Board  and  lodging  are  of  course  provided  by 
the  farmer,  but  the  men  have  to  give  their  washing  out,  the  fixed 
payment  for  which  in  many  places  is  a  ton  of  coal  delivered  free ; 
as  the  man  generally  stipulates  for  the  use  of  his  master's  team 
and  cart  for  this  purpose,  his  out-of-pocket  will  be  only  the  actual 
cost  of  the  coal  at  the  pit,  some  88.  or  98.  a  ton,  while  the  value 
to  the  washerwoman  will  be  double  this  in  many  places.  Many 
servants,  especially  in  the  hilly  and  later  districts,  stipulate  for 
some  six  or  eight  weeks  *  out '  from  the  close  of  spring  work  to 
the  beginning  of  the  hay  harvest.  This  time  they  employ  in 
working  at  the  limekilns,  stone-breaking  on  the  roads,  or  any 
other  work  they  can  obtain,  and  what  they  earn  in  this  way  is  a 
very  material  addition  to  their  annual  wage.  Formerly  most  of 
the  labourers  of  some  parts  of  Cardiganshire  and-  Carmarthenshire 
used  to  migrate  at  this  period  to  the  earlier  hay  harvest  of  Here- 
fordshire, where  their  services  as  mowers  were  always  welcome. 
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and  commanded  a  good  price.  The  introduction  of  the  mowing 
machine,  however,  has  closed  this  once  common  source  of  income. 

If  a  peasant  has  a  number  of  sons,  the  family  exchequer  is  safe 
to  be  in  a  very  good  state,  and  a  labourer  is  not  unfrequently  able 
to  open  a  banking  account,  and  when  some  small  holding  becomes 
free,  he  is  often  found  ready  to  take  it  and  to  stock  it  from  his 
savings.  Daughters  prove  more  of  a  burden ;  there  is  a  growing 
disinclination,  especially  among  those  who  keep  a  few  cows,  to  let 
their  daughters  go  on  service,  though  perhaps  the  sons  may  all  be 
engaged  by  surrounding  farmers.  In  these  cases  the  girls  are 
either  sent  to  the  town  as  shop  hands,  or  are  trained  as  semps- 
tresses ;  and  I  know  of  few  lots  which  are  loss  attractive  than  that 
of  a  country  sempstress. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  courting  customs  of  the  country  is  that 
while  the  ordinary  courtship  is  carried  on  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
there  are  at  least  two  occasions  when  the  swain  delights  in  proudly 
displaying  tokens  of  his  bondage.  These  are  *  The  Young  People's 
Fair,'  and  *The  Biddings.' 

The  former  are  merely  pleasure  fairs,  held  at  some  neighbour- 
ing town,  and  the  days  on  which  they  are  held  are,  and  have  been 
from  time  immemorial,  sacred  to  the  hired  folk  whatever  may  be 
the  calls  of  the  farm.  At  these  fairs  John  proudly  parades  the 
street,  holding  his  Jane  by  the  hand,  and  treating  her  at  the 
various  standings  to  unlimited  gingerbread,  lollipops,  and  the  like. 

The  '  Bidding '  is  a  peculiar  institution.  The  preliminaries  of 
a  marriage  having  been  arranged,  a  printed  circular,  technically 
known  as  a  *  Bidding  Letter,'  is  prepared.  It  is  always  in  the 
same  stereotyped  form.     It  runs  thus : — 

*As  we  intend  to  enter  the  Matrimonial  State,  we  are  en- 
couraged by  our  friends  to  make  a  Bidding  on  the  occasion  at  the 
Young  Man's  Father's  House,  called  Brynserch  in  the  Parish  of 
Llangariad,  on  Friday,  September  28,  1883,  when  and  where  the 
favour  of  your  good  and  agreeable  company  is  most  humbly 
solicited,  and  whatever  donation  you  may  be  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  us  then  will  be  thankfully  received,  warmly  acknowledged, 
and  cheerfully  repaid  whenever  called  for  on  a  similar  occasion,  by 
your  most  obedient  servants, 

*  John  Jones. 

*  Jane  Da  VIES.' 

The  Young  Man  with  his  Father  and  Mother,  Thomas  and  Mary 
Jones,  his  Brother  and  Sister-in-law,  William  and  Gwen  Jones,  his  Unde 
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and  Aunt,  David  and  Sarah  Thomas,  desire  that  all  Bidding  Debts  due 
to  them  be  repaid  to  the  Young  Man  on  the  above  occasion. 

The  Young  Woman  with  her  Father  and  Mother,  Morgan  and 
Margaret  Davies,  her  Cousins  Ehjs  and  Gwladys  James,  desire  that  all 
Bidding  Debts  due  to  them  be  repaid  to  the  Young  Woman  on  the 
above  occasion. 

The  relationships  in  the  last  half  of  the  letter  are  extended 
ad  infinitum  as  the  occasion  may  require.  This  letter,  freely 
distributed  at  fairs,  markets,  and  outside  places  of  worship  on 
Sundays,  makes  the  occasion  widely  known.  When  the  wedding 
is  to  be  a  *  big '  one,  i.e.  when  all  are  invited  to  the  wedding  as 
well  as  the  bidding,  the  bridegroom's  friends  all  congregate  at  his 
house,  and  the  bride's  friends  at  hers.  A  number  of  the  more 
intimate  friends  of  the  groom  are  deputed  to  ^  fetch  the  bride,'  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  Having  reached  her  house  they 
are  met  at  the  door  of  the  house  by  her  friends,  who  ask  the 
strangers  their  business ;  then  a  duel  of  dialogue  in  rhyme,  chiefly 
extempore,  takes  place  between  the  parties ;  the  visitors  finally, 
after  having  met  with  some  show  of  opposition,  force  their  way  in. 
Their  troubles,  however,  have  only  commenced.  The  bride  has 
yet  to  be  found.  Parlour,  bedroom,  cupboards,  oak-chests,  are  all 
searched  by  the  *fetchers,'  each  futile  quest  being  greeted  by 
the  laughter  and  gibes  of  the  bride's  friends. 

One  of  the  closest  of  these  *  hidings '  which  came  under  the 
writer's  ken  tried  to  the  utmost  the  detective  powers  of  the 
searchers.  Every  nook  and  cranny  had  been  searched  in  vain,  even 
the  oven  and  chimney  explored  5  the  fetchers  had  tramped  up 
and  down  the  stairs  a  dozen  times,  when  it  suddenly  struck  one  of 
them  that  there  must  be  a  closet  under  the  stair.  Quickly  they 
descended  again  and  searched  kitchen  and  parlour  for  the  usual 
door  to  the  closet,  but  none  could  be  found.  The  laughter  of 
the  bride's  friends  redoubled,  and  the  chagrin  of  the  searchers 
deepened  in  proportion.  Not  only  was  their  own  honour  at  stake, 
but  that  also  of  the  bridegroom  they  represented ;  for  well  they 
knew  that  unless  they  found  the  bride  the  wedding  would  have 
to  be  put  off,  and  they  and  he  would  become  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  place.  Suddenly  the  quick  eyes  of  one  of  the  searchers 
noticed  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  wall  paper.  He 
placed  his  hand  upon  it.  It  was  wet !  With  a  whoop  of  triumph 
he  took  out  his  jack-knife,  ran  it  round  the  hidden  door  which  had 
been  pasted  over  an  hour  previously,  and  discovered  the  bride, 
seated  comfortably  within,  but  almost  choked  with  suppressed 
laughter. 
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There  is  a  tradition  in  North  Wales,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Gwrtheym,  of  the  comedy  ending  in  tragedy.  The  bride  had 
slipped  out  of  the  house.  The  fetchers  having  failed  to  find  her, 
her  friends  joined  in  the  search,  but  all  in  vain.  She  had 
mysteriously  disappeared  as  utterly  as  if  the  earth  -had  swallowed 
her.  Her  lover  became  insane,  and  wandered  about  the  place  a 
hopeless  idiot.  His  favourite  spot  during  his  insanity  was  near 
a  large  oak  tree,  where  he  was  wont  to  declare  he  heard  his  lost 
bride's  voice.  A  twelvemonth  after  the  bride's  mysterious  dis- 
appearance, the  place  was  visited  by  a  thunderstorm.  A  person 
passing  by  after  the  storm  was  over  discovered  the  insane  bride- 
groom lying  dead  by  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  the  tree  itself  was 
riven  by  the  lightning,  and  inside  the  hollow  trunk  was  the  body 
of  the  lost  bride,  easily  recognised  by  the  mouldering  remnants 
of  her  bridal  finery,  which  still  clung  to  her  fleshless  skeleton. 
No  doubt  she  had  climbed  the  tree  to  hide,  and  fallen  into  the 
cavity,  which,  narrowing  downwards,  had  held  her  immovably 
fixed,  and  stifled  her  frantic  cries. 

But  to  continue  the  *  Bidding.'  The  bride,  having  been 
found,  is  escorted  by  a  body-guard  of  the  *  fetchers,'  and  followed 
by  her  friends.  Half-way  to  the  church  the  bridegroom  and  his 
friends  meet  them  and  join  in  the  procession.  The  wedding 
ceremony  being  over,  the  whole  procession  starts  for  the  future 
home  of  the  yoang  couple,  sometimes  *  the  young  man's  father's 
house,'  as  in  the  letter.  It  is  the  custom  for  intending  future 
happy  couples  to  pair  at  these  Biddings,  to  serve  their  apprentice- 
ship to  Hymen,  as  it  were.  Tea  and  cake  are  provided  for  all, 
and  the  evening  is  spent  in  fun.  The  donations  are  made  at  any 
time  during  the  evening,  and  the  amount  of  each  one's  gift  is 
carefully  recorded  by  the  Bidding  Clerk.  The  gifts  vary  from  a 
shilling  or  eighteenpence  up  to  half-a-sovereign.  Where  the 
young  people  happen  to  be  well  connected  and  popular,  a  goodly 
sum  of  ready  money  is  thus  obtained  to  start  in  life.  The  writer 
has  been  in  a  Bidding  when  as  much  as  60Z.  was  received,  but 
generally  from  20i.  to  30Z.  is  considered  as  a  good  taking.  The 
repayment  of  this  amount  extends  over  a  period  of  years;  a 
portion  of  it,  by  the  marriage  of  any  one  who  donated,  may  have 
to  be  repaid  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  but  a  large  portion 
may  not  be  called  for  for  many  years. 

Having  seen  John  and  Jane  comfortably  married,  and  with 
something  in  the  old  slocking  for  a  rainy  day,  let  us  next  see  how 
they  live. 
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I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  houses  are  much 
better  than  they  used  to  be,  it  being  only  in  the  wildest  parts  of 
Pembrokeshire  and  Cardiganshire  that  the  small  mud  hovels  are 
still  found.  One  of  the  worst  cases  which  has  come  under  my 
notice  in  Carmarthenshire  was  one  reported  lately  by  a  sanitary 
officer,  where  a  family  of  five  occupied  a  house — save  the  mark ! — 
consisting  of  a  single  room  twelve  feet  long  by  less  than  six  feet 
broad! 

The  furniture  of  the  cotter  and  small  farmer  follows  a  fixed 
rule,  and  there  are  well-understood  customs  as  to  the  providing  it. 
Thus  the  bridegroom  is  expected  to  provide  the  kitchen  clock  and 
table,  while  his  bride  has  the  chest  of  drawers  and  parlour  table 
to  answer  for ;  each  brings  half  a  dozen  chairs,  and  while  he 
provides  the  glass-cupboard  and  the  kitchen  dresser,  she  furnishes 
all  the  crockery  ware  to  decorate  them;  John  purchases  the 
bedsteads  and  Jane  provides  the  bedding  and  bedclothes. 

The  kitchen  mantelpiece  glitters  with  an  array  of  silver-bright 
*  tins,*  under  which  generic  term  are  included  a  pair  of  brass 
candlesticks,  two  or  three  old  mustard-boxes,  perhaps  a  biscuit- 
box,  half  a  dozen  old  lids,  and  an  indescribable  miscellany.  It  is 
Jane's  pride  to  make  each  *  tin '  a  mirror,  and  the  *  half-chest  * 
and  parlour  furniture — all  stout  durable  oak — shine  as  only  bees- 
wax and  elbow-grease,  applied  almost  daily,  can  make  them.  The 
white  sycamore  surface  of  the  kitchen  table  is  spotless  with 
constant  scrubbings,  while  the  lime  floor  is  so  clean,  that,  as  the 
country  folk  say,  *  you  could  eat  ofif  it.*  No  doubt  this  pleasant 
picture  has  its  reverse  side,  and  a  slattern  may  be  met  with  in 
Wales  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  but  the  general  run  of  the  peasant 
women,  as  well  as  of  the  wives  of  colliers  and  ironworkers,  take 
pride  in  a  clean  house.  The  walls  are,  as  a  rule,  neatly  papered, 
and  it  is  seldom  indeed  you  will  see  a  cotter's  window  without  a 
few  flowers  in  it.  In  many  cases,  too,  a  few  spare  square  yards  in 
front  of  the  cottage  are  utilised  as  a  flower  and  herb  garden, 
while  there  is  a  fertile  kitchen-garden  in  the  rear,  which  supplies 
sufficient  vegetables  for  the  year. 

The  wife  and  mother  is  generally  a  real  helpmate.  Not  only 
is  she  a  good  home  manager,  clean  and  economical,  but  she  is 
also  industrious.  Not  content  with  earning  many  a  shilling  at 
harvest  time,  she  adds  considerably  to  the  common  store  by  acting 
as  washerwoman  for  the  farm  servants,  and  is  always  found,  when 
she  has  no  other  work  for  her  hands,  busily  knitting,  even  when 
walking  to  or  from  an  occasional  day's  work ;  and  when  she  goes 
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for  an  afternoon's  gossip,  she  always  has  her  stocking  in  hand, 
and  her  knitting-pins  ply  quite  as  quickly  as  her  tongue — and 
that  is  saying  much.  She  generally  possesses  sufficient  skill  with 
the  needle  to  mend  roughly  the  torn  garments  of  the  family,  and 
an  occasional  shilling  paid  to  the  village  milliner  for  a  day  or 
two's  work,  represents  the  annual  dressmaker's  bill.  The  candles 
she  makes  herself,  and  not  uncommonly  she  pays  for  a  week's 
groceries  by  taking  the  eggs,  the  produce  of  a  dozen  fowls,  to  the 
village  shop,  where  the  transaction  takes  the  simplest  form  of 
barter.  In  addition  to  this,  Jane  occasionally  acts  as  the  village 
huckster.  She  collects  the  butter,  eggs,  and  fowls  of  a  few  farms, 
and,  often  with  a  weight  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  on  her  head, 
takes  a  weary  tramp  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  miles  once  or  twice  a 
week  to  the  nearest  town  or  mining  district,  and  vends  her  goods, 
making  a  small  clear  profit  in  each  transaction. 

I  regret  to  see  that  the  good  warm  homespim  clothing  and 
the  picturesque  Welsh  peasant  woman's  beaver  hat  are  giving 
place  to  shoddy  cloth  and  flowery  hats  or  bonnets,  sometimes 
displaying  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  or  the  gaudiness  of  a 
peacock's  tail. 

This  waste,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  many  are  compelled 
to  buy  on  credit  owing  to  want  of  provident  habits  in  earlier 
life,  and  the  credit  system  necessitating  the  buying  of  only  small 
doles  at  a  time  at  an  exorbitant  price,  tends  to  keep  many 
under  water,  and  engenders  in  some  habits  of  improvidence 
to  which  their  parents,  with  simpler  habits,  were  strangers. 
That  the  Welsh  peasant  is  naturally  provident  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  first  Saturday  after  the  annual  pay  day  is  in 
many  places  called  *  Banking  Saturday,'  and  that  a  large  number 
of  farm  servants,  dairymaids,  &c.,  on  that  day  visit  the  nearest 
savings  bank.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  young  man 
of  twenty-five  to  be  able  to  produce  on  his  wedding  morning 
his  savings-bank  book  showing  possibly  50i.  or  more  to  his  credit. 
Many  a  labourer  too,  after  rearing  a  family  of  children,  is  able  to 
lease  a  plot  of  ground  and  build  a  house  for  himself,  or  to  rent  a 
small  farm  and  form  another  link  between  the  peasant  and 
the  farmer  class.  Unfortunately  it  is  equally  true  that  glaring 
instances  of  improvidence  occur.  The  little  store  possessed  on 
the  wedding  night  is  expended  in  paying  for  the  furniture,  or  in 
dress  unsuitable  to  the  peasant's  position;  and  if  the  husband  be 
dissipated  and  the  wife  improvident,  squalor  and  want  must  result. 
Such  cases  are,  however,  very  rare. 
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However  poor  he  may  become,  he  has  a  strong  and  deep-rooted 
aversion  to  *  going  into  the  house,'  i.e.  becoming  an  inmate  of  a 
workhouse,  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordi- 
nary peasant.  While  for  the  whole  country  (England  and  Wales) 
^b  per  cent,  of  the  paupers  are  indoor  paupers,  in  South  Wales 
only  10  per  cent,  of  those  receiving  relief  enter  the  workhouse. 

One  great  point  of  diflFerence  between  the  Welsh  and  the 
English  peasant  is  that  while  the  latter  is,  as  a  rule,  unlettered, 
the  former  is  very  seldom  imable  to  read  his  Bible,  and  to  gather 
most  of  the  contents  of  the  newspaper  or  magazine  published  in 
the  vernacular.  He  is  thus  able  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  outside  world,  which,  though  he  may  never  have 
seen  it,  becomes  thus  familiar  to  him.  He  is  a  bit  of  a  politician 
in  his  way,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  state  his  opinions  of  any 
measure  before  Parliament,  especially  if  it  has  reference  to  Wales. 
This  opinion,  it  is  true,  is  coloured  by  the  medium  through 
which  intelligence  of  the  subject  is  conveyed  to  him,  and  as  the 
majority  of  newspapers  published  in  his  mother  tongue  are  all  on 
one  side  in  politics,  and  as  the  peasant's  master  the  fermer,  and  the 
peasant's  brother  the  miner,  ironworker  and  quarryman,  all  read 
the  same  paper,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  twenty-two  out  of 
the  twenty-four  members  for  Wales  go  into  the  same  lobby  on  a 
division.  John  is  often,  too,  a  literary  character  in  a  small  way. 
The  local  competitive  meetings  keep  up  his  taste  for  literature, 
and  he  is  able  to  write  very  fair  reports  (in  Welsh,  of  course)  of 
any  events  of  interest  in  his  neighbourhood.  I  must  acknowledge 
that  his  taste,  especially  in  newspaper  literature,  is  somewhat 
vitiated,  and  that  the  paper  which  panders  most  to  his  taste  in 
the  way  of  personal  attacks,  bickerings,  quarrellings,  &c.,  is  often 
the  most  popular.  I  would  not  wish  to  convey  a  wrong  impression 
of  Welsh  newspapers  as  a  rule.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
some  of  them  coidd  rank  with  the  best-conducted  English  papers. 

John's  little  taste  for  reading  and  writing  does  not  prevent 
him  enjoying  himself  in  other  ways.  It  is  often  his  pleasure  to 
meet  other  Johns  at  the  village  cobbler's  or  at  the  smithy  of  an 
evening.  In  the  former  case  local  news  circulates  or  the  news 
of  the  weekly  papers  is  discussed.  In  the  latter,  quoiting — in 
reduced  circumstances,  it  is  true,  but  still  quoiting — is  the  order 
of  the  evening;  the  quoits  are  old  horseshoes,  and  the  quoiting 
ground  the  strip  of  greensward  on  the  roadside. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  his  amusements  are  not  at  all  times 
80  innocent.     I  may  just  whisper  in  confidence  that  he  is  often  a 
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bit  of  a  poacher  in  a  mild  way ;  salmon  poaching — out  of  season 
too,  the  more  the  pity — ^presents  irresistible  attractions  for  him. 
An  occasional  rabbit  or  hare  finds  its  way  into  the  pot,  and  the 
local  poulterer  often  makes  a  good  bargain  by  purchasing  the 
pheasants  or  partridges  which  could  only  be  safely  vended  through 
him. 

Neither  is  Jane  without  her  good  times.  The  advent  of  a 
miniature  edition  of  John  or  Jane  is  celebrated  by  visits  of  homage 
from  the  farmers'  wives  and  other  matrons,  when  Jane  and  her 
visitors  indulge  in  much  dissipation  in  the  way  of  tea-drinking. 
Each  visitor  brings  an  ofifering,  a  basin  of  butter,  a  quarter-pound 
of  tea,  a  few  yards  of  print  or  stuff,  or  a  florin  or  half-crown  as 
the  case  may  be. 

A  few  superstitions  still  keep  a  firm  hold  in  the  more  remote 
parts.  Speaking  to  an  old  peasant-woman  lately  about  the  un- 
fevourable  weather,  I  was  struck  by  her  reply :  *  Dear  me,  sir, 
that  is^not  to  be  wondered  at !  IHb  Assize  time  !  ' — ^the  assizes 
were  held  that  week  at  the  county  town.  The  old  woman  spoke 
in  all  good  faith. 

On  a  par  with  this  is  the  harmless  superstition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  time  to  begin  service  at  a  new  place.  Contrary 
to  what  prevails  elsewhere,  Friday  is  the  lucky  day  in  Wales,  and 
after  it  comes  Tuesday,  for  weddings  and  fresh  service.  Wednesday 
is  greatly  dreaded,  and  in  many  places  a  servant  would  not  com- 
mence service  on  a  Wednesday  for  almost — to  him — fabulous  terms. 

Fairy  legends  are  not  unconmion,  but  are  almost  traditionary, 
few  if  any  persons  now  living  pretending  to  have  seen  the  fairy 
folk.  The  names  given  them  are  suggestive  and  poetical,  BendUh 
y  Mamau-^i.e,  The  Mother's  Blessing,  and  F  Tylwyih  Teg — ^The 
Fair  Family,  being  most  common. 

Of  a  more  awe-inspiring  nature  is  the  current  belief  in  various 
death  tokens,  chief  among  which  are  the  *  cyhiraeth '  or  death 
cry,  the  spectral  funeral  procession,  and  the  *  canwyll  corph '  or 
corpse  candle.  Some  peasants  are  noted  as  *  seers,'  and  blood- 
curdling tales  are  told  of  what  they  have  seen.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
experience,  when  walking  of  an  evening  along  a  lone  country 
road,  to  have  your  companion,  an  old  peasant  *  seer,'  after  reciting 
a  string  of  his  experiences,  lay  his  hand  on  your  arm,  with  a 
*Hush!  Stand  aside!  On  your  life  don't  speak!  .  •  .  There! 
They  have  passed !  You  heard  the  rustle  of  their  movements.  I 
saw  the  funeral.  Whose  will  it  be,  I  wonder  ? '  Some  of  the 
strangest  of  these  stories  are  apparently  well  authenticated,  and 
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there  is  undoubtedly  in  some  of  them  something  unexplainable, . 
something  more  than  we  wot  of  in  our  philosophy. 

Seldom  will  John  have  recourse  to  a  doctor.  He  believes  in 
Bimples.  Dandelion,  oxbean,  and  celery  are  his  specifics,  and  a 
perspiration  bath,  induced  by  drinking  a  strong  basin  of  hot  celery 
tea,  and  nestling  between  the  blankets,  is  the  treatment,  joar 
excellence^  recommended  for  every  form  of  illness,  from  a  chill  to 
a  fever.    Vendors  of  quack  medicines  find  him  easily  gulled. 

The  two  distinguishing  traits  of  his  character,  like  that  of  all 
his  compatriots,  are  his  musical  and  his  religious  tastes.  To  hear 
Welsh  choral  singing  is  at  once  a  revelation  and  a  treat  for 
strangers.  Such  beautiful  melody,  intonation,  and  expression  as 
are  often  to  be  met  with  in  rural  districts  in  Wales  could  never  be 
met  with  in  England  except  among  the  most  highly  trained  choirs. 
The  grand  victory  of  the  Welsh  Choir  of  five  hundred  in  the 
International  Musical  Competition  for  the  Thousand  Guinea  Cup, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  some  years  ago,  is  proudly  referred  to  by 
rich  and  poor  alike.  The  majority  of  that  choir  were  common 
working  men,  and  its  conductor  a  forking  blacksmith.  Instances 
are  not  ¥ranting  to  show  that  the  same  excellent  material  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Fresh  in  my  recollection 
is  an  incident  which  occurred  at  the  Swansea  National  Eisteddfod 
three  years  ago.  A  prize  of  two  guineas  was  ofifered  for  the  best 
rendering  of  a  tenor  solo.  A  score  of  young  men  came  forward 
to  compete,  nearly  all  working  men.  They  sang,  remember,  to 
an  audience  of  several  thousands.  After  one  of  the  singers,  a 
peasant  youth  who  had  had  no  special  training  of  any  kind,  had  sung 
with  admirable  taste  and  expression,  my  nearest  neighbour,  a 
great  musical  authority  and  himself  formerly  a  peasant,  turned  to 
me,  saying : — *  There,  sir !  that  firom  a  labouring  peasant  1  Show 
me  any  other  nation  under  the  sun  which  could  produce  such 
results  firom  her  untrained  peasants!'  At  the  late  Cardifif 
National  Eisteddfod  where  the  musical  adjudicators  were  Sir 
George  Macfarren,  Mr.  Joseph  Bennet,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bamby, 
the  latter,  in  giving  the  award  of  the  judges  on  the  Tenor  Solo 
Competition,  said :  *  Never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience 
have  I  heard  so  many  fine  tenor  singers  brought  into  so  small  a 
compass  or  come  from  so  small  a  district.  The  tenors  I  have 
heard  to-day  are,  considering  their  number,  the  finest  I  have  ever 
listened  to  i/n  my  life  J  None  of  the  thirty  singers  to  whom  Mr. 
Bamby  referred  had  had  any  special  training,  and  all  were  com- 
mon labouring  youths.    The  young  folks  in  many  country  districts 
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,  delight  to  congregate  in  the  open  air  after  Sunday  evening  service 
to  rehearse  some  of  the  Psalm  tunes  and  anthems  they  love  so 
well,  and  the  melody,  floating  on  the  balmy  sunmier  air  amidst 
scenery  so  romantic,  has  an  indescribable  charm. 

But  John  is  greater  still  in  his  religion.  He  is  essentially 
Puritan,  and  mostly  Nonconformist.  Unfortunately  he  is  too 
sectarian,  and  inclined  to  think  his  the  only  royal  road  to  heaven. 
This  excessive  sectarianism  has  been  a  bane  in  the  past,  but  is 
now  leavened  with  more  charity.  Whole  neighbourhoods  are 
found  all  of  one  denomination.  To  cite  a  case,  there  are  two 
neighbouring  hamlets  each  numbering  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  inhabitants.  In  each  there  may  be- at  the  outside  some 
three  dozen  Church  folk,  all  thenremainder  in  one  of  the  hamlets 
are  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  in  the  other  Gongregationalists. 

The  influence  of  an  eloquent  Welsh  preacher  over  his  hearers 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  be  experienced  to  be  under- 
stood. Some  of  the  most  popular  of  these  preachers  have  sprung 
from  the  peasantry,  having  spent  until  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
of  age  at  the  plough.  John  will  go  a  long  way  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  attend  a  Cymanfa^  the  open-air  high  festival  of  hia 
sect,  and  will  sit  entranced  by  the  sermons  notwithstanding  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  chilling  blasts. 

But  if  you  want  to  see  John  at  his  best,  go  to  the  village 
Sunday  School.  Suckling  babes  on  the  mother's  breast,  and  all 
ages  from  that  to  the  hoary-headed  grandfather,  attend.  John's 
knowledge  of  Scripture  is  deep  and  subtle,  and  he  is  a  great 
expounder.  His  doctrines,  if  sometimes  startling,  are  strong, 
and  he  is  ready  with  an  array  of  Scripture  references  to  support 
his  views. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  John  Jones  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  if 
in  some  respects  his  lot  could  be  better,  it  certainly  might  in 
many  be  worse. 

Beriah  Gwynfe  Evans. 
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Ambition. 

ANIGHT-WIND  moved  and  moaned  by  fits, 
Wandering  the  field  of  Austerlitz. 

At  peace  above  its  mounds  of  slain, 
Heaven  wove  with  stars  her  shining  skein. 

Beside  his  tent,  austere  as  stone, 
Kapoleon  stood  and  mused  alone. 

His  eyes  (an  eagle's  in  their  light) 
Lifted,  and  swept  the  voids  of  night. 

That  hour  was  born  within  his  breast 
The  Titan's  anguish  of  unrest. 

He  felt  his  spirit  tower,  aspire. 
With  insolence  of  new  desire. 

All  victories  he  had  won  o'er  men 
Seemed  slight  and  immaterial  then. 

He  craved  in  many  another  land 
Conquest  a  millionfold  more  grand. 

He  thrilled  with  all  the  strange  distress 
Of  superhuman  selfishness. 

And  while  his  vision  rose  and  sought 

Those  throngs  of  stars,  he  thought  this  thought : 

*  In  every  orb  of  these  I  mark, 

That  pierce  with  fire  the  dome  of  dark, 

*  In  every  world  that  beams  afar. 
In  each  distinguishable  star, 

*  I  long  to  reach,  as  at  this  hour, 
A  glory  and  plenitude  of  power, 

*  And  live  through  time  till  time  be  done. 
Imperially  Napoleon ! ' 

Edgar  Fawcett. 

JParis,  1S84. 
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Wild  Flowers. 

AFIR-TKEE  is  not  a  flower,  and  yet  it  is  associated  in  my 
mind  with  primroses.  There  was  a  narrow  lane  leading 
into  a  wood,  where  I  used  to  go  almost  every  day  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  and  at  one  comer  it  was  overlooked  by  three 
spnice  firs.  The  rugged  lane  there  began  to  ascend  the  hill,  and 
I  paused  a  moment  to  look  back.  Immediately  the  high  fir-trees 
guided  the  eye  upwards,  and  from  their  tops  to  the  deep  azure  of 
the  March  sky  over,  but  a  step  from  the  tree  to  the  heavens.  So 
it  has  ever  been  to  me,  by  day  or  by  night,  summer  or  winter, 
beneath  trees  the  heart  feels  nearer  to  that  depth  of  life  the  far 
sky  means.  The  rest  of  spirit  found  only  in  beauty,  ideal  and 
pure,  comes  there  because  the  distance  seems  within  touch  of 
thought.  To  the  heaven  thought  can  reach  lifted  by  the  strong 
arms  of  the  oak,  carried  up  by  the  ascent  of  the  flame-shaped  fir. 
Round  the  spruce  top  the  blue  was  deepened,  concentrated  by  the 
fixed  point ;  the  memory  of  that  spot,  as  it  were,  of  the  sky  is 
still  fresh — I  can  see  it  distinctly — still  beautiful  and  full  of 
meaning.  It  is  painted  in  bright  colour  in  my  mind,  colour 
thrice  laid,  and  indelible ;  as  one  passes  a  shrine  and  bows  the 
head  to  the  Madonna,  so  I  recall  the  picture  and  stoop  in  spirit  to 
the  aspiration  it  yet  arouses.  For  there  is  no  saint  like  the  sky, 
sunlight  shining  from  its  face. 

The  fir-tree  flowered  thus  before  the  primroses — the  first  of 
all  to  give  me  a  bloom,  beyond  reach  but  visible,  while  even  the 
hawthorn  buds  hesitated  to  open.  Primroses  were  late  there,  a 
high  district  and  thin  soil ;  you  could  read  of  them  as  found  else- 
where in  January ;  they  rarely  came  much  before  March,  and  but 
sparingly  then.  On  the  warm  red  sand  (red,  at  least,  to  look  at, 
but  green  by  geological  courtesy,  I  think)  of  Sussex,  round  about 
Hurst  of  the  Pierrepoints,  primroses  are  seen  soon  after  the  year 
has  turned.  In  the  lanes  about  that  curious  old  mansion,  with 
its  windows  reaching  from  floor  to  roof,  that  stands  at  the  base  of 
Wolstanbury  Hill,  they  grow  early,  and  ferns  even  linger  in  shel- 
tered overhung  banks.  The  South  Down  range,  like  a  great  wall, 
shuts  ofif  the  sea,  and  has  a  different  climate  on  either  hand ; 
south  by  the  sea — hard,  harsh,  flowerless,  almost  grassless,  bitter, 
and  cold ;  on  the  north  side,  just  over  the  hill — warm,  soft,  with 
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primroses  and  fern,  willows  budding  and  birds  already  busy.  It 
is  a  double  England  there,  two  countries  side  by  side.  On  a 
summer's  day  Wolstanbury  Hill  is  an  island  in  sunshine ;  you 
may  lie  on  the  grassy  rampart,  high  up  in  the  most  delicate  air 
— Grecian  air,  pellucid — alone,  among  the  butterflies  and  hum- 
ming bees  at  the  thyme,  alone  and  isolated ;  endless  masses  of 
hills  on  three  sides,  endless  weald  or  valley  on  the  fourth  ;  all 
warmly  lit  with  sunshine,  deep  under  liquid  sunshine  like; 
the  sands  under  the  liquid  sea,  no  harshness  of  man-made 
sound  to  break  the  insulation  amid  nature,  on  an  island  in  a 
far  Pacific  of  sunshine.  Some  people  would  hesitate  to  walk 
down  the  staircase  cut  in  the  turf  to  the  beech-trees  beneath ; 
the  woods  look  so  small  beneath,  so  far  down  and  steep,  and 
no  handrail.  Many  go  to  the  Dyke,  but  none  to  Wolstan- 
bury Hill.  To  come  over  the  range  reminds  one  of  what 
travellers  say  of  coming  over  the  Alps  into  Italy ;  from  harsh 
sea-slopes,  made  dry  with  salt  as  they  sow  salt  on  razed 
cities  that  naught  may  grow,  to  warm  plains  rich  in  all  things, 
and  with  great  hills  as  pictures  hung  on  a  wall  to  gaze  at.  Where 
there  are  beech-trees  the  land  is  always  beautiful ;  beech-trees  at 
the  foot  of  this  hill,  beech-trees  at  Arundel  in  that  lovely  park 
which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  his  glory,  leaves  open  to  all  the 
world,  and  where  the  anemones  flourish  in  unusual  size  and 
number ;  beech-trees  in  Marlborough  Forest ;  beech-trees  at  the 
sunmiit  to  which  the  lane  leads  that  was  spoken  of  just  now. 
Beech  and  beautiful  scenery  go  together. 

But  the  primroses  by  that  lane  did  not  appear  till  late ;  they 
covered  the  banks  under  the  thousand  thousand  ash-poles ;  foxes 
slipped  along  there  frequently,  whose  friends  in  scarlet  coats  could 
not  endure  the  pale  flowers,  for  they  might  chink  their  spurs 
homewards.  In  one  meadow  near  primroses  were  thicker  than 
the  grass,  with  gorse  interspersed,  and  the  rabbits  that  came  out 
fed  among  flowers.  The  primroses  last  on  to  the  celandines  and 
cowslips,  through  the  time  of  the  bluebells,  past  the  violets ; 
one  dies  but  passes  on  the  life  to  another,  one  sets  light  to  the 
next,  till  \h%  ruddy  oaks  and  singing  cuckoos  call  up  the  tall 
mowing  grass  to  fringe  summer. 

Before  I  had  any  conscious  thought  it  was  a  delight  to  me  to 
find  wild  flowers,  just  to  see  them.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  gather 
them  and  to  take  them  home ;  a  pleasure  to  show  them  to  others — 
to  keep  them  as  long  as  they  would  live,  to  decorate  the  room 
with  them,  to  arrange  them  carelessly  with  grasses,  green  sprays, 
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tree-bloom — large  branches  of  chestnut  snapped  off,  and  set  by  a 
picture  perhaps.     Without  conscious  thought  of  seasons  and  the 
advancing  hours  to  light  on  the  white  wild  violet,  the  meadow 
orchis,  the  blue  veronica,  the  blue  meadow  cranesbill;  feeling 
the  warmth  and  debght   of   the    increasing   sun-rays,   but  not 
recognising  whence  or  why  it  was  joy.     All  the  world  is  young  to 
a  boy,  and  thought  has  not  entered  into  it ;  even  the  old  men 
with  grey  hair  do  not  seem  old ;  diflFerent  but  not  aged,  the  idea 
of  age  has  not  been  mastered.     A  boy  has  to  frown  and  study, 
and  then  does  not  grasp  what  long  years  mean.     The  various 
hues  of  the  petals  pleased  without  any  knowledge  of  colour-con- 
trasts, no  note  even  of  colour  except  that  it  was  bright,  and  the 
mind  was  made  happy  without  consideration  of  those  ideals  and 
hopes  afterwards  associated  with  the  azure  sky  above  the  fir-tree. 
A  fresh  footpath,  a  fresh  flower,  a  fresh  delight.    The  reeds,  the 
grasses,  the  rushes — unknown  and  new  things  at  every  step — 
something  always  to  find ;  no  barren  spot  anywhere,  or  sameness. 
Every  day  the  grass  painted  anew,  and  its  green  seen  for  the  first 
time ;  not  the  old  green,  but  a  novel  hue  and  spectacle,  like  the 
first  view  of  the  sea.     If  we  had  never  before  looked  upon  the 
earth,  but  suddenly  came  to  it  man  or  woman  grown,  set  down  in 
the  midst  of  a  summer  mead,  would  it  not  seem  to  us  a  radiant 
vision  ?     The  hues,  the  shapes,  the  song  and  life  of  birds,  above 
all  the  sunlight,  the  breath  of  heaven,  resting  on  it ;  the  mind 
would  be  filled  with  its  glory,  unable  to  grasp  it,  hardly  believing 
that  such  things  coidd  be  mere  matter  and  no  more.     Like  a 
dream  of  some  spirit-land  it  would  appear,  scarce  fit  to  be  touched 
lest  it  should  fall  to  pieces,  too  beautiful  to  be  long  watched  lest 
it  should  fade  aw£^.     So  it  seemed  to  me  as  a  boy,  sweet  and  new 
like  this  each  morning ;  and  even  now,  after  the  years  that  have 
passed,  and  the  lines  they  have  worn  in  the  forehead,  the  summer 
mead  shines  as  bright  and  fresh  as  when  my  foot  first  touched 
the  grass.     It  has  another  meaning  now ;  the  sunshine  and  the 
flowers  speak  dififerently,  for  a  heart  that  has  once  known  sorrow 
reads  behind  the  page,  and  sees  sadness  in  joy.   But  the  freshness 
is  still  there,  the  dew  washes  the  colours  before  dawn.  Unconscious 
happiness  in  finding  wild  flowers — ^unconscious  and  unquestioning, 
and  therefore  unbounded.     I  used  to  stand  by  the  mower  and 
follow  the  scythe  sweeping  down  thousands  of  the  broad-flowered 
daisies,  the  knotted  knapweeds,  the  blue  scabious,   the   yellow 
rattles,  sweeping  so  close  and  true  that  nothing  escaped ;  and  yet 
although  I  had  seen  so  many  hundreds  of  each,  although  I  had 
lifted  armfuls  day  after  day,  still  they  were  fresh.   They  never  lost 
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their  newness,  and  even  now  each  time  I  gather  a  wild  flower  it 
feels  a  new  thing.  The  greenfinches  came  to  the  fallen  swathe 
so  near  to  ua  they  seemed  to  have  no  fear;  but  I  remember  the 
yellowhammers  most,  whose  colour,  like  that  of  the  wild  flowers 
and  the  sky,  has  never  laded  from  my  memory.  The  greenfinches 
sank  into  the  fallen  swathe,  "the  loose  grass  gave  under  their 
weight  and  let  them  bathe  in  flowers.  One  yellowhammer  sat  on 
a  branch  of  ash  the  livelong  morning,  still  singing  in  the  sun,  his 
bright  head,  his  clean  bright  yellow,  gaudy  as  Spain,  was  drawn 
like  a  brush  charged  heavily  with  colour  across  the  retina,  paint- 
ing it  deeply,  for  there  on  the  eye's  memory  it  endures,  though 
that  was  boyhood  and  this  is  manhood,  still  unchanged.  The 
field — Stewart's  Mash — the  very  tree,  young  ash  timber,  the  branch 
projecting  over  the  sward,  I  could  make  a  map  of  them.  Some- 
times I  think  sun-painted  .colours  are  brighter  to  me  than  to 
many,  and  more  strongly  affect  the  nerves  of  the  eye.  Straw 
going  by  the  road  on  a  dusky  winter's  day  seems  so  pleasantly 
golden,  the  sheaves  lying  aslant  at  tbe  top,  and  these  bundles  of 
yellow  tubes  thrown  up  against  the  dark  ivy  on  the  opposite  wall. 
Tiles,  red  burned,  or  orange  mossy,  the  sea  sometimes  cleanly 
definite,^  the  shadows  of  trees  in  a  thin  wood  where  there  is  room 
for  shadows  to  form  and  fall ;  some  such  shadows  are  sharper  than 
light,  and  have  a  faint  blue  tint.  Not  only  in  summer  but  in 
cold  winter,  and  not  only  romantic  things  but  plain  matter-of- 
fact  things,  as  a  wagon  freshly  painted  red  beside  the  Wright's 
shop,  stand  out  as  if  wet  with  colour  and  delicately  pencilled  at 
the  edges.  It  must  be  out  of  doors ;  nothing  indoors  looks  like 
this.  Pictures  are  very  dull  and  gloomy  to  it,  and  very  contrasted 
colours  like  those  the  French  use  are  necessary  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion. Their  dashes  of  pink  and  scarlet  bring  the  faint  shadow  of 
the  sun  into  the  room.  As  for  our  painters,  their  works  are  hung 
behind  a  curtain,  and  we  have  to  peer  patiently  through  the  dusk 
of  evening  to  see  what  they  mean.  Out-of-door  colours  do  not 
need  to  be  gaudy — a  mere  dull  stake  of  wood  thrust  in  the  ground 
often  stands  out  sharper  than  the  pink  flashes  of  the  French 
studio;  a  faggot;  the  outline  of  a  leaf;  low  tints  without  reflect- 
ing power  strike  the  eye  as  a  bell  the  ear.  To  me  they  are 
intensely  clear,  and  the  clearer  the  greater  the  pleasure.  It  is 
often  too  great,  for  it  takes  me  away  from  solid  pursuits  merely 
to  receive  the  impression  as  water  is  still  to  reflect  the  trees.  To 
me  it  is  very  painful  when  illness  blots  the  definition  of  outdoor 
things,  so  wearisome  not  to  see  them  rightly,  and  more  oppressive 
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than  actual  pain.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  struggling  to  wake  Up  with 
dim,  half-opened  lids  and  heavy  mind.  This  one  yellowhammer 
still  sits  on  the  ash  branch  in  Stewart's  JNIash  over  the  sward, 
singing  in  the  sun,  his  feathers  freshly  wet  with  colour,  the  same 
sun-song,  and  will  sing  to  me  so  long  as  the  heart  shall  beat. 

The  first  conscious  thought  about  wild  flowers  was  to  find  out 
their  names — the  first  conscious  pleasure — and  then  I  began  to 
see  so  many  that  I  had  not  previously  noticed.  Once  you  wish 
to  identify  them  there  is  nothing  escapes,  down  to  the  little  white 
chickweed  of  the  path  and  the  moss  of  the  wall.  I  put  my 
hand  on  the  bridge  across  the  brook  to  lean  over  and  look  down 
into  the  water.  Are  there  any  fish  ?  The  bricks  of  the  pier  are 
covered  with  green,  like  a  wall-painting  to  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  mosses  along  the  lines  of  the  mortar,  and  among  the 
moss  little  plants — what  are  these  ?  In  the  dry  sunlit  lane  I 
look  up  to  the  top  of  the  great  wall  about  some  domain,  where 
the  green  figs  look  over  upright  on  their  stalks;  there  are 
dry  plants  on  the  coping — what  are  these  ?  Some  growing  thus, 
high  in  the  air,  on  stone,  and  in  the  chinks  of  the  tower,  sus- 
pended in  dry  air  and  sunshine ;  some  low  down  under  the  arch 
of  the  bridge  over  the  brook,  out  of  sight  utterly,  unless  you 
stoop  by  the  brink  of  the  water  and  project  yourself  forward  to 
examine  under.  The  kingfisher  sees  them  as  he  shoots  through 
the  barrel  of  the  culvert.  There  the  sun  direct  never  shines 
upon  them,  but  the  sunlight  thrown  up  by  the  ripples  runs  all 
day  in  bright  bars  along  the  vault  of  the  arch,  playing  on  them. 
The  stream  arranges  the  sand  in  the  shallow  in  bars,  minute 
fixed  undulations  ;  the  stream  arranges  the  sunshine  in  successive 
flashes,  undulating  as  if  the  sun,  drowsy  in  the  heat,  were  idly 
closing  and  unclosing  his  eyelids  for  sleep.  Plants  everywhere, 
hiding  behind  every  tree,  under  the  leaves,  in  the  shady  places, 
beside  the  dry  furrows  of  the  field ;  they  are  only  just  behind 
something,  hidden  openly.  The  instant  you  look  for  them  they 
multiply  a  hundredfold ;  if  you  sit  on  the  beach  and  begin  to 
count  the  pebbles  by  you,  their  number  instantly  increases  to 
infinity  by  virtue  of  that  conscious  act. 

The  bird's-foot  lotus  was  the  first.  The  boy  must  have  seen 
it,  must  have  trodden  on  it  in  the  bare  woodland  pastures,  cer- 
tainly run  about  on  it,  with  wet,  naked  feet  from  the  bathing ; 
but  the  boy  was  not  conscious  of  it.  This  was  the  first,  when 
the  desire  came  to  identify  and  to  know,  fixing  upon  it  by  means 
of  a  pale  and  feeble  picture.  In  the  largest  pasture  there  were 
different  soils  and  climates ;  it  was  so  large  it  seemed  a  little 
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oountry  of  itself  then ;  the  more  so  because  the  ground  rose  and 
fell,  making  a  ridge  to  divide  the  view  and  enlarge  by  uncertainty. 
The  high  sandy  soil  on  the  ridge  where  the  rabbits  had  their 
warren ;  the  rocky  soil  of  the  quarry  ;  the  long  grass  by  the  elms 
where  the  rooks  built,  under  whose  nests  there  were  vast  un- 
palatable mushrooms — the  true  mushrooms  with  salmon  gills 
grew  nearer  the  warren ;  the  slope  towards  the  nut-tree  hedge 
and  spring.  Several  climates  in  one  field ;  the  windy  ridge  over 
which  leaves  were  always  driving  in  all  four  seasons  of  the  year ; 
the  level  sunny  plain  and  fallen  cromlech  still  tall  enough  for  a 
gnomon  and  to  cast  its  shadow  in  the  treeless  drought ;  the  moist, 
warm,  grassy  depression ;  the  lotus-grown  slope,  warm  and  dry. 
If  you  have  been  living  in  one  house  in  the  country  for  some 
time,  and  then  go  on  a  visit  to  another,  though  hardly  half  a 
mile  distant,  you  will  find  a  change  in  the  air,  the  feeling,  and 
tone  of  the  place.  It  is  close  by,  but  it  is  not  the  same.  To 
discover  these  minute  difierences,  which  make  one  locality  healthy 
and  home  happy,  and  the  next  adjoining  unhealthy,  the  Chinese 
have  invented  the  science  of  Feng-shui,  spying  about  with 
cabalistic  mystery,  casting  the  horoscope  of  an  acre.  There  is 
something  in  all  superstitions ;  they  are  often  the  foundation  of 
science.  Superstition  having  made  the  discovery,  science  com- 
poses a  lecture  on  the  reason  why,  and  cladms  the  credit.  Bird's- 
foot  lotus  means  a  fortunate  spot,  dry,  warm — so  far  as  soil  is 
concerned.  If  you  were  going  to  live  out  of  doors,  you  might 
safely  build  your  kibitka  where  you  found  it.  Wandering  with 
the  pictured  flower-book,  just  purchased,  over  the  windy  ridge 
where  last  year's  skeleton  leaves,  blown  out  from  the  alder  copse 
below,  came  on  with  grasshopper  motion — lifted  and  laid  down 
by  the  wind,  lifted  and  laid  down — I  sat  on  the  sward  of  the 
sheltered  slope,  and  instantly  recognised  the  orange-red  claws  of 
the  flower  beside  me.  That  was  the  first,  and  this  very  morning, 
I  dread  to  consider  how  many  years  afterwards,  I  found  a  plant 
on  a  wall  which  I  do  not  know.  I  shall  have  to  trace  out  it« 
genealogy  and  emblazon  its  shield.  So  many  years  and  still  only 
at  the  beginning — the  beginning,  too,  of  the  beginning — for  as 
yet  I  have  not  thought  of  the  garden  or  conservatory  flowers  (which 
are  wild  flowers  somewhere),  or  of  the  tropics,  or  the  prairies. 

The  great  stone  of  the  fallen  cromlech  crouching  down,  afar 
off  in  the  plain  behind  me,  cast  its  shadow  in  the  sunny  mom  as  it 
had  done,  so  many  summers,  for  centuries — for  thousands  of  years. 
Worn  white  by  the  endless  sunbeams — the  ceaseless  flood  of 
light — ^the  BUi^beams  pf  centuries,  th^  impalpable  beapos  pqlisbing 
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and  grinding  like  rushing  water.  Silent,  yet  witnessing  of  the 
Past ;  shadowing  the  Present  on  the  dial  of  the  field ;  a  mere 
dull  stone ;  but  what  is  it  the  mind  will  not  employ  to  express 
to  itself  its  own  thoughts  ? 

There  was  a  hollow  near  in  which  hundreds  of  skeleton  leaves 
had  settled,  a  stage  on  their  journey  from  the  alder  copse,  so 
thick  as  to  cover  the  thin  grass,  and  at  the  side  of  the  hollow  a 
wasp's  nest  had  been  torn  out  by  a  badger.  On  the  soft  and 
spreading  sand  thrown  out  from  his  burrow  the  print  of  his  foot 
looked  as  large  as  an  elephant  might  make.  The  wild  animals  of 
our  fields  are  so  small  that  the  badger's  foot  seemed  foreign  in 
its  size,  calling  up  the  thought  of  the  great  game  of  distant 
forests.  He  was  a  bold  badger  to  make  his  burrow  there  in  the 
open  warren,  unprotected  by  park  walls  or  preserve  laws,  where 
every  one  might  see  who  chose.  I  never  saw  him  by  daylight ; 
that  they  do  get  about  in  daytime  is,  however,  certain,  for  one 
was  shot  in  Surrey  recently  by  sportsmen ;  they  say  he  weighed 
forty  pounds. 

In  the  miL  i  all  things  are  written  in  pictures — ^there  is  no 
alphabetical  cimbination  of  letters  and  words;  all  things  are 
pictures  and  sj^mbols.  The  bird's-foot  lotus  is  the  picture  to  me 
of  sunshine  and  summer,  and  of  that  summer  in  the  heart  which 
is  known  only  in  youth,  and  then  not  alone.  No  words  conld 
write  that  feeling,  the  bird's  foot  lotus  writes  it. 

When  the  efiForts  to  photograph  began,  the  difficulty  was  to 
fix  the  scene  thrown  by  the  lens  upon  the  plate.  There  the  view 
appeared  perfect  to  the  least  of  details,  worked  out  by  the  sun, 
and  made  as  complete  in  miniature  as  that  he  shone  upon  in 
nature.  But  it  faded  like  the  shadows  as  the  summer  sun 
declines.  Have  you  watched  them  in  the  fields  among  the 
flowers  ? — the  deep  strong  mark  of  the  noonday  shadow  of  a  tree 
such  as  the  pen  makes  drawn  heavily  on  the  paper ;  gradually  it 
loses  its  darkness  and  becomes  paler  and  thinner  at  the  edge  as 
it  lengthens  and  spreads,  till  shadow  and  grass  mingle  together. 
Image  after  image  faded  from  the  plates,  no  more  to  be  fixed 
than  the  reflection  in  water  of  the  trees  by  the  shore.  Memory 
like  the  sun  paints  to  me  bright  pictures  of  the  golden  summer 
time  of  lotus  ;  I  can  see  them,  but  how  shall  I  fix  them  for  you  ? 
By  no  process  can  that  be  accomplished.  It  is  like  a  story  that 
cannot  be  told  because  he  who  knows  it  is  tongue-tied  and  dumb. 
Motions  of  hands,  wavings  and  gestures,  rudely  convey  the  firame- 
work,  but  the  finish  is  not  there. 

To-day,  and  day  after  day,  fresh  pictures  are  coloured  in- 
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stantaneously  in  the  retina  as  bright  and  perfect  in  detail  and 
hue.  This  very  power  is  often,  I  think,  the  cause  of  pain  to  me. 
To  see  so  clearly  is  to  value  so  highly  and  to  feel  too  deeply.  The 
smallest  of  the  pencilled  branches  of  the  bare  ash-tree  drawn 
distinctly  against  the  winter  sky,  waving  lines  one  within  the 
other,  yet  following  and  partly  parallel,  reproducing  in  the  curve 
of  the  twig  the  curve  of  the  great  trunk ;  is  it  not  a  pleasure  to 
trace  each  to  its  ending  ?  The  raindrops  as  they  slide  from  leaf 
to  leaf  in  June,  the  balmy  shower  that  re-perfumes  each  wild 
flower  and  green  thing,  drops  lit  with  the  sun,  and  falling  to  the 
chorus  of  the  refreshed  birds ;  is  not  this  beautiful  to  see  ?  On 
the  grasses  taU  and  heavy  the  purplish  blue  pollen,  a  shimmering 
dust,  sown  broadcast  over  the  ripening  meadow  from  July's  warm 
hand— the  bluish  pollen,  the  lilac  pollen  of  the  grasses,  a  delicate 
mist  of  blue  floating  on  the  surface  has  always  been  an  especial 
delight  to  me.  Finches  shake  it  from  the  stalks  as  they  rise. 
No  day,  no  hour  of  summer,  no  step  but  brings  new  mazes — there 
is  no  word  to  express  design  without  plan,  and  these  designs  of 
flower  and  leaf  and  colours  of  the  sun  cannot  be  reduced  to  set 
order.  The  eye  is  for  ever  drawn  onward  and  finds  no  end.  To 
see  these  always  so  sharply,  wet  and  fresh,  is  almost  too  much 
sometimes  for  the  wearied  yet  insatiate  eye.  I  am  obliged  to 
turn  away — to  shut  my  eyes  and  say  I  will  not  see,  I  will  not 
observe ;  I  will  concentrate  my  mind  on  my  own  little  path  of  life, 
and  steadily  gaze  downwards.  In  vain.  Who  can  do  so,  who 
can  care  alone  for  his  or  her  petty  trifles  of  existence,  that  has 
once  entered  amongst  the  wild  flowers  ?  How  shall  I  shut  out 
the  sun  ?  Shall  I  deny  the  constellations  of  the  night  ?  They 
are  there ;  the  Mystery  is  for  ever  about  us — the  question,  the 
hope,  the  aspiration  cannot  be  put  out.  So  that  it  is  almost  a 
pain  not  to  be  able  to  cease  observing  and  traciog  the  untraceable 
maze  of  beauty. 

Blue  veronica  was  the  next  identified,  sometimes  called 
germander  speedwell,  sometimes  bird's-eye,  whose  leaves  are  so 
plain  and  petals  so  blue.  Many  names  increase  the  trouble  of 
identification,  and  confusion  is  made  certain  by  the  use  of  various 
systems  of  classification.  The  flower  itself  I  knew,  its  name  I 
could  not  be  sure  of,  not  even  from  the  illustration  which  was 
incorrectly  coloured ;  the  central  white  spot  of  the  flower  was 
reddish  in  the  plate.  This  incorrect  colouring  spoils  much  of  the 
flower-picturing  done ;  pictures  of  flowers  and  birds  are  rarely 
accurate  unless  hand-painted.  Any  one  else,  however,  would 
have  been  quite  satisfied  that  the  identification  was  right.     I 
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was  too  desirous  to  be  correct,  too  conscientious,  and  thus  a 
summer  went  by  with  little  progress.  If  you  really  wish  to 
identify  with  certainty,  and  have  no  botanist  friend  and  no 
magnum  opus  of  Sowerby  to  refer  to,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed 
to  be  quite  sure.  There  was  no  Sowerby,  no  Bentham,  no 
botanist  friend — no  one  even  to  give  the  common  country  names ; 
for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  country  people  of  the  time 
rarely  know  the  names  put  down  as  the  vernacular  for  flowers  in  the 
books.  No  one  there  could  tell  me  the  name  of  the  marsh-marigold 
which  grew  thickly  in  the  water-meadows — *  A  sort  of  big  butter- 
cup,' that  was  all  they  knew.  Commonest  of  common  plants  is 
the  *  sauce  alone,'  in  every  hedge,  on  every  bank,  the  whitish- 
green  leaf  is  found,  yet  I  could  not  make  certain  of  it.  If  some 
one  tells  you  a  plant,  you  know  it  at  once  and  never  forget  it, 
but  to  learn  it  from  a  book  is  another  matter ;  it  does  not  at  once 
take  root  in  the  mind,  it  has  to  be  seen  several  times  before  you 
are  satisfied — you  waver  in  your  convictions.  The  leaves  were 
described  as  large  and  heart-shaped,  and  to  remain  green  (at  the 
surface)  through  the  winter ;  but  the  colour  of  the  flower  was 
omitted,  though  it  was  stated  that  the  petals  of  the  hedge- 
mustard  were  yellow.  The  plant  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  pro- 
bably *  sauce  alone'  had  leaves  somewhat  heart-shaped,  but  so 
confusing  is  partial  description  that  I  began  to  think  I  had  hit 
on  *  ransoms '  instead  of  *  sauce  alone,'  especially  as  ransoms  was 
said  to  be  a  very  conmion  plant.  So  it  is  in  some  counties,  but,  as 
I  afterwards  found,  there  was  not  a  plant  of  ransoms  or  garlic 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  district.  When  some  years  after- 
wards I  saw  a  white-flowered  plant  with  leaves  like  the  lily  of 
the  valley,  smelling  of  garlic,  in  the  woods  of  Somerset,  I  recog- 
nised it  immediately.  The  plants  that  are  really  common — 
common  everywhere — ^are  not  numerous,  and  if  you  are  studying 
you  must  be  careful  to  understand  that  word  locally.  My  *  sauce 
alone '  identification  was  right ;  to  be  right  and  not  certain  is  still 
unsatisfactory. 

There  shone  on  the  banks  white  stars  among  the  grass.  Petals 
delicately  white  in  a  whorl  of  rays — light  that  had  started  radiat- 
ing from  a  centre  and  become  fixed — shining  among  the  flowerless 
green.  The  slender  stem  had  grown  so  fast  it  had  drawn  its 
own  root  partly  out  of  the  ground,  and  when  I  tried  to  gather  it, 
flower,  stem  and  root  came  away  together.  The  wheat  was 
springing,  the  soft  air  full  of  the  growth  of  warmth  and  moisture, 
blackbirds  whistling,  wood-pigeons  nesting,  young  oak  leaves  out; 
a  sense  of  swelling,  sunny  fulness  in  the  atmosphere.     The  plain 
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road  was  made  beautiful  by  the  advanced  boughs  that  overhung 
and  east  their  shadows  on  the  dust,  boughs  9f  ash-green,  shadows 
that  lay  still,  listening  to  the  nightingale,  A  place  of  enchant- 
ment in  the  mornings,  where  was  felt  the  power  of  some  subtle 
influence  working  behind  bough  and  grass  and  bird-song.  The 
orange-golden  dandelion  in  the  sward  was  deeply  laden  with 
colour  brought  to  it  anew  again  and  again  by  the  ships  of  the 
flowers,  the  humble-bees — to  their  quays  they  come  unlading 
priceless  essences  of  sweet  odours  brought  from  the  East  over  the 
green  seas  of  wheat,  unlading  priceless  colours  on  the  broad 
dandelion  disks,  bartering  these  things  for  honey  and  pollen. 
Slowly  tacking  aslant,  the  pollen  ship  hums  in  the  south  wind. 
The  little  brown  wren  finds  her  way  through  the  great  thicket  of 
hawthorn.  How  does  she  know  her  path,  hidden  by  a  thousand 
thousand  leaves?  Tangled  and  crushed  together  by  their  own 
growth,  a  crown  of  thorns  hangs  over  the  thrush's  nest ;  thorns 
for  the  mother,  hope  for  the  young.  Is  there  a  crown  of  thorns 
over  your  heart?  A  spike  has  gone  deep  enough  into  mine. 
The  stile  looks  farther  away  because  boughs  have  pushed  forward 
and  made  it  smaller.  The  willow  scarce  holds  the  sap  that 
tightens  the  bark  and  would  burst  it  if  it  did  not  enlarge  to  the 
pressure. 

Two  things  can  go  through  the  solid  oak ;  the  lightning  of 
the  clouds  that  rends  the  iron  timber,  the  lightning  of  the  spring 
— ^the  electricity  of  the  sunbeams  forcing  him  to  stretch  forth  and 
lengthen  his  arms  with  joy.  Bathed  in  buttercups  to  the  dew- 
lap, the  roan  cows  standing  in  the  golden  lake  watched  the  hours 
with  calm  frontlet ;  watched  the  light  descending,  the  meadows 
filling,  with  knowledge  of  long  months  of  succulent  clover ;  on 
their  broad  brows  the  year  falls  gently  ;  their  great,  beautiful  eyes, 
which  need  but  a  tear  or  a  smile  to  make  them  human ;  without 
these  such  eyes,  so  large  and  full,  seem  above  human  life,  eyes 
of  the  immortals  enduring  without  passion ;  in  these  eyes  as  a 
mirror  nature  is  reflected. 

I  came  every  day  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down  the  plain 
road,  by  the  starry  flowers  under  the  ash-green  boughs  ;  ash 
is  the  coolest,  softest  green.  The  bees  went  drifting  over  by 
my  head ;  as  they  cleared  the  hedges  they  passed  by  my  ears, 
the  wind  singing  in  their  shrill  wings.  White  tent-walls  of 
cloud — a  warm  white,  being  full  to  overflowing  of  sunshine — 
stretched  across  from  ash-top  to  ash-top,  a  cloud-canvas  roof,  a 
tent-palace  of  the  delicious  air.  For  of  all  things  there  is 
none  so  sweet  as  sweet  air — one  great  flower  it  is,  drawn  round 
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about,  over,  and  enclosing,  like  Aphrodite's  arms  ;  as  if  the  dome 
of  the  sky  were  a  bell-flower  drooping  down  over  us,  and  the 
magical  essence  of  it  filling  all  the  room  of  the  earth.  Sweetest 
of  all  things  is  wild-flower  air.  Full  of  their  ideal  the  starry 
flowers  strained  upwards  on  the  bank,  striving  to  keep  above 
the  rude  grasses  that  pushed  by  them ;  genius  has  ever  had 
such  a  struggle.  The  plain  road  was  made  beautiful  by  the  many 
thoughts  it  gave.  I  came  every  morning  to  stay  by  the  star-lit  bank. 
A  friend  said,  *  Why  do  you  go  the  same  road  every  day  ? 
Why  not  have  a  change  and  walk  somewhere  else  some- 
times ?  Why  keep  on  up  and  down  the  same  place  ? '  I  could 
not  answer ;  till  then  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  I  did  always 
go  one  way ;  as  for  the  reason  of  it  I  could  not  tell ;  I  continued 
in  my  old  mind  while  the  summers  went  away.  Not  till  years 
afterwards  was  I  able  to  see  why  I  went  the  same  round  and  did 
not  care  for  change.  I  do  not  want  change ;  I  want  the  same 
old  and  loved  things,  the  same  wildflowers,  the  same  trees  and 
soft  ash-green;  the  turtle-doves,  the  blackbirds,  the  coloured 
yellowhammer  sing,  sing,  singing  so  long  ad  there  is  light  to 
cast  a  shadow  on  the  dial,  for  such  is  the  measure  of  his  song, 
and  I  want  them  in  the  same  place.  Let  me  find  them  morning 
after  morning,  the  starry-white  petals  radiating,  striving  up- 
wards to  their  ideal.  Let  me  see  the  idle  shadows  resting  on 
the  white  dust ;  let  me  hear  the  humble-bees,  and  stay  to  look 
down  on  the  rich  dandelion  disk.  Let  me  see  the  very  thistles 
opening  their  great  crowns;  I  should  miss  the  thistles.  The 
reed-grasses  biding  the  moorhen  ;  the  bryony  bine,  at  fijrst  crudely 
ambitious  and  lifted  by  force  of  youthful  sap  straight  above  the 
hedgerow  to  sink  of  its  own  weight  presently  and  progress  with 
crafty  tendrils;  swifts  shot  through  the  air  with  outstretched 
wings  like  crescent-headed  shaftless  arrows  darted  from  the 
clouds ;  the  chaflSnch  with  a  feather  in  her  bill ;  all  the  living 
staircase  of  the  spring,  step  by  step,  upwards  to  the  great  gallery 
of  the  summer — let  me  watch  the  same  succession  year  by  year. 
Why,':I  knew  the  very  dates  of  them  all — the  reddening  elm, 
the  arum,  the  hawthorn  leaf,  the  celandine,  the  may ;  the  yellow 
iris  of  the  waters,  the  heath  of  the  hillside.  The  time  of  the 
nightingale — the  place  to  hear  the  first  note;  onwards  to  the 
drooping  fern  and  the  time  of  the  redwing — the  place  of  his  first 
note,  so  welcome  to  the  sportsman  as  the  acorn  ripens  and  the 
pheasant,  come  to  the  age  of  manhood,  feeds  himself.  Onwards 
to  the  shadowless  days — the  long  shadowless  winter,  for  in  winter 
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it  is  the  shadows  we  miss  as  much  as  the  light.  They  lie  over 
the  summer  sward,  design  upon  design,  dark  lace  on  green  and 
gold  ;  they  glorify  the  sunlight ;  they  repose  on  the  distant  hills 
like  gods  upon  Olympus;  without  shadow,  what  even  is  the 
sun?  At  the  foot  of  the  great  cliflfs  by  the  sea  you  may 
know  this,  it  is  dry  glare;  mighty  ocean  is  dearer  as  the 
shadows  of  the  clouds  sweep  over  as  they  sweep  over  the  green 
com.  Past  the  shadowless  winter,  when  it  is  all  shade,  and 
therefore  no  shadow  ;  onwards  to  the  first  coltsfoot  and  on  to  the 
seedtime  again ;  I  knew  the  dates  of  all  of  them.  I  did  not  want 
change ;  I  wanted  the  same  flowers  to  return  on  the  same  day,  the 
titlark  to  rise  soaring  from  the  same  oak  to  fetch  down  love  with 
a  song  from  heaven  to  his  mate  on  the  nest  beneath.  No  change, 
no  new  thing ;  if  I  found  a  fresh  wildflower  in  a  fresh  place,  still 
it  wove  at  once  into  the  old  garland.  In  vain,  the  very  next  year 
was  diflFerent  even  in  the  same  place — that  had  been  a  year  of  rain, 
and  the  flag  flowers  were  wonderful  to  see ;  this  was  a  dry  year, 
and  the  flags  not  half  the  height,  the  gold  of  the  flower  not  so 
deep ;  next  year  the  fatal  billhook  came  and  swept  away  a  slow- 
grown  hedge  that  had  given  me  crab-blossom  in  cuckoo-time 
and  hazelnuts  in  harvest.  Never  again  the  same  even  in  the 
same  place.  A  little  feather  droops  downwards  to  the  ground — a 
swallow's  feather  fuller  of  miracle  than  the  Pentateuch — how  shall 
that  feather  be  placed  again  in  the  breast  where  it  grew  ?  Nothing 
twice.  Time  changes  the  places  that  knew  us,  and  if  we  go  back 
in  after  years,  still  even  then  it  is  not  the  old  spot ;  the  gate 
swings  difiFerently,  new  thatch  has  been  put  on  the  old  gables,  the 
road  has  been  widened,  and  the  sward  the  driven  sheep  lingered 
on  is  gone.  Who  dares  to  think  then  ?  For  faces  fade  as  flowers, 
and  there  is  no  help  but  God.  So  now  I  am  sure  I  was  right  in 
always  walking  the  same  way  by  the  starry  flowers  striving  upwards 
on  a  slender  ancestry  of  stem ;  I  would  follow  the  plain  old  road 
to-day  if  I  could.  Let  change  be  far  from  me ;  that  irresistible 
change  must  come  is  bitter  indeed.  Give  me  the  old  road,  the 
same  flowers — they  were  only  stitchwort — the  old  succession  of 
days  and  garland,  ever  weaving  into  it  fresh  wildflowers  from  far 
and  near.  Fetch  them  from  distant  mountains,  discover  them 
on  decaying  walls,  in  unsuspected  comers;  though  never  seen 
before,  still  they  are  the  same :  there  has  been  a  place  in  the 
heart  waiting  for  them. 

KiCHARD  JeFFERIES. 
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Prince  Otto: 

A  BOAtANCE, 

By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

BOOK  II.-OF  LOVE  AND  POLITICS. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

THE   PRINCE  DISSOLVES  THE  COUNCIL. 

IT  was  as  Gotthold  wrote.  The  liberation  of  Sir  John,  Grei- 
sengesang's  uneasy  narrative,  last  of  all,  the  scene  between 
Seraphina  and  the  Prince,  had  decided  the  conspirators  to  take  a 
step  of  bold  timidity.  There  had  been  a  period  of  bustle,  liveried 
messengers  speeding  here  and  there  with  notes;  and  at  half-past 
ten  in  the  morning,  about  an  hour  before  its  usual  hour,  the 
council  of  Griinewald  sat  around  the  board. 

It  was  not  a  large  body.  At  the  instance  of  Gondremark, 
it  had  undergone  a  strict  purgation,  and  was  now  composed 
exclusively  of  tools.  Three  secretaries  sat  at  a  side  table. 
Seraphina  took  the  head;  on  her  right  was  the  Baron,  on  her 
left  Greisengesang ;  below  these  Grafinski  the  treasurer.  Count 
Eisenthal,  a  couple  of  non-combatants,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
Gotthold.  He  had  been  named  a  privy-councillor  by  Otto, 
merely  that  he  might  profit  by  the  salary ;  and  as  he  was  never 
known  to  attend  a  meeting,  it  had  occurred  to  nobody  to  cancel 
his  appointment.  His  present  appearance  was  the  more  ominous, 
coming  when  it  did.  Gondremark  scowled  upon  him ;  and  the 
non-combatant  on  his  right,  intercepting  this  black  look,  edged 
away  from  one  who  was  so  clearly  out  of  fiavour. 

*  The  hour  presses,  your  Highness,'  said  the  Baron  ;  *  may  we 
proceed  to  business  ? ' 

*  At  once,'  replied  Seraphina. 

*  Your  Highness  will  pardon  me,'  said  Gotthold ;  *  but  you  are 
still  perhaps  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  Prince  Otto  has 
returned.' 

'  The  Prince  will  not  attend  the  council,'  replied  Seraphina, 
with  a  momentary  blush.  *  The  despatcbeS|  Herr  Cancellarios  ? 
There  is  one  for  Gerolstein  ?  ' 

A  secretary  brought  a  paper. 
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*  Here,  madam,'  said  GreisengesaDg.     *  Shall  I  read  it  ? ' 
*We  are   all  familiar  with  its  terms,'  replied  Gondremark. 

*  Your  Highness  approves  ?  ' 

*  Unhesitatingly,'  said  Seraphina. 

*  It  may  then  be  held  as  read,'  concluded  the  Baron.  *  Will 
your  Highness  sign  ? ' 

The  Princess  did  so ;  Gondremark,  Eisenthal,  and  one  of  the 
non-combatants  followed  suit;  and  the  paper  was  then  passed 
across  the  table  to  the  librarian.    He  proceeded  leisurely  to  read. 

*  We  have  no  time  to  spare,  Herr  Doctor,'  cried  the  Baron 
brutally.  *If  you  do  not  choose  to  sign  on  the  authority  of 
your  sovereign,  pass  it  on.  Or  you  may  leave  the  table,'  he 
added,  his  temper  ripping  out. 

*  I  decline  your  invitation,  Herr  von  Gondremark ;  and  my 
sovereign,  as  I  continue  to  observe  with  regret,  is  still  absent 
from  the  board,'  replied  the  Doctor  calmly ;  and  he  resumed  the 
perusal  of  the  paper ;  the  rest  chafing  and  exchanging  glances. 

*  Madam  and  gentlemen,'  he  said  at  last,  *  what  I  hold  in  my 
hand  is  simply  a  declaration  of  war.' 

*  Simply,'  said  Seraphina,  flashing  defiance. 

*  The  sovereign  of  this  country  is  under  the  same  roof  with 
us,'  continued  Gotthold,  *  and  I  insist  he  shall  be  summoned.  It 
is  needless  to  adduce  my  reasons ;  you  are  all  ashamed  at  heart  of 
this  projected  treachery.' 

The  council  waved  like  a  sea.    There  were  various  outcries. 

*  You  insult  the  Princess,'  thundered  Gondremark. 

*I  maintain  my  protest,'  replied  Gotthold. 

At  the  height  of  this  confusion,  the  door  was  thrown  open ; 
an  usher  announced,  *  Gentlemen,  the  Prince ! '  and  Otto,  with 
his  most  excellent  bearing,  entered  the  apartment.  It  was  like 
oil  upon  the  troubled  waters ;  every  one  settled  instantly  into  his 
place,  and  Greisengesang,  to  give  himself  a  countenance,  became 
absorbed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  papers ;  but  in  their  eagerness 
to  dissemble,  one  and  all  neglected  to  rise. 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  the  Prince,  pausing. 

They  all  got  to  their  feet  in  a  moment ;  and  this  reproof  still 
farther  demoralised  the  weaker  brethren. 

The  Prince  moved  slowly  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  table ; 
then  he  paused  again,  and,  fixing  his   eye  on  Greisengesang, 

*  How  comes  it,  Herr  Cancellarius,'  he    asked,   *  that  I  have 
received  no  notice  of  the  change  of  hour? ' 

*  Your  Highness,'  replied  the  Chancellor,  *  her  Highness  the 
Princess '  and  there  paused. 
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^  I  understood,'  said  Seraphina,  taking  him  up,  *  that  you  did 
not  purpose  to  be  present.' 

Their  eyes  met  for  a  second,  and  Seraphina's  fell;  but  her 
anger  only  burned  the  brighter  for  that  private  shame. 

*  And  now,  gentlemen,'  said  Otto,  taking  his  chair,  *  I  pray  you 
to  be  seated.  I  have  been  absent,  there  are  doubtless  some 
arrears  ;  but  ere  we  proceed  to  business,  Herr  Grafinski,  you  will 
direct  four  thousand  crowns  to  be  sent  to  me  at  once.  Make  a  note, 
if  you  please,'  he  added,  as  the  treasurer  still  stared  in  wonder. 

*  Four  thousand  crowns  ? '  asked  Seraphina.  *  Pray,  for  what  ?  * 

*  Madam,'  returned  Otto,  smiling,  *  for  my  own  purposes.' 
Gondremark  spurred  up  Grafiupki  underneath  the  table.    *If 

your  Highness  will  indicate  the  destination '  began  the  puppet 

*  You  are  not  here,  sir,  to  interrogate  your  Prince,'  said  Otto. 
Grafinski  looked  for  help  to  his  commander ;  and  Gondremark 

came  to  his  aid,  in  suave  and  measured  tones.  *  Your  Highness 
may  reasonably  be  surprised,'  he  said ;  *  and  Herr  Grafinski, 
although  I  am  convinced  he  is  clear  of  the  intention  of  oflfending, 
would  have  perhaps  done  better  to  begin  with  an  explanation. 
The  resources  of  the  State  are  at  the  present  moment  entirely 
swallowed  up,  or,  as  we  hope  to  prove,  wisely  invested.  In  a 
month  from  now,  I  do  not  question  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  any 
command  your  Highness  may  lay  upon  us ;  but  at  this  hour  I 
fear  that,  even  in  so  small  a  matter,  he  must  prepare  himself  for 
disappointment.  Our  zeal  is  no  less,  although  our  power  may  be 
inadequate.' 

^  How  much,  Herr  Grafinski,  have  we  in  the  trjBasury  ? '  asked 
Otto. 

*  Your  Highness,'  protested  the  treasurer,  *  we  have  immediate 
need  of  every  crown.' 

*  I  think,  sir,  you  evade  me,'  flashed  the  Prince ;  and  then 
turning  to  the  side  table,  ^  Mr.  Secretary,'  he  added,  *  bring  me, 
if  you  please,  the  treasury  docket.* 

Herr  Grafinski  became  deadly  pale ;  the  chancellor,  expecting 
his  own  turn,  was  probably  engaged  in  prayer ;  Gondremark  was 
watching  like  a  ponderous  cat.  Gotthold,  on  his  part,  looked  on 
with  wonder  at  his  cousin ;  he  was  certainly  showing  spirit,  but 
what,  in  such  a  time  of  gravity,  was  all  this  talk  of  money  ? 
and  why  should  he  waste  his  strength  upon  a  personal  issue  ? 

*  I  find,'  said  Otto,  with  his  finger  on  the  docket,  *  that  we 
have  20,000  crowns  in  case.' 

*  That  is  exact,  your  Highness,'  replied  the  Baron.  *  But  our 
liabilities,  all  of  which  are  happily  not  liquid,  amount  to  a  far 
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larger  sum;  and  at  the  present  point  of  time,  it  would  be  morally 
impossible  to  divert  a  single  florin.  Essentially,  the  case  is  empty. 
We  have,  already  presented,  a  large  note  for  material  of  war.' 

*  Material  of  war  ? '  exclaimed  Otto,  with  an  excellent  assumption 
of  surprise.  *But  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  we  settled 
these  accounts  in  January.' 

*  There  have  been  further  orders,'  the  Baron  explained.  ^  A 
new  park  of  artillery  has  been  completed ;  five  hundred  stand  of 
arms,  seven  hundred  baggage  mules — the  details  are  in  a  special 
memorandum.  Mr.  Secretary  Holtz,  the  memorandum,  if  you  please.' 

*  One  would  think,  gentlemen,  that  we  were  going  to  war,' 
said  Otto. 

*  We  are,'  said  Seraphina. 

« War ! '  cried  the  Prince,  *  And,  gentlemen,  with  whom  ?  The 
peace  of  Grriinewald  has  endured  for  centuries.  What  aggression, 
what  insult,  have  we  sufiered  ? ' 

*  Here,  your  Highness,'  said  Gotthold,  *  is  the  ultimatum.  It 
was  in  the  very  article  of  signature,  when  your  Highness  so 
opportunely  entered.' 

Otto  laid  the  paper  before  him  ;  as  he  read,  his  fingers  played 
tattoo  upon  the  table.  *  Was  it  proposed,'  he  inquired, '  to  send 
this  paper  forth  without  a  knowledge  of  my  pleasure  ?  ' 

One  of  the  non-combatants,  eager  to  trim,  volunteered  an 
answer.  ^  The  Herr  Doctor  von  Hohenstockwitz  had  just  entered 
his  dissent,'  he  added. 

*  Give  me  the  rest  of  this  correspondence,'  said  the  Prince.  It 
was  handed  to  him,  and  he  read  it  patiently  from  end  to  end, 
while  the  councillors  sat  foolishly  enough  looking  before  them  on 
the  table.  The  secretaries,  in  the  background,  were  exchanging 
glances  of  delight :  a  row  at  the  council  was  for  them  a  rare  and 
welcome  feature. 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  Otto,  when  he  had  finished,  ^  I  have  read 
with  pain.  This  claim  upon  Obermiinsterol  is  palpably  unjust ; 
it  has  not  a  tincture,  not  a  show  of  justice.  There  is  not  in  all 
this  ground  enough  for  after-dinner  talk,  and  you  propose  to  force 
it  as  a  casus  belli.' 

*  Certainly,  your  Highness,'  returned  Gondremark,  too  wise  to 
defend  the  indefensible,  *  the  claim  on  Obermiinsterol  is  simply  a 
pretext.' 

*  It  is  well,'  said  the  Prince.  *  Herr  Cancellarius,  take  your 
pen.  "  The  council," '  he  began  to  dictate — *  I  withhold  all  notice 
of  my  intervention,'  he  said,  in  parenthesis  and  addressing  him- 
self more  directly  to  his  wife ;  *  and  I  say  nothing  of  the  strange 
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suppression  by  which  this  business  has  been  smuggled  past  my 
knowledge.  I  am  content  to  be  in  time — "  The  council,"  *  he 
resumed,  ^  ^^  on  a  further  examination  of  the  facts,  and  enlightened 
by  the  note  in  the  last  despatch  from  Gerolstein,  have  the  plea- 
sure to  announce  that  they  are  entirely  at  one,  both  as  to  fact 
and  sentiment,  with  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  of  Gerolstein."  You 
have  it  ?     Upon  these  lines,  sir,  you  will  draw  up  the  despatch.' 

*  If  your  Highness  will  allow  me,'  said  the  Baron,  *  your 
Highness  is  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  internal  history  of 
this  correspondence,  that  any  interference  will  be  merely  hurtful* 
Such  a  paper  as  your  Highness  proposes  would  be  to  stultify  the 
whole  previous  policy  of  Griinewald.' 

*  The  policy  of  Grunewald ! '  cried  the  Prince,  *  One  would  sup- 
pose you  had  no  sense  of  humour  I   Would  you  fish  in  a  coflTee-cup  ? ' 

^  With  deference,  your  Highness,'  returned  the  Baron,  *  even 
in  a  coflfee-cup,  there  may  be  poison.  The  purpose  of  this  war  is 
not  simply  territorial  enlargement ;  still  less  is  it  a  war  of  glory  ; 
for,  as  your  Highness  indicates,  the  state  of  Grunewald  is  too 
small  to  be  ambitious.  But  the  body  politic  is  seriously  diseased ; 
republicanism,  socialism,  many  disintegrating  ideas  are  abroad ; 
circle  within  circle,  a  really  formidable  organisation  has  grown  up 
about  your  Highness's  throne.' 

*  I  have  heard  of  it,  Herr  von  Gondremark,' put  in  the  Prince ; 

*  but  I  have  reason  to  be  aware  that  yours  is  the  more  authoritative 
information.' 

*  I  am  honoured  by  this  expression  of  my  Prince's  confidence,' 
returned  Gondremark,  unabashed.  *  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  single 
eye  to  these  disorders,  that  our  present  external  policy  has  been 
shaped.  Something  was  required  to  divert  public  attention,  to 
employ  the  idle,  to  popularise  your  Highness's  rule,  and,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  enable  him  to  reduce  the  taxes  at  a  blow  and  to  a 
notable  amount.  The  proposed  expedition — for  it  cannot  without 
hyperbole  be  called  a  war — seemed  to  the  council  to  combine  the 
various  characters  required ;  a  marked  improvement  in  the  public 
sentiment  has  followed  even  upon  our  preparations ;  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  when  success  shall  follow,  the  effect  will  surpass  even 
our  boldest  hopes.' 

*You  are  very  adroit,  Herr  von  Gondremark,'  said  Otto. 

*  You  fill  me  with  admiration.  I  had  not  heretofore  done  justice 
to  your  qualities.' 

Seraphina  looked  up  with  joy,  supposing  Otto  conquered ;  but 
Gondremark  still  waited,  armed  at  every  point ;  he  knew  how 
very  stubborn  is  the  revolt  of  a  weak  character. 
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*  And  the  territorial  army  scheme,  to  which  I  was  persuaded  to 
consent — ^was  it  secretly  directed  to  the  same  end?'  thePrinceasked. 

*  I  still  believe  the  effect  to  have  been  good,'  replied  the 
Baron ;  *  discipline  and  mounting  guard  are  excellent  sedatives. 
But  I  will  avow  to  your  Highness,  I  was  unaware,  at  the  date  of 
that  decree,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  revolutionary  movement; 
nor  did  any  of  us,  I  think,  imagine  that  such  a  territorial  army 
was  a  part  of  the  republican  proposals.' 

^  It  was  P '  asked  Otto.  *  Strange !  Upon  what  fancied  grounds  ?,' 

*  The  grounds  were  indeed  fanciful,'  returned  the  Baron.  *  It 
was  conceived  among  the  leaders  that  a  territorial  army,  drawn 
from  and  returning  to  tie  people,  would,  in  the  event  of  any 
popular  uprising,  prove  lukewarm  or  unfaithful  to  the  throne.' 

*  I  see,'  said  the  Prince.     *  I  begin  to  understand.' 

*Hi8  Highness  begins  to  understand?'  repeated  Gondremark, 
with  the  sweetest  politeness.  *  May  I  beg  of  him  to  complete  the 
phrase?' 

*The  history  of  the  revolution,'  replied  Otto  drily.  *And 
now,'  he  added,  *  what  do  you  eonclude  ? ' 

*  I  conclude,  your  Highness,  with  a  simple  reflection,'  said  the 
Baron,  accepting  the  stab  without  a  quiver.  *  The  war  is  popular ; 
were  the  rumour  contradicted  to-morrow,  a  considerable  disap- 
pointment would  be  felt  in  many  classes;  and  in  the  present 
tension  of  spirits,  the  most  lukewarm  sentiment  may  be  enough 
to  precipitate  events.  There  lies  the  danger.  The  revolution 
hangs  imminent ;  we  sit,  at  this  council  board,  below  the  sword  of 
Damocles/ 

^  We  must  then  lay  our  heads  together,'  said  the  Prince,  *  and 
devise  some  honourable  means  of  safety.' 

Up  to  this  moment,  since  the  first  note  of  opposition  fell  from 
the  librarian,  Seraphina  had  uttered  about  twenty  words.  With 
a  somewhat  heightened  colour,  her  eyes  generally  lowered,  her 
foot  sometimes  nervously  tapping  on  the  floor,  she  had  kept  her 
own  counsel  and  commanded  her  anger  like  a  hero.  But  at  this 
stage  of  the  engagement,  she  lost  control  of  her  impatience. 

^  Means ! '  she  cried.  *  They  have  been  found  and  prepared, 
before  you  knew  the  need  for  them.  Sign  the  despatch,  and 
let  us  be  done  with  this  delay.' 

'  Madam,  I  said  "  honourable," '  returned  Otto,  bowing.  *  This 
war  is,  in  my  eyes  and  by  Herr  von  Gondremark's  account,  an 
inadmissible  expedient.  If  we  have  misgoverned  here  in  Griine- 
wald,  are  the  people  of  Gerolstein  to  bleed  and  pay  for  our  mis- 
doings ?    Never,  madam  ;  not  while  I  live.    But  I  attach  so  much 
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importance  to  all  that  I  have  heard  to-day  for  the  first  time— and 
why  only  to-day,  I  do  not  even  stop  to  ask — that  I  am  eager  to 
find  some  plan  that  I  can  follow  with  credit  to  myself.* 

*  And  should  you  fail  V  she  asked. 

*  Should  I  fail,  I  will  then  meet  the  blow  halfway/  replied 
the  Prince.  ^  On  the  first  open  discontent,  I  shall  convoke  the 
States  and,  when  it  pleases  them  to  bid  me,  abdicate.* 

Seraphina  laughed  angrily.  *  This  is  the  man  for  whom  we 
have  been  labouring ! '  she  cried.  '  We  tell  him  of  change ;  he 
will  devise  the  means,  he  says  ;  and  his  device  is  abdication !  Sir, 
have  you  no  shame  to  come  here  at  the  eleventh  hour  among 
those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  ?  Do  you 
not  wonder  at  yourself?  I,  sir,  was  here  in  my  place,  striving  to 
uphold  your  dignity  alone.  I  took  counsel  with  the  wisest  I  could 
find,  while  you  were  eating  and  hunting.  I  have  laid  my  plans 
with  foresight ;  they  were  ripe  for  action ;  and  then — ^  she  choked 
— Hhen  you  return — for  a  forenoon — to  ruin  all!  To-morrow, 
you  will  be  once  more  about  your  pleasures ;  you  will  give  us 
leave  once  more  to  think  and  work  for  you ;  and  again  you  will 
come  back,  and  again  you  will  thwart  what  you  had  not  the  in- 
dustry or  knowledge  to  conceive.  Oh  litis  intolerable.  Be  modest, 
sir.  Do  not  presume  upon  the  rank  you  cannot  worthily  uphold.  I 
would  not  issue  my  commands  with  so  much  gusto — it  is  firom  no 
merit  in  yourself  they  are  obeyed.  What  are  you?  What  have 
you  to  do  in  this  grave  council  ?  Go,'  she  cried,  *  go  among  your 
equals !     The  very  people  in  the  streets  mock  at  you  for  a  prince.' 

At  this  surprising  outburst  the  whole  council  sat  aghast. 

*  Madam,'  said  the  Baron,  alarmed  out  of  his  caution,  *  com- 
mand yourself.' 

*  Address  yourself  to  me,  sir !'  cried  the  Prince.  *  I  will  not 
bear  these  whisperings !' 

Seraphina  burst  into  tears. 

*  Sir,'  cried  the  Baron,  rising,  ^  this  lady ' 

*  Herr  von  Gondremark,'  said  the  Prince,  ^  one  more  observar 
tion,  and  I  place  you  under  arrest.' 

*  Your  Highness  is  the  master,'  replied  Gondremark,  bowing. 

*  Bear  it  in  mind  more  constantly,'  said  Otto.  ^  Herr  Cancel- 
larius,  bring  all  the  papers  to  my  cabinet.  Gentlemen,  the 
council  is  dissolved.' 

And  he  bowed  and  left  the  apartment,  followed  by  Greisen- 
gesang  and  the  secretaries,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Princess's 
ladies,  summoned  in  all  haste,  entered  by  another  door  to  help 
her  forth. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   PARTY   OF  WAR  TAKES   ACTION, 

Half  an  hour  after,  Gondremark  was  once  more  closeted  with 
Seraphina. 

*  Where  is  he  now  ?  '  she  asked,  on  his  arrival. 

<  Madam,  he  is  with   the  Chancellor,'  replied    the    Baron. 

*  Wonder  of  wonders,  he  is  at  work !  * 

*  Ah,'  she  said,  *  he  was  bom  to  torture  me !  Oh,  what  a  fall, 
what  a  humiliation  !  Such  a  scheme  to  wreck  upon  so  small  a 
trifle!  Who  could  have  dreamed  he  would  become  a  bully? 
But  now  all  is  lost.' 

<  Madam,'  said  Gondremark,  *  nothing  is  lost.  Something  on 
the  other  hand  is  found.  You  have  found  your  senses ;  you  see 
him  as  he  is — see  him  as  you  see  everything  where  your  too-good 
heart  is  not  in  question — ^with  the  judicial,  with  the  statesman's 
eye.  So  long  as  he  had  a  right  to  interfere,  the  empire  that  may 
be  was  still  distant.  I  have  not  entered  on  this  course  without 
the  plain  foresight  of  its  dangers ;  and  even  for  this  I  was 
prepared.  But,  madam,  I  knew  two  things :  I  knew  that  you 
were  bom  to  command,  that  I  was  bom  to  serve ;  I  knew  that  by 
a  rare  conjuncture,  the  hand  had  found  the  tool ;  and  from  the 
first  I  was  confident,  as  I  am  confident  to-day,  that  no  hereditary 
trifler  has  the  power  to  shatter  that  alliance.' 

*  I,  bom  to  command ! '  she  said.     *  Do  you  forget  my  tears  ?  * 

*  Madam,  they  were  the  tears  of  Alexander,'  cried  the  Baron. 

*  They  touched,  they  thrilled  me ;  I  forgot  myself  a  moment — even 
I !  But  do  you  suppose  that  I  had  not  remarked,  that  I  had  not 
admired,  your  previous  bearing  ?  your  great  self-command  ?  Ay, 
that  was  princely ! '  He  paused.  *  It  was  a  thing  to  see.  0  ! 
I  drank  confidence  !  I  tried  to  imitate  your  calm.  And  I  was 
well  inspired ;  in  my  heart,  I  think  that  I  was  well  inspired  ;  that 
any  man,  within  the  reach  of  argument,  had  been  convinced  I 
But  it  was  not  to  be  ;  nw,  madam,  do  I  regret  the  failure.  Let 
us  be  open  ;  let  me  disclose  my  heart.  I  have  loved  two  things, 
not  unworthily :  Griinewald  and  my  sovereign  ! '  Here  he  kissed 
her  hand.     *  Either  I  must  resign  my  ministry,  leave  the  land  of 

my  adoption  and  the  queen  whom  I  had  chosen  to  obey — or ' 

He  paused  again. 

*Ala8,  Herr    von    Gondremark,    there    is    no   "or,"'   said 

Seraphina. 
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*  Nay,  madam,  give  me  time,'  lie  replied.  *  When  first  I  saw 
you,  you  were  still  young ;  not  every  man  would  have  remarked 
your  powers ;  but  I  had  not  been  twice  honoured  by  your  conversa- 
tion, ere  I  had  found  my  mistress.  I  have,  madam,  I  believe, 
some  genius ;  and  I  have  much  ambition.  But  the  genius  is  of 
the  serving  kind ;  and  to  offer  a  career  to  my  ambition,  I  had  to 
find  one  born  to  rule.  This  is  the  base  and  essence  of  our  union ; 
each  had  need  of  the  other ;  each  recognised,  master  and  servant^ 
lever  and  fulcrum,  the  complement  of  his  endowment.  Marriages, 
they  say,  are  made  in  heaven:  how  much  more  these  pure, 
laborious,  intellectual  fellowships,  bom  to  found  empires !  Nor 
is  this  all.  We  found  each  other  ripe,  filled  with  great  ideas  that 
took  shape  and  clarified  with  every  word.  We  grew  together- 
ay,  madam,  in  mind  we  grew  together  like  twin  children.  All  of 
my  life  until  we  met,  was  petty  and  groping ;  was  it  not — I  will 
flatter  myself  openly — it  wod  the  same  with  you !  Not  till  then 
had  you  those  eagle  surveys,  that  wide  and  hopeful  sweep  of 
intuition  I     Thus  we  had  formed  ourselves,  and  we  were  ready.' 

*  It  is  true,'  she  cried.  *  I  feel  it.  Yours  is  the  genius ;  your 
generosity  confounds  your  insight ;  all  I  could  offer  you  was  the 
position,  was  this  throne,  to  be  a  fulcrum.  But  I  offered  it 
without  reserve  ;  I  entered  at  least  warmly  into  all  your  thoughts ; 
you  were  sure  of  me — sure  of  my  support — certain  of  justice. 
Tell  me,  tell  me  again,  that  I  have  helped  you.' 

*Nay,  madam,'  he  said,  *you  made  me.  In  everything  you 
were  my  inspiration.  And  as  we  prepared  our  policy,  weighing 
every  step,  how  often  have  I  had  to  admire  your  perspicacity, 
your  man-like  diligence  and  fortitude !  You  know  that  these  are 
not  the  words  of  flattery ;  your  conscience  echoes  them ;  have 
you  spared  a  day,  have  you  indulged  yourself  in  any  pleasure? 
Young  and  beautiful,  you  have  lived  a  life  of  high  intellectual  effort, 
of  irksome  intellectual  patience  with  details.  Well,  you  have 
your  reward :  with  the  fidl  of  Brandenau,  the  throne  of  your 
Empire  is  founded.' 

*  What  thought  have  you  in  your  mind  ? '  she  asked.  *  Is  not 
all  ruined  ? ' 

*  Nay,  my  Princess,  the  same  thought  is  in  both  our  minds,' 
he  said. 

*Herr  von  Gondremark,'  she  replied,  ^by  all  that  I  hold 
sacred,  I  have  none ;  I  do  not  think  at  all ;  I  am  crushed.' 

*You  are  looking  at  the  passionate  side  of  a  rich  nature, 
misunderstood  and  recently  insulted,'  said  the  Baron.  ^Lool^ 
into  your  intellect,  and  tell  me.' 
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*  I  find  nothing,  nothing  but  tumuU,'  she  replied. 

*  You  find  one  word  branded,  madam,'  returned  the  Baron  : 
"Abdication!"' 

*0!'  she  cried.  ^The  coward!  He  leaves  me  to  bear  all, 
and  in  the  hour  of  trial,  stabs  me  from  behind.  There  is  nothing 
in  him,  not  respect,  not  love,  not  courage — ^his  wife,  his  dignity, 
his  throne,  the  honour  of  his  father,  he  forgets  them  all !  Incarnate 
milk !  how  I  despise  him ! ' 

*  Yes,'  pursued  the  Baron,  *  the  word  Abdication.  I  perceive  a 
glimmering  there.' 

*I  read  your  fancy,'  she  returned.  *It  is  mere  madness, 
midsummer  madness.  Baron,  I  am  more  unpopular  than  he. 
You  know  it.  They  can  excuse,  they  can  love,  his  weakness ;  but 
me,  they  hate.' 

*Such  is  the  gratitude  of  peoples,'  said  the  Baron.  *  But  we 
trifle.  Here,  madam,  are  my  plain  thoughts.  The  man  who  in 
the  hour  of  danger  speaks  of  abdication  is,  for  me,  a  venomous 
animal.  I  speak  with  the  bluntness  of  gravity,  madam ;  this  is 
no  hour  for  mincing.  The  coward,  in  a  station  of  authority,  is 
more  dangerous  than  fire.  We  dwell  on  a  volcano ;  if  this  man 
can  have  his  way,  Griinewald,  before  a  week,  will  have  been 
deluged  with  innocent  blood.  You  know  the  truth  of  what  I 
say;  we  have  looked  unblenching  into  this  ever-possible  cata- 
strophe. To  him  it  is  nothing :  he  will  abdicate  !  Abdicate,  just 
God !  and  this  unhappy  country  committed  to  his  charge,  and 

the  lives  of  men  and  the  honour  of  women '   His  voice  appeared 

to  &il  him ;  in  an  instant,  he  had  conquered  his  emotion  and 
resumed :  *  But  you,  madam,  conceive  more  worthily  of  your 
responsibilities.  I  am  with  you  in  the  thought ;  and  in  the  face 
of  the  horrors  that  I  see  impending,  I  say,  and  your  heart  repeats 
it — ^we  have  gone  too  far  to  pause.  Honour,  duty,  ay,  and  the  care 
of  our  own  lives,  demand  we  should  proceed.' 

She  was  looking  at  him,  her  brow  thoughtfully  knitted.  *  I 
feel  it,'  she  said.     *  But  how?     He  has  the  power.' 

*  The  power,  madam  ?  The  power  is  in  the  army,'  he  replied ; 
and  then  hastily,  ere  she  could  intervene,  'we  have  to  save 
ourselves,'  he  went  on  ;  *  I  have  to  save  my  Princess,  she  has  to 
save  her  minister ;  we  have  both  of  us  to  save  this  infatuated 
youth  from  his  own  madness.  He,  in  the  outbreak,  would  be  the 
earliest  victim ;  I  see  him,'  he  cried,  *  torn  in  pieces ;  and  Griine- 
wald, unhappy  Griinewald!  Nay,  madam,  you  who  have  the 
power  must  use  it ;  it  lies  hard  upon  your  conscience.' 
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*  Show  me  how  1 '  she  cried.  *  Suppose  I  were  to  place  him  mider 
some  constraint?  the  revolution  would  break  upon  us  instantly.' 

The  Baron  feigned  defeat.  *  It  is  true,'  he  said.  *  You  see 
more  clearly  than  I  do.  Yet  there  should,  there  must  be  some 
way.'    And  he  waited  for  his  chance. 

*  No,'  she  said,  *  I  told  you  from  the  first  there  is  no  remedy. 
Our  hopes  are  lost :  lost  by  one  miserable  trifler,  ignorant,  fretful, 
fitful — who  will  have  disappeared  to-morrow,  who  knows  ?  to  his 
boorish  pleasures ! ' 

Any  peg  would  do  for  Gondremark.  *The  thing ! '  he  cried, 
striking  his  brow.  ^  Fool,  not  to  have  thought  of  it  I  Madam, 
without  perhaps  knowing  it,  you  have  solved  our  problem.' 

^  What  do  you  mean  ?     Speak ! '  she  said. 

He  appeared  to  collect  himself ;  and  then,  with  a  smile,  *  The 
Prince,'  he  said,  *  must  go  once  more  a-hunting.' 

*  Ay,  if  he  would ! '  cried  she,  *  and  stay  there ! ' 

^  And  stay  there,'  echoed  the  Baron.  It  was  so  significantly 
said,  that  her  face  changed;  and  the  schemer,  fearful  of  the 
sinister  ambiguity  of  his  expressions,  hastened  to  explain.  *  This 
time  he  shall  go  hunting  in  a  carriage,  with  a  good  escort  of  our 
foreign  lancers.  His  destination  shall  be  the  Felsenburg ;  it  is 
healthy,  the  rock  is  high,  the  windows  are  small  and  barred ;  it 
might  have  been  built  on  purpose.  We  shall  entrust  the  captaincy 
to  the  Scotchman  Gordon;  he  at  least  will  have  no  scruple. 
Who  will  miss  the  sovereign  ?  He  is  gone  hunting ;  he  came 
home  on  Tuesday,  on  Thursday  he  returned ;  all  is  usual  in  that. 
Meanwhile,  the  war  proceeds;  our  Prince  will  soon  weary  of 
his  solitude ;  and  about  the  time  of  our  triumph  or,  if  he  prove 
very  obstinate,  a  little  later,  he  shall  be  released  upon  a  proper 
understanding,  and  I  see  him  once  more  directing  his  theatricals.' 

Seraphina  sat  gloomy,  plunged  in  thought.  *  Yes,'  she  said 
suddenly,  *  and  the  despatch  ?     He  is  now  writing  it.' 

*It  cannot  pass  the  council  before  Friday,'  replied  Gondre- 
mark; 'and  as  for  any  private  note,  the  messengers  are  all  at 
my  disposal.     Picked  men,  madam.     I  am  a  person  of  precaution.' 

*  It  would  appear  so,'  she  said,  with  a  flash  of  her  occasional 
repugnance  to  the  man ;  and  then  after  a  pause  '  Herr  von 
Gondremark,'  she  added,  *  I  recoil  from  this  extremity.' 

*I  share  your  Highness's  repugnance,'  answered  he.  *But 
what  would  you  have  ?     We  are  defenceless,  else.' 

<  I  see  it.  But  this  is  sudden.  It  is  a  public  crime,'  she  said, 
nodding  at  him  with  a  sort  of  horror. 
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*  Look  but  a  little  deeper,'  he  returned,  *  and  whose  is  the 
crime?' 

*  His !  •  she  cried.  *  His,  before  God !  And  I  hold  him  liable 
But  still ' 

*  It  is  not  as  if  he  would  be  harmed,'  submitted  Gondremark. 
<  I  know  it,'  she  replied,  but  it  was  still  unheartily. 

And  then,  as  brave  men  are  entitled,  by  prescriptive  right  as 
old  as  the  world's  history,  to  the  alliance  and  the  active  help  of 
Fortune,  the  punctual  goddess  stepped  from  the  machine.  One  of 
the  Princess's  ladies  begged  to  enter ;  a  man,  it  appeared,  had 
brought  a  line  for  the  Freiherr  von  Gondremark.  It  proved  to  be 
a  pencil  billet,  which  the  crafty  Greisengesang  had  found  the 
means  to  scribble  and  despatch  under  the  very  guns  of  Otto ;  and 
the  daring  of  the  act  bore  testimony  to  the  terror  of  the  actor. 
For  Greisengesang  had  but  one  influential  motive :  fear.  The 
note  ran  thus :  ^  At  the  first  council,  procuration  to  be  withdrawn. 
Com.  Greis.' 

So,  after  three  years  of  exercise,  the  right  of  signature  was  to 
be  stripped  from  Seraphina.  It  was  more  than  an  insult ;  it  was  a 
public  disgrace ;  and  she  did  not  pause  to  consider  how  she  had 
earned  it,  but  morally  bounded  under  the  attack  as  bounds  the 
wounded  tiger. 

*  Enough,'  she  said ;  *  I  will  sign  the  order.  When  shall  he 
leave?' 

^  It  will  take  me  twelve  hours  to  collect  my  men,  and  it  had 
best  be  done  at  night.  To-morrow  midnight,  if  you  please  ? ' 
answered  the  Baron. 

*  Excellent,'  she  said.  ^  My  door  is  always  open  to  you.  Baron. 
As  soon  as  the  order  is  prepared,  bring  it  me  to  sign.' 

*  Madam,'  he  said,  *  alone  of  all  of  us  you  do  not  risk  your 
head  in  this  adventure.  For  that  reason,  and  to  prevent  all 
hesitation,  I  venture  to  propose  the  order  should  be  in  your  hand 
throughout.' 

*  You  are  right,'  she  replied. 

He  laid  a  form  before  her,  and  she  wrote  the  order  in  a  clear 
hand,  and  re-read  it.  Suddenly  a  cruel  smile  came  on  her  face. 
*I  had  forgotten  tis  puppet,'  said  she.  *They  will  keep  each 
other  company.'  And  she  interlined  and  initialed  the  con- 
demnation of  Doctor  Gotthold. 

*  Your  Highness  has  more  memory  than  her  servant,'  said  the 
Baron;  and  then  he,  in  his  turn,  carefully  perused  the  fateful 
paper.    *  Good,'  said  he. 
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*  You  will  appear  in  the  drawing-room/  Baron  ? '  she  asked. 

*  I  thought  it  better,'  said  he,  Uo  avoid  the  possibility  of  a 
public  aflfront.  Anything  that  shook  my  credit  might  hamper  us 
in  the  immediate  future.' 

<You  are  right,'  she  said;  and  she  held  out  her  hand  as 
to  an  old  friend  and  equal. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    PRICE    OF    THE    BIVER    FARM;    IN  WHICH    VAlIf    GLORY    GOES 

BEFORE   A  FALL. 

The  pistol  had  been  practically  fired.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  scene  at  the  council  table  would  have  entirely  ex- 
hausted Otto's  store  both  of  energy  and  anger ;  he  would  have 
begim  to  examine  and  condemn  his  conduct,  have  remembered  all 
that  was  true,  forgotten  all  that  was  unjust  in Seraphina's  onslaught ; 
and  by  half  an  hour  after,  would  have  fallen  into  that  state  of 
mind  in  which  a  catholic  Sees  to  the  confessional  and  a  sot  takes 
refuge  in  the  bottle.  Two  matters  of  detail  preserved  his  spirits. 
For,  first,  he  had  still  an  infinity  of  business  to  transact ;  and  to 
transact  business,  for  a  man  of  Otto's  neglectful  and  procrastinating 
habits,  is  the  best  anodyne  for  conscience.  All  the  afternoon  he  was 
hard  at  it  with  the  Chancellor,  reading,  dictating,  signing  and 
despatching  papers ;  and  this  kept  him  in  a  glow  of  self-approval. 
But,  secondly,  his  vanity  was  still  alarmed ;  he  had  failed  to  get 
the  money ;  to-morrow  before  noon  he  would  have  to  disappoint 
old  Killian  ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  that  family  which  counted  him  so 
little,  and  to  which  he  had  sought  to  play  the  part  of  the  heroic 
comforter,  he  must  sink  lower  than  at  first.  To  a  man  of  Otto's 
temper,  this  was  death.  He  could  not  accept  the  situation.  And 
even  as  he  worked,  and  worked  wisely  and  well,  over  the  hated 
details  of  his  principality,  he  was  secretly  maturing  a  plan  by 
which  to  turn  the  situation.  It  was  a  scheme,  as  pleasing  to  the 
man  as  it  was  dishonourable  in  the  prince ;  in  which  his  frivolous 
nature  found  and  took  vengeance  for  the  gravity  and  burden  of 
the  afternoon.  He  chuckled  as  he  thought  of  it :  and  Grreisen- 
gesang  heard  him  with  wonder,  and  attributed  his  lively  spirits 
to  the  skirmish  of  the  morning. 

Led  by  this  idea,  the  antique  courtier  ventured  to  compliment 
his  sovereign  on  his  bearing.  It  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  Otto's 
father. 

<  What?'  asked  the  Prince,  whose  thoughts  were  miles  away. 
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^Yourl^HighiiessVauthority  at  the  board,'  explained  the  flatterer. 

*  0,  that !  0  yes,'  returned  Otto ;  but  for  all  his  carelessness, 
his  vanity  was  delicately  tickled,  and  his  mind  returned  and 
dwelt  approvingly  over  the  details  of  his  victory.  *  I  quelled 
them  all,'  he  thought. 

When  the  more  pressing  matters  had  been  dismissed,  it  was 
already  late,  and  Otto  kept  the  Chancellor  to  dinner,  and  was 
entertained  with  a  leash  of  ancient  histories  and  modem  com- 
pliments. The  Chancellor's  career  had  been  based,  from  the  first 
oflF-put,  on  entire  subserviency ;  he  had  crawled  into  honours  and 
employments ;  and  his  mind  was  prostitute.  The  instinct  of  the 
•creature  served  him  well  with  Otto.  First,  he  let  fall  a  sneering 
word  or  two  upon  the  female  intellect ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  a 
closer  engagement;  and  before  the  third  course  he  was  artfully 
dissecting  Seraphina's  character  to  her  approving  husband.  Of 
course  no  names  were  used ;  and  of  course  the  identity  of  that 
abstract  or  ideal  man,  with  whom  she  was  currently  contrasted, 
remained  an  open  secret.  But  this  stiff  old  gentleman  had  a 
wonderful  instinct  for  evil,  thus  to  wind  his  way  into  man's  citadel; 
thus  to  harp  by  the  hour  on  the  virtues  of  his  hearer  and  not 
once  alarm  his  self-respect.  Otto  was  all  roseate,  in  and  out,  with 
flattery  and  Tokay  and  an  approving  conscience.  He  saw  him- 
self in  the  most  attractive  colours.  If  even  Greisengesang,  he 
thought,  could  thus  espy  the  loose  stitches  in  Seraphina's  cha- 
racter, and  thus  disloyally  impart  them  to  the  opposite  camp,  he, 
the  discarded  husband — the  dispossessed  Prince— could  scarce 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  severity. 

In  this  excellent  frame  he  bade  adieu  to  the  old  gentleman, 
whose  voice  had  proved  so  musical,  and  set  forth  for  the  drawing- 
room.  Already  in  the  stair,  he  was  seized  with  some  compunction  ; 
but  when  he  entered  the  great  gallery  and  beheld  his  wife,  the 
Chancellor's  abstract  flatteries  fell  from  him  like  rain,  and  he  re- 
awoke  to  the  poetic  facts  of  life.  She  stood  a  good  way  off  below 
a  shining  lustre,  her  back  turned.  The  bend  of  her  waist  over- 
came him  with  a  physical  weakness.  This  was  the  girl-wife  who 
had  lain  in  his  arms  and  whom  he  had  sworn  to  cherish ;  there 
was  she,  who  was  better  than  success. 

It  was  Seraphina  who  restored  him  from  the  blow.  She  swam 
forward  and  smiled  upon  her  husband  with  a  sweetness  that  was 
insultingly  artificial.  *  Frederic,'  she  lisped,  *  you  are  late.'  It 
was  a  scene  of  high  comedy,  such  as  is  proper  to  unhappy 
marriages ;  and  her  aplomb  disgusted  him. 

There  was  no  etiquette  at  these  small  drawing-rooms.    People 
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came  and  went  at  pleasure.  The  -window  embiasox^es  became  the 
roost  of  happy  couples ;  at  the  great  chimney,  the  talkets  mostly 
congregated,  each  full-charged  with  scandal ;  and  doim  at  the 
farther  end  the  gamblers  gambled.  It  was  towards  this  point  that 
Otto  moved,  not  ostentatiously,  but  with  a  gentle  insistance,  and 
scattering  attentions  as  he  went.  Once  abreast  of  the  card-table, 
he  placed  himself  opposite  to  Madam  von  Rosen,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  had  caught  her  eye,  withdrew  to  the  embrasure  of  a  window. 
There  she  had  speedily  joined  him. 

*  You  did  well  to  call  me,'  she  said,  a  little  wildly.  *  These 
cards  will  be  my  ruin.' 

*  Leave  them,'  said  Otto. 

*  I ! '  she  cried,  and  laughed,  *  they  are  my  destiny.  My  only 
chance  was  to  die  of  a  consumption ;  now  I  must  die  in  a  garret.' 

*  You  are  bitter  to-night,'  said  Otto. 

*I  have  been  losing,'  she  replied.  *You  do  not  know  what 
greed  is.' 

*  I  have  come,  then,  in  an  evil  hour,'  said  he. 

*  Ah,  you  wish  a  favour ! '  she  cried,  brightening  beautifully. 

'  Madam,'  said  he, '  I  am  about  to  found  my  party,  and  I  come 
to  you  for  a  recruit.' 

^  Done,'  said  the  Countess.     ^  I  am  a  man  again.' 

*  I  may  be  wrong,'  continued  Otto,  *  but  I  believe  upon  my 
heart  you  wish  me  no  ill.' 

*  I  wish  you  so  well,'  she  said,  *  that  I  dare  not  tell  it  you.' 

*  Then  if  I  ask  my  favour  ?'  quoth  the  Prince. 

*  Ask  it,  mon  Prince,'  she  answered ;  *  whatever  it  is,  it  is 
granted.' 

*  I  wish  you,'  he  returned,  *  this  very  night  to  make  the  farmer 
your  talk.' 

*  Heaven  knows  your  meaning ! '  she  exclaimed.  *  I  know  not, 
neither  care ;  there  are  no  bounds  to  my  desire  to  please  you. 
Call  him  made.' 

*  I  will  put  it  in  another  way,'  returned  Otto.  *  Did  you  ever 
steal?' 

*  Often!'  cried  the  Countess.  *I  have  broken  all  the  ten 
commandments ;  and  if  there  were  more  to-morrow  I  should  not 
sleep  till  I  had  broken  these.' 

*  This  is  a  case  of  burglary :  to  say  truth,  I  thought  it  would 
amuse  you,'  said  the  Prince. 

*I  have  no  practical  experience,'  she  replied,  *but  01  the 
good- will  I  I  have  broken  a  workbox  in  my  time,  and  several 
hearts,  my  own  included.    Never  a  house  1    But  it  cannot  be 
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difficult ;   sins   are  so  unromantically  easy !     What  are  we  to 
break?' 

*  Madam,  we  are  to  break  the  treasury,'  said  Otto ;  and  he 
sketched  to  her  briefly,  wittily,  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of 
pathos,  the  story  of  his  visit  to  the  farm,  of  his  promise  to  buy  it, 
and  of  the  refusal  with  which  his  demand  for  money  had  been 
met  that  morning  at  the  council ;  concluding  with  a  few  practical 
words  as  to  the  treasury  windows,  and  the  helps  and  hindrances 
of  the  proposed  exploit. 

*  They  refused  you  the  money,'  she  said,  when  he  had  done. 
*  And  you  accepted  the  refusal  ?     Well ! ' 

*They  gave  their  reasons,'  replied  Otto,  colouring.  *They 
were  not  such  as  I  could  combat ;  and  I  am  driven  to  dilapidate 
the  funds  of  my  own  country  by  a  theft.  It  is  not  dignified ;  but 
it  is  fun.' 

*  Fun,'  she  said,  *  yes.'  And  then  she  remained  silently  plunged 
in  thought  for  an  appreciable  time.  *  How  much  do  you  require  ?' 
she  asked  at  length. 

*  Three  thousand  crowns  will  do,'  he  answered,  *  for  I  have  still 
some  money  of  my  own.' 

*  Excellent,'  she  said,  regaining  her  levity.  *  I  am  your  true 
accomplice.     And  where  are  we  to  meet  ? ' 

*  You  know  the  Flying  Mercury,'  he  answered,  *  in  the  Park  ? 
Three  pathways  intersect ;  there  they  have  made  a  seat  and  raised 
the  statue.    The  spot  is  handy,  and  the  deity  congenial.' 

*  Child,'  she  said,  and  tapped  him  with  her  fen.  *  But  do  you 
know,  my  Prince,  you  are  an  egoist — ^your  handy  trysting-place 
is  miles  from  me.  You  must  give  me  ample  time ;  I  cannot,  I 
think,  possibly  be  there  before  two.  But  as  the  bell  beats  two, 
your  helper  shall  arrive :  welcome,  I  trust.  Stay — do  you  bring 
any  one?'  she  added.  *  0,  it  is  not  for  a  chaperone — I  am  not 
a  prude ! ' 

*  I  shall  bring  a  groom  of  mine,'  said  Otto.  *  I  caught  him 
stealing  com.' 

^  His  name  ?'  she  asked. 

*  I  profess  I  know  not.  I  am  not  yet  intimate  with  my 
com-stealer,'  returned  the  Prince.  *It  was  in  a  professional 
capacity ' 

*Like  me!  Flatterer!'  she  cried.  *But  oblige  me  in  one 
thing.  Let  me  find  you  waiting  at  the  seat — ^yes,  you  shall 
await  me  ;  for  on  this  expedition  it  shall  be  no  longer  Prince  and 
Coimtess,  it  shall  be  the  lady  and  the  squire — and  your  friend  the 
thief  shall  be  no  nearer  than  the  fountain.     Do  you  promise  ?' 
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*  Madam,  in  everything  you  are  to  command ;  you  shall  be 
captain,  I  am  but  supercargo,'  answered  Otto. 

*Well,  Heaven  bring  all  safe  to  port!'  she  said.  *It  is  not 
Friday!' 

Something  in  her  manner  had  puzzled  Otto,  had  jwssibiy 
touched  him  with  suspicion.  *  Is  it  not  strange,'  he  remarked, 
*  that  I  should  choose  my  accomplice  from  the  other  camp  ?' 

*  Fool  I '  she  said.  *  But  it  is  your  only  wisdom  that  you  know 
your  friends.'  And  suddenly,  in  the  vantage  of  the  deep  window, 
she  caught  up  his  hand  and  kissed  it  with  a  sort  of  passion.  ^  Now 
go,'  she  added,  *  go  at  once.' 

He  went,  somewhat  staggered,  doubting  in  his  heart  that  be 
was  overbold.  For  in  that  moment  she  had  flashed  upon  him 
like  a  jewel ;  and  even  through  the  strong  panoply  of  a  previous 
love  he  had  been  conscious  of  a  shock.  Next  moment  he  had 
dismissed  the  fear. 

Both  Otto  and  the  Countess  retired  early  from  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  the  Prince,  after  an  elaborate  feint,  dismissed  his  valet 
and  went  forth  by  the  private  passage  and  the  back  postern  in 
quest  of  the  groom. 

Once  more  the  stable  was  in  darkness,  once  more  Otto  em- 
ployed the  talismanic  knock,  and  once  more  the  groom  appeared 
and  sickened  with  terror.  *  Good  evening,  friend,'  said  Otto, 
pleasantly.  *  I  want  you  to  bring  a  com  sack — empty  this  time— 
and  to  accompany  me.     We  shall  be  gone  all  night.' 

*  Your  Highness,'  groaned  the  man,  *  I  have  the  charge  of  the 
small  stables.     I  am  here  alone.' 

*  Come,'  said  the  Prince,  *  you  are  no  such  martinet  in  duty.' 
And  then  seeing  that  the  man  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot, 
Otto  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  *  If  I  meant  you  harm,'  he 
said,  *  should  I  be  here  ?' 

The  fellow  became  instantly  reassured.  He  got  the  sack ;  and 
Otto  led  him  'round  by  several  paths  and  avenues,  conversing 
pleasantly  by  the  way,  and  left  him  at  last  planted  by  a  certain 
fountain  where  a  goggle-eyed  Triton  spouted  intermittently 
into  a  rippling  laver.  Thence  he  proceeded  alone  to  where,  in  a 
round  clearing,  a  copy  of  Gian  Bologna's  Mercury  stood  tiptoe 
in  the  twilight  of  the  stars.  The  night  was  warm  and  windless. 
/•/:;, 'A  shaving  of  new  moon  had  lately  arisen;  but  it  was  still  too 
^^'*  small  and  too  low  down  in  heaven  to  contend  with  the  immense 
host  of  lesser  luminaries ;  and  the  rough  face  of  the  earth  was 
drenched  with  starlight.  Down  one  of  the  alleys,  which  widened 
as  it  receded,  he  could  see  a  part  of  the  lamplit  terrace  where  a 
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sentry  silently  paced,  and  beyond  that  a  coraer  of  the  town  with 
interlacing  street-lights.  But  all  aronnd  him  the  young  trees 
stood  mystically  blurred  in  the  dim  shine ;  and  in  the  stock-still 
quietness  the  up-leaping  god  appeared  alive. 

In  the  dimness  and  silence  of  the  night,  Otto's  conscience 
became  suddenly  and  staringly  luminous  like  the  dial  of  a  city 
clock.  He  averted  the  eyes  of  his  mind,  but  the  finger,  rapidly 
travelling,  pointed  to  a  series  of  misdeeds  that  took  his  breath 
away.  What  was  he  doing  in  that  place  ?  The  money  had  been 
wrongly  squandered,  but  that  was  largely  by  his  own  neglect. 
And  he  [now  proposed  to  embarrass  the  finances  of  this  country 
which  he  had  been  too  idle  to  govern.  And  he  now  proposed  to 
squander  the  money  once  again,  and  this  time  for  a  private,  if  a 
generous  end.  And  the  man  whom  he  had  reproved  for  stealing 
com,  he  was  now  to  set  stealing  treasure.  And  then  there  was 
Madam  von  Sosen,  upon  whom  he  looked  down  with  some  of  that 
ill-favoured  contempt  of  the  chaste  male  for  the  imperfect  woman. 
Because  he  thought  of  her  as  one  degraded  below  scruples,  he 
had  picked  her  out  to  be  still  more  degraded  and  to  risk  her 
whole  irregular  establishment  in  life,  by  complicity  in  this  dis- 
honourable act.     It  was  uglier  than  a  seduction. 

Otto  had  to  walk  very  briskly  and  whistle  very  busily ;  and 
when  at  last  he  heard  steps  in  the  narrowest  and  darkest  of  the 
alleys,  it  was  with  a  gush  of  relief  that  he  sprang  to  meet  the 
Countess.  To  wrestle  alone  with  one's  good  angel  is  so  hard ! 
and  so  precious,  at  the  proper  time,  is  a  companion  certain  to  be 
less  virtuous  than  one's  self ! 

It  was  a  young  man  who  came  towards  him  ;  a  young  man  of 
small  stature  and  a  peculiar  gait,  wearing  a  wide,  flapping  hat 
and  carrying,  with  great  weariness,  a  heavy  bag.  Otto  recoiled ; 
but  the  young  man  held  up  his  hand  by  way  of  signal,  and  coming 
up  with  a  panting  run,  as  if  with  the  last  of  his  endurance,  laid 
the  bag  upon  the  ground,  threw  himself  upon  the  bench  and  dis- 
closed the  features  of  Madam  von  Eosen. 

*  You,  Countess !'  cried  the  Prince. 

*No,  no,'  she  panted,  Uhe  Count  von  Bosen — my  young 
brother.     A^capital  fellow.     Let  him  get  his  breath.' 

*  Well,  and  why  has  he  a  bag?'  he  asked. 

*  Sit  down  beside  me  here,'  she  said,  patting  the  further  comer 
of  the  bench.  *  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment.  Oh,  I  am  so  tired 
— feel  how  my  heart  leaps !     Where  is  your  thief?' 

*At  his  post,'  replied  Otto.  *  Shall  I  introduce  him?  He 
aeems  an  excellent  companion.' 
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*  No,'  she  said,  *  do  not  hurry  me  yet.  I  must  speak  to  yon. 
Not  but  I  adore  your  thief;  I  adore  any  one  who  has  the  spirit  to 
do  wrong.  I  never  cared  for  virtue  till  I  fell  in  love  with  my 
Prince.'  She  laughed  musically.  *  And  even  so,  it  is  not  for 
your  virtues,'  she  added  with  a  nod. 

Otto  was  embarrassed.  *But  you  have  not  yet  told  me. 
What  is  in  the  bag  ?'  he  asked. 

*  Presently,  presently.  Let  me  breathe,'  she  said,  panting  a 
little  harder  than  before. 

*Well,'  he  returned,  'I  shall  see  for  myself.'  And  he  put 
down  his  hand. 

She  stopped  him  at  once.  *  Otto,'  she  said,  *  no — not  that 
way.  I  will  tell,  I  will  make  a  clean  breast.  It  is  done  already. 
I  have  robbed  the  treasury  single-handed.  There  are  three 
thousand,  two  hundred  crowns.     0, 1  trust  it  is  enough ! ' 

Her  embarrassment  was  so  obvious  that  the  Prince  was  struck 
into  a  muse,  gazing  in  her  face,  with  his  hand  still  outstretched, 
and  she  still  holding  him  by  the  wrist.  *  You ! '  he  said,  at  last. 
*How?'  And  then  drawing  himself  up,  *0  madam,'  he  cried, 
*  I  understand.     You  must  indeed  think  meanly  of  the  Prince.' 

*Well  then,  it  was  a  lie!'  she  cried.  *The  money  is  mine, 
honestly  my  own— now  yours.  This  was  an  unworthy  act  that 
you  proposed.  But  I  love  your  honour,  and  I  swore  to  myself 
that  I  should  save  it  in  your  teeth.  I  beg  of  you  to  let  me  save 
it' — ^with  a  sudden,  lovely  change  of  tone.  *  Otto,  I  beseech  you 
let  me  save  it.  Take  this  dross  from  your  poor  friend  who  loves 
you!' 

*  Madam,  madam,'  babbled  Otto,  in  the  extreme  of  misery,  *  I 
cannot — I  must  go.' 

And  he  half  rose ;  but  she  was  on  the  ground  before  him  in  an 
instant,  clasping  his  knees,  ^  No,'  she  gasped,  ^  you  shall  not  go. 
Do  you  despise  me  so  entirely?  It  is  dross;  I  hate  it; 
I  should  squander  it  at  play  and  be  no  richer;  it  is  an 
investment;  it  is  to  save  me  from  ruin.  Otto,'  she  cried, 
as  he  again  feebly  tried  to  put  her  from  him,  *if  you 
leave  me  alone  in  this  disgrace,  I  will  die  here ! '  He  groaned 
aloud.  *  0,'  she  said,  *  think  what  I  suffer !  If  you  suffer  from  a 
piece  of  delicacy,  think  what  I  suffer  in  my  shame !  To  have 
my  trash  refused !  You  would  rather  steal,  you  think  of  me  so 
basely!  You  would  rather  tread  my  heart  in  pieces!  O, 
unkind !  0  my  Prince  !  0  Otto  !  0  pity  me ! '  She  was 
still  clasping  him ;  then  she  found  his  hand  and  covered 
it  with  kisses,  and  at  this  his  head  began   to   turn.  *0,'  sh« 
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cried  agaiD,  ^I  see  it!  0  what  a  horror!  It  is  because  I 
am  old,  because  I  am  no  longer  beautiful.'  And  she  burst  into 
a  storm  of  sobs. 

This  was  the  co^'p  de  grace.  Otto  had  now  to  comfort  and 
compose  her  as  he  could,  and  before  many  words,  the  money  was 
accepted.  Between  the  woman  and  the  weak  man,  such  was  the 
inevitable  end.  Madam  von  Rosen  instantly  composed  her  sobs. 
She  thanked  him  with  a  fluttering  voice,  and  resumed  her  place 
upon  the  bench  at  the  far  end  from  Otto.  *  Now  you  see,'  she 
said,  *  why  I  bid  you  keep  the  thief  at  distance,  and  why  I  came 
alone.  How  I  trembled  for  my  treasure  I  But  I  was  armed,  I 
had  my  pistols.     You  see  I  could  have  kept  my  threat.' 

^  Madam,'  said  Otto,  with  a  tearful  whimper  in  his  voice, 
*  spare  me !     You  are  too  good,  too  noble ! 

*  I  wonder  to  hear  you,'  she  returned.  *  You  have  avoided  a 
great  folly.  You  will  be  able  to  meet  your  good  old  peasant. 
You  have  found  an  excellent  investment  for  a  friend's  money. 
You  have  preferred  essential  kindness  to  an  empty  scruple ;  and 
now  you  are  ashamed  of  it!  You  have  made  your  friend 
happy ;  and  now  you  mourn  as  the  dove  !  Come,  cheer  up.  I 
know  it  is  depressing  to  have  done  exactly  right ;  but  you  need 
not  make  a  practice  of  it.  Forgive  yourself  this  virtue ;  come 
now,  look  me  in  the  face  and  smile !  ' 

He  did  not  look  at  her.  When  a  man  has  been  embraced 
by  a  woman,  he  sees  her  in  a  glamour;  and  at  such  a  time, 
in  the  bafiBing  glimmer  of  the  stars,  she  will  look  wildly 
well.  The  hair  is  touched  with  light;  the  eyes  are  constella- 
tions ;  the  face  sketched  in  shadows — a  sketch,  you  might  say,  by 
passion.  Otto  became  consoled  for  his  defeat ;  he  began  to  take 
an  interest.     *  No,'  he  said,  *  I  am  no  ingrate.'' 

*  You  promised  me  fun,'  she  returned,  with  a  laugh.  *  I  have 
given  you  as  good.     We  have  had  a  stormy  scena.' 

He  laughed  in  his  turn,  and  the  sound  of  the  laughter,  in 
either  case,  was  hardly  reassuring. 

*  Gome,  what  are  you  going  to  give  me  in  exchange,'  she  con- 
tinued, *  for  my  excellent  declamation  ? ' 

*  What  you  will,'  he  said. 

*  Whatever  I  will?  Upon  your  honour?  Suppose  I  asked 
the  crown  ? '     She  was  flashing  upon  him,  beautiful  in  triumph. 

*  Upon  my  honour,'  he  replied. 

*  Shall  I  ask  the  crown  ?  '  she  continued.  *  Nay ;  what  should 
I  do  with  it  ?  Griinewald  is  but  a  petty  state ;  my  ambition 
swells  above  it.     I  shall  ask — I  find  I  want  nothing,'  she  con- 
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eluded.    *  I  will  give  you  something  instead.    I  will  give  you 
leave  to  kiss  me — once.* 

Otto  drew  near,  and  she  put  up  her  face ;  they  were  both 
smiling,  both  on  the  brink  of  laughter,  all  was  so  innocent  and 
playful;  and  the  Prince,  when  their  lips  encountered,  was 
dumbfounded  by  the  sudden  convulsion  of  his  being.  Both  drew 
instantly  apart,  and  for  an  appreciable  time  sat  tongue-tied.  Otto 
was  indistinctly  conscious  of  a  peril  in  the  silence,  but  could  find 
no  words  to  utter.  Suddenly  the  Countess  seemed  to  awake.  *  As 
for  your  wife '  she  began  in  a  clear  and  steady  voice. 

The  word  recalled  Otto,  with  a  shudder,  from  his  trance.  *  I 
will  hear  nothing  against  my  wife,'  he  cried  wildly ;  and  then, 
recovering  himself  and  in  a  kindlier  tone,  *  I  will  tell  you  my  one 
secret,'  he  added.     *  I  love  my  wife.' 

*  You  should  have  let  me  finish,'  she  returned,  smiling.  *  Do  , 
you  suppose  I  did  not  mention  her  on  purpose  ?  You  know  you 
had  lost  your  head.  Well,  so  had  I.  Come  now,  do  not  be 
abashed  by  words,'  she  added,  somewhat  sharply.  *It  is  the  one 
thing  I  despise.  If  you  are  not  a  fool,  you  will  see  that  I 
am  building  fortresses  about  your  virtue.  And  at  any  rate,  I 
choose  that  you  shall  understand  that  I  am  not  dying  of  love  for 
you.  It  is  a  very  smiling  business ;  no  tragedy  for  me !  And 
now  here  is  what  I  have  to  say  about  your  wife.  She  is  not 
and  she  never  has  been  Gondremark's  mistress.  Be  sure  he  would 
have  boasted  if  she  had.     Good  night  1 ' 

And  in  a  moment  she  was  gone  down  the  alley,  and  Otto  was 
alone  with  the  bag  of  money  and  the  flying  god. 

{To  be  continued*) 
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White    Heather: 

A  NOVEL. 

By  William  Black. 
CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ENTICEMENTS. 

KONALD'S  friendship  with  the  hospitable  widow  and  his  acquaint- 
anceship with  those  three  boon-companions  of  hers  grew  apace ; 
and  many  a  merry  evening  they  all  of  them  had  together  in  the 
brilliant  little  parlour,  Ronald  singing  his  own  or  any  other  songs 
without  stinty  the  big  skipper  telling  elaborately  facetious  High- 
land stories,  the  widow  bountiful  with  her  cigars  and  her  Moet 
and  Shandon.  And  yet  he  was  ill,  ill  at  ease.  He  would  not 
admit  to  himself,  of  course,  that  he  rather  despised  these  new 
acquaintances — for  were  they  not  most  generous  and  kind  towards 
him? — ^nor  yet  that  the  loud  hilarity  he  joined  in  was  on  his  part 
at  times  a  trifle  forced.  Indeed,  he  could  not  very  well  have 
defined  the  cause  of  this  disquietude  and  restlessness  and  almost 
despair  that  was  present  to  his  consciousness  even  when  the 
laugh  was  at  its  loudest  and  the  glasses  going  round  most  merrily. 
Bat  the  truth  was  he  had  begun  to  lose  heart  in  his  work. 
The  first  glow  of  determination  that  had  enabled  him  to  withstand 
the  depression  of  the  dull  days  and  the  monotonous  labour  had 
subsided  now.  The  brilliant  future  the  Americans  had  painted 
for  him  did  not  seem  so  attractive.  Meenie  was  away ;  perhaps 
never  to  be  met  with  more ;  and  the  old  glad  days  that  were 
filled  with  the  light   of  her  presence  were  all  gone  now  and 
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growing  ever  more  and  more  distant.  And  in  the  solitude  of  the 
little  room  up  there  in  the  Port  Dundas  Eoad — with  the  grey 
atmosphere  ever  present  at  the  windows,  and  the  dull  rumble  of 
the  carts  and  waggons  without — he  was  now  getting  into  a  habit  of 
pushing  aside  his  books  for  a  while,  and  letting  his  fancies  go  far 
afield ;  insomuch  that  his  heart  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
sick  within  him,  and  more  and  more  he  grew  to  think  that  some- 
how life  had  gone  all  wrong  with  him. 

There  is  in  Glasgow  a  thoroughfare  familiarly  known  as 
Balmanno  Brae.  It  is  in  one  of  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  of  the 
town ;  and  is  in  truth  rather  a  squalid  and  uninteresting  place ; 
but  it  has  the  one  striking  peculiarity  of  being  extraordinarily 
steep,  having  been  built  on  the  side  of  a  considerable  bill.  Now 
one  must  have  a  powerful  imagination  to  see  in  this  long,  abrupt, 
blue-grey  thoroughfare — with  its  grimy  pavements  and  house- 
fronts,  and  its  gutters  running  with  dirty  water — any  resemblance 
to  the  wide  slopes  of  Ben  Clebrig  and  the  carolling  rills  that  flow 
down  to  Loch  Naver;  but  all  the  same  Bonald  had  a  curious 
fancy  for  mounting  this  long  incline,  and  that  at  the  hardest  pace 
he  could  go.  For  sometimes,  in  that  little  room,  he  felt  almost 
like  a  caged  animal  dying  for  a  wider  air,  a  more  active  work ;  and 
here  at  least  was  a  height  that  enabled  him  to  feel  the  power  of 
his  knees ;  while  the  mere  upward  progress  was  a  kind  of  inspirit- 
ing thing,  one  always  having  a  vague  fancy  that  one  is  going 
to  see  farther  in  getting  higher.  Alas !  there  was  but  the  one 
inevitable  termination  to  these  repeated  climbings ;  and  that  not 
the  wide  panorama  embracing  Loch  Loyal  and  Ben  Hope  and  the 
far  Kyle  of  Tongue,  but  a  wretched  little  lane  called  Rotten  Row 
—  a  double  line  of  gloomy  houses,  with  here  and  there  an  oldei^ 
fashioned  cottage  with  a  thatched  roof,  and  with  everywhere  per- 
vading the  close  atmosphere  an  odour  of  boiled  herrings.  And 
then  again,  looking  back,  there'^was  no  yellow  and  wide-shining 
Strath-Terry,  with  its  knolls  of  purple  heather  and  its  devious 
rippling  bums,  but  only  the  great,  dark,  grim,  mysterious  city, 
weltering  in  its  smoke,  and  dully  groaning,  as  it  were,  under  the 
grinding  burden  of  its  monotonous  toil. 

As  the  Twelfth  of  August  drew  near  he  became  more  and 
more  restless.  He  had  written  to  Lord  Ailine  to  say  that,  if  he 
could  be  of  any  use,  he  would  take  a  run  up  to  Inver-Mudal  for  a 
week  or  so,  just  to  see  things  started  for  the  season ;  but  'UsA 
Ailine  had  considerately  refused  the  offer,  saying  that  everything 
seemed  going  on  well  enough,  except,  indeed,  that  Lugar  the 
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Gordon  setter  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  spoilt,  for  that,  owing  to 
Ronald's  parting  injunctions,  there  was  not  a  man  or  boy  about 
the  place  would  subject  the  dog  to  any  kind  of  chastisement  or 
discipline  whatever.  And  it  sounded  strange  to  Ronald  to  hear  that 
he  was  still  remembered  away  up  there  in  the  remote  little  hamlet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  before  the  Twelfth  his  books  did 
not  get  much  attention.  He  kept  going  to  the  window  to  watch 
the  arrivals  at  the  railway-station  opposite,  wondering  whether 
this  one  or  that  was  off  and  away  to  the  wide  moors  and  the  hills. 
Then,  about  midday,  he  saw  a  young  lad  bring  up  four  dogs — a 
brace  of  setters,  a  small,  spaniel,  and  a  big  brown  retriever — ^and 
give  them  over  in  charge  to  a  porter.  Well,  human  nature  could 
not  stand  this  any  longer.  His  books  were  no  longer  thought  of; 
on  went  his  Glengarry  cap ;  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  he  was 
across  the  road  and  into  the  station,  where  the  porter  was  hauling 
the  dc^s  along  the  platform. 

*Here,  my  man,  I'll  manage  the  doggies  for  ye,'  he  said, 
getting  hold  of  the  chains  and  straps ;  and  of  course  the  dogs  at 
once  recognised  in  him  a  natural  ally  and  were  less  alarmed.  A 
shambling,  bow-legged  porter  hauling  at  them  they  could  not 
understand  at  all;  but  in  the  straight  figure  and  sun-tanned 
cheek  and  clear  eye  of  the  new-comer  they  recognised  features 
familiar  to  them ;  and  then  he  spoke  to  them  as  if  he  knew  them. 

•  Ay,  and  what's  your  name,  then  ? — Bruce,  or  Wallace,  or 
Soldier  ? — but  there'll  no  be  much  work  for  you  for  a  while  yet. 
It's  you,  you  two  bonnie  lassies,  that'll  be  amongst  the  heather 
the  mom  ;  and  well  I  can  see  ye'll  work  together,  and  back  each 
other,  and  just  set  an  example  to  human  folk.  And  if  ye  show 
yourselves  just  a  wee  bit  eager  at  the  beginning  o'  the  day — 
well,  well,  well,  we  all  have  our  faults,  and  that  one  soon  wears 
off.  And  what's  your  names,  then  ? — Lufra,  or  Nell,  or  Bess,  or 
Fan  ?  And  you,  you  wise  auld  chiel — I'm  thinking  ye  could  get 
a  grip  o'  a  mallard  that  would  make  him  imagine  he  had  got  back 
into  his  mother's  nest — you're  a  wise  one — the  Free  Kirk  elder  o' 
the  lot ' — for,  indeed,  the  rest  of  them  were  all  pawing  at  him, 
and  licking  his  hands,  and  whimperiog  their  friendship.  The 
porter  had  to  point  out  to  him  that  he,  the  porter,  could  not  stand 
there  the  whole  day  with  '  a  wheen  dogs ; '  whereupon  Ronald 
l<ed  these  new  companions  of  his  along  to  the  dog-box  that  had 
been  provided  for  them,  and  there,  when  they  had  been  properly 
secured,  the  porter  left  him.  Ronald  could  still  talk  to  them, 
however ;  and  ask  them  questions ;  and  they  seemed  to  understand 
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well  enough ;  indeed,  he  had  not  spent  so  pleasant  a  half-hotir  fot 
many  and  many  a  day. 

There  chanced  to  come  along  the  platform  a  little,  wiry, 
elderly  man,  with  a  wholesome-looking,  weather-tanned  face,  who 
was  carrying  a  bundle  of  fishing-rods  over  his  shoulder;  and 
seeing  how  Ronald  was  engaged  he  spoke  to  him  in  passing  and 
began  to  talk  about  the  dogs* 

'  Perhaps  they're  your  dogs  ? '  Ronald  said. 

*  No,  no,  our  folk  are  a'  fishing  folk,'  said  the  little  old  man^ 
who  was  probably  a  gardener  or  something  of  the  kind ;  and  who 
seemed  to  take  readily  to  this  new  acquaintance.  ^  I've  just  been 
in  to  Glasgow  to  get  a  rod  mended ;  and  to  bring  out  a  new  one 
that  the  laird  has  bought  for  himself.' 

He  grinned  in  a  curious,  sarcastic  way. 

*  He's  rather  a  wee  man  ;  and  this  rod — Lord-sakes,  ye  never 
saw  such  a  thing !  it  would  break  the  back  o'  a  Samson — bless  ye, 
the  butt  o't's  like  a  weaver's  beam ;  and  for  our  gudeman  to  bay  a 
thing  like  that — well,  rich  folk  hae  queer  ways  o'  spending  their 
money.' 

He  was  a  friendly  old  man ;  and  this  joke  of  his  master  having 
bought  so  tremendous  an  engine  seemed  to  afford  him  so  much 
enjoyment  that  when  Ronald  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  this 
formidable  weapon,  he  said  at  once— 

*  Just  you  come  along  outside  there,  and  we'll  put  it  thegither, 
and  ye'U  see  what  kind  o'  salmou'-rod  an  old  man  o'  five-foot  five 
thinks  he  can  cast  wi' — ' 

*  If  it's  no  taking  up  too  much  of  your  time,'  Ronald  sug- 
gested ;  but  eager  enough  he  was  to  get  a  salmon-rod  into  his 
fingers  again. 

*  I've  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  wait,'  was  the  reply,  *  for  I 
canna  make  out  they  train-books  ava.' 

They  went  out  beyond  the  platform  to  an  open  space }  and 
very  speedily  the  big  rod  was  put  together.  It  was  indeed  an 
enormous  thing ;  but  a  very  fine  rod,  for  all  that ;  and  so  beau- 
tifully balanced  and  so  beautifully  pliant  that  Ronald,  after  having 
made  one  or  two  passes  through  the  air  with  it,  could  not  help 
saying  to  the  old  man — and  rather  wistfully  too — 

*  I  suppose  ye  dinna  happen  to  have  a  reel  about  ye  ? ' 
*That  I  have,'  was  the  instant  answer,  *ahd  a  brand-neiT 

hundred-yard  line  on  it  too.     Would  ye  like  to  try  a  cast  ?    ^^ 
thinking  ye  ken  something  about  it.' 

It  was  an  odd  kind  of  place  to  try  the  casting-power  of  a 
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salmon-rod,  this  dismal  no-man's-land  of  empty  trucki?,  and  rusted 
railway-points,  and  black  ashes ;  but  no  sooner  had  Bonald  begun 
to  send  out  a  good  line — taking  care  to  recover  it  so  that  it  should 
not  fray  itself  along  the  gritty  ground— than  the  old  man  per- 
ceived he  bad  to  deal  with  no  amateur. 

'  Man,  ye're  a  dab,  and  no  mistake  !  As  clean  a  line  as  ever  I 
saw  cast !  It*s  no  the  first  time  you've  handled  a  salmon-rod,  I'll 
be  bound ! ' 

*  It's  the  best  rod  I've  ever  tad  in  my  hand,'  Eonald  said, 
as  he  began  to  reel  in  the  line  again.  *  I'm  much  obliged  to 
ye  for  letting  me  try  a  cast— it's  many  a  day  now  since  I  threw  vk 
Une; 

They  took  the  rod  down  and  put  it  in  its  case. 

*I'm  much  obliged  to  ye,'  Eonald  repeated  (for  the  mere 
handling  of  this  rod  had  fired  his  veins  with  a  strange  kind  of 
excitement).     *  Will  ye  come  and  take  a  dram  ? ' 

*  No,  thank  ye,  I'm  a  teetotaler,'  said  the  other ;  and  then  he 
glanced  at  Ronald  curiously.  *  But  ye  seem  to  ken  plenty  about 
dogs,  and  about  fishiog,  and  so  on — what  are  ye  doing  in  Glasgow, 
and  the  mom  the  Twelfth  ?    Ye  are  not  a  town-lad  ?' 

*  No,  I'm  not ;  but  I  have  to  live  in  the  town  at  present,' 
was  the  answer.  *  Well,  good-day  to  ye ;  and  many  thanks  for  the 
trial  o'  the  rod.' 

*  Good-day,  my  lad ;  I  wish  I  had  your  years,  and  the  strength 
0'  your  shouthers.' 

In  passing,  Bonald  said  good-bye  again  to  the  handsome  setters, 
and  the  spaniel,  and  the  old  retriever ;  and  then  he  went  on  and  out 
of  the  station ;  but  it  was  not  to  return  to  his  books.  The  seeing 
of  so  many  people  going  away  to  the  north — the  talking  with  the 
dogs — the  trial  of  the  big  salmon-rod — had  set  his  brain  a  little 
wild.  What  if  he  were  to  go  back  and  beg  of  the  withered  old 
man  to  take  him  with  him — ay,  even  as  the  humblest  of  gillies, 
to  watch,  gaff  in  hand,  by  the  side  of  the  broad  silver-rippling 
stream,  or  to  work  in  a  boat  on  a  blue-rufiled  loch  ?  To  jump 
into  a  third-class  carriage,  and  know  that  the  firm,  inevitable  grip 
of  the  engine  was  dragging  him  away  into  the  clearer  light,  the 
wider  skies,  the  glad,  free  air !  No  wonder  they  said  that  fisher- 
folk  were  merry  folk ;  the  very  jolting  of  the  engine  would  in 
such  a  case  have  a  kind  of  music  in  it ;  how  easily  could  one 
make  a  song  that  would  match  with  the  swing  of  the  train  !  It 
was  in  his  head  now,  as  he  rapidly  and  blindly  walked  away  along 
the  Cowcaddeps,  and  along  the  New  City  Road,  and  along  the 
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Western  Road — random  rhymes,  random  verses,  that  the  jdly 
company  could  sing  together  as  the  engine  thundered  along — 

Ow<  of  ike  station  we  rattle  away, 

Wi*  a  clangour' of  axU  aoid  wlieel; 
There*8  a  merrier  sound  that  we  know  in  the  7iorf/t— 

The  merry  ^  merry  shriek  of  the  reel! 

0  you  that  shoutlier  the  heavy  iron  gun, 

And  have  steep,  steep  braes  to  speel — 
We  envy  you  tiot ;  eivough  is  for  us 

The  m^rry,  merry  shriek  of  the  reel  I 

When  the  tioentyfour  pounder  leaps  in  t\e  air, 

And  the  line  flies  out  with  a  squeal^^ 
0  tliat  is  the  hlessedest  sound  upon  earth, 

The  merry,  merry  shriek  of  the  reel ! 

So  here^s  to  good  fellows  I— for  them  tJmt  are  not^ 
'    Let  them  gang  and  sup  kail  wV  the  deil  / 
We've  other  work  Jiere — so  look  out,  my  lads. 
For  tJie  first,  sharp  shriek  of  the  reel ! 

He  did  not  care  to  put  the  rough-jolting  verses  down  on  paper; 
for  the  further  and  the  more  rapidly  he  walked  away  out  of  the 
town,  the  more  was  his  brain  busy  with  pictures  and  visions  of  all 
that  they  would  be  doing  at  this  very  moment  at  Inver-MudaL 

'  God  bless  me,'  he  said  to  himself,  <  I  could  almost  swear  I 
hear  the  dogs  whimpering  in  the  kennels.' 

There  would  be  the  young  lads  looking  after  the  panniers  and 
the  ponies ;  and  the  head-keeper  up  at  the  lodge  discussing  with 
Lord  Ailine  the  best  way  of  taking  the  hill  in  the  morning,  sup- 
posing the  wind  to  remain  in  the  same  direction ;  and  Mr.  Murray 
at  the  door  of  the  inn,  smoking  his  pipe  as  usual ;  and  the  pretty 
Nelly  in-doors  waiting  upon  the  shooting-party  just  arrived  from 
the  south  and  listening  to  all  their  wants.  And  Harry  would  be 
wondering,  amid  all  this  new  bustle  and  turmoil,  why  his  master 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance  ;  perhaps  scanning  each  succeeding 
dog- cart  or  waggonette  that  came  along  the  road ;  and  then,  not 
80  blithe-spirited,  making  his  way  to  the  Doctor's  house.  Comfort 
awaited  him  there,  at  all  events;  for  Bonald  had  heard  that 
Meenie  had  taken  pity  on  the  little  terrier ;  and  that  it  was  a 
good  deal  oftener  with  her  than  at  the  inn.  Only,  all  this  seemed 
now  so  strange ;  the  great  dusk  city  lay  behind  him  like  a  night* 
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mare  from  which  he  had  but  partially  escaped,  and  that  with 
tightened  breath;  and  he  seemed  to  be  straining  his  ears  to 
catch  those  soft  and  friendly  voices  so  far  away.  And  then,  later 
on,  as  the  darkness  fell,  what  would  be  happening  there  ?  The 
lad?  would  be  coming  along  to  the  inn ;  lamps  lit,  and  chairs 
drawn  in  to  the  table ;  Mr.  Murray  looking  in  at  times  with  his 
jokes,  and  perhaps  with  a  bit  of  a  treat  on  so  great  an  occasion. 
And  surely — surely — ^as  they  begin  to  talk  of  this  year,  and  of 
last  year,  and  of  the  changes — surely  some  one  will  say — ^perhaps 
Nelly,  as  she  brings  in  the  ale — but  surely  someone  will  say — as  a 
mere  word  of  friendly  remembrance — *  Well,  I  wish  Ronald  was  here 
now  with  his  pipes,  to  play  us  The  Barren  Rocks  of  AdeiiJ  Only 
a  single  friendly  word  of  remembrance —it  was  all  that  he  craved. 

He  struck  away  south  through  Dowanhill  and  Partick,  and 
crossed  the  Clyde  at  Govan  Ferry ;  then  he  made  his  way  back 
to  the  town  and  Jamaica-street  bridge  ;  and  finally,  it  being  now 
dusk,  looked  in  to  see  whether  Mrs.  Menzies  was  at  leisure  for  the 
evening. 

'  What's  the  matter,  Bonald  ? '  she  said,  instantly,  as  he  entered  ; 
for  she  noticed  that  his  look  was  careworn  and  strange. 

*  Well,  Katie,  lass,  I  don't  quite  know  what's  the  matter  wi* 
me ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  just  couldna  go  back  to  that  room  of  mine 
and  sit  there  by  myself — at  least  not  yet;  I  think  I've  been 
put  a  bit  daft  wi'  seeing  the  people  going  away  for  the  Twelfth ; 
and  if  ye  wouldna  mind  my  sitting  here  for  a  while  with  ye,  for 
the  sake  0'  company — ' 

.  ^Mind!'  she  said.  'Mind!  What  I  do  mind  is  that  you 
should  be  ganging  to  that  lodging-house  at  a',  when  there's  a  room — 
and  a  comfortable  room,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't — ^in  this 
very  house  at  your  disposal,  whenever  ye  like  to  bring  your  trunk 
till  it.  There  it  is — an  empty  room,  used  by  nobody — ^and  who 
more  welcome  to  it  than  my  ain  cousin  ?  I'll  tell  ye  what,  Ronald, 
my  lad,  ye're  wearing  yoursel'  away  on  a  gowk's  errand.  Your 
certificate!  How  do  ye  ken  ye'U  get  your  certificate?  How  do 
ye  ken  ye  will  do  such  great  things  with  it  when  ye  get  it  ?  You're 
a  young  man ;  you'll  no  be  a  young  man  twice ;  what  I  say  is, 
take  your  fling  when  ye  can  get  it !  Look  at  Jimmy  Laidlaw — 
he's  off  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  the  Meams — 151.  for  his 
share  of  the  shooting — do  ye  think  he  can  shoot  like  you  ? — and 
why  should  ye  no  have  had  your  share  too —  ? ' 

*  WeU,  it  was  very  kind  of  you,  Katie,  woman,  to  make  the 
offer;  but — but — there's  a  time  for  everything' — 
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*Man,  I  could  have  driven  ye  cut  every  morning  in  the  dog- 
cart!— and  welcome.  I'm  no  for  having  young  folk  waste  the 
best  years  of  their  life,  and  find  out  how  little  use  the  rest  o't's  to 
them — no  that  I  consider  mysel'  one  o'  the  auld  folk  yet — ' 

*  You,  Katie,  dear ! '  whined  old  Mother  Paterson,  from  her 
millinery-comer.  *You — ^just  in  the  prime  o'  youth,  one  micht 
say  !  you,  one  o'  the  auld  folk  ? — ay,  in  thirty  years'  time  maybe!  * 

*  Take  my  advice,  Bonald,  my  lad,'  said  the  widow,  boldly. 
'Dinna  slave  away  for  naething — because  folk  have  put  fancy 
notions  into  your  head*  Have  a  better  opinion  o'  yonrser!  Take 
your  chance  o'  life  when  ye  can  get  it — books  and  books,  what's 
the  use  o'  books  ? ' 

*  Too  late  now — I've  made  my  bed  and  maun  lie  on  it,'  he  said, 
gloomily ;  but  then  he  seemed  to  try  to  shake  oflf  this  depression. 

*  Well,  well,  lass,  Eome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  And  if  I  were 
to  throw  aside  my  books,  what  then  ?  How  would  that  serve  ? 
Think  ye  that  that  would  make  it  any  the  easier  for  me  to  get  a 
three-weeks'  shooting  wi'  Jimmy  Laidlaw  ? ' 

*  And  indeed  ye  might  have  had  that  in  any  case,  and  welcome,' 
said  Kate  Menzies,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  *  Who  is  Jimmy 
Laidlaw,  I  wonder !  But  it's  no  use  arguin  wi'  ye,  Ronald,  lad ;  he 
that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar ;  only  I  dinna  like  to  see  ye 
looking  just  ill.' 

*  Enough  said,  lass ;  I  didna  come  here  to  torment  ye  with  my 
wretched  affairs,'  he  answered ;  and  at  this  moment  the  maid« 
servant  entered  to  lay  the  cloth  for  supper,  while  Mrs.  Menzies 
withdrew  to  make  herself  gorgeous  for  the  occasion. 

He  was  left  with  old  Mother  Paterson. 

^  There's  none  so  blind  as  them  that  winna  see,'  she  began, 
in  her  whining  voice. 
*Whatis't?' 

*  Ay,  ay,'  she  continued,  in  a  sort  of  maundering  soliloquy, 

*  a  braw  woman  like  that — and  free-handed  as  the  day — she  could 
have  plenty  offers  if  she  liked.  But  there's  none  fo  blind  as  them 
that  winna  see.  There's  Mr.  Laidlaw  there — a  good-looking  man, 
and  wan  wi'  a  good  penny  at  the  bank ;  and  wouldna  he  just  jump 
at  the  chance,  if  she  had  a  nod  or  a  wink  for  him  ?  But  Katie  was 
aye  like  that — ^headstrong — she  would  aye  have  her  ain  way — 
and  there  she  is,  a  single  woman,  a  braw,  handsome,  young  woman — 
and  weel  provided  for — weel  provided  for — only  it's  no  every  one 
that  takes  her  fancy.  A  prize  like  that,  to  be  had  for  the  asking ! 
Dear  ijie-— tut  there's  na^ie  so  blind  as  them  that  winna  see,' 
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It  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  time  that  Mother  Paterson 
had  managed  to  drop  a  few  dark  hints — and  much  to  his  embar- 
rassmenty  moreover,  for  he  could  not  pretend  to  ignore  their 
purport.  Nay,  there  was  something  more  than  that.  Kate 
Menzies'  rough  and  ready  friendliness  for  her  cousin  had  of  late 
become  more  and  more  pronounced — almost  obtrusive,  indeed.  She 
wanted  to  have  the  mastery  of  his  actions  altogether.  She  would 
have  him  pitch  his  books  aside  and  come  for  a  drive  with  her 
whether  he  was  in  the  humour  or  no.  She  oflFered  him  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  room  which,  if  it  was  not  actually  within  the  tavern, 
communicated  with  it.  She  seemed  unable  to  understand  why  he 
should  object  to  her  paying  \bl.  to  obtain  for  him  a  share  in  a  small 
bit  of  conjoint  shooting  out  at  the  Meams.  And  so  forth,  in  many 
ways.  Well,  these  things,taken  by  themselves,  he  might  have  attri- 
buted to  a  somewhat  tempestuous  good-nature  ;  but  here  was  this 
old  woman,  whenever  a  chance  occurred,  whining  about  the  folly  of 
■people  who  did  not  see  that  Katie  dear  was  so  handsome,  and  gene-- 
rous,  and  so  marvellous  a  matrimonial  prize.  Nor  could  he  very  well 
tell  her  to  mind  her  own  business ;  for  that  would  be  admitting 
that  he  understood  her  hints. 

However,  on  this  occasion  he  had  not  to  listen  long;  for 
presently  Mrs.  Menzies  returned,  smiling,  good-natured^  radiant 
in  further  finery;  and  then  they  all  had  supper  together;  and 
she  did  her  best  to  console  her  cousin  for  being  cooped  up  in  the 
great  city  on  the  eve  of  the  Twelfth.  And  Eonald  was  very 
grateful  to  her;  and  perhaps,  in  his  eager  desire  to  keep  up  this 
flow  of  high  spirits,  and  to  forget  what  was  happening  at  Inver- 
Mudal  and  about  to  happen,  he  may  have  drank  a  little  too  much  ; 
at  all  events,  when  Laidlaw  and  Jaap  and  the  skipper  came  in 
they  found  him  in  a  very  merry  mood,  and  Kate  Menzies  equally 
hilarious  and  happy.  Songs  ? — he  was  going  to  no  Harmony 
Club  that  night,  he  declared — he  would  sing  them  as  many  songs 
ad  ever  they  liked — but  he  was  not  going  to  forsake  his  cousin. 
Nor  were  the  others  the  least  unwilling  to  remain  where  they  were  ; 
for  here  they  were  in  privacy ;  and  the  singing  was  better ;  and 
the  liquor  unexceptionable.  The  blue  smoke  rose  quietly  into  the 
air ;  the  fumes  of  Long  John  warmed  blood  and  brain ;  and  then 
from  time  to  time  they  heard  of  the  brave,  or  beautiful,  or  heart- 
broken maidens  of  Scotch  song — Maggie  Lauder,  or  Nelly  Munro, 
or  Barbara  Allan,  ad  the  chance  might  be — and  music  and  good- 
fellowship  and  whisky  all  combined  to  throw  a  romantic  halo 
round  these  simple  heroines. 
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*  Bat  sing  ns  one  o'  your  own,  Ronald,  my  lad — there's  none 
better,  and  Uiat's  what  I  say ! '  cried  the  widow ;  and  as  she 
happened  to  be  passing  his  chair  at  the  time — agoing  to  the  side- 
board for  some  more  lemons — she  jlapped  him  on  the  shoulder  by 
way  of  encouragement. 

*  One  o*  my  own  ? '  said  he.  *  But  which — which — ^lass  ?  Oh, 
well,  here's  one.' 

He  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and  quite  at  haphazard  and  carelessly 
and  jovially  began  to  sing — in  that  clearly  penetrating  voice  that 
neither  tobacco-smoke  nor  whisky  seemed  to  afiect — 

Rosea  white,  rosea  red, 

Roses  in  the  lane. 
Tell  me,  roses  red  and  whUe, 

WJtere  w— — 

And  then  suddenly  something  seemed  to  grip  his  heart.  Bat 
the  stumble  w^s  only  for  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  second.  He  con- 
tinued : 

Wliere  is  Jeannie  gane  9 

And  so  he  finished  the  careless  little  verses.  Nevertheless,  Kate 
Menzies,  returning  to  her  seat,  had  noticed  that  quick,  instinctive 
pulling  of  himself  up. 

*  And  who's  Jeannie  when  she's  at  home  ?  '  she  asked,  saucily. 

*  Jeannie  ?  '  he  said,  with  apparent  indiflference.  *  Jeannie  ? 
There's  plenty  o'  that  name  about.' 

*  Ay ;  and  how  many  o'  them  are  at  Inver-Mudal  ?'  she  asked, 
regarding  him  shrewdly — and  with  an  air  which  he  resented. 

But  the  little  incident  passed.  There  was  more  singing, 
drinking,  smoking,  talking  of  nonsense,  and  laughing.  And  at 
last  the  time  came  for  the  merry  companions  to  separate;  and  he 
went  away  home  through  the  dark  streets,  alone.  He  had  drnnk 
too  much,  it  must  be  admitted ;  but  he  had  a  hard  head  *  and  he 
had  kept  his  wits  about  him  ;  and  even  now  as  he  ascended  the 
stone  stairs  to  his  lodgings  he  remembered  with  a  kind  of  shiver, 
and  also  with  not  a  little  heartfelt  satisfaction,  how  he  had  jnst 
managed  to  save  himself  from  bringing  Meenie's  name  before 
that  crew. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

ENTANGLEMENTS. 

And  then  came  along  the  great  evening  on  which  the  first  of 
Bonald's  songs  that  Mr.  Jaap  had  set  to  music  was  to  be  sung  at 
the  Harmony  Club.  Ronald  had  unluckily  got  into  the  way  of 
going  a  good  deal  to  that  club.  It  was  a  relief  from  weary  days 
and  vain  regrets ;  it  was  a  way  of  escape  from  the  too  profuse 
favours  that  Kate  Menzies  wished  to  shower  upon  him.  More- 
over, he  had  become  very  popular  there.  His  laugh  was  hearty ; 
his  jokes  and  sarcasms  were  always  good-natured ;  he  could 
drink  with  the  best  without  getting  quarrelsome.  His  acquaint- 
anceship rapidly  extended ;  his  society  was  eagerly  bid  for,  in  the 
rough  and  ready  fashion  that  prevails  towards  midnight;  and 
long  after  the  club  was  closed  certain  of  these  boon-companions 
would  *  keep  it  up '  in  this  or  the  other  bachelor's  lodgings,  while 
through  the  open  window  there  rang  out  into  the  empty  street 
the  oft-repeated  chorus — 

'  We  are  na  fou*^  iveWe  nae  that  fov!y 

But  jfist  a  drappie  in  our  e*e ; 
The  cock  may  craw^  the  day  may  daw, 

And  aye  we'll  tcMte  t/ie  harUy  hree  !  * 

The  night-time  seemed  to  go  by  so  easily ;  the  day-time  was  so 
slow.  He  still  did  his  best,  it  is  true,  to  get  on  with  this  work 
that  had  so  completely  lost  all  its  fascination  for  him ;  and  he 
tried  hard  to  banish  dreams.  For  one  thing,  he  had  gathered 
together  all  the  fragments  of  verse  he  had  written  about  Meenie, 
and  had  added  thereto  the  little  sketch  of  Inver-Mudal  she  had 
given  him ;  and  that  parcel  he  had  resolutely  locked  away,  so 
that  he  should  no  longer  be  tempted  to  waste  the  hours  in  idle 
musings,  and  in  useless  catechising  of  himself  as  to  how  he  came 
to  be  in  Glasgow  at  all.  He  had  forborne  to  ask  from  Maggie  the 
answer  that  Meenie  had  sent  to  her  letter.  In  truth,  there  were 
many  such;  for  there  was  almost  a  constant  correspondence 
between  these  two ;  and  as  the  chief  subject  of  Maggie's  writing 
was  always  and  ever  Ronald,  there  were  no  doubt  references  to 
him  in  the  replies  that  came  from  Inver-Mudal.  But  he  only 
heard  vaguely  of  these ;  he  did  not  call  often  at  his  brother's 
house ;  and  he  grew  to  imagine  that  the  next  definite  news  he 
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would  hear  about  Meenie  would  be  to  the  effect  that  she  had 
been  sent  to  live  with  the  Stuarts  of  Glengask,  with  a  view 
to  her  possible  marriage  with  some  person  in  their  rank  of 
Ufe. 

There  was  a  goodly  to-do  at  the  Harmony  Club  on  the 
evening  of  the  production  of  the  new  song ;  for  Ronald,  as  has 
been  said,  was  much  of  a  favourite  ;  and  his  friends  declared  that 
if  Jaap's  music  was  at  all  up  to  the  mark,  then  the  new  piece 
would  be  placed  on  the  standard  and  permanent  list.  Mr.  Jaap's 
little  circle,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  heard  the  air,  were  con- 
vinced that  the  refrain  would  be  caught  at  once ;  and  as  the 
success  of  the  song  seemed  thus  secure,  Mrs.  Menzies  had  re- 
solved to  celebrate  the  occasion  by  a  supper  after  the  performaDce, 
and  Jimmy  Laidlaw  had  presented  her,  for  that  purpose,  with 
some  game  which  he  declared  was  of  his  own  shooting. 

*  What's  the  use  o'  making  such  a  fuss  about  nothing?' 
Ronald  grumbled. 

•What?'  retorted  the  big  skipper,  facetiously.  <Naething? 
Is  bringing  out  a  new  poet  naething  ? ' 

•  I  tell  ye  this,'  said  Laidlaw,  •  Kate  Menzies  '11  make  the 
Moet  and  Shandon  whizz  like  Cora  Linn.' 

Now  this  drinking-song,  as  it  turned  out,  was  a  very  curious 
kind  of  drinking-song.  Observe  that  it  was  written  by  a  young 
fellow  of  eight-and-twenty ;  of  splendid  physique,  and  of  as  yet 
untouched  nerve ;  who  could  not  possibly  have  had  wide  expe- 
rience of  the  vanities  and  disappointments  of  human  life.  What 
iron  had  entered  into  his  soul,  then,  that  a  gay  and  joyous 
drinking-song  should  have  been  written  in  this  fashion  ? — 

Good  friends  and  neighbours,  life  is  short, 
And  man,  they  say,  is  made  to  mourn  ; 
Dam^  Fortune  makes  us  all  her  sporty 
And  lauglis  our  very  best  to  scorn : 

WeU,  well;  we^ll  Iiave,  if  that  be  so, 
A  m^erry  glass  be/ore  we  go. 

The  blue-eyed  lass  will  change  her  mind. 

And  give  her  Icisses  otherwhere  ; 
And  she^U  be  cruel  that  was  kind^ 
And  pass  you  by  with  but  a  stare : 

WeU,  well;  we'll  liave,  if  that  he  so, 
A  merry  gl<iss  before  we  go> 
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jT/ie  &iUy  laddie  aiU  and  filU 

WV  dreams  and  scJiemes  the  first  0*  life  ; 
And  then  comes  heap  on  heap  0*  tfe, 

And  squalling  bairns  and  scolding  toi/e  : 
Wellf  well ;  we*U  have,  if  that  he  so, 
A  merry  glass  before  we  go. 

Come  stir  t?ie  fire  and  make  us  warm  ; 
TJis  night  without  is  dark  and  wet  ; 
An  hour  or  twa  'tioill  do  nae  harm 
TJie  dints  o^  fortune  to  forget : 

So  now  weUl  have,  come  weal  or  n^oe. 
Another  glass  b^ore  we  go. 

To  bonny  lasses,  honest  blades, 

WeUl  up  and  gice  a  hearty  cheer  ; 
Contention  is  the  worst  of  trades — 

We  drink  their  Stealth,  both  far  and  near  : 
And  so  we*U  Iiave,  come  weal  or  woe^ 
Another  glass  before  we  go. 

And  here*s  ourselves  /—  no  mucJi  to  boast ; 

For  man*s  a  wean  that  lives  and  learns  / 
And  some  win  hame,  and  some  are  lost ; 
But  still — we*re  all  John  Thomson* s  bairns  I 
So  Iiere,  your  hand  I — come  weal  or  woe, 
Another  glass  before  loe  go  I 

*  And  some  win  hamey  and  some  are  losV — this  was  a  curious 
note  to  strike  in  a  bacchanalian  song ;  but  of  course  in  that  atmo* 
sphere  of  tobacco  and  whisky  and  loud-voiced  merriment  such 
minor  touches  were  altogether  unnoticed. 

*  Gentlemen/  called  out  the  rubicund  chairman,  rapping  on 
the  table,  *  silence,  if  you  please.  Mr.  Aikman  is  about  to  favour 
us  with  a  new  song  written  by  our  recently-elected  member,  Mr. 
Ronald  Strang,  the  music  by  our  old  friend  Mr.  Jaap.  Silence- 
silence,  if  you  please.' 

Mr.  Aikman,  who  was  a  melancholy-looking  youth,  with  a  white 
face,  straw-coloured  hair,  and  almost  colourless  eyes,  stepped  on 
to  the  platform,  and  after  the  accompanist  had  played  a  few 
bars  of  prelude,  began  the  song.  Feeble  as  the  young  man  looked, 
he  had  notwithstanding  a  powerful  baritone  voice ;  and  the  air 
was  simple,  with  a  well-marked  swing  in  it ;  so  that  the  reirain— • 
at  first  rather  uncertain  and  experimental — became  after  the  first 
verse  more  and  more  general,  until  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole 
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room  formed  the  chorus.  And  from  the  very  beginning  it  was 
clear  that  the  new  song  was  going  to  be  a  great  success*  Any 
undercurrent  of  reflection— or  even  of  sadness — there  might  be  in 
it  was  not  perceived  at  all  by  this  roaring  assemblage ;  the  refrain 
was  the  practical  and  actual  thing ;  and  when  once  they  had 
fairly  grasped  the  air,  they  sang  the  chorus  with  a  will.  Nay, 
amid  the  loud  burst  of  applause  that  followed  the  last  verse  came 
numerous  cries  for  an  encore ;  and  these  increased  until  the  whole 
room  was  clamorous ;  and  then  the  pale-faced  youth  had  to  step 
back  on  to  the  platform  and  get  through  the  whole  of  the  verses 
again. 

So  Acre,  your  hand ! — come  weal  or  woe, 

AnoOier  glass  be/ore  loe  go  I 

roared  the  big  skipper  and  Jimmy  Laidlaw  with  the  best  of  them ; 

and  then  in  the  renewed  thunder  of  cheering  that  followed — 
*  Man,  I  wish  Kate  Menzies  was  here,'  said  the  one ;  and — 
'  Your  health,  Ronald,  lad ;  ye've  done  the  trick  this  time,' 

said  the  other. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  the  chairman,  again  calling  them  to  silence, 

*  I  propose  that  the  thanks  of  the  club  be  given  to  these  two 
members  whom  I  have  named  and  who  have  kindly  allowed  us  to 
place  this  capital  song  on  our  permanent  list.' 

^  I  second  that,  Mr.  Chairman,'  said  a  little,  round,  fat  man, 
with  a  beaming  countenance  and  a  bald  head;  *and  I  propose 
that  we  sing  that  song  every  night  just  afore  we  leave.' 

But  this  last  suggestion  was  drowned  amidst  laughter  and 
cries  of  dissent.     *  What?— instead  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"?^ 

*  Ye're  daft,  John  Campbell.'  *  Would  ye  hae  the  ghost  o'  Robbie 
Bums  turning  up  ? '  Indeed,  the  chairman  had  to  interpose  and 
suavely  say  that  while  the  song  they  had  just  heard  would  bring 
any  such  pleasant  evenings  as  they  spent  together  to  an  appro- 
priate close,  still,  they  would  not  disturb  established  precedent; 
there  would  be  many  other  occasions,  he  hoped,  for  them  to  hear 

.  this  production  of  two  of  their  most  talented  members. 

In  the  interval  of  noise  and  talk  and  kughter  that  followed,  it 
seemed  to  Ronald  that  half  the  people  in  the  hall  wanted  him  to 
drink  with  them.  Fame  came  to  him  in  the  shape  of  unlimited 
proffers  of  glasses  of  whisky ;  and  he  experienced  so  much  of  the 
delight  of  having  become  a  public  character  as  consisted  in 
absolute  strangers  assuming  the  right  to  make  his  acquaintance 
offhand.     Of  course  they  were  all  members  of  the  same  club ; 
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and  in  no  case  was  very  strict  etiquette  observed  within  these  four 
walls ;  nevertheless  Sonald  found  that  he  had  immediately  and 
indefinitely  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance ;  and  that  this 
meant  drink. 

*  Another  glass  ?  '  he  said,  to  one  of  those  strangers  who  had 
thus  casually  strolled  up  to  the  table  where  he  sate,  *  My  good 
friend,  there  was  nothing  said  in  that  wretched  song  about  a 
cask-full.     I've  had  too  many  other  ones  already/ 

However,  relief  came ;  the  chairman  hammered  on  the  table ; 
the  business  of  the  evening  was  resumed  ;  and  the  skipper,  Jaap, 
Laidlaw  and  Sonald  were  left  to  themselves. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  little  circle  of  friends  was 
highly  elated  over  the  success  of  the  new  song ;  and  Bonald  had  • 
been  pleased  enough  to  hear  the  words  he  had  written  so  quickly 
caught  np  and  echoed  by  that,  to  him,  big  assemblage.  Probably, 
too,  they  had  all  of  them,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  been 
somewhat  liberal  in  their  cups ;  at  all  events,  a  little  later  on  in  the 
evening,  when  Jimmy  Laidlaw  stormily  demanded  that  Eonald 
should  sing  a  song  from  the  platform — to  show  them  what  East 
Lothian  could  do,  as  Kate  Menzies  had  said — Konald  did  not  at 
once,  as  usual,  shrink  from  the  thought  of  facing  so  large  an 
audience.  It  was  the  question  of  the  accompaniment,  he  said. 
He  had  had  no  practice  in  singing  to  a  piano.  He  would  put  the 
man  out.  Why  shoidd  he  not  sing  here — if  sing  he  must — at 
the  table  where  they  were  sitting  ?  That  was  what  he  was  used 
to;  he  had  no  skill  in  keeping  correct  time;  he  would  only 
bother  the  accompanist,  and  bewilder  himself. 

*  No,  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Eonald,  my  lad,'  his  friend  Jaap 
said  to  him.  *  I'll  play  the  accompaniment  for  ye,  if  ye  pick'  out 
something  I'm  familiar  wi' ;  and  don't  you  heed  me ;  you  look 
after  yourself.  Even  if  ye  change  the  key — and  that's  not  likely 
— I'll  look  after  ye.     Is't  a  bargain  ? ' 

Well,  he  was  not  afraid — on  this  occasion.  It  was  announced 
from  the  chair  that  Mr.  Eonald  Strang,  to  whom  they  were 
already  indebted,  would  favour  the  company  with  *  The  MacGregors* 
Gathering,'  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jaap;  and  in  the  rattle'  of 
applause  that  followed  this  announcement,  Eonald  made  his 
way  across  the  floor  and  went  up  the  couple  of  steps  leading  to 
the  platform.  Why  he  had  consented,  be  hardly  knew  ;*noi' did 
he  stay  to  ask.  It  was  enough  that  he  had  to  face  this  long  hair, 
ftnd  its  groups  of  faces  seen  through  the  pale  haze  of  the  tobacco- 
smoke  ;  and  then  the  first  notes  of  the  piano  startled  him  into 
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the  necessity  of  getting  into  the  same  key.  He  began-^a  little 
bewildered,  perhaps,  and  hearing  his  own  voice  too  consciously— 

*  The  moovHa  on  the  lake,  and  ifie  mist^a  on  ifie  brae, 
And  the  clan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  by  day* 

*  Louder,  man,  louder  I '  the  accompanist  muttered,  under 
his  breath* 

Whether  it  was  this  admonition,  or  whether  it  was  that  he 
gained  confidence  from  feeling  himself  in  harmony  with  the  firm- 
struck  notes  of  the  accompaniment,  his  voice  rose  in  clearness 
and  courage,  and  he  got  through  the  first  verse  with  very  fair 
success.  Nay,  when  he  came  to  the  second,  and  the  music  went 
•  into  a  pathetic  minor,  the  sensitiveness  of  his  ear  still  carried  him 
through  bravely. 

*  Glenorcliy^s  proud  mountains,  Colchurn  and  lier  ioxeerS, 
Glenstrae  and  Glen  Lyon  no  lo'nger  are  ours--^ 
We*re  landless,  landless,  landless,  Gregalach  * 

—all  this  was  very  well  done ;  for  he  began  to  forget  his  audience 
a  little  ;  and  to  put  into  his  singing  something  of  the  expression 
that  had  come  naturally  enough  to  him  when  he  was  away  on  the 
Clebrig  slopes  or  wandering  along  Strath-Terry.  As  for  the 
audience— when  he  had  finished  and  stepped  back  to  his  seat— 
they  seemed  quite  electrified.  Not  often  had  such  a  clear- 
ringing  voice  penetrated  that  murky  atmosphere.  But  nothing 
would  induce  Ronald  to  repeat  the  performance. 

*  What  made  me  do  it  ?  '  he  kept  asking  himself.  *  What 
made  me  do  it  ?    Bless  me,  surely  I'm  no  fou'  ? ' 

*  Ye've  got  a  most  extraordinarily  fine  voice,  Mr.  Strang,'  the 
chairman  said,  in  his  most  complaisant  manner,  ^  I  hope  it's  not 
the  last  time  ye'U  favour  us.' 

Bonald  did  not  answer  this.  He  seemed  at  once  moody  and 
restless.    Presently  he  said — 

*  Come  away,  lads,  come  away.  In  God's  name  let's  get  a 
breath  o'  fresh  air— the  smoke  o'  this  place  is  like  the  bottomless 
pit.' 

*  Then  let's  gang  down  and  have  a  chat  wi'  Kate  Menzies,' 
said  Jimmy  Laidlaw  at  once. 

*Ye're  after  that  supper,  Jimmy  I*  the  big  skipper  said^ 
facetiously. 

*  What  for  no  ?  Would  ye  disappoint  the  woman ;  and  her 
sae  anxious  to  hear  what  happened  to  Strang's  poetry  ?    Come 
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on,  Ronald — she*!!  l)e  as  proud  as  Punch.  And  we'!!  tell  her 
alx)ut  "The  MacGregors'  Gathering" — she  said  East  Lothian 
would  show  them  something.' 

*  Very  well,  then — very  well ;  anything  to  get  out  o'  here,* 
Eonald  said ;  and  away  they  all  went  down  to  the  tavern. 

The  widow  received  them  most  graciously ;  and  very  sumptuous 
indeed  was  the  entertainment  she  had  provided  for  them.  She 
knew  that  the  drinlsing-song  would  be  successful— if  the  folic  had 
common  sense,  and  ears.  And  he  had  sung  <  The  MacGregors' 
Gathering*  too? — well,  had  they  ever  heard  singing  like  tliat 
before  ? 

*  But  they  have  been  worrjdng  you  ? '  she  said,  glancing 
shrewdly  at  him.  *  Or  what's  the  matter — ^ye  look  down  in  the 
mouth — indeed,  Eonald,  ye've  never  looked  yoursel'  since  the 
night  ye  came  in  here  just  before  the  grouse*shooting  began. 
Here,  man,  drink  a  glass  0'  champagne ;  that'll  rouse  ye  up.' 

Old  Mother  Paterson  was  at  this  moment  opening  a  bottle. 

*Not  one  other  drop  of  anything,  Katie,  lass,  will  I  drink  this 
night,'  Bonald  said. 

*What?  A  lively  supper  we're  likely  to  have,  then!'  the 
widow  cried.  '  Where's  your  spunk,  man  ?  I  think  ye're  broken- 
hearted about  some  lassie — that's  what  it  is !     Here,  now.' 

She  brought  him  the  foaming  glass  of  champagne;  but  he 
would  not  look  at  it. 

*  And  if  I  drink  to  your  health  out  o'  the  same  glass  ? ' 
She  touched  the  glass  with  her  lips. 

*  There,  now,  if  you're  a  man,  ye'll  no  refuse  noo.' 

Nor  could  he.  And  then  the  supper  came  along ;  and  there  was 
eating  and  talking  and  laughing  and  further  drinking,  until  a  kind 
of  galvanised  hilarity  sprang  up  once  more  amongst  them.  And 
she  would  have  Ronald  declare  to  them  which  of  the  lasses  in 
Sutherlandshire  it  was  who  had  broken  his  heart  for  him ;  and,  in 
order  to  get  her  away  from  that  subject,  he  was  very  amenable 
in  her  hands,  and  would  do  anything  she  bade  him,  singing  first 
one  song  and  then  another,  and  not  refusing  the  drinking  of 
successive  toasts.  As  for  the  others,  they  very  prudently  declined 
having  anything  to  do  with  champagne.  But  Ronald  was  her 
pet,  her  favourite ;  and  she  had  got  a  special  box  of  cigars  for 
him — all  wrapped  up  in  silver-foil  and  labelled ;  and  she  would 
have  them  tell  her  over  and  over  again  how  Ronald's  voice 
sounded  in  the  long  hall  when  he  sang — 

*  GUmtras  and  Glen  Lyon  no  longer  are  ours  ' 
VOL.  VI.  KO.  XXXIV.  A  A 
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and  she  would  have  them  tell  her  again  of  the  thunders  of  cheering 
that  followed — 

TPe/Z,  vydl;  toe'U  Juzve,  iftluit  be  so, 
AnotJier  glass  before  we  go. 

Nay,  she  would  have  them  try  a  verse  or  two  of  it  there  and  then 
— ^led  by  Mr.  Jaap ;  and  she  herself  joined  in  the  chorus ;  and 
they  clinked  their  glasses  together;  and  were  proud  of  their 
vocalisation  and  their  good  comradeship.  Indeed,  they  prolonged 
this  jovial  evening  as  late  as  the  law  allowed  them ;  and  then  the 
widow  said,  gaily — 

*  There's  that  poor  man  thinks  I'm  gauh  to  allow  him  to  gang 
away  to  that  wretched  hole  o'  a  lodging  o'  his,  where  he's  jost 
eating  his  heart  out  wi'  solitariness  and  a  wheen  useless  books. 
But  I'm  not.  I  ken  better  than  that,  Bonald,  my  lad.  Whilst 
ye've  a'  been  singing  and  roaring,  I've  had  a  room  got  ready  for 
ye ;  and  there  ye'U  sleep  this  night,  my  man — for  I'm  not  going 
to  hae  ye  march  away  through  the  lonely  streets,  and  maybe  cut 
your  thrpat  ere  daybreak ;  and  ye  can  lock  yourself  in,  if  ye're 
feared  that  any  warlock  or  bogle  is  likely  to  come  and  snatch  ye; 
and  in  the  morning  ye'll  come  down  and  have  your  breakfast  wi' 
Auntie  Paterson  and  me — and  then — ^what  then?  What  do  ye 
think  ?  When  the  dog-cart's  at  the  door,  and  me  gaun  to  drive  ye 
oot  to  Campsie  Glen  ?  There,  laddie,  that's  the  programme';  and 
wet  or  dry  is  my  motto.  If  it's  wet  we'll  sing  "  Come  under  my 
plaidie  " ;  and  we'll  take  a  drop  o'  something  comfortable  wi'  us  to 
keep  out  the  rain.' 

*  I  wish  I  was  gaun  wi'  ye.  Mistress,'  the  big  skipper  said. 

<  Two's  company  and  three's  none,'  said  Kate  Menzies,  with  a 
frank  laugh.     ^  Is't  a  bargain,  Bonald  ? ' 

^It's  a  bargain,  lass;  and  there's  my  hand  on't,'  he  said. 
*  Now,  where's  this  room — for  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  been 
the  smoke,  or  the  singing,  or  the  whisky,  or  all  o'  them  together, 
but  my  head's  like  a  ship  sailing  before  the  wind,  without  any 
helm  to  steer  her.' 

*Your  head!'  she  said,  proudly.  *Your  head's  like  iron, 
man ;  there's  nothing  the  matter  wi'  you.  And  here's  Alec — he'll 
show  ye  where  your  room  is ;  and  in  the  morning  ring  for  what- 
ever ye  want;  mind  ye,  a  glass  o'  champagne  and  angostnra 
bitters  is  just  first-rate ;  and  we'll  have  breakfast  whatever  hour 
ye  please— and  then  we'll  be  off  to  Campsie  Glen.' 

The  little  party  now  broke  up,  each  going  his  several  way; 
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and  Ronald,  having  bade  them  all  good-night,  followed  the  ostler- 
lad  Alec  along  one  or  two  gloomy  corridors  until  he  found  the 
room  that  had  been  prepared  for  him*  As  he  got  to  bed  he  was 
rather  sick  and  sorry  about  the  whole  night's  proceedings,  he 
scarcely  knew  why ;  and  his  thinking  faculty  was  in  a  nebulous 
condition ;  and  he  only  vaguely  knew  that  he  would  rather  not 
have  pledged  himself  to  go  to  Campsie  Glen  on  the  following 
morning.  No  matter — *  another  glass  before  we  gOj  that  was  the 
last  of  the  song  they  had  all  shouted :  he  had  forgotten  that  other 
line — *  and  some  win  hame  and  some  are  lost.* 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CAMPSIE  GLEN. 


The  next  morning,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  there  was 
a  rapping  at  his  door,  and  then  a  further  rapping,  and  then  he 
awoke — confused,  uncertain  as  to  his  whereabouts,  and  with  his 
head  going  like  a  threshing-machine.  Again  there  came  the  loud 
rapping. 

*  Come  in,  then,'  he  called  aloud. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  there  was  the  young  widow  smiling 
and  jocund  as  the  morn,  and  very  smartly  attired ;  and  alongside 
of  her  was  a  servant-lass  bearing  a  small  tray,  on  which  were  a 
tumbler,  a  pint  bottle  of  champagne,  and  some  angostura  bitters. 

*  Bless  me,  woman,'  he  said,  *  I  was  wondering  where  I  was. 
And  what's  this  now? — do  ye  want  to  make  a  drunkard  o'  me?' 

<  Not  I,'  said  Kate  Menzies,  blithely,  ^  I  want  to  make  a  man  o' 
ye.  Yell  j ust  take  a  glass  o'  this,  Ronald,  my  lad ;  and  then  ye'U  get 
up  and  come  down  to  breakfast ;  for  we're  going  to  have  a  splendid 
drive.  The  weather's  as  bright  and  clear  as  a  new  shilling  ;  and 
I've  been  up  since  seven  o'clock,  and  I'm  free  for  the  day  now. 
Here  ye  are,  lad  ;  this'll  put  some  life  into  ye.' 

She  shook  a  few  drops  of  bitters  into  the  tumbler,  and  then 
poured  out  a  foaming  measure  of  the  amber  coloured  wine,  and 
offered  it  to  him.    He  refused  to  take  it. 

*  I  canna  look  at  it,  lass.  There  was  too  much  o'  that  going 
last  night.' 

*  And  the  very  reason  you  should  take  a  glass  now  ! '  she  said. 
« Well,  I'll  leave  it  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  ye  can  take  it  when 
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ye  get  up.  Make  haste,  Eosald,  lad ;  it's  a  pity  to  lose  so  fine  a 
morning.' 

When  they  had  left,  he  dressed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
went  down.  Breakfast  was  awaiting  him — though  it  did  not 
tempt  him  much.  And  then,  by  and  bye,  the  smart  dog-cart  was 
at  the  door  ;  and  a  hamper  was  put  in ;  and  Kate  Menzies  got  up 
and  took  the  reins.  There  was  no  sick-and-sorriness  about  her, 
at  all  events.  She  was  radiant,  and  laughing,  and  saucy;  she 
wore  a  driving  coat  fastened  at  the  neck  by  a  horse-shoe  brooch 
of  brilliants ;  and  a  white  straw  hat  with  a  wide-sweeping  jet* 
black  ostrich  feather.  It  was  clear  that  the  tavern  was  a  paying 
concern. 

*And  why  will  ye  aye  sit  behind,  Mr.  Strang?'  old  Mother 
Paterson  whined,  as  she  made  herself  comfortable  in  front.  '  I 
am  sure  Katie  would  rather  have  ye  here  than  an  auld  wife  like  me. 
Ye  could  talk  to  her  ever  so  much  better.' 

*  That  would  be  a  way  to  go  driving  through  Glasgow  town,* 
he  said,  as  he  swung  himself  up  on  the  back  seat ;  '  a  man  in 
front,  and  a  woman  behind !  never  you  fear  j  there  can  be  plenty 
of  talking  done  as  it  is.' 

But  as  they  drove  away  through  the  city—  and  even  Glasgow 
looked  quite  bright  and  cheerful  on  this  sunny  morning— and 
there  was  a  stirring  of  cool  air  that  was  grateful  enough  to  his 
throbbing  temples — it  appeared  that  the  buxom  widow  wanted  io 
have  most  of  the  talking  to  herself.  She  was  very  merry ;  and 
laughed  at  his  penitential  scorn  of  himself;  and  was  for  spurring 
him  on  to  further  poetical  efforts. 

*  East  Lothian  for  ever  1 '  she  was  saying,  as  they  got  away  out 
by  the  north  of  the  town.  *  Didna  I  tell  them  ?  Ay,  and  ye've 
got  to  do  something  better  yet,  Eonald,  my  lad,  than  the  *'  other 
glass  before  we  go."  You're  no  at  that  time  o'  life  yet,  to  talk  as 
if  everything  had  gone  wrong;  and  the  blue-eyed  lass — whafc 
blue-eyed  lass  was  it,  I  wonder,  that  passed  ye  by  with  but  a 
stare?  Let  her,  and  welcome,  the  hussy;  there's  plenty  mair. 
But  no,  my  lad,  what  I  want  ye  to  write  is  a  song  about  Scotland, 
and  the  East  Lothian  part  o't  especially.  Ye've  no  lived  long 
enough  in  the  Hielans  to  forget  your  ain  country,  have  ye  ? — and 
where's  there  a  song  about  Scotland  now-a-days  ?  "  Caledonia's 
hills  and  dales"? — stuff! — I  wonder  Jaap  would  hae  bothered 
his  head  about  rubbish  like  that.  No,  no;  we'll  show  them 
whether  East  Lothian  canna  do  the  trick! — and  it's  no  the 
Harmony  Club,  but  the  City  H^ll  o'  Glasgow  that  ye'U  hear  that* 
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Bong  sung  iii«— -that's  better  like !    Ye  mind  what  fiobbie  says, 
Bonald,  my  lad  ? — 

*  E^en  then  a  ivlsh,  I  mi7id  its  poiver — 
A  tvish  t/iat  to  my  latest  hour 

Sliall  atrotigly  heave  my  breast-^ 
Tluxt  I  for  poor  avid  Scotland's  sake^ 
Soine  usefvl  plan  or  hook  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least  J 

That's  what  yeVe  got  to  do  yet,  my  man.' 

*  Ay,  ay,  lass ;  and  I'm  looking  forward  to  having  a  monument 
in  George's  Square,  and  to  folk  frae  America  coming  to  buy 
photographs  o'  Whittermains/ 

*Ye  may  laugh;  but  stranger  things  have  happened,'  said 
Kate  Menzies,  boldly  ;  for  how  could  she  know  that  America — at 
least,  Chicago — ^had  already  pronounced  upon  the  poetical  claims 
of  her  cousin  Bonald,  and  that  in  no  very  encouraging  fashion  ? 

And  so  they  bowled  along  the  wide  whinstone  road,  out  into 
this  open  landscape  that  seemed  to  lie  behind  a  thin  veil  of  pale- 
blue  smoke.  It  was  the  country,  no  doubt;  but  a  kind  of 
sophisticated  country ;  there  were  occasional  grimy  villages,  and 
railway-embankments,  and  canals,  and  what  not ;  and  the  path- 
way that  ran  alongside  the  wide  highway  was  of  black  ashes — 
not  much  like  a  Sutherlandshire  road.  However,  as  they  got  still 
further  away  from  the  town,  matters  improved.  There  were 
hedges  and  woods — getting  a  touch  of  the  golden  autumn  on 
their  foliage  now ;  the  landscape  grew  brighter ;  those  hills  far 
ahead  of  them  rose  into  a  fairly  clear  blue  sky.  And  then  the 
brisk  motion  and  the  fresher  air  seemed  to  drive  away  from  him 
the  dismal  recollections  of  the  previous  night;  he  ceased  to 
upbraid  himself  for  having  been  induced  to  sing  before  all  those 
people ;  he  would  atone  for  the  recklessness  of  his  potations  by 
taking  greater  care  in  the  future.  So  that  when  in  due  course  of 
lime  they  reached  the  inn  at  the  foot  of  Campsie  Glen,  and  had 
the  horse  and  trap  put  up,  and  set  out  to  explore  the  beauties  of 
that  not  too  savage  solitude,  he  was  in  a  sufficiently  cheerful 
frame  of  mind,  and  Kate  Menzies  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
her  companion. 

They  had  brought  a  luncheon-basket  with  them  ;  and  as  he 
had  refused  the  proffered  aid  of  a  stable-lad,  he  had  to  carry  this 
himself,  and  Kate  Menzies  was  a  liberal  provider.  Accordingly, 
as  they  began  to  make  their  way  up  the  steep  and  slippery  ascent — 
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for  rain  had  recently  fallen,  and  the  narrow  path  was  sloppy 
enough — he  had  to  leave  the  two  women  to  look  after  themselves ; 
and  a  fine  haphazard  scramble  and  hauling  and  pushing — with 
screams  of  fright  and  bursts  of  laughter — ensued.  This  was 
hardly  the  proper  mood  in  which  to  seek  out  Nature  in  her  sylvan 
retreats ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  glen  itself  did  not  wear  a  very 
romantic  aspect.  No  doubt  there  were  massive  boulders  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream ;  and  they  had  to  clamber  past  precipitous 
rocks ;  and  everywhere  overhead  was  a  wilderness  of  foliage.  But 
everything  was  duU-hued  somehow,  and  damp-looking,  and  dis- 
mal ;  the  green-mossed  boulders,  the  stems  of  the  trees,  the  dark 
red  earth  were  all  of  a  sombre  hue ;  while  here  and  there  the  eye 
caught  sight  of  a  bit  of  newspaper,  or  of  an  empty  soda-water 
bottle,  or  perchance  of  the  non-idyllic  figure  of  a  Glasgow  youth 
seated  astride  a  fallen  bough,  a  pot-hat  on  his  head,  and  a  Manilla 
cheroot  in  his  mouth.  But  still,  it  vras  more  of  the  country  than 
the  Broomielaw;  and  when  Kate  and  her  companion  had  to 
pause  in  their  panting  struggle  up  the  slippery  path,  and  after 
she  had  recovered  her  breath  sufficiently  to  demand  a  halt,  she 
would  turn  to  pick  ferns  from  the  dripping  rocks,  or  to  ask  Eonald 
if  there  were  any  more  picturesque  place  than  this  in  Sutherland- 
shire.  Now  Bonald  was  not  in  the  least  afflicted  by  the  common 
curse  of  travellers — the  desire  for  comparison  ;  he  was  well  con- 
tent to  say  that  it  was  *a  pretty  bit  glen';  for  one  thing  his 
attention  was  chiefly  devoted  to  keeping  his  footing,  for  the  heavy 
basket  was  a  sore  encumbrance. 

However,  after  some  further  climbing,  they  reached  certain 
drier  altitudes  ;  and  there  the  hamper  was  deposited ;  while  they 
looked  out  for  such  trunks  or  big  stones  as  would  make  convenient 
seats.  The  old  woman  was  speechless  from  exhaustion ;  Kate 
was  laughing  at  her  own  breathlessness,  or  miscalling  the  place 
for  having  dirtied  her  boots  and  her  skirts ;  while  Bonald  was 
bringing  things  together  for  their  comfort,  so  that  they  could 
have  their  luncheon  in  peace.  This  was  not  quite  the  same  kind 
of  a  luncheon-party  as  that  he  had  attended  on  the  shores  of 
the  far  northern  loch — with  Miss  Carry  complacently  regarding 
the  silver-clear  salmon  lying  on  the  smooth,  dry  greensward; 
and  the  American  talking  in  his  friendly  fashion  of  the  splendid 
future  that  lay  before  a  capable  and  energetic  young  fellow  in  the 
great  country  beyond  the  seas  ;  while  all  around  them  the  sweet 
air  was  blowing,  and  the  clear  light  shining,  and  the  white  clouds 
sailing  high  over  the  Clebrig  slopes.     Things  were  changed  with 
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him  since  then — he  did  not  himself  know  how  much  they  had 
changed.  But  in  all  circumstances  he  was  abundantly  good- 
natured,  and  gratefal  for  any  kindness  shown  him ;  and  as  Kate 
Menzies  had  projected  this  trip  mainly  on  his  account,  he  did  his 
best  to  promote  good-fellowship,  and  was  serviceable  and  handy, 
and  took  her  raillery  in  excellent  part. 

*  Katie,  dear,'  whimpered  old  Mother  Paterson,  as  Bonald  took 
out  the  things  from  the  hamper,  ^ye  jist  spoil  everyone  that 
comes  near  ye.  Such  extravagance — such  waste — many*s  the 
time  I  wish  ye  would  get  married,  and  have  a  man  to  look  after 

ye-' 

*  Stop  your  havering — ^who  would  marry  an  auld  woman  like 
me  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Menzies  with  a  laugh.  *  Ay,  and  what's  the  ex- 
travagance, noo,  that  has  driven  ye  oot  o'  your  mind  ?  ' 

*  Champagne  again ! '  the  old  woman  said,  shaking  her  head* 
*  Champagne  again  I     Dear  me,  it's  like  a  duke's  house^ — ' 

*  What,  ye  daft  auld  craytur !  Would  ye  have  me  take  my 
cousin  Bonald  for  his  first  trip  to  Campsie  Glen,  and  bring  out  a 
gill  o'  whisky  in  a  soda-water  bottle  ? ' 

^Indeed,  Katie,  lass,  ye  needna  have  brought  one  thing  or  the 
other  for  me,'  he  said.  *  It's  a  drop  o'  water,  and  nothing  else, 
that  will  serve  my  turn.' 

*  We'U  see  about  that,'  she  said  confidently. 

Her  provisioning  was  certainly  of  a  sumptuous  nature — ^far 
more  sumptuous,  indeed,  than  the  luncheons  the  rich  Americans 
used  to  have  carried  down  for  them  to  the  loch-side,  and  a  perfect 
banquet  as  compared  with  the  frugal  bit  of  cold  beef  and  bread 
that  Lord  Ailine  and  his  friends  allowed  themselves  on  the  hill. 
Then,  as  regards  the  champagne,  she  would  take  no  refusal — he 
had  to  submit.  She  was  in  the  gayest  of  moods ;  she  laughed 
and  joked ;  nay,  at  one  point,  she  raised  her  glass  aloft,  and 
waved  it  round  her  head,  and  sang — 

*  0  send  Lewie  Gordon  hame, 
And  the  lad  I  daurna  name  ; 
Though  his  hack  be  at  the  wa\ 
Here's  to  him  that's  far  awa'  /' 

*  What,  what,  lass  ? '  Ronald  cried,  grimly.  *  Are  ye  thinking 
ye're  in  a  Highland  glen  ?  Do  ye  think  it  was  frae  places  like  this 
that  the  lads  were  called  out  to  follow  Prince  Charlie  ? ' 

*  I  carena — I  carena ! '  she  said — for  what  had  trivial  details  of 
history  to  do  with  a  jovial  pic-nic  in   Campsie  Glen?  *Come, 
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Eonald,  lad,  tune  up !  Hang  the  Harmony  Club  ! — ^give  us  a  song 
in  the  open  air ! ' 

*Here  goes,  then' 

*  It  loas  about  tlie  Martinmas  tirtie^ 

And  a  gay  time  it  was  theny  0, 
That  our  guidwi/e  had  puddins  to  mak. 

And  she  boiled  Uiem  in  the  pan,  0 ' 

— and  then  rang  out  the  chorus,  even  the  old  Mother  Pateraon 
joining  in  with  a  feeble  treble — 

*  0  the  harrin  o*  our  door,  wed,  weel,  wedf 
And  the  harrin  o*  our  door,  weeW 

*  Your  health  and  song,  Ronald ! '  she  cried,  when  he  had 
finished — or  rather  when  they  all  had  finished,  *  Man,  if  there 
W'as  just  a  laddie  here  wi'  a  fiddle  or  a  penny  whistle,  I'd  get  up 
and  dance  a  Highland  Schottische  wi'  ye — auld  as  I  am ! ' 

After  luncheon,  they  set  out  for  further  explorations  (having 
deposited  the  basket  in  a  secret  place)  and  always  Kate  Menzies' 
laugh  was  the  loudest,  her  jokes  the  merriest. 

*  Auld,  say  ye  ?  '  Mother  Paterson  complained*  *  A  lassie— a 
very  lassie  !  Ye  can  skip  about  like  a  twa-year-old  colt.* 

By  and  bye  they  made  their  devious  and  difficult  way  down  the 
glen  again  ;  and  they  had  tea  at  the  inn ;  and  then  they  set  out 
to  drive  back  to  Glasgow — and  there  was  much  singing  the  while. 
That  is,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  for  this  easy  homeward  drive,  as  it 
turned  out,  was  destined  to  be  suddenly  and  sharply  stopped  shorty 
and  that  in  a  way  that  might  have  produced  serious  consequences. 
They  were  bowling  merrily  along,  taking  very  little  heed  of  any- 
thing on  either  side  of  them,  when,  as  it  chanced,  a  small  boy 
who  had  gone  into  a  field  to  recover  a  kite  that  had  dropped  there, 
came  up  unobserved  behind  the  hedge,  and  threw  the  kite  over, 
preparatory  to  his  struggling  through  himself.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  this  white  thing  startled  the  cob ;  it  swerved  to  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  hesitated  and  was  like  to  rear,  and  then 
getting  an  incautious  cut  from  Kate's  whip,  away  it  tore,  along 
the  highway,  getting  completely  the  mastery  of  her.  Bonald  got 
up  behind. 
•     ^  Give  me  the  reins,  lass,'  he  called  to  her. 

*  I'll  manage  him — the  stupid  beast ! '  she  said — with  her  teeth 
shut  firm. 

But  all  her  pulling  seemed  to  make  no  impression  on  the  animal 
— nay,  the  trap  was  now  swaying  and  jolting  about  in  a  most 
ominous  manner. 
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*  If  ye  meet  anything,  we're  done  for,  Kate — ran  the  wheel 
into  the  hedge.' 

It  was  excellent  advice,  if  it  could  have  been  properly 
followed ;  but  unluckily,  just  at  the  very  moment  when,  with  all 
her  might  and  main,  she  twisted  the  head  of  the  cob  to  the  side 
of  the  road,  there  happened  to  be  a  deep  ditch  there.  Over  the 
whole  thing  went — ^Bonald  and  Mrs.  Menzies  being  pitched  clean 
into  the  hedge ;  Mother  Paterson,  not  hanging  on  so  well,  being 
actually  deposited  on  the  other  side,  but  in  a  gradual  fashion. 
Oddly  enough,  the  cob,  with  one  or  two  pawings  of  his  forefeet, 
got  on  to  the  road  again,  and  the  trap  righted  itself;  while  a  farm- 
lad  who  had  been  coming  along  ran  to  the  beast's  head  and  held 
him.    As  it  turned  out,  there  was  no  harm  done  at  all. 

But  that,  at  first,  was  apparently  not  Kate  Menzies'  impression. 

^  Bonald,  Bonald,'  she  cried,  and  she  clung  to  him  frantically, 
*  I'm  dying — ^I'm  dying — kiss  me  I ' 

He  had  got  a  grip  of  her,  and  was  getting  her  on  to  her  feet 
again. 

^There's  nothing  the  matter  wi'  ye,  woman,'  he  said,  with 
unnecessary  roughness. 

^Bonald,  Bonald — I'm  hurt — ^I'm  dying — ^kiss  me  I '  she  cried^ 
and  she  would  have  fallen  away  from  him,  but  that  he  gathered 
her  up,  and  set  her  upright  on  the  road. 

*  There's  nothing  the  matter  wi'  ye — ^what  ?  tumbling  into  a 
hawthorn  hedge? — pull  yourself  together,  woman  I  It's  old 
Mother  Paterson  that  may  have  been  hurt.' 

He  left  her  unceremoniously — to  get  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge ;  and  as  he  went  off,  she  darted  a  look  of  anger — of 
violent  rage,  even — towards  him,  which  happily  he  did  not  see. 
Moreover,  she  had  to  calm  herself ;  the  £eurm-lad  was  looking  on. 
And  when  at  length  Mother  Paterson — ^who  was  merely  terrified, 
and  was  quite  uninjured — was  hoisted  over  or  through  the  hedge, 
and  they  all  prepared  to  resume  their  seats  in  the  trap,  Kate 
Menzies  was  apparently  quite  collected  and  mistress  of  herself, 
though  her  &ce  was  somewhat  pale,  and  her  manner  was  distinctly 
reserved  and  cold.  She  gave  the  lad  a  couple  of  shillings ;  got 
up  and  took  the  reins ;  waited  until  the  others  were  seated ;  and 
then  drove  away — without  a  word.  Mother  Paterson  was  loud  in 
her  thankfulness  over  such  a  providential  escape ;  she  had  only 
had  her  wrists  scratched  slightly. 

Bonald  was  sensible  of  her  silence,  though  he  could  not  well 
guess  the  cause  of  it.    Perhaps  the  fright  had  sobered  down  her  high 
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spirits ;  at  all  events,  she  was  now  more  circmnspect  mtb  her 
driving  •  and,  as  her  attention  was  so  much  devoted  to  the  oobi 
it  was  not  for  him  to  interfere.  As  they  drew  near  Glasgow, 
however,  she  relaxed  the  cold  severity  of  her  maimer,  and  made 
a  few  observations ;  and  when  they  came  in  sight  of  St.  Boliox, 
she  even  condescended  to  ask  him  whether  he  would  not  go  on 
with  them  to  the  tavern  and  have  some  supper  with  them  as  usual. 

*  I  ought  to  go  back  to  my  work,'  said  he,  *  and  that's  the  truth. 
But  it  would  be  a  glum  ending  for  such  an  unusual  holiday  as  thia.' 

^  Your  prospects  are  not  so  very  certain,'  said  Kate,  who  could 
talk  excellent  English  when  she  chose,  and  kept  her  broad  Scotch 
for  familiar  or  aflTectionate  intercourse.  *  An  hour  or  two  one  way 
or  the  other  is  not  likely  to  make  much  difference.' 

^  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  myself,'  he  said,  rather  gloomily. 

And  then,  with  a  touch  of  remorse  for  the  depressing  speech 
she  had  made,  she  tried  to  cheer  him  a  little ;  and,  in  fact, 
insisted  on  his  going  on  with  them.  She  even  quoted  a  couplet 
from  his  own  song  to  him — 

An  hour  or  twa  *tmU  do  nae  harm^ 
The  dhUs  o^  fortune  to  forged 

---and  she  said  that,  after  the  long  drive,  he  ought  to  have  a 
famous  appetite  for  supper,  and  that  there  would  be  a  good  story 
to  tell  about  their  being  shot  into  a  hawthorn  hedge,  supposing 
that  the  skipper  and  Laidlaw  and  Jaap  came  in  in  the  evening. 

Nevertheless,  all  during  the  evening  there  was  a  certain 
restraint  in  her  manner.  Altogether  gone  was  her  profuse  friend- 
ship and  her  pride  in  East  Lothian,  although  she  remained  as 
hospitable  as  ever.  Sometimes  she  regarded  him  sharply,  as  if  try- 
ing to  make  out  something.  On  his  part,  he  thought  she  was 
probably  a  little  tired  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day ;  perhaps,  also, 
he  preferred  her  quieter  manner. 

Then  again,  when  the  *  drd  Oesellen '  came  in,  there  was  a 
little  less  hilarity  than  usual ;  and  contraiy  to  her  wont,  she  did 
not  press  them  to  stay  when  they  proposed  to  adjourn  to  the  club. 
Ronald,  who  had  been  vaguely  resolving  not  to  go  near  that  haunt 
for  some  time  to  come,  found  that  that  was  the  alternative 
to  his  returning  to  his  solitary  lodging  and  his  books  at  a 
comparatively  early  hour  of  the  evening.  Doubtless  he  should 
have  conquered  his  repugnance  to  this  latter  course ;  but  the 
temptation — after  a  long  day  of  pleasure-making — ^to  finish  up 
the  last  hour  or  so  in  the  society  of  these  good  fellows  was  great. 
He  went  to  the  Harmony  Club ;  and  was  made  more  welcome' 
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ihan  ever ;  and  somehow  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  he 
was  induced  to  sing  another  song — and  there  were  more  people 
than  ever  claiming  his  acquaintance,  and  challenging  him  to 
have  *  another  one.' 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE    DOWNWARD    WAY. 


WrrH  a  fatal  certainty  he  was  going  from  bad  to  worse ;  and  there 
was  no  one  to  warn  him ;  and  if  anyone  had  warned  him,  probably 
he  would  not  have  cared.  Life  had  come  to  be  for  him  a  hopeless 
and  useless  thing.  His  own  instinct  had  answered  true,  when  the 
American  was  urging  him  to  go  and  cast  himself  into  the  eager 
strife  of  the  world,  and  press  forward  to  the  universal  goal  of  wealth 
and  ease  and  independence.  *  I'd  rather  be  **  where  the  dun  deer 
lie,** '  he  had  said.  Kingsley's  poem  had  taken  firm  root  in  his 
mind,  simply  because  it  found  natural  soil  there. 

*  Nor  I  fcctdna  be  a  clerk,  milker,  to  hide  aye  hen, 
Scrabbling  ower  the  sheets  o*  parcliment  with  a  weary,  weary  pen  ; 
Looking  through  the  lang  stane  windows  at  a  narrow  strip  o*  shy. 
Like  a  laverock  in  a  withy  cage,  until  I  pine  away  and  die. 

••I  •  .  a  •  •  t 

Ye*ll  bury  me  *twixt  tJie  brae  and  tlie  bum,  in  a  glen  far  away. 
Where  I  may  hear  the  heatlicock  craw  and  tlie  great  harts  bray  ; 
And  gin  my  ghaist  can  walk,  mither,  FU  go  glowering  at  the  sky, 
The  livelong  night  on  the  black  hiU  sides  where  the  dun  deer  lie.* 

His  way  of  existence  up  there  on  the  far  hill  sides — imlike  that  of 
the  luckless  outlaw — had  been  a  perfectly  happy  and  contented 
one.  His  sound  common  sense  had  put  away  from  him  Ihat 
craving  for  fame  which  has  rendered  so  miserable  the  lives  of 
many  rustic  verse-writers ;  he  was  proud  of  his  occupation,  grateful 
to  the  good  friends  around  him,  and  always  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits.  Another  thing  has  to  be  said — to  pacify  the  worthy 
folk  who  imagine  that  ambition  must  necessarily  fill  the  mind  of 
youth :  had  he  come  away  from  that  sphere  of  careless  content 
with  a  sufficient  aim  to  strive  for,  perhaps  affairs  might  have 
gone  differently.  If  it  could  have  been  said  to  him :  *  Fight 
your  way  to  the  worldly  success  that  the  Americans  have  so 
liberally  prophesied  for  you ;  and  then  come  back,  and  you  will 
find  Meenie  Douglas  awaiting  you ;  and  you  shall  win  her  and 
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wear  her,  as  the  rose  and  crown  of  your  life,  in  spite  of  all  the 
Stuarts  of  Glengask  '—then  the  little  room  in  Port  Dondas  Road 
would  no  longer  have  been  so  grey;  and  all  the  future  would  have 
been  filled  with  light  and  hope;  and  the  struggle,  however 
arduous  and  long,  would  have  been  glad  enough.  But  with  no 
such  hope ;  with  increasing  doubts  as  to  his  ultimate  success ;  and 
with  a  more  dangerously  increasing  indifference  as  to  whether  he 
should  ever  reach  that  success,  the  temptations  of  the  passing 
hour  became  irresistibly  strong.  And  he  became  feebler  to  resist 
them.  He  did  not  care.  After  all,  these  gay  evenings  at  the 
Harmony  Club  were  something  to  look  forward  to  during  the  long 
dull  days ;  with  a  full  glass  and  a  good-going  pipe  and  a  roaring 
chorus  the  hours  passed ;  and  then  from  time  to  time  there  was 
the  honour  and  glory  of  hearing  one  of  his  own  songs  sung.  He 
was  a  great  figure  at  these  gatherings  now ;  that  kind  of  fame  at 
least  had  come  to  him,  and  come  to  him  unsought ;  and  there  were 
not  wanting  a  sufficiency  of  rather  muddle-headed  creatures  who 
declared  that  he  was  fit  to  rank  with  very  distinguished  names 
indeed  in  the  noble  roll-call  of  Scotland's  poets ;  and  who,  unfor- 
tunately, were  only  too  eager  to  prove  the  faith  that  was  in  them 
by  asking  him  to  drink  at  their  expense. 

In  this  rhyming  direction  there  was  one  very  curious  point : 
when  he  began  to  turn  over  the  various  pieces  that  might  be 
made  available  for  Mr.  Jaap',  he  was  himself  astonished  to  find 
how  little  melody  there  was  in  them.  Whatever  little  musical 
faculty  he  had  seemed  to  be  all  locked  up  in  the  love-verses  he 
had  written  about  Meenie.  Many  of  the  fragments  had  other 
qualities — homely  common  sense  ;  patriotism ;  a  great  affection 
for  dumb  animals ;  here  and  there  sometimes  a  touch  of  humour 
or  pathos ;  but  somehow  they  did  not  sing*  It  is  true  that  the 
following  piece — 

SHOUTHER  TO  SUOUTHER. 

Prom  Hudson^s  Bay  to  live  Rip  Grand\ 

The  Scot  18  ever  a  roDer  ; 
In  New  South  Wales  and  in  A^evifoundlanJ, 

And  all  the  wide  icorld  over  ; 

Chorus :   But  it^s  shoutlier  to  shotUher^  my  honnie  lads. 
And  let  every  Scot  be  a  brither  ; 
And  we* II  work  as  we  can,  and  we* II  win  if  we  cn/a^ 
For  tJie  sake  of  our  auld  Scotcfi  mither. 
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Sli^s  a  puir  auld  ivife^  vi\!  little  to  give  ; 

And  she* 8  rather  stint  o*  caressing  ; 
But  she^s  shown  tts  liow  honest  lives  we  may  Uvp^ 

And  she^s  sent  us  out  wV  her  blessing. 

Chorus :  Aiid  it's  shouther  to  shotUher,  <tc. 

Her  land*s  no  ricli ;  and  Iter  crops  are  slim  ; 

And  1  winna  say  mucJifor  the  weat/ier; 
But  she's  given  us  legs  that  can  gaily  dim* 

Uj)  t/ie  slopes  0'  the  blossoming  heatJ^er. 

CJiorus :  And  it's  shouther  to  sJtouther,  iSco. 

Ami  she's  given  its  hearts  that,  whatevsr  they  say 

{And  I  trow  that  we  might  be  better), 
Tliere's  07ie  sair  fault  they  never  will  hae — • 

Our  mither,  we'll  never  forget  her  I 

Chorus  :  And  it's  shouther  to  shouther,  my  bonnie  lads. 
And  let  every  Scot  be  a  brither; 
And  ice* II  work  as  we  can,  and  we'll  win  ifwecan , 
For  the  sake  of  our  auld  Scotch  mither  / 

— ^this  piece  had  attained  a  great  success  at  the  Harmony  Clnb ; 
but  that  was  merely  because  Mr.  Jaap  had  managed  to  write  for 
it  an  eflfective  air,  that  could  be  easily  caught  up  and  sung  in 
chorus:  in  itself  there  was  no  simple,  natural  *lilt*  whatever. 
And  then,  again,  in  his  epistolary  rhymes  to  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances (alas !  that  was  all  over  now)  there  were  many  obvious 
qualities,  but  certainly  not  the  lyrical  one.  Here,  for  example, 
are  some  verses  he  had  sent  in  former  days  to  a  certain  Johnnie 
Pringle,  living  at  Tongue,  who  had  had  his  eye  on  a  young  lass 
down  Loch  I-ioyal  way : 

0  Johnnie,  leave  the  lass  alane  ; 
Her  mother  has  but  tliat  one  wean  ; 
For  a'  the  others  Iiave  been  ta'en, 
As  weel  ye  ken,  Johnnie. 

^Tis  true  Iter  bonnie  een  would  rive 
The  heart  o*  any  man  alive  ; 
And  in  the  husry  ^  she  would  thrive — 
/  grant  ye  that,  Johnnie, 

'  hosiy— housewifery,  ^ 
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But  wad  ye  tak  awa  the  Icus^ 
I  teU  ye  what  would  conie  to  pasa^ 
TJie  niotlier  soon  would  Jiae  the  grass 
Boon  li>er  auld  Iiead,  Johnnie, 

They've  got  80)ne  gear,  and  bit  o*  land 
That  well  would  hear  another  hand  ; 
,  Come  downfrae  Tongue,  and  take  your  stand 
By  LoyaVs  side,  Johnnie  I 

Y^d  herd  a  bit,  and  work  the  farm, 
And  keep  the  imdow-vnfe  frae  harm  ; 
And  wlia  would  keep  ye  snug  and  icarm 
In  lointer-time,  Johnnie  f — 

Tfhe  lass  hersel — tliat  Pll  be  sworn  ! 
And  bonnier  creature  ne*er  uxis  bom  : 
Come  down  tlie  stratJi  the  morrow's  morn, 
Your  best  foot  first,  Johnnie  ! 

Well,  there  may  be  wise  and  friendly  counsel  in  verses  snch  as 
these ;  but  they  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  musician 
who  would  adapt  them  for  concert-purposes.  No;  all  such 
lyrical  JTaculty  as  he  possessed  had  been  given  in  one  direction. 
And  yet  not  for  one  moment  was  he  tempted  to  show  Mr.  Jaap 
any  of  those  little  love-lyrics  that  he  had  written  about  Meenie — 
those  careless  verses  that  seemed  to  sing  themselves,  as  it  were, 
and  that  were  all  about  summer  mornings,  and  red  and  white 
roses,  and  the  carolling  of  birds,  and  the  whispering  of  Clebrig's 
streams.  Meenie's  praises  to  be  sung  at  the  Harmony  Club  ? — 
he  could  as  soon  have  imagined  herself  singing  there. 

One  wet  and  miserable  afternoon  old  Peter  Jaap  was  passing 
through  St.  Enoch  Square  when,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  he  ran 
against  the  big  skipper,  who  had  just  come  out  of  the  railway- 
station. 

*  Hallo,  Captain,'  said  the  little  old  man,  *  back  already  ? ' 
*Just  up  frae   Greenock;  and  precious  glad  to  be  ashore 

again,  I  can  tell  ye,'  said  Captain  McTaggart.  *  That  Mary  Jane  11 
be  my  grave,  mark  my  words ;  I  never  get  as  far  south  as  the 
Mull  o'  Galloway  without  wondering  whether  I'll  ever  see  Ailsa 
Craig  or  the  Tail  o'  the  Bank  again.  Well,  here  I  am  this  time ; 
and  I  was  gaun  doon  to  hae  a  glass  on  the  strength  o't — to  the 
widow's — ' 

*  We'll  gang  in  some  other  place,'  Mr.  Jaap  said.     *  I  want  to 
hae  a  word  wi'  ye  about  that  young  fellow  Strang.' 

They  easily  discovered  another  howf ;  and  soon  they  were  left 
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by  themselves  iu  a  little  compartment,  two  big  tumblers  of  ale 
before  them. 

*  Ay,  and  what's  the  matter  wi'  him  ? '  said  the  skipper. 

^  I  dinna  rightly  ken,'  the  little  old  musician  said,  ^  but  some« 
thing  is.    Ye  see,  I'm  feared  the  lad  has  no  muckle  siller — ' 

<  It's  a  common  complaint,  Peter ! '  the  skipper  said,  with  a 
laugh. 

*Ay;  but  ye  see,  the  maist  o*  us  hae  some  way  o'  leevin. 
That's  no  the  case  wi'  Bonald.  He  came  to  Glasgow,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  wi'  a  sma' bit  nest-egg:  and  he's  been  leevin  on  that  ever 
since — every  penny  coming  out  o'  his  capital,  and  never  a  penny 
being  added.    That's  enough  to  make  a  young  fellow  anxious.' 

*Ay?' 

*But  there's  mair  than  that.  He's  a  proud  kind  o'  chieL 
It's  just  wonderfu'  the  way  that  Mrs.  Menzies  humours  him,  and 
pretends  this  and  that  so  he'll  no  be  at  any  expense ;  and  when 
they  gang  out  driving  she  takes  things  wi'  her — and  a  lot  o' 
that  kind  o*  way  o'  working;  but  a*  the  same  there's  sma' 
expenses  that  canna  be  avoided,  and  deil  a  bit — she  says — will  he 
let  her  pay.  And  the  sma'  things  maun  be  great  things  to  him, 
if  he's  eating  into  his  nest-egg  in  that  way.' 

<  It's  easy  getting  out  o'  that  difficulty,'  said  the  big  skipper, 
who  was  of  a  less  sympathetic  nature  than  the  old  musician. 
<  What  for  does  he  no  stay  at  hame  ?  He  doesna  need  to  gaog 
driving  wi'  her  unless  he  likes.' 

^  It's  no  easy  getting  away  frae  Mrs.  Menzies,'  the  old  man 
said,  shrewdly,  ^  if  she  has  a  mind  to  take  ye  wi'  her.  And  she 
hersel'  sees  that  he  canna  afford  to  spend  money  even  on  little 
things ;  and  yet  she's  feared  to  say  anything  to  him.  Man, 
dinna  ye  mind  when  she  wanted  him  to  take  a  room  in  the 
house  P^^what  was  that  but  that  she  meant  him  to  have  his  board 
free  ?  But  no — the  deevil  has  got  some  o'  the  Hielan  pride  in 
him ;  she  was  just  feared  to  say  anything  mair  about  it.  And  at 
the  club,  too,  it's  no  every  one  he'll  drink  wi',  though  there's 
plenty  ready  to  stand  Sam,  now  that  Ronald  is  kent  as  a  writer 
p'  poetry.  Not  that  but  wi'  ithers  he's  ower  free — ay,  confound 
him,  he's  getting  the  reputation  o'  a  harum-scarum  deil — if  he 
takes  a  liking  to  a  man,  he'll  gang  off  wi'  him  and  his  neighbours 
for  the  time  being,  and  goodness  knows  when  or  where  they'll 
stop.  A  bottle  o'  whisky  in  their  pocket,  and  off  they'll  make  ; 
I  heard  the  other  week  o'  him  and  some  o'  them  finding  them- ' 
selves  at  daybreak  in  Helensburgh— naught  would  do  the  deevil 
the  night  before  but  that  he  maun  hae  a  sniff  o'  the  saut  sea-air ; 
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and  off  they  set,  him  and  them,  the  lang  night  through,  until  the 
daylight  found  them  staring  across  to  Boseneath  and  Kempoch 
Point.  He's  no  in  the  best  o'  hands,  that's  the  faot.  If  he  would 
but  marry  the  widow — ' 

<  What  would  Jimmy  Laidlaw  say  to  that  ? '  the  skipper  said, 
with  a  loud  laugh. 

*  Jimmy  Laidlaw  ?  He  hasna  the  ghost  o'  a  chance  so  long  as 
this  young  fellow's  about.  Kate's  just  daft  about  him ;  but  he's 
no  inclined  that  way,  I  can  see — unless  hunger  should  tame  him« 
Weel,  McTaggart,  I  dinna  like  to  see  the  lad  being  led  away  to  the 
mischief.  He's  got  into  ill  hands.  If  it's  the  want  o'  a  settled 
way  o'  leevin  that*s  worrying  him,  and  driving  him  to  gang  wild 
and  reckless  at  times,  something  should  be  done.  I'm  an  auld 
man  now ;  I've  seen  ower  many  young  fellows  like  that  gang  to 
auld  Harry ;  and  I  like  this  lad— I'm  no  going  to  stand  by  and 
look  on  without  a  word.' 

<  Ay,  and  what  would  ye  hiv  me  dae,  Peter  ?  Take  him  as  a 
hand  on  board  the  Mary  Jane.^ 

<  Na,  na.  The  lad  maun  gang  on  wi'  his  surveying  and  that 
kind  o'  thing — though  he  seems  less  and  less  to  think  there'll  be 
any  solid  outcome  frae  it.  But  what  think  ye  o'  this  ?  There's 
Mr.  Jackson  paying  they  professionals  from  week  to  week ;  and 
here's  a  fellow  wi'  a  finer  natural  voice  than  any  o'  them — ^if  it 
had  but  a  little  training ;  even  as  it  is,  the  club  likes  to  bear 
him  better  than  any  o'  them,  when  he  can  be  eggid  on  to  gieing 
them  a  song.  Well,  now,  why  shouldna  Jackson  pay  the  lad  for 
his  singing?' 

<  Not  if  he  can  get  it  for  nothing,  Peter ! ' 

•  But  he  canna — that's  just  the  thing,  man,'  retorted  the  other. 
*  It's  only  when  Ronald  has  had  a  glass  and  is  in  the  humour  that 
he'll  sing  anything.  Why  shouldna  he  be  engaged  like  the 
others  ?  It  would  be  a  stand-by.  It  would  take  up  none  o'  his 
time.  And  it  might  make  him  a  wee  thing  steadier  if  he  kent 
he  had  to  sing  every  night.' 

<  Very  well,  then,  ask  Tom  Jackson  about  it,'  the  big  skipper 
said.  *  Ye  may  say  it  would  please  the  members— I'll  back  ye 
up  wi'  that.  Confound  him,  I  didna  ken  the  deevil  had  got  his 
leg  ower  the  traces.' 

The  old  man  answered  with  a  cautious  smile : 

*Ye're  rough  and  ready,  McTaggart;  but  that'll  no  do. 
Bonald's  a  camstrairy  chiel.  There's  Hielan  blood  in  his  veins  ; 
and  ye  never  ken  when  his  pride  is  gaun  to  bleeze  oot  and  be  up 
the  lum  wi'm  in  a  fluff.' 
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*  Beggars  canna  be  choosers,  my  good  freen — ' 

*  Beggars  ?  They  Hielan  folk  are  never  beggars ;  they'll  rob 
and  plunder  ye,  and  fling  ye  ower  a  hedge,  and  rifle  your  pockets, 
but  deil  a  bit  o'  them  '11  beg.  Na,  na ;  we'll  have  to  contrive 
some  roundabout  way  to  see  how  he'll  take  it.  But  I'll  speak  to 
Jackson ;  now  that  I've  seen  you  it'll  be  no  jist  o'  my  ain  doing ; 
and  we'll  contrive  something,  I  doubtna.  Sae  finish  up  your 
beer.  Captain ;  and  if  ye're  gaun  doon  to  see  Mrs.  Menzies,  I'll 
gang  as  far  wi'  ye ;  I  havena  been  there  this  nicht  or  twa.' 

Now  that  was  an  amiable  and  benevolent  but,  as  it  turned  out, 
most  unfortunate  design.  That  same  night  Bonald  did  show  up 
at  the  Harmony  Club ;  and  there  was  a  little  more  than  usual  ^ 
hilarity  and  good  fellowship  over  the  return  of  the  skipper  firom 
the  perils  of  the  deep.  Laidlaw  was  there,  too ;  and  he  also  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  they  meant  to  approach 
Bonald,  to  see  whether  he  could  not  be  induced  to  sing  regularly 
at  these  musical  meetings,  for  a  stipulated  payment. 

Their  first  difficulty  was  to  get  him  to  sing  at  all ;  and  for  a 
long  time  he  was  good-humouredly  obdurate,  and  they  let  him 
alone.  But  later  on  in  the  evening,  one  of  his  own  songs  was 
sung — *  The  fisher  lade  are  hound  for  hame ' — and  was  received 
with  immense  applause,  which  naturally  pleased  him ;  and  then 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  talking  and  laughing  and  conviviality ; 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  skipper  called  to  him — 

^  Now,  Ronald,  lad,  tune  up ;  I  havena  heard  a  song  frae  ye 
this  three  weeks  and  mair;  man,  if  I  had  a  voice  like  yours 
wouldna  I  give  them — 

*  The  hoot  rocks  at  the  pier  0*  Leith, 

Fu*  hud  the  wind  hlaws/rae  the/erry  ; 
The  ship  rides  hy  the  Berwick  Law, 
And  I  maun  leave  my  honnie  Mary  / ' 

-^and  indeed    he  did,  in    this  loud    and  general  hum,  sing 
these  lines,  in  tones  resembling  the  sharpening  of  a  rusty  saw. 

*  Very  well,  then,'  Ronald  said.  *  But  I'll  sing  it  where  I  am 
—once  there's  quietness.    I'm  not  going  up  on  that  platform.' 

Of  course,  the  chairman  was  glad  enough  to  make  the 
announcement,  for  Ronald's  singing  was  highly  appreciated  by 
the  members ;  moreover  there  was  a  little  experiment  to  be  tried. 
3o  peace  was  restored ;  the  accompanist  struck  a  few  notes ;  and 
Ronald,  with  a  little  indecision  at  first,  but  afterwards  with  a 
clear-ringing  courage,  sang  that  gayest  of  all  parting-songs.  In 
the  hubbub  of  applauEe  that  fpllowe()  noQe  but  the  conspirators 
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Eaw  what  dow  took  place.  The  chairman  called  a  waiter,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  to  him  in  an  undertone ;  the  waiter  went  over 
to  the  table  where  Bonald  was  sitting  and  handed  him  a  small 
package;  and  then  Bonald  naturally  thinking  that  this  was 
merely  a  written  message  or  something  of  the  kind,  opened  the 
folded  piece  of  white  paper. 

There  was  a  message,  it  is  true — ^  with  T.  Jackson's  compli- 
ments.' And  there  was  also  a  sovereign,  and  a  shilling.  For  an 
instant  Bonald  regarded  this  thing  with  a  kind  of  bewilderment ; 
and  then  his  eyes  blazed;  the  money  was  dashed  on  to  the 
ground ;  and,  without  a  word  or  a  look  to  any  one  in  the  place, 
he  had  clapped  on  his  hat  and  stalked  to  the  door,  his  mouth  firm 
shut,  his  lips  pale.  This  glass-door  was  a  private  door  leading  to 
an  outer  passage  formerly  described  ;  the  handle  seemed  stiff  or 
awkward ;  so  by  main  force  he  drove  it  before  him,  and  the  door 
swinging  back  into  the  lobby,  smashed  its  glass  papels  against  the 
wall.  The  *  breenge ' — for  there  is  no  other  word — caused  by 
this  violent  departure  was  tremendous ;  and  the  three  conspirators 
could  only  sit  and  look  at  each  other. 

*  The  fat's  in  the  fire  now,'  said  the  skipper. 

^  I  wonder  if  the  guinea  '11  pay  for  the  broken  glass,'  said 
Jimmy  Laidlaw. 

But  it  was  the  little  old  musician,  whose  scheme  this  had 
been,  who  was  most  concerned. 

*  We'll  have  to  get  hold  o'  the  lad  and  pacify  him,'  said  he. 
^  The  Hielan  deevil !  But  if  he  doesna  come  back  here,  he'll  get 
among  a  worse  lot  than  we  are — we'll  have  to  get  hold  o'  him. 
Captain,  and  bring  him  to  his  senses.' 

Well,  in  the  end — after  a  day  or  two — Bonald  was  pacified ; 
and  he  did  go  back  to  the  club ;  and  resumed  his  relations  with 
the  friends  and  acquaintances  he  had  formed  there.  And  that  was 
how  it  came  about  that  Meenie's  married  sister — ^who  happened  to 
know  certain  members  of  the  Bev.  Andrew  Strang's  congregation, 
and  who  was  very  curious  to  discover  why  it  was  that  Meenie 
betrayed  such  a  singular  interest  in  this  mere  gamekeeper,  and 
was  repeatedly  referring  to  him  in  her  correspondence — added  this 
postscript  to  a  letter  which  she  was  sending  to  Inver-Mudal: 

*I  don't  know  whether  it  may  interest  you  to  hear  that 
Bonald  Strang,  Mr.  Strang's  brother,  whom  you  have  several 
times  asked  about,  is  dHnking  hmiaelf  to  deaths  and  that  in  th^ 
lowest  of  low  company.' 

(To  he  continued,) 
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as  seen  in  his  own  time. 

ris  a  Btatement  often  made,  sometimes  by  way  of  not  unjust 
regret,  or  even*  complaint,  that  the  actor*s  art  is  of  so 
evanescent  a  kind  that  when  he  has  left  the  stage,  when  his 
momentary  triumphs — triumphs  as  great  while  they  last  as  those 
that  greet  a  general  home  from  victory — ^are  over,  when  his 
genius  and  skill  no  longer  compel  the  listening  and  watching 
crowd  to  hang  on  his  words,  then  of  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  applause  and  success  nothing  remains  but  the  mere  shadow  of 
a  name.  He  was  a  great  actor,  some  will  tell  you,  either  from 
witness  or  hearing,  with  a  sigh  of  regret  for  his  departure, 
while  others  will  use  the  memory  of  his  feats  to  depreciate 
the  eflforts  of  all  who  follow  after  him.  Something  there  is, 
as  has  been  said,  in  this  contention  that  the  acting  vanishes 
with  the  actor;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  all  true.  Many 
skilful  hands  have  recorded  in  vivid  description  in  what  par- 
ticular, fashion  the  Garrick  of  to-day  has  acted  this  and  that 
part,  and  the  work  has  been,  in  some  instances,  so  carefully  and 
lovingly  done  that  the  dramatic  student  of  the  future  can  scarce 
&il  to  get  some  clear  idea  of  the  actor's  conception,  method,  and 
manner.  By  some  assuredly  not  unskilful  hands  the  same  thing 
was  done  more  than  a  century  ago  for  David  Garrick,  and  it  is 
chiefly  to  the  doing  of  it  that  this  paper  is  devoted.  We  may 
take  for  an  instance  his  Hamlet,  as  described  by  the  German 
critic  Lichtenberg,  who  wrote  to  his  friend  Boie  from  England  in 
October  1775. 

He  has  much  that  is  interesting  to  say  before  this  of  Garrick 
generally,  and  of  Garrick  in  other  special  parts,  but  I  must  now 
be  content  with  briefly  indicating  that  he  describes  Garrick  as  a 
model  of  strength  and  grace,  as  at  once  distinguished  from  the 
actors  around  him  by  the  intense  life  of  his  look,  movement,  and 
gesture,  and  as  compelling  as  if  by  magnetic  force  the  sympathy 
of  his  audience  with  every  passing  assumed  mood  of  his  own. 

*  Now,  my  dear  B.,  if,  after  what  I  have  told  you,  you  have 
been  able  to  picture  a  Garrick  to  yourself,  follow  me  with  him  in 
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one  or  two  scenes.  To-day,  because  I  am  somewhat  in  the 
humour  for  it,  I  will  take  the  one  out  of  Hamlet  where  the  Ghost 
appears  to  him.  You  know  this  scene  already  from  Mr.  Partridge's 
excellent  description  in  Fielding.  My  description  will  not  make 
the  other  superfluous,  but  only  explain  it. 

*  Hamlet  appears  in  black  attire,  the  only  one,  alas,  which  is 
still  worn  in  the  whole  court,  for  his  poor  father,  who  has  been 
scarcely  dead  a  couple  of  months.    Horatio  and  Marcellus  aooom- 
pany  him  in   uniform.    They   await   the  Ghost.    Hamlet  has 
folded  his  arms  and  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes.    It  is  a  cold 
night,  and  just  twelve  o'clock.    The  theatre  is  darkened,  and  the 
whole  audience  as  still  and  the  faces  as  motionless  as  if  they  had 
been  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  house.    At  the  extreme  end  of 
the  theatre  one  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.    Suddenly  as 
Hamlet  goes  rather  far  up  the  stage  somewhat  to  the  left,  with 
his  back  to  the  audience,  Horatio  starts.    <*Look,  my  lord,   it 
comes,"  says  he,  pointing  to  the  right  where  the  Ghost  is  stand* 
ing  immovable,  ere  one  is  even  aware  of  it.    At  these  words 
.    Garrick  turns  suddenly  round,  and  at  the  same  moment  staggen 
back  two  or  three  paces  with  trembling  knees,  his  hat  falls  to  the 
ground,  both  arms— especially  the  left— are  nearly  extended  to 
the  full,  the  hand  as  high  as  the  head,  the  right  arm  more  bent 
and  the  hand  lower,  the  fingers  spread  out  and  the  mouth  open« 
There  he  remains  standing,  with  legs  far  apart,  but  still  in  a 
graceful   attitude,  as  if  electrified,  supported   by  his  friends. 
His  features  express  such  horror  that  I  felt  a  repeated  shudder 
pass  over  me  before  he  began  to  speak.    The  almost  appalling 
silence  of  the  assembly,  which  preceded   this  scene  and  made 
one  feel  scarcely  safe  in  one's  seat,  probably  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  effect.     At  last  he  speaks,  not  with  the  beginning 
but  with  the  end  of  a  breath,  and  says  in  a  trembling  voice 
"Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us,"  words  which  com- 
plete whatever  may  yet  be  wanting  in  this  scene  to  make  it 
one  of  the  sublimest  and  most  terrifying  of  which,  perhaps, 
the  stage  is  capable.     The  Ghost  beckons  him ;  then  you  should 
see  him,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  Ghost,  while  yet 
speaking  to  his  friends,  break  loose  from  them,  although  they 
warn  him  not  to  follow,  and  hold  him  fast.    But  at  last    his 
patience  exhausted,  he  faces  them,  and  with  great  violence  tears 
himself  away,  and,  with  a  swiftness  which  makes  one  shudder 
draws  his  sword  on  them,  saying,  «  By  heavens,  I'll  make  a  ghost 
of  him  that  lets  me."    Then,  turning  to'  the  Ghost,'  he  holds  his 
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sword  out  J  "  Go  on ;  Til  follow  thee ;"  and  the  Ghost  moves  oflF, 
Hamlet  remains  standing  still,  his  sword  extended  before  him,  to 
gain  more  distance ;  and  when  the  audience  have  lost  sight  of 
the  Ghost,  he  begins  to  follow  him  slowly,  at  times  stopping,  and 
then  going  on  again,  but  always  with  his  sword  extended,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  Ghost,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  breathless, 
until  he,  too,  is  lost  behind  the  scenes.  You  may  easily  ima- 
gine what  loud  applause  accompanies  this  exit.  It  begins  as 
soon  as  the  Ghost  moves  off,  and  lasts  until  Hamlet  likewise  dis- 
appears.' 

In  a  second  letter  Lichtenberg  continues : — 

*  In  the  fine  soliloquy,  "  0  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would 
melt,**  &o.,  Garrick  is  completely  overpowered  by  the  tears  of 
just  grief  for  a  virtuous  father,  for  whom  a  frivolous  mother  no 
longer  wears  mourning,  nor  even  feels  grief,  at  a  time  when 
every  parasite  of  the  court  should  still  be  wearing  black — the 
most  unrestrained  of  all  tears,  perhaps  because  they  are  the 
only  alleviation  which  in  such  a  struggle  between  one  duty  and 
another  duty  an  honest  heart  can  procure.  Of  the  words,  ^^  so 
excellent  a  king,"  the  last  word  is  quite  inaudible ;  you  only  per- 
ceive it  by  the  motion  of  the  mouth,  which  closes  immediately 
afterwards  firmly,  and  trembling  with  agitation,  as  if  to  repress 
with  his  lips  the  only  too  clear  indication  of  the  grief  which 
might  unman  him.  This  way  of  shedding  tears,  which  shows  the 
whole  burden  of  inward  grief,  as  well  as  the  manly  soul  suffer- 
ing under  it,  carries  one  irresistibly  away.  At  the  end  of  the 
soliloquy  he  mixes  just  anger  with  his  grief;  and  once,  when  he 
strikes  out  violently  with  his  arm  to  give  emphasis  to  a  word  in 
his  indignation,  the  word  (to  the  surprise  of  the  audience)  re- 
mains unuttered,  choked  by  emotion,  and  only  follows  after  a  few 
seconds,  when  tears  begin  to  flow.  My  neighbour  and  I,  who 
had  not  yet  exchanged  a  word,  looked  at  each  other  and  spoke. 
It  was  irresistible.' 

As  to  the  celebrated  soliloquy,  *  To  be  or  not  to  be,*  &c. : 

^  Hamlet,  who,  as  I  have  already  reminded  you,  is  in  mourning, 
appears  here  with  thick,  loosened  hair,  some  of  it  hanging  over 
one  shoulder,  he  having  already  begun  to  play  the  madman ;  one 
of  his  black  stockings  is  half-way  down  his  leg,  showing  the  white 
understocking,  and  a  noose  of  red  garter  hangs  down  the  middle  of 
the  calf.  Thus  attired,  he  steps  slowly  forward  in  deep  thought, 
supporting  his  chin  with  his  right  hand,  and  the  elbow  of  the  right 
with  the  left,  looking  on  one  side  on  the  ground  in  a  dignified 
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manner.  Here,  taking  his  right  hand  away  from  his  chin,  bnt^  if 
I  mistake  not,  still  holding  it  supported  by  the  left,  he  utters  the 
words  **To  be  or  not  to  be*'  softly;  but  they  are  everywhere 
audible,  on  account  of  the  great  stillness,  and  not  through  the 
peculiar  gift  of  the  man,  as  some  of  the  papers  state. 

^  I  must  here  make  a  little  observation  on  the  text.  In  the 
fourth  line  of  this  soliloquy  some  propose  reading  ^^  against  assailing 
troubles"  instead  of  *^ against  a  sea  of  troubles,"  because  arms 
cannot  be  taken  against  a  sea.  Mr.  Garrick  nevertheless  says, 
*^  against  a  sea  of  troubles." 

*  The  graveyard  scene  is  suppressed  at  Drury  Lane.  At  Covent 
Garden  it  is  still  kept.  This  suppression  Garrick  should  not  have 
introduced.  Such  a  splendid  old  piece,  with  all  its  fine  characteristic 
raw  strength,  would  still  in  these  mealy-mouthed  times,  when 
even  the  language  of  nature  begins  to  give  way  to  conventional 
babble,  have  broken  the  fall  of  it  even  if  it  had  not  been  able  to 
uphold  it. 

^  I  must  pass  over  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes,  among 
others  that  ih  which  he  instructs  the  actors,  as  well  as  that  in 
which  he  thunders  into  his  mother's  heart  the  comparison  between 
hid  uncle  and  his  father  when  the  Ghost  appears ;  one  blow  upon 
another  before  one  has  yet  recovered.' 

As  to  Garrick's  treatment  of  Hamlet,  the  well-known  Tom 
Davies  has  these  passages,  the  first  one  relating  to  Hamlet's 
first  sight  of  the  Ghost : 

<  Taylor,'  Davies  writes,  ^  was  the  original  performer  of  Hamlet, 
and  his  excellences  in  that  character  were  so  remarkable  that  firom 
the  remembrance  of  them  Sir  William  Davenant  taught  Betterton 
a  lesson  which  gained  him  universal  and  lasting  reputation.  His 
manner  of  address  to  the  vision  is  recorded  by  Gibber  in  language 
so  lively  and  terms  so  apposite  that  the  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  them  quoted  here.'  Accordingly  Davies  quotes : — 
He  opened  the  scene  with  a  pause  of  mute  amazement;  then 
rising  slowly  to  a  solemn  trembling  voice,  he  made  the  Ghost 
equally  terrible  to  the  spectator  and  to  himself ;  and  in  the  descrip- 
tive part  of  the  natural  emotions  which  the  ghastly  vision  gave 
him,  the  boldness  of  his  expostulations  was  still  governed  by 
decency;  manly  but  not  raying,  his  voice  never  rising  to  that 
seeming  outrage  or  wild  defiance  of  what  he  naturally  revered. — 
<  And  in  this  manner  our  late  admirable  Boscius  (that  is,  Giurrick) 
addressed  the  vision.  Mr.  Macklin,  whose  judgment  merits  the 
utmost  deference,  differs  in  his  opinion  respecting  the  behaviour  of 
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Hamlet  to  the  Ghost  from  Betterton  and  Garriek.  With  pleasure 
I  have  heard  him  recite  the  speech  of  Hamlet  to  the  Ghost,  which 
he  did  with  much  force  and  energy.    After  the  short  ejaculation  of 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  1 

he  endeavoured  to  conquer  that  fear  and  terror  into  which 
he  was  naturally  thrown  by  the  first  sight  of  the  vision,  and 
uttered  the  remainder  of  the  address  calmly  but  respectfully  and 
with  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  as  from  one  who  had  subdued  his 
timidity  and  apprehension.  Mr.  Henderson,  a  most  judicious 
actor  and  accurate  speaker,  seems  to  have  embraced  a  method 
not  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Macklin.'  How  far  tradition  miay  be  per- 
mitted to  govern  in  this  question  I  will  not  say,  but  Downe,  the 
stage-historian,  in  his  peculiar  phrase,  informs  us  ^that  Mr. 
Betterton  took  every  particle  of  Hamlet  from  Sir  William 
Davenant,  who  had  seen  Taylor,  who  was  taught  by  Mr.  Shak- 
speare  himself.' 

One  very  singular  piece  of  business  used  by  Garriek  we  leanj 
from  an  anonymous  correspondent  and  admirer  of  Garriek,  who 
wrote  to  him,  dating  Dublin,  Aug.  12,  1742,  and  said,  amongst 
other  things,  this : — 

*  I  went  the  other  night  to  see  you  perform  the  part  of  Hamlet, 
and  do  indeed  think  that  you  got  a  great  deal  of  deserved  applause. 
I  doubt  whether  the  famous  Betterton  did  the  part  half  so  well 
the  first  time  he  attempted  it.  The  character  of  Hamlet  is  no 
small  test  of  a  man's  genius  where  the  action  is  inconsiderable  and 
the  sentiment  so  prevailing  and  remarkable  through  the  whole.  I 
own  that  upon  your  first  encounter  with  the  Ghost  I  observed 
with  some  astonishment  that  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  you 
spoke.     I  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  consider  that  these  words 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! 

f 

follow  upon  the  first  surprise,  and  are  the  immediate  effects  of  it. 
I  grant  you  that  a  little  pause  after  that  is  highly  proper ;  but  to 
repeat  them  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  tone  of  voice  with 
the  speech 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  t 

is  very  improper,  because  they  are  by  no  means  a  part  of  that 
speech.  You  certainly  kept  the  audience  in  a  strange  suspense, 
many  of  whom  I  suppose  were  afraid,  as  well  as  I,  that  you  wanted 
the  assistance  of  the  prompter.     There  is  one  thing  that  I  must 
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mention  which  I  think  has  but  a  very  ridicoloos  appearance, 
although  it  has  been  practised  by  everyone  that  I  have  seen  in 
that  character,  and  it  is  this :  when  the  Ghost  beckons  Hamlet  to 
follow  him,  he,  enraged  at  Horatio  for  detaining  him,  draws  his 
sword,  and  in  that  manner  follows  the  Ghost;  presently  he 
returns,  Hamlet  still  following  him  sword  in  hand,  till  the  Ghost 
says, 

I  am  thy  father's  spirit  1 

at  which  words  Hamlet,  with  a  very  respectful  bow,  sheathes  his 
sword,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  if  he  had  not  been  a  ghost 
upon  whom  he  could  depend  he  dared  not  have  ventured  io  put 
up  his  sword.' 

As  to  Oarrick's  treatment  of  Polonius,  Davies  has  some  re- 
marks which  will  now  seem  more  curious  than  true.  He  begins 
by  trying  to  make  out  that  Polonius  was  a  mere  doddering  fool, 
and  supports  this  view  by  *  the  constant  practice  of  the  stage,  from 
the  revival  of  jETamJtf^  soon  after  the  Bestoration,  to  this  day '  (1764) 
*  to  assign  Polonius  to  a  low  comedian.'  Then  he  says :  *Aboutfive- 
and-twenty  years  since,  Mr.  Garrick  had  formed  a  notion  that  the 
character  of  Polonius  had  been  mistaken  and  misrepresented  by 
the  players,  and  that  he  was  not  designed  by  the  author  to  excite 
laughter  and  be  an  object  of  ridicule.  He  imagined,  I  suppose, 
with  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  that  his  (Polonius*s)  false  reasoning 
and  false  wit  were  mere  accidents  in  character,  and  that  his  lead- 
ing feature  was  dotage  encroaching  upon  wisdom,  which,  by  the 
bye,  is  no  object  of  theatrical  satire  and  far  from  being,  what  is 
averred  by  the  great  commentator,  a  noble  design  in  the  author. 
Full  of  tiiis  opinion,  Mr.  Garrick  persuaded  Woodward  on  his 
benefit  night  to  put  himself  in  the  part  of  Polonius.  And  what 
was  the  consequence  ? — The  character,  divested  of  his  ridiculous 
vivacity,  appeared  to  the  audience  flat  and  insipid.  His  dress  was 
very  diflferent  from  what  the  part  generally  wore ;  the  habit  was 
grave  and  rich  cloth  of  scarlet  and  gold.  Whether  this  was  in 
imitation  of  some  statesman  of  the  times  I  will  not  be  positive, 
though  I  have  heard  it  so  asserted.  So  little  was  the  audience 
pleased  with  Woodward,  or  Woodward  with  himself,  that  he  never 
after  attempted  Polonius.' 

Of  Hamlet's  speech  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  of  which  the 
last  words  are 

The  play 's  the  thing 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  consoience  of  the  kiogi 
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Davies  writes: — *Here  it  must  be  owned  that  Garrick  rose 
superior  to  all  competition  (the  competition  refers  especially  to 
Spranger  Barry  and  to  Wilks).  His  self-expostulations  and  up- 
braidings  of  cowardice  and  pusillanimity  were  strongly  pointed  and 
blended  with  marks  of  contemptuous  indignation.  The  descrip- 
tion of  his  uncle  held  up  at  once  a  portrait  of  horror  and  derision. 
When  he  closed  his  strong  paintings  with  the  epithet  "  kmdlesB 
viUairij*  a  tear  of  anguish  gave  a  most  pathetic  softness  to  the 
whole  passionate  ebullition.  One  strong  feature  of  Hamlet'i 
character  is  filial  piety ;  this  Garrick  preserved  through  the  part. 
By  restoring  a  few  lines  which  preceding  Hamlets  had  omitted,  he 
gave  a  vigour  as  well  as  connection  to  the  various  members  of  the 
soliloquy.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  the  more  than  common 
attention  of  the  audience,  which  his  action  and  change  of  voice 
commanded  when  he  pronounced 

I  have  heard 
That  guilty  creatures  sitting  at  a  play, 

and  the  following  lines  to  the  end  of  the  act**  As  to  the  *  To  be  or 
not  to  be '  speech,  Davi6s's  remarks  on  Garrick  must  perforce  be 
taken  with  what  he  says  of  Wilks  and  Bany«  *  Wilks,*  he  writes, 
^  spoke  his  soliloquy  with  a  pleasing  melimcholy  of  countenance 
and  grave  despondency  of  action.  He  was  less  sldlful  in  the  utter- 
ance of  sentiment  than  passion.  His  greatest  fault  in  deportment 
proceeded  from  his  aptness  to  move  or  shift  his  ground.  It  was 
said  of  him  by  a  sour  critic,  that  he  could  never  stand  still.  This 
fault  he  could  never  entirely  free  himself  from,  though  often  put 
in  mind  of  it. 

*  Barry,  not  having  middle  tones  in  his  voice,  could  not  give 
the  requisite  grave  energy  to  sentiment,  he  was  therefore  obliged 
in  some  situations  of  character,  to  raise  his  powers  of  speech  above 
their  ordinary  tone.  Garrick,  by  an  expressive  countenance  and 
flexible  voice,  gave  full  force  to  this  meditation  on  futurity,  which 
he  pursued  through  all  their  progress  with  exquisite  judgment 
and  address.* 

We  come  now  to  the  scene  with  Ophelia,  ending  with  '  to  a 
nunnery  go.'  On  this  Da  vies  has  some  very  odd  observations. 
<  The  assumed  madness,'  he  writes,  '  with  Ophelia,  was,  by  Gar^ 
rick,  in  my  opinion,  made  too  boisterous.  He  should  have  remem- 
bered that  he  was  reasoning  with  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had 
professed  the  tenderness  of  passion.  Wilks  retained  enough  of 
disguised  madness,  but  at  the  same  time  preserved  the  feelings  of 
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a  lover  and  the  delicacy  of  a  gentleman.  Barry  was  not  so  violent 
as  Garricky  and  was  consequently  nearer  to  the  intention  of  the 
author.  Sheridan,  Smith,  and  Henderson,  have  all  in  this  scene 
avoided  a  manner  too  outrageous.'  Of  the  instructions  to  the 
players,  Davies  writes : — *  I  have  always  considered  the  advice  of 
Hamlet  to  the  players  as  Shakspeare's  legacy  of  love  to  his  fellows 
the  comedians,  such  he  called  them  in  his  lifetime  and  such  he 
termed  some  of  them  in  his  will.  Wilks,  I  believe,  never  spoke 
it ;  and  I  conjecture  it  was  omitted  from  the  death  of  Betterton 

till  the  good  taste  of  Garrick  revived  it In  giving 

instructions  to  his  own  society,  there  is  some  delicacy  required  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  actor,  who,  in  the  person  of  a  Prince,  takes 
upon  him  to  censure  and  reform  their  errors.  Mr.  Garrick 
delivered  these  theatrical  precepts  with  much  force  and  propriety, 
but  he  did  not  accompany  them  with  the  condescending  quality 
expected  from  the  high-bred  man  of  rank ;  he  rather  sustained 
the  office  of  a  stage-manager  and  consummate  master  of  the  art^ 
than  that  of  the  generous  friend  and  princely  monitor.  Mr. 
Henderson  has  in  this  scene  less  of  the  pedagogue  and  more  of 
the  gentleman.' 

Presently  we  find  a  note  on  the  lines 

For  some  must  laugh,  while  some  must  weep, 
Thus  runs  the  world  away. 

which  is  curious  in  itself,  and  will  seem  particularly  curious  to 
those  who  remember  or  who  have  read  of  Macready's  treatment 
of  the  same  lines.  ^  In  the  uttering  of  this  line  and  a  half,  it  was 
Garrick's  constant  practice  to  pull  out  a  white  handkerchief,  and 
twirl  it  round  with  vehemence.  This  action  can  incur  no  just 
censure  except  from  its  constant  repetition.'  Here  the  author 
goes  on  to  make  a  remark,  the  full  discussion  of  which  would  lead 
too  far  from  the  present  purpose — but  it  is  worth  quoting,  as  it  is 
curiously  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  acting  which  has  been  laid 
down  by  Diderot  and  other  masters  of  criticism,  and  has  been 
warmly  attacked  by  some  who  have  at  least  an  equal  right  to  be 
heard.  *  Garrick,'  says  Davies,  *  of  all  the  players  I  ever  saw,  gave 
the  greatest  variety  to  action  and  deportment ;  nor  could  I  help 
wondering  that  so  great  an  artist  should  in  this  instance  tie  him- 
self down  to  one  particular  mode,  when  his  situation  would  admit 
of  so  many.  This  conforming  to  an  uniform  method  of  action 
makes  the  whole  appear  a  lesson  got  by  rote  rather  than  the 
effort  of  genuine  feeling.'     Another  point  equally  curious  in  its 
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way  is  noted  by  Davles  as  to  Hamlet's  speech  while  the  King  is 
at  his  prayers.  *  The  first  actor,'  he  says,  *  who  rejected  this 
horrid  soliloquy  was  Mr.  Garrick.'  This,  however,  Grarrick  did  not 
always  do,  for  the  same  anonymous  correspondent,  before  referred 
to,  wrote  to  him,  dating  Dublin,  August  14,  1742,  to  complain  of 
his  leaving  out  on  this  occasion  the  directions  to  the  players, 
adding  this:  'I  wish  that  instead  of  it  you  would  omit  that 
abominable  soliloquy,  that  is  such  a  terrible  blot  and  stain  to 
a  character,  that,  were  it  not  for  that,  would  be  complete ;  I 
mean  that  part  where  Hamlet  comes  in  with  a  resolution  to 
kill  his  uncle,  but,  finding  him  at  his  prayers,  he  says  he 
will  not  do  it,  lest  he  should  do  him  a  piece  of  service  and 
send  him  to  heaven All  this  is  so  cruel  and  detest- 
able that  I  wish  it  had  never  come  into  Shakspeare's  thoughts  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  character.'  Of  the  same  speech,  Johnson 
wrote : — *  This  speech,  in  which  Hamlet,  represented  as  a  virtuous 
character,  is  not  content  with  taking  blood  for  blood  but  contrives 
damnation  for  the  man  he  would  punish,  is  too  horrible  to  be  read 
or  to  be  uttered.' 

To  none  of  these  commentators  did  it  occur  that  Hamlet 
might  be  really  &stening  on  an  excuse  for  delaying  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  almost  blunted  purpose.^ 

Of  the  scene  with  the  Queen  after  the  play,  Davies  notes 
justly,  but  without  mentioning  Grarrick  by  name,  that  the  kicking 
down  of  the  chair  on  the  Crhost's  appearance  is  a  poor  stage  trick, 
and  later  on  says  that  in  this  scene  Garrick  ^  had  an  ample  field 
to  display  that  fine  expression  of  countenance,  energy  of  speech, 
and  warmth  of  passion  for  which  he  was  so  justly  admired.  To 
argumentative  reproof  he  gave  full  vigour,  nor  was  he  deficient  in 
those  filial  regards  which  a  son  should  feel  for  a  mother  unhappily 
misled.  His  address  to  the  Ghost  was  reverentially  awful,  as  well 
as  transcendently  moving.  His  eye,  marked  with  grief  and  filial 
love,  pursued  the  melancholy  shade  to  his  exit.  His  recovery 
from  that  situation  was  characteristically  striking,  and  his  final 
exhortation  to  his  mother  ardent  and  pathetic'  Here  is  added 
a  remark  which  seems  again  to  some  extent  to  bear  out  Walpole's 
criticism  (^nor  could  he  be  a  gentleman.  His  Lord  Hastings  and 
Lord  Townley  were  mean ').    *  Except  in  the  delicacy  of  address 

*  In  the  same  way  it  has  not  occurred  to  other  commentators  that  Hamlet *8 
speech  to  Osric,  Act  v.,  sc.  2 :  *  Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in  you, 
&c.»'  owes  the  difficulties  they  have  found  in  understanding  it  solely  to  the  fact 
that  Hamlet  embellishes  his  really  simple  and  obvious  meaning  with  certain 
flourishes  to  mock  the  unconscious  Osric. 
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to  a  lady,  in  wkich  Wilks  and  Bany  excelled  all  mortals,  Crarrick 
was  in  this  scene  a  most  perfect  Hamlet.' 

To  go  back  for  a  moment,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
business  of  the  portraits  of  the  two  brothers,  Grarrick,  as  had  been 
the  constant  practice  of  the  stage  ever  since  the  Restoration,  pro- 
duced from  his  own  pocket  two  pictures  in  little.  Davies,  not 
noting  the  unlikelihood  of  HamleVs  carrying  about  his  uncle's 
miniature,  whether  for  the  express  purpose  of  this  scene  or  in 
order  to  pull  it  out  habitually  and  rail  at  it  at  leisure,  does  note 
that  he  cannot  conceive  how  the  graceful  attitude  of  a  man  could 
be  given  in  a  miniature.  He  suggests  that  there  should  be  two 
full-length  portraits  on  the  wall.  He  had  not  arrived  at  the 
humorous  excuse  made  by  our  present  day  Garrick,  that,  with  no 
visible  pictures,  those  of  the  audience  who  dislike  the  notion  of 
the  portraits  being  entirely  air- drawn,  might  conceive  them  to  be 
hung  on  the  invisible  fourth  wall  of  the  Queen's  room. 

To  conclude  with  Davies's  observations  on  Crarrick's  Hamlet, 
he  remarks  thus  upon  the  great  actor's  stage  version  of  the  play : 
*  Mr.  Garrick,  about  eight  or  nine  years  since,  oflFered  the  public 
an  amendment  of  Shakspeare's  Hamlet.  The  respect  which  the 
public  owed  to  so  eminent  a  genius  disposed  them  to  receive  his 
alterations  favourably.  The  first  act,  which  in  my  opinion  the 
author's  genius  carries  on  with  wonderful  rapidity,  he  had 
observed  was  immoderately  long;  for  this  reason  he  divided  it 
into  two,  the  first  ending  with  Hamlet's  determined  resolution  to 
watch  with  Horatio  and  Marcellus  in  expectation  of  seeing  the 
ghost  of  his  father.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  old 
third  act  was  extended  to  the  fourth.  Little  or  no  change  in 
language  or  scenery  was  attempted  till  the  fifth  act,  in  which 
Laertes  arrives  and  Ophelia  is  distracted,  as  in  the  old  play.  The 
plotting  scenes  between  the  King  and  Laertes  to  destroy  Hamlet 
were  entirely  changed,  and  the  character  of  Laertes  rendered 
more  estimable.' 

This  version  of  Hamlet  Garrick  did  not  publish,  as  he  did  his 
versions  of  other  old  plays  by  Shakspeare  and  other  authors, 
among  his  own  dramatic  works,  and  in  this  it  may  be  judged  that 
on  the  whole  he  did  wisely.  He  might  have  done  as  wisely 
perhaps  if  he  had  not  published  certain  other  travesties  of 
Shakspeare  which  he  produced.  There  is  his  Romeo  and  Jvlietj 
to  take  one  instance.  As  to  this.  Murphy  tells  us  that  *  Garrick 
saw  that  the  catastrophe  might  be  made  more  affecting  than  it 
was  in  the  original  play,  which  he  knew  was  founded  on  an 
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Italian  novel  written  by  Bandello.  • .  •  The  catastrophe,  as  it 
now  stands/  Murphy  proceeds  later  on  to  say,  ^is  the  most 
affecting  in  the  old  compass  of  the  drama.'  This  is  how  Grarrick 
arranged  the  catastrophe.  After  the  fight  with  Paris  in  the  last 
act,  many  lines  are  cut,  and  after  the  words  '  here's  to  my  love/ 
with  which  Borneo  drinks  the  poison,  this  is  inserted  :— 

Eyes,  look  your  last ; 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace ;  and  lips,  do  you 
The  doors  of  breath  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss  1 
Soft — she  breathes — she  stirs.     {Jtdiet  wdkef.) 

Jul.  Where  am  I  f    Defend  me  I 

2iom.  She  speaks,  she  lives — and  we  shall  still  be  blest ; 
My  kind  propitious  stars  o'erpay  me  now 
For  all  my  sorrows  past — rise,  rise,  my  Juliet, 
And  from  this  cave  of  death,  this  house  of  horror, 
Quick  let  me  snatch  thee  to  thy  Romeo's  arms, 
There  breathe  a  vital  spirit  in  thy  lips, 
And  call  thee  back  to  life  and  love.     (Takes  her  hand.) 

Jul  Bless  me !  how  cold  it  is !  who's  there ) 

Ham.  Thy  husband — 

'Tis  thy  Borneo,  Juliet ;  rais'd  from  despair 
To  joy  unutt'rable ;  quit,  quit  this  place 
And  let  us  fly  together.     (Brings  her  from  the  tomb,) 

Jul.  Why  do  you  force  me  so  1    I'll  ne'er  consent, 
My  strength  may  fail  me,  but  my  will's  unmoved — 
I'll  not  wed  Paris— Borneo  is  my  husband. 

Rom.  Her  senses  are  unsettled — ^heav'n  restore  'em, 
Bomeo  is  thy  hush  and — I  am  that  Borneo, 
Nor  all  the  opposing  pow'rs  of  earth  or  man 
Shall  break  our  bonds  or  tear  thee  from  my  heart. 

So  the  scene  goes  on  ujttil  Bomeo  says : — 
Fate  brought  me  to  this  place  to  take  a  last. 
Last  farewell  of  my  love,  and  with  thee  die. 

Jul.  Die  ) — was  the  Friar  false  f 

Rom.  I  know  not  that ; 

I  thought  thee  dead;  distracted  at  the  sight 
(Fatal  speed),  drank  poison,  kiss'd  thy  cold  lips. 
And  found  within  thy  arms  a  precious  grave ; 
But  in  that  moment*  oh ! 

JvZ.  And  did  I  wake  for  this  ? 

Rom.  My  powers  are  blasted, 
'Twizt  death  and  life  I'm  torn,  I'm  distracted  ! 
But  death's  strongest — and  must  I  leave  thee,  Juliet  ] 
Oh  cruel,  cursed  fate !  in  sight  of  heav'n. 
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Jul,  Thou  rav'st — lean  on  my  breast. 

Roni,  Fathers  have  flinty  hearts — no  tears  can  melt  'em. 
Nature  pleads  in  vain — children  must  be  wretched. 

Jtd.  Oh,  my  breaking  heart ! 

Rom.  She  is  my  wife — our  hearts  are  twin'd  together. 
Capulet  forbear — Paris,  loose  your  hold, 
Pull  not  our  heartstrings  thus — they  crack — they  break— 
Oh,  Juliet,  Juliet.     {Dies.) 

Then  Juliet  &int8  on  Borneo's  body  and  presently  afterwards 
dies,  stabbing  herself  with  his  dagger,  and  condescending  to  speak 
Shakspeare's  words, 

Oh  happy  dagger, 

This  is  thy  sheath,  there  rust  and  let  me  die  ! 

but  that  for  *rust '  sbe  substitutes  *  rest.' 

One  knows  not  which  to  admire  tbe  more,  the  happy  inspira- 
tion of  this  improvement  on  Shakspeare,  or  tbe  exquisite  treat- 
ment of  the  blank  verse  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  But  when  all 
is  said  in  this  sense  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Garrick,  like 
other  great  men,  could  not  be  entirely  free  of  the  faults  of  taste 
that  belonged  to  his  time,  and  that  he  did  rid  the  stage  of  many 
such  faults,  notably  in  the  case  of  Macbethj  which  so  astonished 
Quin  when  he  heard  Garrick  speaking  Shakspeare's  lines,  and  of 
which  the  great  Mrs.  Pritchard  is  reported  to  have  known  not  a 
line  beyond  her  own  part  in  the  prompter's  copy. 

Concerning  Macbeth  there  is  one  thing  noted  hy  Murphy 
regarding  Garrick's  conception  of  the  murder  scene,  which  may 
be  worth  attention,  and  that  is  that  he  played  it,  and  with 
approval,  as  a  representation  of  complete  terror.  ^  When  Gaiiick,' 
says  Murphy,  *  re-entered  the  scene  with  the  bloody  dagger  in  his 
hand,  he  was  absolutely  scared  out  of  his  senses ;  he  looked  like  a 
ghastly  spectacle,  and  his  complexion  grew  whiter  every  moment^ 
till  at  length,  his  conscience  stung  and  pierced  to  the  quick,  he 
said  in  a  tone  of  wild  despair 

.     .     •     .     This  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green — one  red.' 

It  seems  that  for  some  time  Garrick  adopted  the  vicious  read- 
ing, *  making  the  green  one — red.'  Murphy  claims,  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  first  to  support  the  better  reading. 

This  may  not  be  an  inconvenient  place  for  pointing  out  that 
Garrick,  like  every  other  actor  who  has  risen  to  the  topmost  place, 
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was  accused  of,  and  no  doubt  had,  what  we  call  mannerismsy  and 
that  he  seems  to  have  had  some  odd  tricks  in  his  elocution.  These 
are  pointed  out  by  the  excellent  Dublin  correspondent,  of  August, 
1742,  to  whom  if  Garrick  had  had  any  clue  to  his  address,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  in  pursuance  of  his  constant  and  courteous  custom, 
have  sent  an  answer.  *  The  first  thing  I  shall  mention,'  writes 
the  correspondent  (and  which  I  insist  upon  that  you  reform),  *  is 
your  false  pronunciation  of  several  words,  which  can  be  owing  to 
nothing  but  custom  and  prejudice  in  a  man  of  sense,  as  I  am  sure 
you  are.  In  your  last  performance  I  took  notice  of  several  false 
pronunciations,  many  of  which  I  have  forgotten.  The  words  that 
I  chiefly  remember  are  these:  matron,  Israel,  villain,  appal, 
Horatio,  wind;  which  you  pronounced  metron,  Iserel,  viUin, 
appeal,  Horetio,  and  the  word  wind  you  pronounced  short.  I 
cannot  imagine  what  your  objection  can  be  to  the  letter  a,  that 
you  should  change  it  into  an  6,  both  in  the  English  language  and 
the  Latin;  or  what  fault  you  can  find  with  the  English  word 
matron  that  you  should  be  obliged  to  make  it  Greek.  Does  not 
Horatio  sound  much  better  than  the  little  word  Horetio.  It  is 
said  that  Horatius  Codes  when  he  could  no  longer  withstand  the 
fury  of  his  enemies,  leaped  into  the  Tiber.  But  what  did  he 
this  for  ?  Was  it  not  for  a  name  ?  Yes,  surely,  but  never  for  the 
name  of  HoretiuaJ* 

Thus  history,  the  history  of  the  theatrical  stage,  as  of  the 
great  world  stage,  repeats  itself,  and  we  find  critics  less  kindly 
perhaps  than  this  one  of  Ganick's,  dwelling  with  no  less  trutb  it 
may  be,  if  with  less  justice,  upon  the  shortcomings  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Garrick's  successor  in  our  own  days. 

I  have  said,  and  record  suggests  the  assertion,  that  every 
actor  of  the  highest  mark  has  had  mannerisms  which  could  be 
detected.  But  these  mannerisms  do  not  prevent  a  man  from 
being  not  only  a  great  actor  (as  a  tragedian  of  limited  powers 
may  be  a  great  actor  in  some  half-dozen  parts  of  the  same  calibre), 
these  mannerisms,  I  say,  do  not  prevent  a  man  from  being  not 
only  a  great  actor  in  one  line  of  part,  but  also  a  great  imperson- 
ator— a  brilliant  painter  of  living  portraits  of  varying  kinds.  And 
here  in  Garrick's  case  may  be  found  a  proof  of  this  in  comparing 
what  has  been  quoted  about  his  peculiar  speech  with  what  the 
Eev.  T.  Newton  wrote  to  him  in  1741 :  *I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  before  of  writing  to  you  to  tell  you  how  highly  I  was 
pleased  with  your  acting  of  King  Lear,  and  it  is  not  only  my 
opinion,  but  several  good  judges  I  know,  and  particularly  one  of 
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the  Masters  of  Westminster  School,  and  one  of  the  Chief  Clerks 
in  the  Treasury,  say  that  you  far  exceed  Booth  in  that  character, 
and  even  equal  Betterton.  The  thing  that  strikes  me  above  all 
others  is  that  variety  in  your  acting,  and  your  being  so  totally  a 
different  man  in  Lear  from  what  you  are  in  Richard.  There  is  a 
sameness  in  every  other  actor,  Gibber  is  something  of  a  coxcomb 
in  everything,  and  Wolsey,  and  Syphax,  and  lago,  all  smell  strong 
of  the  essence  of  Lord  Foppington.  Booth  was  a  philosopher  in 
Cato,  and  was  a  philosopher  in  everything  else.  His  passion  in 
Hotspur  and  Lear  was  much  of  the  same  nature,  whereas  yours 
was  an  old  man's  passion  and  an  old  man's  voice  and  action ;  and 
in  the  four  parts  wherein  I  have  seen  you,  Richard,  Chamonty 
Bayes,  and  Lear,  I  never  saw  four  actors  more  different  from  one 
another  than  you  are  from  yourself.' 

Here  we  have,  dating  back  to  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
one  of  many  testimonies  to  the  truth  that  individuality  is  not 
necessarily  a  synonym  for  sameness  or  monotony  in  any  art.  It 
is  not  so,  as  we  know,  in  painting,  it  is  not  so  in  music,  it  is  not  so 
in  writing,  it  is  not  so  in  sculpture ;  why  should  it  be  so  in  the 
one  art  which  mi^st  trust  to  its  sister  arts  for  perpetuation,  the 
art  of  acting? 

The  question  is  perhaps  needless,  but  it  seems  worth  while  to 
put  it  at  a  time  when  the  revival  both  of  acting  and  criticism  (which 
naturally  react  upon  each  other)  is  as  yet  young  in  this  country, 
and  when  in  consequence  of  that  very  youth  there  is  a  certain  con- 
fusion and  crowding  of  newly-born  or  newly-re-bom  ideas — when, 
in  short,  one  hears  it  constantly  said,  ^Mr.  So-and-so  may  be  a  very 
great,  or  a  very  clever  actor,  but  then  he  is  always  Mr.  So-and-so.' 
Precisely.  Would  he  be  a  very  great  or  very  clever  actor,  or  a 
very  great  or  very  clever  follower  of  any  of  the  other  arts,  if  he  were 
not  always  Mr.  So-and-so  ?  It  is  his  individuality  that  has  made 
us  feel  his  talent  or  his  genius,  or  both,  and  when  he  loses  that 
individuality,  then  it  will  be  time  for  him  to  leave  whatever  art 
he  professes  and  follows.  An  artist  of  any  kind  who  has  nothing 
but  individuality  is  doomed  to  comparative  failure.  An  artist  of 
any  kind  who  has  everything  but  individuality  is  doomed  in  a 
like  way.  Out  of  being  nothing  but  yourself,  nothing  can  come ; 
out  of  being  everything  but  yourself,  nothing  can  come.  Genius 
and  the  highest  talent,  two  terms  on  the  distinction  between  which 
we  need  not  now  dwell,  hit  the  just  mean  and  deservedly  com- 
mand in  varying  degrees  success  and  admiration. 

Walter  Merries  Pollock. 
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Too  Soon. 


Too  soon,  too  soon ! 
For  but  last  month  was  lusty  June 
With  life  at  swinging  flood  of  tide ; 
Nor  seems  it  long  since  May  went  by 
With  Love  and  Hope  at  either  side ; 
And  now  'tis  only  late  July, 
And  yet,  alas,  methinks  I  hear — 

Too  soon,  too  soon — 
Death  whisper  in  the  fading  trees ; 
And  when  the  sun's  red  light  is  gone, 
And  Night  unfolds  her  mysteries. 
With  failing  heart  almost  I  fear 
In  garden  plots  remote  and  lone 
To  find  the  dreadful  Shadow  near — 

Too  soon,  too  soon  ! 


George  Milxek. 
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Eulalie. 

By  the  Author  of  *Mrs.  Jerningham's  Journal.' 

CHAPTER  I. 

TWO  girls  stood  together  at  a  window,  hand  in  hand.  They 
both  of  them  performed  the  duty  of  girLs  in  being  pretty. 
One  of  them  was  tall  and  slight,  with  dark  eyes  and  smoothly 
braided  hair,  which  only  escaped  from  being  black  by  the  burnished 
light  upon  it.  Her  features  were  classic  and  statuesque,  and  she 
looked  like  the  stuff  out  of  which  a  heroine  (not  of  a  novel) 
might  be  made.  The  other  was  petite  in  all  ways,  and  the  very 
embodiment  of  childlike  innocence.  Her  figure  was  prettily 
rounded,  her  feet  and  hands  small,  yet  the  latter  dimpled  and 
rosy  as  a  babe's,  her  gold-flaxen  hair,  refusing,  to  lie  on  her  head, 
waved  and  frizzed  itself  out  into  the  most  charming  excrescences ; 
her  eyes,  blue  as  the  skies,  or  as  the  loveliest  colour  on  a  china 
plate,  or  as  a  forget-me-not,  or  any  other  symbol  and  essence  of 
blueness,  were  saucy,  cloudless,  and  passionless  as  when  they  shone 
in  the  face  of  a  little  six  years  old  maiden ;  her  nose  with  that 
slight  tendency  to  the  retroicssSe  which  is  irresistible ;  her  mouth 
like  a  cherry,  and  her  complexion  milk  and  roses. 

It  was  raining  slightly,  but  it  may  be  that  the  woods  and  the 
mountains  that  were  to  be  seen  from  the  window  looked  all  the 
prettier  through  the  soft  mist.  It  was  at  Spa,  in  the  Hotel 
Splendide. 

These  two  girls  were  not  relations  or  even  friends  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word.  They  were  travellers  coming  in  different 
directions,  who  met  by  chance  only  two  days  before  ;  but  as  they 
immediately  discovered  that  they  were  kindred  spirits — of  course, 
as  they  had  never  met  before,  they  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each 
other. 

The  dark-eyed  heroine  was  the  daughter  of  a  country  clergy- 
man, and  the  two  were  travelling  together  in  that  happy  manner 
common  to  English  fathers  and  daughters.     She  had  the  bearing 
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of  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  could  talk  of  its  trials  and  tempta- 
tions uncommonly  well.  She  considered  herself  old  at  twenty, 
yet  in  reality  she  was  the  most  inexperienced  and  innocent  of 
youthful  maidens. 

*  Ah ! '  fehe  Said  to  her  new  friend,  *  you  trusted  me  the  first 
momentyou  saw  me.  You  are  so  young,  dear.  I  would  give  a 
good  deal  to  be  as  young  and  fresh  as  you  are.' 

*  And  did  you  not  trust  me  ?  '  replied  the  other,  with  a  little 
glance  of  tender  reproach  in  her  blue  eyes. 

*  You  ? — ^yes,*  laughed  Rhoda  Gray ;  *  I  should  think  I  trufited 
you !  Why,  you  child,  anyone  would  doubt  a  baby  as  soon  as 
you.  The  reason  why  I  love  you  is  because  you  are  such  a  new, 
innocent  little  darling,'  and  she  stooped  lovingly  and  kissed  the 
sweet  child-fece  turned  up  towards  her.  > 

The  pretty  dimpled  hand  stroked  her  cheek. 

*  And  you  are  a  queen,'  the  child  said.  *  You  know  everything. 
You  know  that  world  into  which  I  have  never  been.  •  Oh,  it  must 
be  grand  to  be  you ! ' 

Ehoda  shook  her  head  gravely. 

*  I  don't  know,'  she  said  with  a  sorrowful  accent ;  *  it  is  not  so 
grand  after  all.  One  loses  as  much  as  one  gains  by  that  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  Eulalie.' 

For,  to  add  to  all  the  pretty  child's'  other  charms,  her  name 
was  Eulalie. 

'  But  you  said  you  were'  to  tell  me  something  this  evening- 
it  gi*eat,  grfeat  secret.  Oh,  Rhoda,  be  quick  !  I  love  secrets,  an^d 
no  one  ever  told  me  one.' 

*  Well,  you  know  we  expect  a  friend  to-night ;  and  he  is  som^ 

one  who — he — in  fact Ah,  Eulalie!  did  you  ever  hear  of 

lovers,  and  of  people  being  engaged  to  one  another  ?  *    ^ 

Eulalie  clapped  her  hands  in  glee. 

*Yes,  yes,'  she  cried,  *  I  have  heard  o{  such  things,  but 
seen  them — never!  Do  you  mean  it,  Rhoda?  Do  you  really 
tnean  it?  Is  it  your  Lover  that  is  coming-?  Shall  I* actually 
know  an  Engaged  Couple? '  - 

Rhoda  sighed  wistfully,  and  looked  with  sad  admiration  at  her 
friend,  as  she  laughed,  dancing  round  her  and  clapping  her  handsw 

*  Ah,  that  freshness ! '  she  murmured.  *  And  I  am  accustomed 
to  everything  and  know  all  about  it.     Yes,  dear,  I  am  engaged.' 

*  What  is  he  like  ?  Who  is  he  ?  Is  he  handsome  ?  Js-  he 
nice  ?     Is  he  your  fether's  Curate  ?  ' 

*No,  he  is  not  my  father's  Curate.     I  sometimes  wish  he- was. 
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I  Bhould  like  to  spend  my  life  in  sweet  coimtiy  places,  tKe  wife  of 
a  man  who  had  taken  on  himself  the  service  of  God.  A  cleigy* 
man's  wife  is  so  safe*  All  her  duties  are  laid  out  for  her ;  she  is 
circled  round  by  them.' 

*  Ah,  yes,  it  would  be  sweet — sweet,'  said  the  admiring  listener, 
and  her  blue  eyes  swam  with  innocent  joy  at  the  picture. 

*  But  Mr.  Woodford  lives  in  London,'  continued  Bhoda.  *  He 
is  a  barrister ;  he  is  of  good  family ;  he  has  large  private  means ; 
and  being,'  with  a  little  air  of  pride,  ^  remarkably  clever,  he  makes 
a  fortune  by  his  profession.  So  it  is  a  very  diBFerent  life  from 
what  I  should  covet,  you  see,  Eulalie.  A  large  house  in  Eaton 
Square,  and  the  daily  round  of  a  woman  of  fashion.' 

<  And  what  is  his  christian  name  ? '  asked  little  Eulalie. 

*  Ah,  you  child,'  sighed  the  woman.  ^  All  these  advantages 
pass  by  you  like  the  idle  wind  that  you  regard  not,  and  you  only 
think  of  his  name.    It  is  not  a  bad  name.    It  is  Vere.' 

*  Oh  yes ;  Vere  Woodford  is  a  delightful  name.' 

Bhoda's  father  entered  the  room.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man 
of  not  more  than  forty-five  years  of  age,  having,  like  most  clergy- 
men, married  earlier  in  life  than  he  had  any  right  to  do,  but  not, 
like  most  gentlemen  of  that  profession,  surrounded  himself  with  a 
dozen  mouths  to  feed,  for  the  young  wife  had  died  in  giving  birth 
to  the  first  baby,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  two  Rhodas  Mr.  Gray 
had  never  taken  to  himself  another  wife.  He  looked  very  kindly 
at  the  girls,  but  his  eyes  rested  perhaps  longest  and  with  most 
interest  on  the  little  child-friend  his  daughter  had  lately  acquired. 

*  Will  you  mend  my  gloves,  dear  ?  '  he  said  to  Bhoda.  *  I 
have  left  them  on  the  table  in  my  room ;  there  are  two  big  holes 
in  them.' 

*  Oh,  I  should  like  to  mend  your  gloves,*  cried  Eulalie,  as  his 
girl  flew  to  obey  him. 

He  sat  down  by  her  side,  continuing  to  look  very  kindly  at 
her. 

*  I  shall  be  a  lonely  old  fellow  when  that  dear  creature  has 
left  me.' 

*  Old  ?  *  cried  Eulalie,  in  her  childlike  Innocent  astonishment. 
'  Oh  yes ;  are  you  really  old  ?  It  never  seetned  so.  But  I  can*t 
^vnk  how  she  can  make  up  her  mltid  to  le^ve  you.  I  am  so  sur- 
prised at  her  marrying.  I  can  excuse  unhappy  girls  doing  so  ;  but 
her  life  must  be  just  the  very  happiest  on  earth.  And  she  is 
going  to  leave  it ! ' 

*  Human  nature,  iny  dear  j  or  hither  jft^aifttr^.   The  birds  leave 
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their  sntig  little  nests  and  parents'  sheltering  wing  to  build  homes 
for  themselves  and  take  mates.' 

^  Ah,  I  never  knew  a  parent's  sheltering  wing.'  And  two  large 
tears  welled  out  of  the  blue  eyes  and  rolled  down  the  poor  child's 
cheeks. 

<I  should  like  to  give  you  one,'  cried  he,  a  kindly  colour 
stealing  into  his.  *  At  any  rate,  I  do  hope  you  will  come  home 
with  us  and  stay  till  JRhoda  is  married.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the 
best  thing  for  you.' 

*  How  good  you  are  I  What  a  delicious  plan !  Yes,  that  will 
be  a  treat  of  treats.' 

*  You  must  write  to  your  guardian  and  arrange  it.  You  see 
it  is  impossible  you  can  stay  on  here  in  this  way.  Have  you  heard 
firom  him  since  your  troubles  ?  ' 

*  Not  yet,  but  every  jwst  may  bring  me  a  letter.' 

Poor  little  Eulalie's  troubles  had  indeed  been  great,  and  she 
had  been  fortunate  in  falling  in  with  such  good  people  and  kind 
friends  as  Mr.  Gray  and  his  daughter. 

On  the  first  day  that  they  arrived  at  Spa,  they  had  seen  her. 
She  had  glided  into  the  public  drawing-room  before  dinner,  and 
glancing  round  her  seemed  at  once  to  see  where  protection  was 
to  be  found,  and  sat  timidly  down  on  the  same  sofa  with  Bhoda. 
At  first  the  girls  did  not  speak  ;  Ehoda  thought  she  was  waiting 
for  her  party.  But  when  the  gong  sounded  and  everybody  went 
in  to  the  tahle^hdtej  the  pretty  girl  rose,  sat  down  again,  glanced 
round  her,  and  looked  ready  to  cry. 

Nothing  more  bewitching  or  pathetic  could  be  imagined,  and 
Bhoda  and  her  father  were  equally  struck  by  her. 

*  Are  you  expecting  anyone  ?  '  the  father  asked,  gently. 

She  shook  her  liead.  *  May  I  sit  next  you  ? '  she  begged, 
with  an  innocent  earnestness  as  if  her  life  depended  on  the  answer. 

Both  father  and  daughter  expressed  their  willingness  and 
pleasure,  and  during  dinner-time  she  told  them  her  little  story. 

She  was  the  only  child  of  an  English  officer  who  had  entered 
the  Austrian  service,  married  a  Countess,  and  settled  abroad  at  an 
old  castle  belonging  to  his  wife,  where  Eulalie's  childhood  had 
been  spent.  She  spoke  beautiful  English,  but  with  a  slight  and 
very  attractive  foreign  accent.  Her  father  had  always  been  very 
particular  about  her  English.  Her  childhood  had  been  passed  in 
the  most  profound  retirement,  and  it  was  her  utter  ignorance  of 
the  world  and  its  ways,  of  cities  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  that 
took  Bhoda's  fancy  irresistibly.    Poor  child;  both  her  parents 
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had  died,  arid  left  her  in  the  guardianship  6f  an  uncle  of  her 
mother's,  but  living  quite  alone  with  the  governess  who  had  trained 
her.  She  remained  at  home  for  a  year  or  two,  seeing  no  one  bat  her 
governess ;  and  then,  that  lady's  health  having  failed,  the  doctor 
had  sent  them  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  hot  baths.  This  was  Eulalie's 
first  glimpse  of  the  world,  and  she  was  quite  willing  to  enjoy  her- 
self with  childish  enjouement  when  Madame  Scudamore  sud- 
denly became  worse  and  died  after  a  few  days*  illness.  EulahVs 
grief  was  not  profound,  for  her  governess  had  not  been  an  attaching 
petson,  but  her  terror  was  great,  and  thjB  horror  of  the  place 
where  the  event  had  happened  overwhelmed  her.  Her  mother 
had  relations  at  Spa,  and  on  impulse  she  came  there — anywhere 
to  be  away  from  Aix,  anywhere  in  search  of  kindred  or  friends. 
But,  alas,  the  relations  she  had  need  of  had  long  ago  quitted  the 
place,  and  th6  poor  little  creature  found  herself  quite  alone. 
What  would  have  become  of  her  if  she  had  not  fallen  in  with  this 
kindly  English  clergyman  and  his  daughter  ?  She  had  written  to 
the  Baron,  her  guardian,  as  soon  as  Madame  Scudamore  died ; 
but  he  was  in  Norway,  and  meantime,  while  awaiting  his  answer, 
she  did  not  know  where  to  turn  or  what  to  do. 

While  telling  her  story,  and  in  the  course  of  the  close  inter- 
course that  followed,  one  or  two  things  came  out  inicidentallj, 
more  from  what  she  said  without  thinking  than  from  what  she 
consciously  told.  One  was  her  complete  ignorance  of  the  world,  of 
money  matters,  and  of  how  to  manage  her  aflfairs — ^her  ignorance 
even  of  there  being  such  things  as  money  matters,  or  afiairs  to 
manage.  And  another  was,  that  she  was  extremely  rich.  Not 
only  were  her  mother's  castle  and  large  estate  hers,  but  an  income 
independent  of  land  was  to  be  hers  also. 

'  *  Three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  of  something  or  other, 
Sladame  Scudamore  said  I  should  have  when  I  came  to  the  right 
age.  What  could  she  mean  by  that  ?  I  quite  forget  what  the 
age  is ;  and  isn't  it  odd  to  give  money  at  one  age  more  than 
another  ? ' 

But  even  while  telling  these  things,  the  child  evidently  hardly 
understood  their  meaning,  and  did  not  give  them  a  thought.  This 
was  not  so  much,  it  appeared,  from  a  generosity  of  disposition  or 
a  disregard  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  as  from  an  ignorance 
as  complete  as  if  she  was  only  eight  instead  of  eighteen. 

When  her  hotel  bill  was  brought  her,  the  day  after  she  had 
made  the  Grays'  acquaintance,  by  which  time  her  friendship  with 
Bhoda  was  at  once  tender  and  complete,  she  was  bewildered  and. 
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did  not  know  what  to'  do  with  it;  Madame  Scudamore  had 
»ntinged  everything  of  this  kind  without  a  word  to  her.  She 
had  found  money  in  her  governess's  desk  which  had  brought  her 
to  Spa ;  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  give  money  for  all  these  things 
she  had  no  doubt  she  should  find  more  if  she  looked  for  it — 
there  had  always  been  heaps  of  money  for  everything  whenever  it 
was  wanted.  Indeed  her  dresses  were  a  corroboration  of  what  she 
said,  and  showed  that  it  was  not  her  ignorance  made  her  imagine 
riches  where  they  did  not  exist,  for  they  were  numerous  and  much 
richer  and  handsomer  than  are  usually  worn  by  so  young  a  girl. 
But  then  her  mother  was  an  Austrian  Countess,  and  perhaps  she 
was  one  too  in  her  mother's  right  ?  No,  that  she  was  not,  she 
declared.  She  was  an  Englishwoman.  Her  father  had  always 
impressed  that  on  her.     She  was  Miss  Fair&z. 

When  she  looked  over  the  bill  with  Mr.  Gray  and  Rhoda,  she 
was  amused  and  a  little  put  out. 

*  It  seems  rather  mean  charging  for  every  scrap  of  food  one 
eats — dinner,  luncheon,  breakfast — all  put  down.  And  look  here, 
even  a  cup  of  tea  I  had  the  first  evening  I  came  !  How  odd ;  is 
not  it  ? ' 

Mr.  Gray  gravely  explained  to  her  that  at  hotels,  just  as  in 
shops,  no  one  would  give  her  anything  without  receiving  money 
ih  exchange  for  it.  But  while  he  made  his  grave  explanations  he 
looked  at  her  sweet  &ce  with  delighted  eyes,  and  the  comers  of 
his  mouth  kept  twitching  with  suppressed  smiles.  Then  she  ran 
away  to  fetch  the  money  to  pay  for  her  bilL 

<  Is  she  not  delicious  ?  '  demanded  Bhoda  of  her  father  with 
enthusiasm. 

*  The  dearest  little  thing  \  ever  met,'  was  the  equally  en- 
thusiastic reply.     ^  It  makes  one  feel  young  again  to  look  at  her.' 

She  came  back  pretty  soon  to  tell  them  that  she  could  only 
find  a  few  francs.  She  did  not  seem  in  the  least  distressed, 
because  she  really  did  not  understand  the  situation;  but  Mr. 
Gray  quite  shivered  when  he  thought  of  what  trouble  she  might 
have  been  in  if  she  had  not  come  across  him.  However,  he  con- 
soled himself  with  the  reflection  that  if  it  had  not  been  him  it 
would  have  been  somebody  else.  Hearts  are  not  made  of  flint, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  people  in  the  hotel  who  would  have 
protected  her.  He  rejoiced  in  his  luck,  that  had  brought  her 
to  them,  rather  than  to  anyone  else,  the  first  day. 

*  Is  it  not  odd  there  is  no  money,  when  there  was  always  more 
than  we  could  use  ? '  she  asked  innocently. 
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*  Did  she  keep  her  boxes  and  bags  locked  ? ' 

*  Oh  no,  why  should  she  ?  What  was  the  use  of  locking  boxes 
and  bags  ?  That  was  done  only  to  prevent  things  fix>m  tumbling 
out  in  the  train,  was  it  not  ? ' 

*  Well,  not  exactly '  (here  the  comers  of  Mr.  Gray's  mouth 
twitched  again).  *  Everybody  in  the  world,  unfortunately,  was  not 
quite  honest,  and  it  was  better  to  lock  money  up,  for  fear  it  might 
be  stolen.' 

*  Oh ! '  The  blue  eyes  opened  very  widely  at  this.  That  had 
never  occurred  to  her,  and  she  would  take  care  in  future.  Did 
he  think  all  her  money  had  been  stolen  ?  Then  Mr.  Gray  asked 
if  Madame  Scudamore  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  cheques,  and 
did  she  know  who  their  banker  was  ?  But  cheques  and  bankers 
were  quite  beyond  Eulalie  Fairfax.  She  had  never  heard  of 
either.  So  Mr.  Gray  paid  her  bill  and  proposed  to  be  her  banker 
himself  till  she  received  funds  from  her  guardian. 

'  But  to  return  to  the  sofa  where  we  left  the  poor  child  sitting 
with  her  kind  friend. 

*  You  see,'  he  said,  *  we  shall  only  be  here  a  day  or  two  longer. 
We  are  only  waiting  for  Woodford  to  join  us,  who  has  been 
abroad  on  business,  and  then,  after  three  days  of  sight-seeing,  we 
all  go  home  together.  Now  it  would  be  impossible  to  leave  you 
alone,  and  we  should  be  so  pleased  if  you  will  come  back  with  us.* 

*  I  don't  see  how  I  could  live  without  you  now,'  she  replied 
simply.  *  It  feels  to  me  we  have  always  been  together.  I  can 
hardly  believe  we  are  only  new  friends.' 

.  ^  I  have  just  the  same  feeling,'  he  cried  with  eagerness,  *  and 
I  believe  in  such  feelings,  Eulalie.  They  really  make  new  friend- 
ships old,  doing  the  work  of  time  in  a  better  way  than  time  itself 
can.  I  always  had  faith  in  them.'  Had  you,  Mr.  Gray  ?  Never 
mind,  for  you  certainly  think  you  had.  *  And  indeed  I  hope  we 
never  shall — I  do  not  see  why  we  ever  should — separate,  lose 
sight  of  each  other.'    He  stammered  and  hesitated  a  little. 

*  Oh,  would  it  not  be  nice  for  me  to  live  with  you  when  Bhoda 
is  married  ? '  she  asked  with  great  joy  in  her  face,  as  the  thought 
suddenly  struck  her.  *  I  could  mend  your  gloves  then,  you  know,' 
she  added  simply. 

He  looked  very  earnestly  at  her  and  coloured  very  deeply  as 
he  did  so. 

*  I  have  thought  of  that  too,'  he  s^iid  with  a  certain  dryness 
of  manner, 
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*  Then  let  me  do  it,*  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands  in  that 
pretty  childish  way  of  hers, 

*  When  Bhoda  is  married,'  he  said  thoughtfully.  *  Were  you 
ever  at  a  marriage,  Eulalie  ?  * 

*  At  a  marriage — a  wedding  ?  Oh  no.  I  have  never  been  at 
anything,  you  know.    Bhoda's  will  be  the  first.' 

*  And  perhaps  your  own  will  be  the  second  ?  ' 

*  Mine  ?  Oh  no,  please  not ;  please  do  not  say  so.  I  must 
never  marry — never  at  all.  How  can  I  live  with  you  if  I  do  ? 
and  I  want  to  do  nothing  but  that.  Oh,  I  am  so  happy  in  the 
thought !  Why  do  you  take  it  from  me  ?  But  perhaps,'  suddenly, 
*  you  will  marry  yourself,  and  then  you  will  not  want  me.' 

*  But,  my  dear  child,  I  am  too  old  to  marry,  am  I  not  ? ' 

*  Are  you  old  ?  You  say  so,  but  I  can't  think  it.  Certainly 
not  too  old  to  marry — ^why  should  you  be  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Oh,  I  am  so  very  much  afraid  you  will  marry  and  not  want  me.' 

*  You  think  I  shall  marry  some  staid,  sensible,  middle-aged 
woman.  Perhaps  nlit  might  take  me.  What  I  mean  is  that  I 
am  too  old  for  a  girl  to  care  for  me,  Eulalie.' 

He  looked  inquiringly  and  anxiously  at  her  and  spoke  his 
words  slowly,  with  little  pauses  between  the  adjectives  he  applied 
to  his  possible  bride. 

To  his  amazement,  she  burst  out  crying. 

*  I  can't  bear  that  staid,  sensible,  middle-aged  woman,'  she 
sobbed.     *  I  hate  her.' 

'  What  could  he  do  ?  His  arm,  unused  to  such  caresses,  that 
for  twenty  years  had  only  encircled  a  daughter's  waist,  stole  round 
hers.     He  drew  her  to  him. 

*  Eulalie,'  he  whispered,  *  could  you  love  me?  Will  you 
marry  me  ? ' 

He  knew  he  was  precipitate.  He  called  himself  an  old  fool. 
Four  days  ago  he  had  never  seen  the  child.  How  could  he 
expect  that  in  her  heart  as  well  as  his  a  revolution  of  all  existing 
things  had  been  worked  since  then  ?  He  knew  she  would  refuse 
him,  but  what  could  he  do  ? 

She  did  not  refuse  him.  She  leaned  back  on  his  supporting 
arm,  and  stared  amazed  in  his  face.  Then  she  seemed  to  read 
the  story  there,  and  with  a  little  cry  of  joy  hid  her  own  on 
his  breast.  Yes,  the  cry  was  of  joy,  and  he  felt  that  she  loved 
him. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

They  had  a  Kttle  delightful  talk  together  after  that.  Mr.  Gray 
felt  like  a  new  man,  and  saw  a  new  life  before  him,  as  rose* 
coloured  as  that  on  which  he  had  entered  in  his  youth,  but  which 
on  its  very  threshold  had  been  overcast  witli  gloom.  He  had 
waked  a  woman's  heart  in  the  sweet  childish  form  which  leant  so 
confidingly  against  him.  He  had  waked  a  woman's  love  in  the 
dearest,  truest,  purest  little  heart  in  the  world.  He  felt  a  sort  of 
holy  triumph.     Presently  the  child  sprang  to  her  feet. 

*  I  miist  go  and  tell  Ehoda ! '  she  cried,  and  wafi  just  running 
away,  but  he  caught  her  dress  in  his  hand  and  detained  her. 

*.  Not  yet ;  not  quite  yet,'  he  said,  with  a  little  shamefaced  look. 

*  Ah,  why  not  ?     She  will  be  so  glad.' 

*  Wait  a  day  or  two,  my  dear.  She  would  hardly  understand 
my  speaking  to  you  so  soon,' 

*  Was  it  too  soon  ?  '  said  the  chUd,  rather  piteously. 

*  No,  no ;  not  that — I  don't  mean  that.  But  I  will  tell  her 
myself*  I  will  prepare  her  first  for  my  marrying  at  all.  She  baa  not 
an  idea  of  it.    I  will  lead  up  to  it.    Do  not  tell  her  to-day,  Eulalie.' 

*  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you,'  said  she.  *  I  will  do  all  you 
wish,  and  you  will  do  one  thing  for  me  ? ' 

*  I  will  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you,  my  darling.' 

*Then  let  us  start  for  England  to-morrow.  The. terror  of 
Madame  Scudamore's  death  is  still  on  me.  It  haunts  me  here, 
and  I  think  it  will  haunt  me  till  I  am  in  England.  Will  you 
take  me  home  to-morrow  ?  ' 

It  was  so  sweet  to  him  to  hear  her  call  it  home. 

*  I  will,  if  I  possibly  cati,  to-morrow,  or  next  day  at  furthest. 
Woodford  will  be  here  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  we  will  talk 
over  the  plans,  and  I  will  hurry  them  as  much  as  I  possibly  can.' 

His  colour  rose  when  he  mentioned  Woodford's  name,  and  he 
added  quickly:  *And  about  speaking  of  our  engagement,  my 
dear  Eulalie,  you  must  leave  it  to  me.  I  will  tell  Ehoda  and 
Woodford  myself.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  not  be  better  to 
wait  till  after  we  have  dropped  him  in  London  and  toe  are  in 
Somersetshire ;  and  then  I  can  tell  him  by  letter,'  he  added ; 
but  this  was  addressed  to  himself,  not  to  her,  wid  with  a  little  air 
of  relief. 

Eulalie  consented  to  everything,  though  it  was  evident  that  in 
her  childish  innocence  and  ignorance  of  the  world  she  did  not  in 
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the  least  understand  his  wish  to  defer  communicating  his  engage- 
ment to  his  grown-up  daughter  and  future  son-in-law,"  so  that , 
he  might  at  least  be  supposed  to  have  had  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  disposition  and  character  of  his  betrothed, 
and  not  to  have  been  caught  only  by  a  pretty  face,  *  which  I  was 
not,'  he  said  stoutly  to  himself.  <It  was  the  disposition  and 
character  in  the  face  that  caught  me.  But  people  are  so  stupid 
or  so  satirical,  that  they  won't  believe  that.' 

Eulalie  went  upstairs  to  prepare  for  the  table'cPhSte.  When 
dressed  she  ran  into  her  friend's  room.  How  sweet  apd  pretty 
she  was.  She  tripped  up  to  her,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
her,  kissed  her. 

*  You  dear  Bhoda ! '  she  cried,  *  how  beautiful  you  look !  Ready 
for  your  lover ! '  Then  she  suddenly  burst  out  into  a  gay,  ringing 
laugh,  *  Only  think  if  I  was  your  mamma ! ' 

*  My  mamma ! '  cried  Rhoda  astonished.  ^  You  foolish  little 
child,  you ! ' 

And  she  kissed  her  affectionately,  without  the  least  suspicion 
of  tlie  meaning  of  what  the  girl  said.  Eulalie  appeared  to  Bhoda. 
a  hundred  years  younger  than  herself.  She  might  have  been  her 
mother,  or  grandmother  for  that  matter,  but  certainly  not  Eulalie 
hers.  And  the  idea  of  her  reverend  and  respected  fether  manry- 
ing  the  innocent  little  creature  never  crossed  her  mind  for  an 
instant.  Bhoda  would  not  have  objected  to  her  father  marrying 
when  she  left  him.  She  was  a  good,  unselfish  girl,  and  would 
have  rejoiced  at  anything  that  made  him  happy ;  but  if  such  an 
idea  had  ever  occurred  to  her,  which  it  had  not,  she  would  no 
doubt  have  fixed  on  some  staid,  middle-aged,  sensible  woman  for 
the  second  Mrs.  Gray.  As  to  her  father  falling  in  love  with  a 
pretty  face,  and  marrying  a  child  out  of  the  nursery,  such  a 
profane  notion  had  never  even  troubled  her  dreams,  much  less  her 
waking  moments. 

Mr.  Woodford  did  not  arrive  by  the  train  by  which  he  was 
expected,  but  he  made  his  appearance  by  the  next.  Eulalie  left 
her  friend  to  receive  him,  discreetly  keeping  upstairs  in  her  own 
room. 

After  a  lovers'  iet^a-tete  had  been  enjoyed,  Mr.  Gray,  as 
discreet  as  Eulalie,  joined  them,  and  then  Mr.  Woodford  explained 
the  reason  of  his  delay.  There  had  been  an  accident  on  the  linei 
by  which  his  train  had  been  detained. 

^Indeed,'  he  said,  ^I  should  not  have  got  on  at  all  if  there 
had  not  been  a  Government  detective  travelling  by  the  same  train. 
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and  as  his  progress  was  important,  herculean  efforts  were  made 
to  clear  the  line. 

Mr.  Woodford  had  been  visiting  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  wa« 
from  that  city  that  he  and  this  Government  detective  had,  fortu* 
nately  for  his  three  days'  visit  at  Spa,  happened  to  travel  together. 

*  You  have  read  in  the  papers  a  curious  history  of  the  murder 
of  a  man  by  his  wife,  I  dare  say,'  he  continued ;  *  and  they  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  wife  is  no  less  a  person  than  the  cele- 
brated Therese  Scobeliske,  who  has  been  "  wanted  "  for  some  time, 
you  know.' 

*  Is  that  the  political  spy  who  attempted  the  Due  de  G— 's 
life?' asked  Rhoda. 

*  Yes,  the  same,  if  you  know  what  you  mean  by  a  political 
spy,'  laughed  Vere  Woodford,  looking  fondly  at  her,  *  It  is  rather 
a  vague  term,  is  it  not  ? ' 

*  I  want  you  both  to  agree  to  a  little  alteration  in  our  plans,' 
said  Mr.  Gray,  naturally  preoccupied,  and  breaking  suddenly  into 
the  conversation  with  a  complete  change  of  subject.  *  Would  you 
mind  starting  for  England  to-morrow  ? ' 

*Why,  papa?'  exclaimed  Rhoda,  *when  we  came  here  on 
purpose  to  meet  Vere ! ' 

*  Yes,  really  this  is  rather  amazing,'  said  Mr.  Woodford,  feeling 
at  once  astonished  and  ill-used.  *  You  know  my  business  mtM^ 
keep  me  here  three  days ;  and  we  settled  how  it  was  all  to  be, 
and  you  were  so  kind  as  to  take  a  holiday  and  bring  Rhoda  to 
meet  me,  and — ^ — ' 

*  And  we  have  planned  delightful  excursions  for  every  one  of 
the  three  days,  you  know  1 '  cried  Rhoda ;  *  and  only  this  morning 
you  were  arranging  it  all,  and  engaged  a  carriage.  Why,  you 
wicked,  wonderful  old  father,  what  can  you  mean  ? ' 

Mr.  Gray  looked  as  he  felt — awkward.  His  future  son-in-law's 
keen  eye  was  upon  him,  and  the  elegant  question  occurred  to 
that  gentleman's  mind,  *  What's  up  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  supi)Ose  we  must  stay  then,'  Mr.  Gray  said,  in  an 
uncomfortable  manner. 

*  I  really  suppose  we  must,'  laughed  Rhoda.  *  I  think  the  old 
gentleman  has  been  dreaming,  don't  you,  Vere  ? ' 

Mr.  Gray  winced  at  the  words  *  the  old  gentleman.'  He  was 
a  fine-looking  man  of  not  more  than  forty-five  years  of  age,  so 
that  he  need  not  have  minded  his  daughter  applying  such  an 
appellation  to  him  in  jest ;  but  under  the  peculiar  circumstance 
he  did. 
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lihoda  happening  to  move  into  the  window  at  that  moment, 
Mr.  Woodford  instantly  asked  him  in  a  low  voice  if  he  was  quite 
well,  which  made  him  more  uncomfortable  still. 

*  Of  course  I  am,'  he  answered  pettishly.  *  What  on  earth 
makes  you  ask  ? ' 

*Only  your  desire  to  start  for  home  immediately.  I  was 
afiraid  perhaps  you  were  not  well,  and  wanted  advice,  or  to  be  at 
home.' 

^  And  so  set  off  on  a  long  journey  because  I  was  ill ; '  and  Mr. 
Gray  laughed  inanely. 

Vere  Woodford  stared  at  him,  greatly  astonished.  The  two 
men  had  known  each  other  for  years,  and  the  younger  one  had 
never  seen  the  elder  like  this  before. 

*  I  wonder  why  Eulalie  does  not  come  down,*  said  Rhoda. 
*  Did  you  see  her,  papa,  since  Vere  arrived  ? ' 

*  No,'  replied  her  father,  very  sheepishly,  *  I  did  not.' 

*Who  is  Eulalie?'  asked  Mr.  Woodford.  He  happened  to 
address  the  question  to  Mr.  Gray,  not  to  Bhoda. 

<  She  is  a  lady  staying  here,'  he  said ;  and  he  grew  scarlet  as 
he  said  it. 

Vere  Woodford  thought  to  himself,  *  Gray  is  not  well ;  I  am 
convinced  he  is  not  well,  though  he  will  not  allow  it.  He  wants 
to  go  home ;  his  manner  is  irritable,  and  he  changes  colour  like  a 
girl.     What  can  be  the  matter  with  the  dear  old  fellow  ? ' 

*  The  idea  of  calling  Eulalie  a  lady  ! '  laughed  Ehoda# 

*  Is  she  a  peasant  or  a  servant,  then  ? '  asked  Vere. 

*  Oh  dear,  no ;  she  is  in  our  rank  of  life,  but  she  is  only  a 
child — the  dearest,  sweetest,  prettiest  little  creature  you  ever 
saw ;  so  innocent  and  babyish  I  can  hardly  keep  from  kissing  her 
little  &ce  whenever  it  comes  near  me ;  and  she  is  deserted  and 
alone*  Such  a  sad  story,  Vere ;  and  we  have  taken  her  under  our 
wing,  and  she  is  to  come  home  with  us  and  stay  a  bit.' 

Then  Bhoda,  with  warmth  and  enthusiasm,  narrated  poor 
little  Eulalie's  history,  and  Vere  Woodford  listened  with  interest 
and  rejoiced  that  the  child  had  fallen  into  such  good  hands,  and 
met  with  friends  to  be  kind  to  her ;  and  while  they  talked,  and 
she  told  and  he  listened  and  made  remarks,  Mr.  Gray  sat  by 
conscious  and  embarrassed,  and  said  never  a  word.  His  interview 
with  Eulalie  was  beginning  to  seem  very  strange  to  him.  It 
assumed  a  sort  of  dream-like  appearance  in  his  eyes,  standing  by 
itself,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him  now,  with  nothing  to  lead  to  it, 
or  to  follow  from  it.    What  a  fool  Vere  Woodford  would  think 
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him  if  he  knew  he  had  engaged  himself  to  marry  this  child/who, 
in  Rhoda's  description,  might  be  almost  a  baby,  after  three  days' 
acquaintance.     And  he  really  had  done  this,     yfas  he  a  fool? 

While  he  was  asking  himself  this  agreeable  question  Eablie 
entered  the  room,  and  his  heart  sprang  up  to  meet  her,  asWortb- 
worth  informs  us  his  did  when  it  beheld  a  rainbow  in  the  sky. 
And  why  should  it  not,  according  to  Wordsworth's  own  reasoning, 
which  goes  far  to  prove  that  if  a  man  may  fall  in  love  in  youth, 
.80  may  he  in  age  also. 

.     .  .    So  was  it  when  my  days  began, 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man. 
So  may  it  be  when  I  grow  old. 

The  little  thing  entered,  with  no  apparent  consciousness  that 
there  was  a  private  understanding  between  her  and  Mr.  Gray. 
He  would  have  been  glad  to  be  equally  unembarrassed,  and  to 
have  felt  his  eyes  as  transparent  and  his  brow  as  careless  as  hers. 
What  a  lovely  little  child  she  was,  as  she  tripped  daintily  on  her 
tiny  feet  at  once  to  Rhoda's  side,  as  if  for  safety  and  protection. 
The  kind  elder  friend  took  her  hands  in  hers  while  «he  intro- 
duced her  to  her  lover. 

Eulalie  raised  her  childlike,  china-blue  eyes  to  Vere  Woodford'a 
face  and  dropped  him  a  charming  little  curtsey,  and  he,  rising 
from  his  seat,  bowed ;  but  as  by  so  doing  he  obtained  a  full  view 
of  her,  he  almost  started  and  he  almost  changed  colour.  He  was 
too  much  of  a  lawyer  to  do  either  entirely,  but  an  unmistakable 
wave  of  involuntary  emotion  passed  over  his  clever  face,  which 
was  unaccustomed  to  express  any  feeling  except  in  accordance 
with  its  owner's  will. 

Bhoda,  whose  eyes  no  doubt  were  sharpened  by  love,  some 
instinct  beyond  all  question,  conveying  knowledge  from  one  fouI 
to  another  when  true  love  knits  them  together,  Hhoda,  alone  of 
his  three  companions  perceived  this,  and  a  great  surprise  rose  up 
within  her  as  to  what  it  meant. 

Whatever  caused  it  and  whatever  it  meant,  it  was  gone  almost 
as  rapidly -as  it  came,  and  Mr.  Woodford  was  quite  himself  again, 
and  politely  making  conversation  for  the  youthful  stranger. 

'  Still  Rhoda.  wondered  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  emotion  that  had  evidently  (to  her)  been 
uToused  in  him  by  the  sight  of  her  friend.  The  impression  left 
fm  her  mind  was  that  he  had  for  an  instant  received  some  sudden 
Bhock.     She  had  heard  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  had  notTere 
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Woodford  been  her  own  true  knight  she  might  have  thought  he 
had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight  with  the  pretty  Eulalie.  This,  of 
course,  under  the  circumstances,  did  not  occur  to  her ;  but  had 
Bhoda  known  that  the  innocent  beauty  of  the  child  had  not  only 
stolen  the  heart,  but  an  ofiFer  of  marriage  also,  from  her  respected, 
respectable,  clerical,  twenty-years  widower  and  forty-five-year-old 
father,  she  might  have  feared  that  they  had  come  across  one  of 
those' sirens  whom  no  man  can  resist,  and  felt  a  shivering  doubt 
•of  even  Vere  Woodford's  constancy.  But  happily  for  Khoda,  she 
was  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  engagement  between  her  father  and  her 
friend. 

Her  thoughts  flitted  rapidly  through  her  mind,  drawing  off 
her  attention  from  what  was  being  said,  but  when  she  began  to 
listen  again  she  found  nothing  beyond  small  talk  going  on. 

*  Have  you  been  here  any  time,  Miss  Fairfax  ? '  Mr.  Woodford 
was  saying.     *  Do  you  like  Spa  ? ' 

*  Oh,  only  a  few  days,' replied  the  little  thing.  *  They  know-^ 
they  will  tell  you.     I  was  in  grief,  and  they  were  so  kind.* 

<  And  she  is  coming  home  with  us  now,'  Bhoda  said,  smiling* 
kindly  on  her.  *  She  is  English,  but  she  has  never  been  in 
England.' 

*  We  are  going  to-morrow,'  said  Eulalie,  like  a  continuation  of 
her  friend's  speech,  a  little  smile  dimpling  her  pretty  chin. 

*  No,  no ;  not  to-morrow.  To-day  is  Monday,  my  dear,  and 
we  don't  start  till  Thursday.  Don't  you  remember  all  the  plea- 
sant excursions  we  have  been  planning  ?  '  Bhoda  said,  surprised. 

^  I  thought  we  were  going  to-morrow,'  repeated  Eulalie ;'  and 
there  was  a  slight  accent  of  reproach  in  the  way  in  which  she 
Raid  the  word  *  thought.' 

Bhoda's  nature  was  too  noble  to  be  suspicious,  and  the  fine 
instinct  of  love  not  being  at  work  here,  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
to  connect  Eulalie's  notion  with  her  father's  proposal.  She  had 
only  a  vague  idea  that  everybody  seemed  confused  about  their 
departure. 

But  Mr.  Woodford,  startled  and  surprised,  directed  a  keen 
glance  towards  Mr.  Gray,  which  showed  him  that  that  gentleman 
was  again  colouring  highly,  while  he  muttered  as  if  addressing 
nobody  in  particular,  *  It  is  not  possible  to  arrange  it.' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Bhoda,  suddenly 
catching  the  meaning  of  his  remark  after  it  bad  been  uttered, 
said  gaily,  *  I  should  think  not,  indeed.,  I  don't  know  wljat  you 
are  dreaming  about,  good  people ! ' 
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^  Is  it  not  strange  to  think  that  I  was  in  St.  Petersburg  o&ly 
two  days  ago  ? '  cried  Woodford,  giving  a  great  yawn  and  address- 
ing the  words  to  Miss  Fairfax. 

Rhoda  had  an  odd,  quick  thought  that  he  might  just  as  well 
have  said  them  to  her ;  and  she  wondered  at  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Woodford  looked  at  her  friend.  Certainly  EulaUe  was  un- 
commonly pretty,  and  in  all  probability  she  would  not  have  won 
her  own  heart  half  so  quickly  but  for  her  innocent  beauty;  *anci 
all  men,'  added  Bhoda  to  herself,  drawing  on  her  worldly  wisdom, 
*  are  influenced  to  an  extraordinary  extent  by  "  the  light  that  lies 
in  woman's  eyes."  But  then,  surely,  to  a  man  who  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her  and  who  admired  her  as  Bhoda  knew  Vere  Woodford 
did,  such  a  very  different  style  as  Eulalie's  ought  not  to  be  so 
uncommonly  charming.' 

Eulalie  smiled  a  pretty  response  to  his  remark,  and  said 
innocently :  ^  St.  Petersburg,  dear  me  !  Is  not  that  an  im-menee 
way  off?' 

The  little  girl  spoke  as  if  she  was  not  quite  sure  of  her 
geography,  and  also  as  if  the  idea  of  great  immense  distances 
was  more  than  her  mind  had  strength  to  entertain,  altogether  in 
a  childish,  fascinating  little  manner. 

*  To  think  how  everybody  has  travelled  but  me,'  she  said ; 
^  and  I  have  never  taken  but  one  journey  in  my  whole  life.' 

*  From  St.  Petersburg  to  Spa,'  began  he,  slowly. 

*  What,  I  ? '  and  her  gay  child-laugh  rang  out  as  she  spoke. 

*  You  are  dreaming,  Vere ! '  remarked  fihoda. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  not  referring  to  Miss  Fairfax  at  all. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  being  instructive,  and  of  informing  you  of 
the  number  of  miles  that  lie  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Spa.' 

^  Oh,  pray  go  on.    We  are  all  listening.' 

He  shook  his  head. 

« No,'  he  said,  *  I  never  can  be  instructive  when  I  am  inter- 
rupted. That  is  over  for  to-night.  But  I  will  tell  you  what,' 
he  added,  suddenly,  *  I  have  learned  palmistry  since  I  saw  you 
last.  I  have — ^let  me  see — ^yes,  I  have  consorted  with  gipsies.  I 
can  tell  fortunes.     Show  me  your  hand,  Rhoda.' 

He  caught  her  hand  in  his,  and  studied  the  lines  on  it  with 
profound  attention. 

*  A  happy  marriage,'  he  read  from  it  as  if  from  a  book.  *  A 
long  life,  friends,  riches,  everything  the  heart  of  woman  can 
desire,  and  a  husband  any  woman  may  be  proud  of.' 
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And  as  Bhoda  snatched  her  hand  from  him  in  blushing  haste, 
he  laughed  at  her  with  pleasant  impertinence. 

*  Now,  then,  Miss  Fairfex,  let  me  try  yours.' 

But  Eulalie  was  a  little  unwilling.  Some  childish  fear  seized 
her.  She  held  out  her  tiny  hand  and  withdrew  it  again  ere  he 
could  take  it  in  his. 

*  There  is  nothing  in  it,  is  there  ? '  she  asked,  appealing  to 
Mr.  Gray. 

*  Nothing  whatever,  my  dear,'  answered  the  clergyman  ;  but 
he  looked  a  little  uneasy  himself. 

The  hand  was  once  more  held  out.  It  was  naturally  the  right 
hand  she  extended,  but  Woodford  asked  for  the  other. 

*  The  left  hand,  please,'  he  said.     And  she  gave  it  to  him. 

^  But  why  the  left  hand  ? '  asked  Bhoda ;  *  it  was  my  right 
hand  you  examined.' 

*  Was  it?  Are  you  sure  ?  '  he  said,  while  he  regarded  Eulalie's 
rosy  palm  with  attention.  *  Oh  yes,  of  course ;  don't  you  know? 
The  right  hand  with  brunettes,  the  left  with  blondes,' — he  gave 
an  odd  little  laugh  along  with  the  ready  reason — '  but  your  hand 
is  so  plump,  Miss  Fairfax,  there  is  no  reading  your  story  at  all. 
You  will  have  to  hani  for  a  while  before  we  can  make  anything 
of  it.' 

*  To  hant  ? '  said  the  little  Austrian,  astonished. 

*  Yes ;  or  live  on  prison  fare — ^that  would  do  as  well.' 

He  dropped  her  hand,  as  if  tired  of  the  trifling,  and  turned  to 
Mr.  Gray. 

*  By  the  bye,'  he  said,  *  is  there  a  telegraph  office  in  the  hotel  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  ;  I  rather  think  not.  But  there  is  one  at  the 
railway  station.' 

*  Yes ;  well,  I  have  to  send  a  telegram.  I  will  write  it  here, 
and  then  see  about  the  office.' 

He  sat  down  at  a  side  table  and  began  to  write,  reflecting  a 
good  deal  between  each  word  that  he  put  down.  Bhoda  came  up 
softly  and  leaned  on  the  back  of  his  chair. 

*  Who  is  it  to,  Vere  ?  '  she  whispered.  *  Some  anxious  friend 
you  inform  of  your  safe  arrival  ?  For  shame,  sir  ;  you  never  send 
me  telegrams.' 

*  Little  Curiosity,'  said  he,  *  never  mind  now.  I  will  tell  you 
to-morrow.' 

But  though  he  spoke  lightly,  he  shaded  the  paper  so  that  she 
could  not  see  what  he  wrote,  and  she  perceived  that  he  did  so. 
She  was  not  quite  pleased ;  indeed,  the  evening  altogether  had 
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not  yielded  her  all  the  pleasure  she  had  expected  from  it.  Her 
lover,  somehow,  was  not  like  himself,  not  as  much  occupied  irith 
her  as  he  should  have  been  after  a  considerable  absence. 

She  moved  quietly  away  from  him,  and  her  sense  of  insuf- 
ficiency was  not  diminished  when,  without  another  word  to  her, 
he  finished  his  telegram,  and  jumping  up  said  very  cheerfolly 
*  Now  well  see  about  sending  it  oflF,'  and  left  the  room.  He  did 
not  return  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

When  the  little  party  separated  Bhoda's  manner  was  perhaps 
rather  cool  to  him,  and  it  vexed  her  that  she  could  not  feel  sure 
whether  he  noticed  the  shadow  on  it  or  not.  He  went  to  his 
room  at  the  same  time  that  the  girls  did  to  theirs,  and  Mr.  Gray 
remained  alone  pacing  up  and  down  the  apartment.  He  could 
not  sleep,  and  bodily  exercise  helped  to  still  the  confasion  in 
his  mind. 

The  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  little  face  with  a  quantity  of 
rebellious,  waving,  curling  hair  hanging  all  about  it  i)eeped 
through,  after  which  Eulalie  stepped  gently  in.  She  wore  a 
blue  embroidered  cashmere  dressing-gown  profusely  trimmed 
with  white  lace.  Certainly  they  had  dressed  her  very  handsomely 
in  that  old  chateau — people  of  a  certain  rank  always  do  wear  rich 
clothes  under  any  circumstances. 

.  She  tripped  up  to  Mr.  Gray,  looking  very  charming,  while  the 
handsome  robe  only  increased  the  childishness  of  her  appearance. 

*  Oh,'  she  said,  *  shall  we  really  not  go  home  to-morrow?' 

*  My  dear,  it  is  not  possible,'  he  arswered,  kindly ;  but  as  he 
looked  down  on  the  cherub  face  and  perfect  little  figure  a  pang 
like  remorse  shot  into  his  heart.  Was  he  dreaming,  or  had  he 
really  asked  this  beautiful  child  to  be  his  Wife  ?  What  should 
he  do  with  her  in  the  quiet  country  parsonage  ?  Should  he  put 
her  under  a  glass  case  ?  *  We  came  here  on  purpose  to  pass  the 
three  days  with  Woodford.  He  must  stay  till  Thursday,  and  I 
don't  know  what  I  was  thinking  of  in  saying  we  could  start 
without  him.* 

She  looked  so  much  disappointed,  and  her  baby  lip  pouted 
and  trembled  as  if  she  were  about  to  cry.  He  made  her  sit  down 
by  him  on  the  sofa.  She  nestled  up  to  him  in  her  innocent  way, 
and  his  kind  arm  stole  round  her  waist. 

*  Oh,  please,'  she  said,  *  could  not  we  be  married  here  ?  To- 
morrow, perhaps  ? ' 

He  gave  a  great  jump.     She  said  it  very  much  as  if  she  was 
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proposing  nothing  more  than  that  they  should  dine  early  instead 
of  late,  or  drive  to  some  old  neighbouring  ruin. 

*  I  am  so  frightened,'  she  said  simply,  *  ever  since  my  governess 
died  ;  I  feel  so  alone,  and  I  think  of  her  being  dead  and  my  father 
and  my  mother.  And  I  saw  her  die,  you  know,  and  it  haunts  me. 
I  am  frightened.  If  I  was  married  to  you  I  should  not  be  afraid 
any  more.     Could  we  be  married  to-morrow,  dear  ? ' 

*  My  darling,'  he  said,  *  my  poor  little  darling,  don't  you  feel 
protected  in  being  with  us  ?  Don't  you  know  that  I  would  not 
let  any  harm  come  near  you  ?  As  to  being — being — married  to- 
morrow,' he  hesitated  bashfully  at  the  word,  though  she  in  her 
innocence  had  spoken  it  out  bravely,  *  I  don't  know  whether  it 
is  possible,  \fhether  we  could  get  anyone  to — to — do  it,  you  see. 
I  don't  know  the  foreign  plans — or  what  about  licences  or  any- 
thing.' 

*  It  is  very  easy,'  she  began  rather  eagerly  ;  but  at  the  same 
moment  the  door  opened,  and  Vere  Woodford  walked  into  the 
room. 

I  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  gentlemen  was  most  thoroughly 
out  of  countenance,  but  the  little  lady  remained  as  serene  and 
calm  as  if  she  had  been  only  six  years  old.  Mr.  Gray  jumped  up, 
and  Mr.  Woodford  said  involuntarily,  *  I  beg  your  pardon.' 

*  Oh,  it's  nothing,'  cried  the  poor  clergyman,  speaking  in  his 
utter  confusion  quite  jauntily ;  *  we  were  only  making  plans  for 
to-morrow.' 

The  girl  clapped  her  hands  gleefully. 

^  Oh,  ia  it  to  be  to-morrow,  then  ?  '  she  cried. 

*  To-morrow  ?     Aye,  to-morrow,'  said  Vere  Woodford. 

No  one  understood  what  he  meant,  but  Mr.  Gray  was  glad  he 
said  anything,  for  he  expected  that  the  next  moment  this  un- 
conscious child  might  tell  his  future  son-in-law  that  he  and  she 
were  to  be  married  next  day. 

He  lit  two  candles  in  great  haste  and  gave  one  to  Eulalie, 
while  he  kept  the  other  himself. 

*  It  is  very  late,'  he  said,  *  dreadfully  late.   Good-night,  Eulalie.' 
Obediently,  Eulalie  said  good-night  and  went,  and  he  hurried 

after  her,  not  allowing  himself  a  second  alone  with  Woodford. 
Then,  conscious  of  fresh  danger  if  the  child  renewed  their  con- 
versation in  the  lobby  or  on  the  staircase,  he  dashed  into  his  bed- 
room and  locked  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  next  morning  broke  bright  and  fine,  and  the  party  of  four 
breakfasted  in  the  public  room  as  is  the  custom  abroad.  Three  of 
the  four  were  not  quite  like  themselves.  Bhoda  was  vexed  at  having 
been  cool  to  Yere  the  night  before,  and  would  have  tried  to  make 
amends  to  him  if  he  had  given  her  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
if  she  could  feelsure  that  he  had  noticed  her  coolness ;  and  while 
she  regretted  that  her  manner  had  been  imlike  itself  to  him,  she 
regretted  yet  more  the  haunting  idea  that  he  had  not  observed 
that  it  was  so,  which  facts  are  not  as  inconsistent  as  they  per- 
haps appear.  Mr.  Gray  was  dreadfully  embarrassed  in  Woodford's 
presence,  and  in  a  great  fright  lest  Eulalie  should  openly  pro- 
pose an  immediate  marriage,  and  Mr.  Woodford  was  grave  and 
thoughtful. 

Eulalie  alone  appeared  just  as  usual,  free  from  the  slightest 
embarrassment  and  without  a  care  or  regret  in  the  world.  She 
was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  seemed  in  tune  with  that 
sweetest  pleasure,  when,  under  a  summer  sky,  no  roof  covers  the 
head  from  morning  till  night. 

Even  in  the  carriage,  when  Bhoda  expected  Yere  to  talk  to 
her,  she  found  his  attention  preoccupied  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
her,  fixed  on  her  friend. 

The  question  crossed  her  mind  as  to  whether  this  friendship 
they  had  formed  together  was  such  a  very  delightful  thing  after 
all.  Perhaps  if  Eulalie  had  not  joined  the  party  Yere  would  have 
been  like  himself  and  devoted  to  her. 

But  Bhoda  was  an  amiable,  sweet-natured  girl,  and  she  tried 
very  soon  to  throw  oflF  her  annoyance  and  to  restore  enjoyment  to 
the  party.  Not  knowing  that  there  was  any  other  reason,  she 
accused  her  own  stupidity  and  ill-temper  for  the  gene  and  silence 
that  had  taken  possession  of  it. 

'  Papa,'  she  said,  *  I  did  not  tell  you  of  the  news  I  received  in 
a  letter  this  morning.  Only  fancy — Mr.  Bashleigh  is  going  to  be 
married ! ' 

*  Nonsense,  my  dear;  impossible;  he  can't  be  such  an  old 
fool ! '  exclaimed  the  foolish  man  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

*  Oh,  but  that  is  not  half  all ;  if  he  married  a  woman  of  suit- 
able age  nobody  would  mind,  but  it  is  quite  a  young  girl— a 
schoolfellow  of  his  daughter's.' 

*  Yes ;  but  I  fancy  it  is  not  true,  Bhoda,'  said  Mr.  Woodford, 
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*  I  heard  the  report  before  I  left  London,  and  Rashleigh  contra- 
dicted it  himself,  and  said  it  was  the  pure  invention  of  a  spiteful 
imagination.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Gray,  what  do  you  say  to  the  sort 
of  thing?  Don't  you  think  a  middle-aged  widower  runs  a  great 
risk  and  lowers  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends  if  he 
marries  a  young  girl?' 

Unhappy  Mr.  Gray  !  What  covild  he  say,  with  Eulalie's  blue 
eyes  smiling  on  him  from  the  opposite  seat,  his  daughter  by  her 
side,  and  his  cruel  son-in-law,  his  interlocutor,  in  his  pocket  ? 

He  was  absolutely  dumb,  and  sat  there  looking  like  a  fool,  and 
colouring  scarlet. 

*  Oh,  we  all  know  what  papa  thinks,'  cried  Rhoda  lightly — she 
had  not  happened  to  look  at  the  unhappy  gentleman.  '  He  always 
said  that  there  was  too  much  diflference  between  Uncle  and  Aunt 
Jones,  and  that  is  only  twelve  years,  which  I  don't  consider  a  bit 
too  much.' 

Twelve  years !  Yes,  and  he  did  think  the  difference  too  great. 
The  tastes  of  that  couple  continually  pulled  them  asunder,  and  he 
had  never  failed  to  attribute  this  to  their  ages  being  so  far  apart. 
Twelve  years !  and  between  him  and  Eulalie  there  must  be  more 
than  twice  that  number — nearer  thirty  than  twenty  ;  and  he  was 
a  widower  and  a  clergyman,  he  had  a  grown-up  daughter,  and  his 
forty-sixth  birthday  was  close  at  hand. 

^What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Gray?'  said  Eulalie's  sweet  little 
voice.     *  Rhoda  answers  for  you,  but  you  don't  speak  yourself.' 

Rhoda  looked  very  much  surprised  at  this  interposition  of 
Eulalie's. 

*  Think — ^think,'  cried  he,  starting  as  if  from  a  reverie,  and 
looking  wildly  about  him.  *Why,  where  are  we?  The  driver 
has  taken  the  wrong  road.     This  is  not  the  way  to  S .' 

*  No ;  but  it's  all  right,'  Mr.  Woodford  said  quietly.     *  I  bade 

him  drive  to  B instead.     I  thought  it  did  not  matter  which 

day  we  visited  the  different  places,  so  I  am  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone.     I  expect  some  one  to  meet  me  at  B .' 

And  as  Mr.  Woodford  was  at  Spa  on  business,  nobody  was 
surprised. 

After  this  attempt  of  Rhoda's  to  make  things  better  they 
became  worse  than  ever.  If  it  had  not  been  impossible,  she  would 
have  thought  that  her  little  bit  of  gossip  about  Mr.  Rashleigh  had 
displeased  everybody ;  and  as  it  V)a%  impossible,  she  began  to  think 
that  the  evil  must  lie  in  herself.  She  knew  how  in  an  attack  of  jaun- 
dice everything  assumed  to  the  eye  of  the  sufferer  the  same  yellow 
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tint  that  his  own  skin  bore.  Had  she  a  mentally  jaundiced  eye? 
Was  she  going  to  be  ill,  and  were  mere  trifles  assuming  an  unreal 
importance  to  her  while  a  certain  sombre  hue  pervaded  all  object*? 
Did  this  mean  that  she  was  sickening  with  some  fever?  At  this 
stage  in  her  reflections  she  saw  beyond  any  doubt  a  glance  of  in- 
telligence exchanged  between  her  father  and  Eulalie,  and  inter- 
cepted by  one  of  keen  inquiry,  such  as  a  detective  might  have  given, 
from  Vere  Woodford.  She  shut  her  eyes  really  frightened.  *  I  am 
going  mad,'  she  said  to  herself.  *  It  is  exactly  like  what  I  have 
read,  of  people  becoming  insane  and  attributing  deep  meanings  to 
everything  around  them.  The  next  step  will  be  that  I  shall  fanqr 
all  this  unreal  significance  is  directed  against  mjt.  I  wonder  are 
people  conscious  at  the  time  that  these  are  proofs  of  approaching 
insanity  ?     Oh,  poor  things !  poor  things !' 

And  so  this  very  unpleasant  pleasure  party  reached  its  destina- 
tion ;  and  being  English,  of  course  the  first  thing  it  did  was  to  go 
to  the  hotel  and  ascertain  at  what  hour  the  iahle-d^kdte  vras  to  be; 
after  which,  as  a  secondary  consideration,  they  went  out  to  see 
whatever  was  to  be  seen. 

And  now  to  poor  Ehoda's  intense  surprise  she  found  that  her 
lover  took  possession  of  Eulalie,  and  that  she  was  left  to  walk  with 
her  father.  When  she  discovered  that  this  was  not  to  be  an 
accidental  beginning  of  the  afternoon's  programme,  to  be  easily 
and  quickly  set  to  rights  by  Vere  Woodford,  but  that  it  was 
steadily  persevered  in,  and  as  far  as  she  could  judge  was  not  only 
submitted  to  by  him,  but  was  his  own  doing,  she  felt  with  some 
relief  that  the  changed  aspect  of  things  did  not  exist  in  her  own 
brain  alone.  But  the  relief  of  the  discovery  was  only  momentary, 
and  was  followed  by  some  of  the  bitterest  and  most  painful  feel- 
ings that  the  poor  girl  had  ever  experienced  in  her  life.  She 
walked  with  her  father,  vainly  endeavouring  to  keep  up  a  con- 
versation, towards  which  he  gave  little  or  no  help,  and  after  a 
very  little  while  both  became  silent. 

Meantime  Vere  Woodford  made  himself  extremely  agreeable 
to  his  lovely  companion,  who,  doubtless  too  much  of  a  child  to 
care  for  more  than  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  or  notice  the 
gravity  of  grown-up  people,  was  all  gaiety  and  lightness  of  heart 
What  should  she  know  of  lovers  and  their  ways  ?  How  could  she, 
in  her  inexperience,  be  aware  that  Vere  Woodford  ought  to  have 
been  at  Rhoda  Gray's  side,  and  had  no  business  to  be  monopolising 
Eulalie  Fairfiix  instead  ?  And  so  throughout  that  long  summer 
day  one  of  the  party  was  content  and  gay  in  her  childlike  ignorance. 
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while  Rhoda  and  her  father  moped  together.  And  Mr.  Woodford 
— was  he  satisfied  or  not  ? 

They  dined  at  the  table^^kdie,  and  when  dinner  was  over 
strolled  out  into  the  gardens  that  are  a  prominent  feature  in 
all  watering-places.  Mr.  Woodford,  almost  unconsciously  as 
far  as  the  others  were  concerned,  led  the  party,  and  directed 
their  steps  towards  the  railway  station.  One  of  the  garden  gates 
opened  into  the  station,  and  as  they  approached  it  a  train  came  in. 
The  travellers  got  out,  looked  at  their  luggage,  shook  hands  with 
friends  who  waited  for  them,  and  dispersed,  one  of  them  only 
approaching  in  their  direction. 

A  man  of  middle  height  and  quiet  appearance,  who  came  close 
to  them,  and  then  again  Rhoda  wondered  if  her  brain  was  affected, 
as,  to  the  best  of  her  belief,  and  she  did  not  see  how  she  could 
be  mistaken,  she  beheld  a  glance  of  private  understanding  ex- 
changed between  him  and  her  lover,  who,  at  the  same  instant, 
dropped  Eulalie's  arm,  which  had  been  passed  through  his,  and 
left  the  pretty  creature  standing  a  little  apart  by  herself. 

The  stranger  walked  straight  up  to  her  and  said, 

*  Therese  Scobeleski,  I  arrest  you  for  an  attempt  to  murder 
your  husband.' 

*  An  attempt ! '  cried  the  child  with  dismay.  *  la  not  he  dead 
then?' 

At  which  naive  remark  Vere  Woodford  burst  into  an  irresis- 
tible fit  of  laughter.  What  followed  can  better  be  imagined  by 
the  reader  than  described  by  the  writer  of  this  true  story.  Vere 
Woodford,  attracted  as  lawyers  are  by  histories  of  great  crimes, 
was  interested  while  at  St.  Petersburg  by  finding  that  the  cele- 
brated spy  Therese  Scobeleski  had  been  for  some  time  living  there 
under  a  feigned  name,  her  identity  being  discovered  only  when 
private  passions  interrupted  the  duties  she  was  no  doubt  carrying 
on,  and  an  attempted  husband-murder  at  the  same  moment  drew 
attention  towards  her,  and  led  to  her  escape  from  justice. 

Her  photograph,  coloured  and  displaying  all  her  childlike 
beauties  and  graces,  was  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  had  been 
eagerly  scrutinised  by  him ;  and  the  first  moment  he  saw  Eulalie 
he  recognised  her  as  its  original,  with  a  conviction  that  only  his 
legal  caution  prevented  his  taking  as  a  fact. 

But  in  the  description  given  of  the  notorious  woman  a 
peculiar  mark  like  a  blood-red  mole  on  the  palm  of  her  lefb  hand 
had  been  mentioned.  Hence  his  sudden  knowledge  of  gipsy 
fortune-telling ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  tell-tale  pahn  of  the 
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pretty  hand  with  the  conspicuous  mark  upon  it,  he  sent  o£f  a 
telegram  to  his  fellow-traveller  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  Bossian 

detective,  desiring  him  to  meet  him  next  day  at  B ,  where  he 

would  find  *  her  whom  he  looked  for.' 

He  arranged  for  the  arrest  to  take  place  there,  rather  than  at 
the  hotel,  where  the  Grays  were  known,  as  less  disagreeable  for 
them. 

Therese  having  with  her  accustomed  cunning  made  her  escape 
— how  many  times  had  she  escaped  in  her  life  ? — no  doubt 
thought  that  a  good  chance  of  concealment  offered  itself  to  her 
should  she  become  the  wife  of  an  English  country  clergyman  and 
conceal  herself  in  Somersetshire. 

*  But  it  is  impossible ! '  that  poor  country  clergyman  cried, 
stepping  forward  to  her  defence,  notwithstanding  the  damning 
evidence  of  her  own  exclamation.  *  Therese  Scobeleski  is  a 
middle-aged  woman,  and  this  child  is  not  more  than  sixteen.' 

*  She  is  thirty-five,'  replied  Woodford,  ^  and  celebrated  through- 
out the  world  for  her  appearance  of  perpetual  youth.' 

'  You  are  married  ?  ' — the  unhappy  man  actually  addressed 
the  question  to  her  in  his  bewilderment. 

*  But  I  thought  he  was  dead,'  she  answered  plaintively.  *  He 
was  my  second  husband.  I  did  like  my  first ;  but  I  was  tired  of 
this  one.     It  is  a  great  disappointment.' 

She  spoke  in  her  pretty  little  tone  of  childish  complaint, 
making  Mr.  Gray  feel  as  if  it  was  somehow  his  fault  that  the 
second  husband  was  not  dead,  even  while  the  question  flashed 
across  him  as  to  how  she  might  have  treated  her  third. 

*  I  think,'  said  Mr.  Woodford,  addressing  the  remark  to  him 
pointedly,  *  that  it  was  fortunate  I  came  to  Spa  from  St.  Petersburg/ 

But  that  was  the  only  comment  he  ever  made  on  Mr.  Gray's 
connection  with  the  *  political  spy.'  He  never  asked  a  question 
or  said  a  word  even  to  his  wife  of  what  he  witnessed  that  night 
in  the  hotel  at  Spa,  and  to  Mr.  Gray,  when  he  had  recovered  fit)m 
the  shock,  the  strange  episode  in  his  life  appeared  like  a  dream, 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  he  had  ever  in  serious  earnest  pro- 
posed to  marry  the  infamous  Therese  Scobeleski. 
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ONCE  in  an  English  woodland,  where  awoke 
Breezes  that  made  the  dark  leaves  pulse  and  shiae, 
I  walked  at  twilight,  willing  to  invoke 

All  moods  of  revery,  mirthful  or  malign, 
When  gradually  on  my  vision  broke 

A  mighty  and  moss-hung  tree  that  lay  supine, 
Levelled  by  some  dead  tempest's  evil  stroke 

And  clasped  by  coils  of  ivy  serpentine.     .     .     . 
If  truth  now  tricked  herself  in  fancy's  cloak. 

If  some  brief  elfin  madness  now  was  mine. 
Or  yet  if  actual  voices  faintly  spoke, 

Wandering  the  dusk,  there  stays  no  certain  sign ; 
But  *  I  was  Merlin,'  said  the  bearded  oak. 

And  *  I  was  Vivien,'  said  the  snaky  vine ! 

Edgar  Fawcett. 
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La  Rochefoucauld's  Maxims. 


THOUGH  this  book  has  been  before  the  world  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  it  will  always  afford  matter  for  thought, 
because  men  will  ever  be  more  interested  in  their  own  being  than 
in  any  other.  Voltaire  says  of  it:  ^One  of  the  books  which 
contributed  the  most  to  form  the  taste  of  the  nation,  and  to  give 
to  it  an  idea  of  exactness  and  precision,  was  the  small  collection  of 
maxims  by  Franfois  due  de  La  Kochefoucauld.  Though  there  is 
scarcely  more  than  one  true  saying  in  the  book,  which  is  that 
self-love  is  the  prime  mover  of  all  our  actions,  yet  this  thought  is 
presented  to  us  under  so  many  different  aspects  that  it  is  nearly 
always  engaging.  This  is  less  a  book  than  materials  wherewith 
to  adorn  a  book.  The  little  collection  was  eagerly  read.  It 
accustomed  people  to  think  and  express  their  thoughts  in  a 
sharp,  concise,  and  elegant  way.  This  was  a  merit  which  no  one 
possessed  before  La  Eochefoucauld  since  the  revival  of  learning.' 
We  will  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  origin  of  the  maxims,  and  then 
notice  a  few  of  those  which  show  the  chief  indications  of  the 
author's  mind. 

The  story  of  the  birth  of  the  little  book  is  curious,  and  has 
its  importance  in  the  social  history  of  the  time.  After  the 
dispersion  (1648-1650)  of  the  circle  of  friends  known  as  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  Mme.  de  Sable,  one  of  their  number, 
received  her  own  friends  in  her  house  in  Paris,  in  the  Place 
Eoyale.  The  large  handsome  square  was  then  new,  and  it  was  a 
fashionable  part  of  the  town.  There  Mme.  de  Sable  remained  for 
a  few  years,  until  she  became  touched  with  the  Jansenist  doctrines 
of  grace.  She  then  went  to  live  close  to  the  Port-Royal  monastery 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques.  Her  religious  opinions  do  not  seem 
to  have  interfered  much  with  her  daily  comforts,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  any  appreciable  influence  in  her  share  of  the 
book  now  under  consideration.  She  spent  much  of  her  time  upon 
the  delicacies  of  her  table,  and  did  not  renounce  her  love  of  good 
eating  when  she  entered  the  monastery  of  Port-Royal.  It  was 
said  of  her :  *  The  devil  wouldn't  leave  her,  he  hid  himself  in  her 
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kitchen.'  She  continued  to  see  her  friends,  and  of  these  La 
Bochefoucauld  was  the  chief.  She  was  a  *  precieuse '  of  the  first 
qaality,  though  she  showed  more  of  common  sense  in  her 
affectation  than  was  probably  the  case  with  many  other  ladies. 
Cousin  tells  us  that  '  une  pr&;ieuse '  meant  simply  '  une  femme 
distinguee.'  It  was  a  word  then  much  in  vogue,  for  we  find  it 
used  in  comedies  and  in  novels  of  the  time.  Mme.  de  SablS  held 
a  'bureau  d'esprit'  of  her  intimate  friends,  and  maxims  were 
manufactured  in  her  drawing-room.  A  discussion  was  started 
relating  to  some  traits  in  the  human  character,  and  each  one 
present  would  endeavour  to  couch  his  thoughts  in  a  terse  and 
epigrammatic  form.  As  has  been  prettily  said,  '  C'Stait  une 
mani^re  de  parler  de  soi  sans  en  avoir  Fair.'  This  sort  of  amuse- 
ment was  at  any  rate  then  the  fashion.  It  formed  a  pleasant 
occupation  for  idle  people  of  an  afternoon.  The  usual  dinner 
hour  was  twelve  o'clock;  after  that  visits  were  made  and  returned. 
There  were  then  a  considerable  number  of  ladies  in  Paris  who 
had  their  particular  days  for  the  reception  of  their  friends. 
Molidre's  'Precieuses  Ridicules'  (1659),  though,  as  we  think,' 
purposely  intended  as  a  caricature,  is  a  true  picture.  The  mock 
marquis  when  he  praises  his  own  skill  in  making  verbal  portraits, 
composing  madrigals,  turning  verses,  and  singing  his  own  lines, 
was  showing  to  Cathos  and  Madelon  how  people  of  the  world 
passed  their  time  in  good  society.  Maxim-making  was  the  mode 
among  all  those  who  wished  to  be  considered  clever,  or  as  living 
in  the  fashionable  world,  and  La  Bochefoucauld  and  Mme.  de 
Sable  did  with  greater  &;lat  what  others  around  them  were 
doing.  Cousin  is  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  but  for  the 
fashion  then  prevailing,  Pascal's  *Pens6es'  would  not  have 
been  written ;  and  he  also  urges  that  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  Pascal  composed  many  of  his  *  Pensees '  either  that  they 
might  be  shown  to  Mme.  de  Sable  and  her  friends,  or  as  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  hi?  having  been  made  welcome  in  her  house, 
together  with  his  sister  Mme.  Perier.  Mme.  de  SablS  herself 
wrote  maxims;  and  among  her  friends  who  also  wrote  were 
Domat,  the  jurist,  and  Esprit,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
But  their  skiU  was  inferior  to  La  Bochefoucauld's,  their  hand  was 
less  cunning  than  his.  There  are  in  existence  a  good  many  letters 
from  Bochefoucauld  to  Mme.  de  Sabl6,  in  which  he  sends  her 
half  a  dozen  or  more  maxims  for  her  consideration,  to  be  talked 
over  when  they  might  next  see  each  other.  When  two  or  more 
people  are  working  together  at  one  common  object,  a  confusion  of 
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claims  may  sometimes  arise,  but  we  think  La  Rochefoucauld  kneir 
very  well' what  was  his  own  and  what  belonged  to  others,  and  he 
was  a  man  likely  to  observe  the  distinction.  He  took  infinite  pains 
with  his  sentences.  It  was  all-important  to  him  that  when  they 
were  given  to  the  world  they  should  be  as  perfect  in  their  outward 
dress  as  he  could  make  them.  His  own  saying,  ^C'est  nne 
grande  habilete  que  de  savoir  cacher  son  habilete,'  was  his  motto. 
He  would  show  the  sentence  to  Mme.  de  Sabl^,  and  they  would 
consider  it  together,  and  then  by  constant  pruning  and  polishing 
it  was  at  last  put  into  a  presentable  shape.  If  the  expression  was 
in  the  least  cumbrous,  inelegant,  or  did  not  cany  with  it  its  fiill 
intended  meaning,  he  would  shape  it  until  it  satisfied  hinu  We 
may  disapprove  of  the  practice,  but  we  must  acknowledge  that  La 
Rochefoucauld  has  written  with  singular  lucidity  in  the  w<»disg 
of  his  phrase.  His  glory  as  we  now  see  it  is  that  he  has  pat  what 
he  wanted  to  say  into  language  that  is  terse,  expressive,  and 
intelligible  to  everybody. 

By  degrees  La  Rochefoucauld's  visits  to  Mme.  de  Sable 
became  less  frequent,  and  their  intimacy  was  gradually  broken. 
In  bygone  days  Mme.  de  SabI6  and  Mme.  de  LongueviUe  had 
known  each  other  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  ladies  had  again  become  close  because  of 
their  common  connection  with  Port^Ro)'al ;  and  so,  perhaps,  more 
from  accident  than  from  inclination,  the  friendship  between  La 
Rochefoucauld  and  Mme.  de  Sable  dwindled  away  until  it  became 
nearly  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  La 
Rochefoucauld's  intimacy  with  Mme.  dc  La  P^ayette  ripened  into 
intimacy.  With  her  novels  we  have  now  nothing  to  do ;  but  it 
is  believed  that  she  lent  assistance  to  the  author  of  the  Maxims  in 
softening  his  ill-humoui  and  in  mitigating  the  asperity  of  some 
of  his  opinions.  She  said  of  him :  <  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld  m'a 
donn6  de  I'esprit,  mais  j'ai  icforme  son  coeur.'  And  he  in  his 
turn  used  to  call  her  *  la  vraie.' 

The  first  edition  of '  Les  Maximes '  appeared  in  1665 ;  and  the 
fifth,  and  last  during  the  author's  lifetime,  in  1678,  two  years 
before  his  death.  The  little  volume  of  504  maxims  took  him 
twenty  years  to  write  and  make  perfect.  When  it  first  appeared 
it  was  much  censured.  Criticism  in  those  days  was  nearly  alto- 
gether verbal.  A  printed  review — to  use  a  word  belonging  to  our 
own  century — did  appear,  in  the  *  Journal  des  Savants.'  That  was 
written  by  Mme.  de  Sable,  and  she  showed  a  draft  of  her  MS.  to 
La  Rochefoucauld  before  it  was  published.    But,  perhaps,   for 
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such  a  book  as  this,  opinions  that  are  given  readily  in  the  quick 
conversation  among  friends  will  in  the  end  be  as  valid  as  a  more 
elaborate  judgment  worked  out  upon  paper.  We  are  told  that  in 
general  men  approved  of  them,  but  that  the  ladies  condemned 
them.  That  ladies  should  have  condemned  La  Bochefoucauld  is 
not  wonderful,  for  he  has  spoken  of  women  very  harshly.  It  may 
be  remarked  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  edition,  the 
farther  we  advance  in  his  book,  we  find  that  the  greater  number 
of  maxims  belong  to  the  later  editions.  Most  of  the  first  three 
hundred  belong  to  the  first  edition ;  a  few  only  to  the  second ; 
the  next  forty  or  fifty  to  the  third ;  to  the  fourth  edition  about 
seventy;  and  to  the  fifth  and  last  edition  about  ninety  or  a 
hundred.  We  think,  therefore,  that  whatever  assistance  Mme. 
de  Ia  Fayette  may  have  rendered  is  to  be  seen  more  clearly  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  book. 

But,  in  speaking  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  La  Bochefou- 
cauld by  the  two  ladies  whom  we  have  mentioned,  we  think  their 
share  in  the  business  was  after  all  not  very  great.  The  book  is 
essentially  his,  and  whatever  honour  or  odium  there  may  be  attend- 
ing it,  belongs  fairly  to  him.  Of  Mme.  de  Sable  we  have  already 
spoken  sufficiently.  The  influence  of  Mme.  de  La  Fayette  may 
perhaps  have  softened  his  tone  a  little  in  some  of  the  sentences,  but 
in  spite  of  her  little  boast  we  can  hardly  believe  that  when  he  was 
over  sixty  years  of  age  he  should  have  altered  very  much  in  his 
opinions  as  to  the  ways  and  manners  of  men.  In  the  first  half  of 
his  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  Fronde — a  civil  war  contemporary 
with  our  own  civil  war  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
— which  was  a  ridiculous  exhibition  from  first  to  last,  because 
nobody  knew  why  or  for  whom  they  were  fighting.  Issues  were 
changed,  and  men  also  changed  about  from  one  side  to  another. 
It  was  a  quarrel  created  by  the  greed  and  vanity  of  men  who  had 
been  trampled  under  by  the  strong  spirit  of  Kichelieu,  and  kept 
alive  more  by  hatred  and  bickerings  than  through  any  real 
ground  for  dispute.  It  was  a  war  of  faction,  in  which  much  of  the 
skirmishing  was  carried  on  in  lampoons  and  pasquinades.  No 
one  came  out  of  it  with  honour,  hardly  with  credit,  and  La 
Bochefoucauld  was  not  likely  to  distinguish  himself  in  a  field 
where  everyone  else  had  failed.  The  petty  meannesses  shown  by 
men  of  all  parties  took  ground  and  rankled  in  his  heart.  It  was 
a  bad  school  for  any  man ;  he  least  of  all  could  throw  oflf  the 
evil  effects.  In  this  first  period  of  his  life  he  made  love  to 
Mme.  de  Longueville — Condi's  sister — until  it  was  his  interest  to 
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do  so  no  longer ;  then  he  turned  against  her.  In  the  second 
period  he  was  the  courtier  of  polished  manners  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Mme.  de  S^vign6  wrote  of  him :  *  I  have  never  seen  such 
an  obliging  man,  nor  one  so  nice  in  his  desire  to  say  pleasant 
things.'  A  man's  nature  will  not  alter  because  the  ontiFaid 
circumstances  of  his  life  are  no  longer  the  same,  though  he  may 
appear  in  a  better  light  under  one  condition  of  things  than  under 
another ;  and  in  the  second  half  of  his  life  he  may  have  seen  the 
errors  of  his  youth.  A  high  generous  feeling  was  not  in  La 
Rochefoucauld's  nature.  If  a  man  is  not  loyal  to  the  woman 
whose  reputation  he  has  helped  to  destroy,  we  do  not  beliere, 
when  the  times  of  adventure  and  of  intrigue  shall  have  passed, 
that  his  friendship  offered  to  ladies  will  be  more  than  skin-deep. 
Cousin  may  have  been  over-partial  in  favour  of  Mme.  de 
Longueville,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  all  the  wrongs  were  on  the 
side  of  La  Bochefoucauld ;  but,  as  regards  the  Fronde,  she  allowed 
herself  to  become  a  tool  in  his  hands.  Shortly  after  MoU^re  wrote 
his  *  Misanthrope,'  it  was  said  by  some  that  Mme.  de  Longueville 
was  meant  as  the  original  of  Gelim^ne,  and  that  Alceste  was 
intended  to  show  the  Due  de  Montausier.  But  we  are  not  aware 
that  anyone  said  La  Bochefoucauld  was  like  Alceste.  Misan- 
thrope as  he  was,  how  unlike  is  he  to  Molidre's  hero !  Alceste  is 
a  creature  of  the  imagination,  if  you  will,  but  he  is  a  real  man; 
the  portrait,  though  drawn  in  strong  colours,  is  a  true  picture. 
He  is  obstinate,  rough-mannered,  he  boils  over  in  his  rage,  but  he 
is  never  cynical.  Instead,  he  is  warm-hearted,  and  is  loyal  to  the 
woman  he  loves,  though  she  is  false  to  him.  La  Bochefoucanld 
reminds  us  rather  of  Philinte,  Alceste's  friend,  a  poor  soulless 
devil,  without  heart  to  love  or  hate  a  human  creature. 

La  Bochefoucauld  says,  as  a  word  of  warning :  *  The  best  thing 
the  reader  can  do  is  to  get  into  his  mind  that  there  is  not  one  of 
these  maxims  that  applies  specially  to  himself,  and  that  thougb 
their  meaning  is  general,  he  alone  is  not  included.  If  he  can  do 
so  much,  I  will  warrant  that  he  will  be  the  first  to  subscribe  to 
them.'  This  savours  very  strongly  of  the  pharisaical  doctrine, 
and  would  teach  us  to  think  that  we  are  better  than  our  neigh- 
bours.    It  reminds  us  of  those  who— 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 

This  may  be  the  way  of  many.   It  may  be  our  own  way  too.   But 
none  will  gain  immunity  from  their  sins  by  pointing  to  those 
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of  others.  The  often-quoted  maxim,  ^Dans  Padversit^  de  nos 
meilleurs  amis  nous  trouvons  souvent  quelque  chose  qui  ne  nous 
deplait  pas,'  was  suppressed,  but  its  place  was  supplied  by  another, 
*  La  ruine  du  prochain  plait  aux  amis  et  aux  ennemis.'  Here  is 
another  in  the  same  tone — *  Nous  nous  consolons  ais^ment  des 
disgraces  de  nos  amis  lorsqu'elles  servent  a  signaler  notre  tendresse 
pour  eux.'  We  cannot  help  ourselves,  we  do  not  like  La  Roche- 
foucauld. And  we  can  hardly  accept  as  his  excuse  that  he  was 
merely  saying  what  he  thought  were  his  own  observations  of  the 
way  of  the  world.  His  mouth  spoke  as  his  mind  dictated  to  him. 
He  saw  the  world  darkly,  from  a  one-sided  point  of  view,  and  he 
would  make  us  believe  that  man  is  by  nature  evil-minded  and  un- 
charitable. Intercourse  with  others  of  that  stamp  will  make  him 
so,  and  therefore  we  think  that  La  Rochefoucauld's  teaching — if 
such  it  can  be  called — is  pernicious.  It  inclines  men  to  be  sus- 
picious, treacherous,  and  ignoble  in  their  dealings.  The  sentence, 

*  Les  hommes  ne  vivroient  pas  longtemps  en  societe  s'ils  n'etoient 
dupes  les  uns  des  autres,'  is  not  merely  an  outburst  of  momentary 
ill-humour,  for  we  find  the  meaning  of  the  words  corroborated  in 
nearly  every  page  of  his  book.  Voltaire  may  have  taken  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  motives  for  our  self-love  so  constantly  presented  to 
us.  For  our  own  part  we  think  other\?ise.  We  would  say  to 
La  Rochefoucauld,  *  Tell  me  who  are  your  friends,  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  are.' 

It  would  be  futile  to  judge  of  such  a  book  as  this  on  first 
principles.  Everyone  will  make  his  own  observations  on  men  as 
he  finds  they  act  towards  himself.  We  are  not  all  that  we  ought 
to  be.  As  each  one  lives,  he  learns  what  is  wanting  in  others. 
We  see  their  littlenesses,  and  their  defects  have  a  larger  place  in 
the  composition  of  their  nature  than  the  more  glaring  faults 
that  are  obvious  to  all  the  world.    We  all  recognise  the  truth  of, 

*  II  y  a  des  gens  dans  le  monde  qui  n'ont  pour  tout  merite  que 
les  vices  qui  servent  au  commerce  de  la  vie.'  It  is  not  the  want 
of  truth  in  La  Rochefoucauld  to  which  we  are  now  objecting,  but 
to  his  constant  and  intended  ill-nature.     What  right  has  he  to  say, 

*  II  y  a  peu  de  fenmies  dont  le  merite  dure  plus  que  la  beauts  '? 
Or  again,  *  II  y  a  peu  d'honnetes  femmes  qui  ne  soient  lasses 
de  leur  metier '  ?  We  may  notice  that  La  Rochefoucauld  guards 
himself  from  appearing  to  be  too  absolute  by  putting  in  as  a 
saving  clause  into  many  of  his  sentences  a  word  such  as  *  often,' 

*  there  are  some  who,'  *  for  the  most  part,'  &c.,  and  this  has  also 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
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Few  only  of  La  Bochefoacauld's  maxims  point  to  the  nobler 
qualities  in  man;  a  good  many  are  trivial  and  commonplace, 
whilst  some  are  witty  and  have  in  them  a  little  bit  of  sharpness 
that  is  not  unpleasant.  Of  these  we  shall  mention  a  few,  and 
say  no  more. 

'  La  souveraine  habilete  consiste  a  bien  connoitre  le  prix  deg 
choses.' 

*  On  salt  assez  qu'il  ne  faut  gu^re  i)arler  de  sa  femme,  mais 
on  ne  sait  pas  assez  qu'on  devroit  encore  moins  parler  de  soi.' 

^  Ce  qui  se  trouve  le  moins  dans  la  galanterie,  c'est  de  Tamonr/ 
(Poor  Madame  de  Longueville !) 

^  II  n'y  a  point  de  sots  si  incommodes  que  ceox  qui  ont  de 
Tesprit.'  (This  sentiment  might  sometimes  be  received  with 
cheers  from  the  Ministerial  bench  in  the  House  of  Commons.) 

Henry  M.  Trollope. 
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My  Friend  the  Beach-comber. 


*  "DEEX  in  some  near  things  in  the  islands  ? '  said  my  friend  the 
Jj    Beach-comber ;  *  I  fancy  I  kave.^ 

The  Beach-comber  then  produced  a  piece  of  luggage  like  a 
small  Gladstone  bag,  which  he  habitually  carried,  and  thence  he 
extracted  a  cigar  about  the  size  of  the  butt  of  a  light  trout-rod. 
He  took  a  vesiivian  out  of  a  curious  brown  hollowed  nut-shell, 
mounted  in  gold  (the  Beach-comber,  like  Mycenae  in  Homer,  was 
polychryaosy  rich  in  gold  in  all  his  equipments),  and  occupied 
himself  with  the  task  of  setting  fire  to  his  weed.  The  process 
was  a  long  one,  and  reminded  me  of  the  arts  by  which  the  Beach- 
comber's native  friends  fire  the  root  of  a  tree  before  they  attack 
it  with  their  stone  tomahawks.  However,  there  was  no  use  in 
trying  to  hurry  the  ancient  mariner.  He  was  bound  to  talk  while 
his  cigar  lasted,  thereby  providing  his  hearer  with  plenty  of  what 
is  called  *  copy  '  in  the  profession  of  letters. 

The  Beach-comber  was  a  big  man,  loose  (in  physique  only  of 
course),  broad,  and  black-bearded,  his  face  about  the  colour  of  a 
gun-stock.  We  called  him  by  the  nickname  he  bore  *  (he  bore 
it  very  good-naturedly)  because  he  had  spent  the  years  of  his 
youth  among  the  countless  little  islands  of  the  South  Seas, 
especially  among  those  which  lie  at  *  the  back  of  beyond,'  that  is, 
on  the  far  side  of  the  broad  shoulder  of  Queensland.  In  these 
regions  the  white  man  takes  his  life  and  whatever  native 
property  he  can  annex  in  his  hand,  caring  no  more  for  the 
Aborigines'  Protection  Society  than  for  the  Kyrle  Company  for 
difi'using  stamped  leather  hangings  and  Moorish  lustre  plates 
among  the  poor  of  the  East-End.  The  common  Beach-comber 
is  usually  an  outcast  from   that  civilisation  of  which,  in   the 

*  *  Beach-comber  is  the  local  term  for  1  he  European  adventurers  and  long- 
shore loafers  who  infest  the  Pacific  Archipelagoes.  There  is  a  well-known  tale 
of  an  English  castaway  on  one  of  the  isles,  who  was  worshipped  as  a  deity  by 
the  ignorant  people.  At  length  he  made  his  escape,  by  swimming,  and  was  taken 
aboard  a  British  vessel,  whose  captain  accosted  him  roughly.  The  mariner 
turned  aside  and  dashed  away  a  tear :  *  I've  been  a  god  for  months,  and  you  call 
me  a  (something  alliterative)  Beach-comber  I '  be  exclaimed,  and  refused  to  be 
comforted. 
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islandsy  he  is  the  only  pioneer.  Sometimes  he  deals  in  mm, 
sometimes  in  land,  most  frequently  in  *  black-bird' — ^that  is,  in 
coolies,  as  it  is  now  usual  to  call  slaves.  Not,  of  course,  that  all 
coolies  are  slaves.  My  friend  the  Beach-comber  treated  his 
dusky  labourers  with  distinguished  consideration,  fed  them  well, 
housed  them  well,  taught  them  the  game  of  cricket,  and  dis- 
missed them,  when  the  term  of  their  engagement  was  up,  to  their 
island  homes.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  planter,  with  a  taste  for  ob- 
serving wild  life  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

<  Yes,  I  have  been  in  some  near  things,'  he  went  on,  when  the 
trunk  of  his  cigar  was  fairly  ignited.  *Do  you  see  these  two 
front  teeth  ? ' 

The  Beach-comb3r  opened  wide  a  cavernous  mouth.  The 
late  Mr.  Macadam,  who  invented  the  system  of  making  roads 
called  by  his  name,  allowed  no  stone  to  be  laid  on  the  way  which 
the  stone-breaker  could  not  put  in  his  mouth.  The  Beach- 
comber could  almost  have  inserted  a  mile-stone. 

I  did  not  see  ^  these  two  front  teeth,'  because,  like  the  Spanish 
Fleet,  they  were  not  in  sight.  But  I  understood  my  friend  to  be 
drawing  my  attention  to  their  absence. 

*  I  see  the  place  where  they  have  been,'  I  answered. 

*  Weil,  ikai  was  a  near  go,'  said  the  Beach-comber.  *  I  was 
running  for  my  life  before  a  pack  of  screeching  naked  beggars 
in  the  Admiralty  Islands.  I  had  emptied  my  revolver,  and  my 
cartridges,  Government  ones,  were  all  in  a  parcel— a  confounded 
Government  parcel — fastened  with  a  strong  brass  wire.  Where's 
the  good  of  giving  you  cartridges,  which  you  need  in  a  hurry  if 
you  need  them  at  all,  in  a  case  you  can't  open  without  a  special 
instrument  ?  Well,  as  I  ran,  and  the  spears  whizzed  round  me, 
I  tore  at  the  wire  with  my  teeth.  It  gave  at  last,  or  my  head 
would  now  be  decorating  a  stake  outside  the  chiefs  'pak*  But  my 
teeth  gave  when  the  brass  cord  gave,  and  I'll  never  lift  a  heavy 
table  with  them  again.' 

*  But  you  got  out  the  cartridges  9  ' 

*  Oh,  yes.  I  shot  two  of  the  beggars,  and  "  purwailed  on 
them  to  stop,"  and  then  we  came  within  sight  of  the  boats,  and 
Thompson  shouted,  and  the  others  bolted.  What  a  voice  that 
fellow  had !  It  reminded  me  of  that  Greek  chap  I  read  about  at 
school ;  he  went  and  faced  the  Trojans  with  nothing  in  his  hand, 
and  they  hooked  it  when  they  only  heard  him  roar.  Poor 
Thompson  ! '  and  the  Beach-comber  drank,  in  silence,  to  the  illus- 
trious dead. 
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*  Who  shot  him?' 

^A  scientific  kind  of  poop,  a  botanising  shaloot  that  was 
travelling  around  with  a  tin  box  on  his  back,  collecting  beettes 
and  bird-skins.  Poor  Thompson!  this  was  how  it  happened. 
He  was  the  strongest  fellow  I  ever  saw ;  he  could  tear  a  whole 
pack  of  cards  across  with  his  hands.  That  man  was  all  muscle. 
He  and  I  had  paddled  this  botanising  creature  across  to  an 
island  where  some  marooned  fellow  had  built  a  hut,  and  we  kept 
a  little  whisky  in  a  bunk,  and  used  the  place  sometimes  for  shoot- 
ing or  fishing.  It  was  latish  one  night,  the  botanist  had  not 
come  home,  I  fell  asleep,  and  left  Thompson  with  the  whisky.  I 
Was  awakened  by  hearing  a  shot,  and  there  lay  Thompson,  stone- 
dead,  a  bullet  in  his  forehead,  and  the  naturalist  with  a  smoking 
revolver  in  his  hand,  and  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf.  It  seems 
he  had  lost  his  way,  and  by  the  time  he  got  home,  Thompson  was 
mad  drunk,  and  came  for  him  with  his  fists.  If  once  he  hit  you, 
just  in  play,  it  was  death,  and  the  stranger  knew  that.  Thompson 
had  him  in  a  corner,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  shooting  was  his 
only  chance.     Poor  old  Thompson ! ' 

*  And  what  was*  done  to  the  other  man  ? ' 

*Done,  why  there  was  no  one  to  do  anything,  unless  I  had 
shot  him,  or  marooned  him.  No  law  runs  in  these  parts. 
Thompson  was  the  best  partner  I  ever  had ;  he  was  with  me  in 
that  lark  with  the  tabooed  pig.' 

<Whatlaxk?' 

*  Oh,  I've  often  spun  you  the  yarn.' 
<  Never!' 

*Well,  it  was  like  this.  Thompson  and  I,  and  some  other 
chaps,  started  in  a  boat,  with  provisions,  just  prospecting  about 
the  islands.  So  we  went  in  and  out  among  the  straits — horrid 
places,  clear  water  full  of  sharks,  and  nothing  but  mangroves  on 
every  side.  One  of  these  sounds  is  just  like  another.  Once  I 
was  coming  home  in  a  coasting  steamer  and  got  them  to  set  me 
down  on  a  point  that  I  believed  was  within  half-a-mile  of  my 
place.  Well,  I  was  landed,  and  they  and  I  began  walking  home- 
wards, when  I  found  I  was  on  the  wrong  track,  miles  and  miles  of 
mangrove  swamp,  cut  up  with  a  dozen  straits  of  salt  water,  lay 
between  me  and  the  station.  The  first  stretch  of  water  I  came 
to,  gad !  I  didn't  like  it.  I  kept  prospecting  for  sharks  very 
close  before  I  swam  it,  with  my  clothes  on  my  head.  I  was  in 
awful  luck  all  the  way,  though, — not  one  of  them  had  a  snap  at 
me.' 
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*  But  about  the  taboo  pig  ?  Revenons  a  nos  cochons  I ' 

^  I'm  coming  to  that.  Well,  we  landed  at  an  island  we  had 
never  been  on  before,  where  there  was  a  village  of  Coast  natives. 
A  crowd  of  beehive-shaped  huts,  you  know,  the  wall  about  three 
feet  high,  and  all  the  rest  roof,  wattle,  and  clay,  and  moss,  built 
as  neat  as  a  bird's-nest  outside,  not  very  sweet  inside.  So  we 
landed  and  got  out  the  grub,  and  marched  up  to  the  village.  Not 
a  soul  to  be  seen ;  not  a  black  in  the  place.  Their  gear  was 
all  cleaned  out  too ;  there  wasn't  a  net,  nor  a  spear,  nor  a  mat,  nor  & 
bowl  (they're  great  beggars  for  making  pipkins),  not  a  blessed 
fetich  stone  even,  in  the  whole  place.  You  never  saw  anythiDg  so 
forsaken.  But  just  in  the  middle  of  the  row  of  huts,  you  might 
call  it  a  street  if  you  liked,  there  lay,  as  happy  as  if  he  was  by 
the  fireside  among  the  children  in  Gsdway,  a  great  big  fat  beast 
of  a  hog.  Well,  we  couldn't  make  out  what  had  become  of  the 
people.  Thought  we  had  frightened  them  away,  only  then  the/d 
have  taken  the  hog.  Suddenly,  out  of  some  comer,  comes  a 
black  fellow  making  signs  of  peace.  He  held  up  his  hands  to 
show  he  had  no  weapon  in  them,  and  then  he  held  up  his  feet 
ditto.' 

*  Why  on  earth  did  he  hold  up  his  feet  ? ' 

*  To  show  he  wasn't  trailing  a  spear  between  his  toes ;  that  is 
a  common  dodge  of  theirs.  We  made  signs  to  him  to  come  up, 
and  up  he  came,  speaking  a  kind  of  pigeon  English.  It  seems 
he  was  an  interpreter  by  trade,  paying  a  visit  to  his  native  village; 
so  we  tried  to  get  out  of  him  what  it  was  all  about.  Just  what 
we  might  have  expected.  A  kid  had  been  bom  in  the  viDage 
that  day.' 

<  What  had  the  birth  of  a  kid  got  to  do  with  it  ? ' 

*  It's  like  this,  don't  you  know.  Every  tribe  is  divided  into 
Coast  natives  and  Bush  natives.  One  set  lives  by  the  sea,  and  is 
comparatively  what  you  might  call  civilised.  The  other  set,  their 
cousins,  live  in  the  Bush,  and  are  a  good  deal  more  savage.  Now, 
when  anything  out  of  the  way,  especially  anything  of  a  fortunate 
kind,  happens  in  one  division  of  the  tribe,  the  other  division  pops 
down  on  them,  loots  everything  it  can  lay  hands  on,  maltreats  the 
women,  breaks  what's  too  heavy  to  carry,  and  generally  plays  the 
very  mischief.  The  birth  of  a  child  is  always  celebrated  in  that 
way.' 

*  And  don't  the  others  resist  ? ' 

*  Besist !  No !  It  would  be  the  height  of  rudeness.  Do  j/(W 
resist  when  people  leave  cards  at  your  house,  "  with  kind  in- 
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quiries?"    It's  just  like  that;  a  way  they  have  of  showing  a 
friendly  interest.' 

*  But  what  can  be  the  origin  of  such  an  extraordinary  custom?' 

*  /  don't  know.  Cruess  it  has  a  kind  of  civilising  effect,  as 
you'll  see.  Eesources  of  civilisation  get  handed  on  to  the  Bush 
tribes,  but  that  can't  be  what  it  was  begun  for.  However, 
recently  the  tribes  have  begun  to  run  cunning,  and  they  hide 
themselves  and  all  their  goods  when  they  have  reason  to  expect  a 
friendly  visit.  This  was  what  they  had  done  the  day  we  landed. 
But,,  while  we  were  jawing  with  the  interpreter,  we  heard  a  yell  to 
make  your  hair  stand  on  end.  The  Bush  tribe  came  down  on  the 
village  all  in  their  war  paint, — white  clay ;  an  arrangement,  as  you 
say,  in  black  and  white.  Down  they  came,  rushed  into  every  hut, 
rushed  out  again,  found  nothing,  and  an  awful  rage  they  were  in. 
They  said  this  kind  of  behaviour  was  most  ungentlemanly ;  why 
where  was  decent  feeling?  where  was  neighbourliness?  While 
they  were  howling,  they  spotted  the  hog,  and  made  for  him  in  a 
minute ;  here  was  luncheon,  anyhow, — ^pork  chops.  So  they  soon 
had  a  fire,  set  a  light  to  one  of  the  houses  in  fact,  and  heaped  up 
stones;  that's  how  they  cook.  They  cut  you  up  in  bits,  wrap 
them  in  leaves ' 

*  Just  that,  and  broil  you  on  the  hot  stones.  They  cook  every- 
thing that  way.' 

*  Are  they  cannibals  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  in  war-time.  Or  criminals  theyll  eat.  I've  often 
heard  the  queer  yell  a  native  will  give,  quite  a  peculiar  cry,  when 
he  is  carrying  a  present  of  cold  prisoner  of  war  from  one  chief  to 
another.  He  cries  out  like  that,  to  show  what  his  errand  is,  at 
the  border  of  the  village  property.' 

*  Before  entering  the  Mark  ?  '  I  said,  for  I  had  been  reading 
Sir  Henry  Maine. 

*The  'paky  the  beggars  about  me  call  it,'  said  the  Beach- 
comber ;  *  perhaps  some  niggers  you've  been  reading  about  call 
it  the  Mark.  I  don't  know.  But  to  be  done  with  this  pig. 
The  fire  was  ready,  and  they  were  just  going  to  cut  the  poor 
beast's  throat  with  a  green-stone  knife,  when  the  interpreter  up 
and  told  them  «  hands  oflf."  "  That's  a  taboo  pig,"  says  he.  "  A 
black  fellow  that  died  six  months  ago  that  pig  belonged  to. 
When  he  was  dying,  and  leaving  his  property  to  his  friends,  he 
was  very  sorry  to  part  with  the  pig,  so  he  made  him  taboo ; 
nobody  can  touch  him.    To  eat  him  is  death." 
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^  Of  course  this  explained  why  that  pig  had  been  left  when 
all  the  other  live  stock  and  portable  property  was  cleared  out. 
Nobody  would  touch  a  taboo  pig,  and  that  pig,  I  tell  you,  was 
tabooed  an  inch  thick.  The  man  he  belonged  to  had  been  a 
Tohunga^  and  still  "  walked,"  in  the  shape  of  a  lizard.  Well, 
the  interpreter,  acting  most  fairly,  I  must  say,  explained  all  tJiis 
to  the  Bush  tribe,  and  we  went  down  to  the  boat  and  lunched. 
Presently  a  smell  of  roast  pork  came  drifting  down  on  the  wind. 
They  had  been  hungry  and  mad  after  their  march,  and  they 
were  cooking  the  taboo  pig.  The  interpreter  grew  as  white  as  a 
Kaneka  can,  he  knew  something  would  happen. 

*  Presently  the  Bush  fellows  came  down  to  the  boat,  Ucking 
their  lips.  There  hadn't  been  much  more  than  enough  to  go 
round,  and  they  accepted  some  of  our  grub,  and  took  to  it 
kindly. 

*  Let's  offer  them  some  rum,*  says  Thompson ;  he  never  cruised 
without  plenty  aboard,  *  No,  no,'  says  I ;  *  tea,  give  them  tea.' 
But  Thompson  had  a  keg  of  rum  out,  and  a  tin  can,  and  served 
round  some  pretty  stiff  grog.  Now,  would  you  believe  it,  these 
poor  devils  had  never  tasted  spirits  before  ?  Most  backward  race 
they  were.  But  they  took  to  the  stuflf,  and  got  pretty  merry, 
till  one  of  them  tried  to  move  back  to  the  village.  He  staggered 
up  and  down,  and  tumbled  against  rocks,  and  finally  he  lay  flat 
and  held  on  tight.  The  others,  most  of  them,  were  no  better  as 
soon  as  they  tried  to  move.  A  rare  fright  they  were  in !  They 
began  praying  and  mumbling ;  praying,  of  all  things,  to  the  soul 
of  the  taboo  pig !  They  thought  they  were  being  punished  for 
the  awful  sin  they  had  committed  in  eating  him.  The  interpreter 
improved  the  occasion.  He  told  them  their  faults  pretty  roundly. 
Hadn't  he  warned  them  ?  Didn't  they  know  the  pig  was  taboo  ? 
Did  any  good  ever  come  of  breaking  a  taboo?  The  soberer 
fellows  sneaked  o£f  into  the  Bush,  the  others  lay  and  snoozed  till 
the  Coast  tribe  came  out  of  hiding,  and  gave  it  to  them  pretty 
warm  with  throwing  sticks  and  the  flat  side  of  waddies.  I  guess 
the  belief  in  taboo  won't  die  out  of  that  Bush  tribe  in  a  hurry.' 

*  It  was  like  the  companions  of  Odysseus  devouring  the  oxen 
of  the  Sun,'  I  said. 

*  Very  likely,'  replied  the  Beach-comber.  *  Never  heard  of  the 
parties.  They're  superstitious  beggars,  these  Kanekas.  You've 
heard  of  buying  a  thing  "  for  a  song  ?  "  Well,  I  got  my  station 
for  a  whistle.  They  believe  that  spirits  twitter  and  whistle,  and 
you'll  hardly  get  them  to  go  out  at  night,  even  with  a  boiled 
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potato  in  their  bands,  which  they  think  good  against  ghosts,  for 
fear  of  hearing  the  bogies.  So  I  just  went  whistling  *  Bonny 
Dundee '  at  nights  all  round  the  location  I  fancied,  and  after  a 
week  of  that,  not  a  nigger  would  go  near  it.  They  made  it  over 
to  me,  gratis,  with  an  address  on  my  courage  and  fortitude.  I 
gave  them  some  blankets  in ;  and  that's  how  real  property  used  to 
change  hands  in  the  Pacific.  But  the  old  times  are  done,' — ^and 
here  the  Beach-comber  began  to  use  the  most  undeserved  and 
libellous  expressions,  which  I  scorn  to  repeat,  about  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Government  which  *of  late  happily  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the.  Empire.' 

A.  Lang. 
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Prinee  Otto: 

A  ROMANCE, 

By  E.  L,  Stevenson. 

BOOK  II.— OF  LOVE  AND  POLITICS. 

CHAPTER  X. 
gotthold's  revised  opinion;  and  the  fall  completed. 

THE  Countess  left  poor  Otto  with  a  caress  and  buffet  simul- 
taneously administered.  The  welcome  word  about  his  wife  and 
the  virtuous  ending  of  his  interview,  should  doubtless  have 
delighted  him.  But  for  all  that,  as  he  shouldered  the  bag  of 
money  and  set  forward  to  rejoin  his  groom,  he  was  conscious  of 
many  aching  sensibilities.  To  have  gone  wrong  and  to  have 
been  set  right,  makes  but  a  double  trial  for  man's  vanity. 
The  discovery  of  his  own  weakness  and  possible  un&ith  had 
staggered  him  to  the  heart ;  and  to  hear,  in  the  same  hour,  of 
his  wife's  fidelity  from  one  who  loved  her  not,  increased  the  bit- 
terness of  the  surprise. 

He  was  about  halfway  between  the  fountain  and  the  Flying 
Mercury,  before  his  thoughts  began  to  be  clear ;  and  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  them  angry.  He  paused  in  a  kind  of  temper, 
and  struck  with  his  hand  a  little  shrub.  Thence  there  arose 
instantly  a  cloud  of  awakened  sparrows,  which  as  instantly  dis- 
persed and  disappeared  into  the  thicket.  He  looked  at  them 
stupidly,  and  when  they  were  gone  continued  staring  at  the  stars. 
*I  am  angry.  By  what  right?  By  none !'  he  thought;  but  he 
was  still  angry.  He  cursed  Madam  von  Eosen  and  instantly 
repented.     Heavy  was  the  'money  on  his  shoulders. 

When  he  reached  the  fountain,  he  did,  out  of  ill-humour  and 
parade,  an  unpardonable  act.  He  gave  the  money  bodily  to  the 
dishonest  groom.  *  Keep  this  for  me,'  he  said,  *  until  I  call  for  it 
to-morrow.  It  is  a  great  sum,  and  by  that  you  will  judge  that  I 
have  not  condemned  you.'    And  he  strode  away  ruffling,  as  if  he 
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had  done  something  generous.  It  was  a  desperate  stroke  to  re* 
enter  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  into  his  self-esteem ;  and,  like 
all  such,  it  was  froitless  in  the  end.  He  got  to  bed  with  the 
devil,  it  appeared;  kicked  and  tumbled  till  the  gray  of  the 
morning ;  and  then  fell  inopportunely  into  a  leaden  slumber,  and 
awoke  to  find  it  ten.  To  miss  the  appointment  with  old  Killian 
after  all,  had  been  too  tragic  a  miscarriage ;  and  he  hurried  with 
all  his  might,  found  the  groom  (for  a  wonder)  faithful  to  his  trust, 
and  arrived  only  a  few  minutes  before  noon  in  the  guest  chamber 
of  the  Morning  Star.  Killian  was  there  in  his  Sunday's  best  and 
looking  very  gaunt  and  rigid;  a  lawyer  from  Brandenau  stood 
sentinel  over  his  outspread  papers ;  and  the  groom  and  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn  were  called  to  serve  as  witnesses.  The  obvious 
deference  of  that  great  man,  the  innkeeper,  plainly  affected  the 
old  former  with  surprise ;  but  it  was  not  until  Otto  had  taken  the 
pen  and  signed  that  the  truth  flashed  upon  him  fully.  Then, 
indeed,  he  was  beside  himself. 

*His  Highness!'  he  cried,  *His  Highness!'  and  repeated 
the  exclamation  till  his  mind  had  grappled  fairly  with  the  &cts. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  witnesses.  *  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  *you 
dwell  in  a  country  highly  favoured  by  God ;  for  of  all  generous 
gentlemen,  I  will  say  it  on  my  conscience,  this  one  is  the  king. 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  have  seen  good  and  bad,  and  the  year  of 
the  great  famine  ;  but  a  more  excellent  gentleman,  no,  never.' 

*  We  know  that,'  cried  the  landlord,  *  we  know  that  well  in 
Griinewald.  If  we  saw  more  of  his  Highness  we  should  be  the 
better  pleased.' 

•It  is  the  kindest  Prince,'  began  the  groom,  and  suddenly 
closed  his  mouth  upon  a  sob,  so  that  everyone  turned  to  gaze 
upon  his  emotion.  Otto  not  last ;  Otto  struck  with  remorse,  to 
see  the  man  so  grateful. 

Then  it  was  the  lawyer's  turn  to  pay  a  compliment.  *  I  do 
not  know  what  Providence  may  hold  in  store,'  he  said,  *  but  this 
day  should  be  a  bright  one  in  the  annals  of  your  reign.  The  shouts 
of  armies  could  not  be  more  eloquent  than  the  emotion  on  these 
honest  faces.'  And  the  Brandenau  lawyer  bowed,  skipped,  stepped 
back  and  took  snuff,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  found  and 
seized  an  opportunity. 

*  Well,  young  gentleman,'  said  Killian,  *  if  you  will  pardon  me 
the  plainness  of  calling  you  a  gentleman,  many  a  good  day's 
work  you  have  done,  I  doubt  not,  but  never  a  better  or  one  that 
vrill  be  better  blessed ;  and  whatever,  sir,  may  be  your  happiness 
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and  triumph  in  that  high  sphere  to  which  you  have  been  called, 
it  will  be  none  the  worse,  sir,  for  an  old  xnan's  blessing  1 ' 

The  scene  had  almost  assumed  the  proportions  of  an  oration ; 
and  when  the  Prince  escaped  he  had  but  one  thought:  to  go 
wherever  he  ¥ras  most  sure  of  praise.  His  conduct  at  the  board 
of  council  occurred  to  him  as  a  fair  chapter ;  and  this  evoked  the 
memory  of  Gotthold,     To  Gotthold  he  would  go. 

G-otthold  was  in  the  library  as  usual,  and  laid  down  his  pen,  a 
little  angrily,  on  Otto's  entrance.     *  Well,'  he  said,  *  here  you  are.' 

'  Well,'  returned  Otto,  *  we  made  a  revolution,  I  believe.' 

*  It  is  what  I  fear,'  returned  the  Doctor. 

*  How  ? '  said  Otto.  *  Fear  ?  Fear  is  the  burnt  child*  I  have 
learned  my  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  others ;  and  I  now 
mean  to  govern.' 

Gt>tthold  said  nothing,  but  he  looked  down  and  smoothed  his 
chin. 

*  You  disapprove  ?'  cried  Otto.     *  You  are  a  weathercock.* 

*  On  the  contrary,'  replied  the  Doctor.  *  My  observation  has 
confirmed  my  fears.     It  will  not  do,  Otto,  not  do.' 

*  What  will  not  do  ?'  demanded  the  Prince,  with  a  sickening 
stab  of  pain. 

*  None  of  it,'  answered  Gotthold.  *  You  are  unfitted  for  a  life 
of  action;  you  lack  the  stamina,  the  habit,  the  restraint,  the 
patience.  Your  wife  is  greatly  better,  vastly  better ;  and  though 
she  is  in  bad  hands,  displays  a  very  different  aptitude.  She  is  a 
woman  of  affairs ;  you  are — dear  boy,  you  are  yourself.  I  bid 
you  back  to  your  amusements;  like  a  smiling  dominie,  I  give 
you  holidays  for  life.  Yes,'  he  continued,  *  there  is  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  all  when  they  shall  turn  again  upon  their  own  philo- 
sophy. I  had  grown  to  disbelieve  impartially  in  all ;  and  if  in 
the  atlas  of  the  sciences  there  were  two  charts  I  disbelieved  in 
more  than  all  the  rest,  they  were  politics  and  morals.  I  had  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  your  vices ;  as  they  were  negative,  they 
flattered  my  philosophy ;  and  I  called  them  almost  virtues.  Well, 
Otto,  I  was  wrong ;  I  have  forsworn  my  sceptical  philosophy ;  and 
I  perceive  your  faults  to  be  unpardonable.  You  are  unfit  to  be  a 
Prince,  unfit  to  be  a  husband.  And  I  give  you  my  word,  I  would 
rather  see  a  man  capably  doing  evil,  than  blundering  about 
good.' 

Otto  was  still  silent,  in  extreme  dudgeon. 
Presently  the  Doctor  resumed :  *  I  will  take  the  smaller  matter 
first ;  your  conduct  to  your  wife.     You  went,  I  hear,  and  had  an 
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expIanJtticHx.  That  may  have  been  right  or  wrong ;  I  know  not ; 
at  least,  you  had  stirred  her  temper.  At  the  council,  she  insults 
you ;  Well,  you  insult  her  back,  a  man  to  a  woman,  a  husband  to 
his  wife,  in  public !  Next  upon  the  back  of  this,  you  propose — 
the  story  runs  like  wildfire — to  recall  the  power  of  signature. 
Can  she  ever  forgive  that  ?  a  woman  ?  a  young  woman  ?  ambitious, 
conscious  of  talents  beyond  yours  ?  Never,  Otto.  And  to  sum  all, 
at  such  a  crisis  in  your  married  life,  you  get  into  a  window  comer 
with  that  ogUng  dame,  von  Bosen.  I  do  not  dream  that  there 
was  any  harm ;  but  I  do  say  it  was  an  idle  disrespect  to  your  wife. 
Why,  man,  the  woman  is  not  decent.' 

*  Gotthold,'  said  Otto,  *  I  will  hear  no  evil  of  the  Countess.' 

*  You  will  certainly  hear  no  good  of  her,'  returned  Gotthold ; 

*  and  if  you  wish  your  wife  to  be  the  pink  of  nicety,  you  should 
clear  your  court  of  demi-reputations.' 

*  The  commonplace  injustice  of  a  by-word,'  Otto  cried.  *  The 
partiality  of  sex.  She  is  a  demirep ;  what  then  is  Gondremark  ? 
Were  she  a  man — ' 

*  It  would  be  all  one,'  retorted  Gotthold  roughly.  '  When  I 
see  a  man,  come  to  years  of  wisdom,  who  speaks  in  double- 
meanings  and  is  the  braggart  of  his  vices,  I  spit  on  the  other 
side.  "You,  my  friend,"  say  I,  "are  not  even  a  gentleman." 
Well,  she's  not  even  a  lady.' 

*  She  is  the  best  friend  I  have,  and  I  choose  that  she  shall  be 
respected,'  Otto  said. 

*  If  she  is  your  friend,  so  much  the  worse,'  replied  the  Doctor. 

*  It  will  not  stop  there.' 

*  Ah ! '  cried  Otto,  *  there  is  the  charity  of  virtue !  All  evil  in 
the  spotted  fruit.  But  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  do  Madam  von 
Bosen  prodigal  injustice.' 

*  You  can  tell  me ! '  said  the  Doctor  shrewdly.  *  Have  you 
tried  ?  have  you  been  ridiug  the  marches  ? ' 

The  blood  came  into  Otto's  face. 

*  Ah ! '  cried  Gotthold,  *  look  at  your  wife  and  blush  I 
There's  a  wife  for  a  man  to  marry  and  then  losel  She's  a 
carnation.  Otto.    The  soul  is  in  her  eyes.' 

*  You  have  changed  your  note  for  Seraphina,  I  perceive,'  said 
Otto. 

*  Changed  it ! '  cried  the  Doctor,  with  a  flush.  *  Why,  when 
was  it  diflferent  ?  But  I  own  I  admired  her  at  the  council.  When 
she  sat  there  silent,  tapping  with  her  foot,  I  admired  as  I  might 
a  hurricane.    Were  I  one  of  those  who  venture  upon  matrimony. 
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there  had  been  the  prize  to  tempt  me  !  She  invites,  as  M^co 
invited  Cortez ;  the  enterprise  is  hard,  the  natives  are  imMendly 
— I  believe  them  cruel,  too — ^bnt  the  metropolis  is  paved  with 
gold  and  the  breeze  blows  out  of  paradise.  Yes,  I  could  desire 
to  be  that  conqueror.  But  to  philanderjwith^von  Bosen;  never  I 
Senses  ?  I  discard  them ;  what  are  they  ? — ^pruritus !  Curiosity  ? 
Beach  me  my  anatomy ! ' 

*  To  whom  do  you  address  yourself? '  cried  Otto.  *  Surely, 
you,  of  all  men,  know  that  I  love  my  wife ! ' 

*  0,  love  I '  cried  Grotthold ;  *  love  is  a  great  word  ;  it  is  in  all 
the  dictionaries.  If  you  had  loved,  she  would  have  paid  yon 
back.     What  does  she  ask  ?    A  little  ardour ! ' 

*  It  is  hard  to  love  for  two,'  replied  the  Prince. 

*Hard?  Why,  there's  the  touchstone  I  0,  I  know  my 
poets ! '  cried  the  Doctor.  *  We  are  but  dust  and  fire,  too  arid  to 
endure  life's  scorching ;  and  love,  like  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock, 
should  lend  shelter  and  refreshment,  not  to  the  lover  only,  but  to 
his  mistress  and  to  the  children  that  reward  them ;  and  their 
very  friends  should  seek  repose  in  the  fringes  of  that  peace. 
Love  is  not  love  that  cannot  build  a  home.  And  you  call  it  love 
to  grudge  and  quarrel  and  pick  faults?  You  call  it  love  to 
thwart  her  to  her  face,  and  bandy  insults  ?     Love ! ' 

*Gotthold,  you  are  unjust.  I  was  then  fighting  for  my 
country,'  said  the  Prince. 

*  Ay,  and  there's  the  worst  of  all,'  returned  the  Doctor.  *  You 
could  not  even  see  that  you  were  wrong ;  that  being  where  they 
were,  retreat  was  ruin.' 

*  Why,  you  supported  me ! '  cried  Otto. 

*  I  did.  I  was  a  fool  like  you,'  replied  Q-otthold.  *  But  now 
my  eyes  are  open.  If  you  go  on  as  you  have  started,  disgrace 
this  fellow  Gondremark,  and  publish  the  scandal  of  your  divided 
house,  there  will  befall  a  most  abominable  thing  in  Griinewald. 
A  revolution,  friend — a  revolution.' 

*  You  speak  strangely  for  a  red,'  said  Otto. 

*A  red  republican,  but  not  a  revolutionary,'  returned  the 
Doctor.  *An  ugly  thing  is  a  Griinewalder  drunk!  One  man 
alone  can  save  the  coimtry  from  this  pass,  and  that  is  the  double- 
dealer  Gondremark,  with  whom  I  conjure  you  to  make  peace. 
It  will  ndl  be  you ;  it  never  can  be  you : — ^you,  who  can  do  nothing, 
as  your  wife  said,  but  trade  upon  your  station — ^you,  who  spent 
the  hours  in  begging  money  1  And  in  God's  name,  what  for  ? 
Why  money  ?     What  mystery  of  idiocy  was  this  ?  * 
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*  It  was  to  no  ill  end.  It  was  to  buy  a  farm/  quoth  Otto, 
sulkily* 

*  To  buy  a  farm  ! '  cried  Gotthold*     <  Buy  a  farm ! ' 

*  Well,  what  then  ? '  returned  Otto.  *  I  have  bought  it,  if  you 
come  to  that.' 

Gotthold  fairly  bounded  on  his  seat.  *  And  how  that  ? '  he 
cried. 

*  How  ? '  repeated  Otto,  startled. 

*  Ay,  verily,  how  I '  returned  the  the  Doctor.  *  How  came  you 
by  the  money  ? ' 

The  Prince's  countenance  darkened.  *That  is  my  afiair,' 
said  he. 

*  You  see  you  are  ashamed,'  retorted  Gotthold.  *  And  so  you 
bought  a  farm  in  the  hour  of  your  country's  need — doubtless  to 
be  ready  for  the  abdication ;  and  I  put  it  that  you  stole  the  funds. 
There  are  not  three  ways  of  getting  money :  there  are  but  two  :  to 
earn  and  steal.  And  now,  when  you  have  combined  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  Long-fingered  Tom,  you  come  to  me  to  fortify  your  vanity ! 
But  I  will  clear  my  mind  upon  this  matter :  until  I  know  the 
right  and  wrong  of  the  transaction,  I  put  my  hand  behind  my 
back.  A  man  may  be  the  pitifullest  prince,  he  must  be  a  spot* 
less  gentleman.' 

The    Prince    had    gotten  to  his    feet,  as    pale  as    paper. 

*  Gotthold,'  he  said,  *  you  drive  me  beyond  bounds.     Beware,  sir, 
beware ! ' 

*  Do  you  threaten  me,  friend  Otto  ? '  asked  the  Doctor  grimly. 

*  That  would  be  a  strange  conclusion.' 

*  When  have  you  ever  known  me  use  my  power  in  any  private 
animosity?'  cried  Otto.  *  To  any  private  man,  your  words  were 
an  impardonable  insult,  but  at  me  you  shoot  in  full  security,  and 
I  must  turn  aside  to  compliment  you  on  your  plainness.  I  must 
do  more  than  pardon,  I  must  admire,  because  you  have  faced  this 
—  this  formidable  monarch,  Uke  a  Nathan  before  David.  You 
have  uprooted  an  old  kindness,  sir,  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
You  leave  me  very  bare.  My  last  bond  is  broken  ;  and  though  I 
take  heaven  to  witness  that  I  sought  to  do  the  right,  I  have  this 
reward :  to  find  myself  alone.  You  say  I  am  no  gentleman  ;  yet 
the  sneers  have  been  upon  your  side ;  and  though  I  can  very  well 
perceive  where  you  have  lodged  your  sympathies,  I  will  forbear 
the  taunt.' 

<  Otto,  are  you  insane  ? '  cried  Gotthold,  leaping  up.  '  Because 
I  ask  you  how  you  came  by  certain  monies,  and  because  you 
refuse — ' 
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*  Herr  von  Hohenstockwitz,  I  have  ceased  to  invite  your  aid  in 
my  affairs,'  said  Otto.  *  I  have  heard  all  that  I  desire,  and  you 
have  sufficiently  trampled  on  my  vanity.  It  may  be  that  I  cannot 
govern,  it  may  be  that  I  cannot  love — ^you  tell  me  so  with  every 
mark  of  honesty  ;  but  God  has  granted  me  one  virtue,  and  I  can 
still  forgive.  I  forgive  you ;  even  in  this  hour  of  passion,  I  can 
perceive  my  faults  and  your  excuses;  and  if  I  desire  that  in 
future  I  may  be  spared  your  conversation,  it  is  not,  sir,  fiom 
resentment — ^not  resentment — ^but  by  heaven,  because  no  man  on 
earth  could  endure  to  be  so  rated.  You  have  the  satis&ction  to 
see  your  sovereign  weep  ;  and  that  person  whom  you  have  so  often 
taunted  with  his  happiness,  reduced  to  the  last  pitch  of  solitude 
and  misery.  No, — ^I  will  hear  nothing ;  I  claim  the  last  word,  sir, 
as  your  Prince ;  and  that  last  word  shall  be — forgiveness.* 

And  with  that  Otto  was  gone  from  the  apartment,  and  Doctor 
Gotthold  was  left  alone  with  the  most  conflicting  sentiments  of 
sorrow  and  remorse  and  merriment :  walking  to  and  fro  before  his 
table,  and  asking  himself,  with  hands  uplifted,  which  of  the  pair 
of  them  was  most  to  blame  for  this  unhappy  rupture.  Presently, 
he  took  from  a  cupboard  a  bottle  of  Bhine  wine  and  a  goblet  of 
the  deep  Bohemian  ruby.  The  first  glass  a  little  wanned  and 
comforted  his  bosom ;  with  the  second,  he  began  to  look  down 
upon  these  troubles  from  a  sunny  mountain ;  yet  a  while,  and 
filled  with  this  false  comfort  and  contemplating  life  throughout  a 
golden  medium,  he  owned  to  himself,  with  a  flush,  a  smile  and  a 
half-pleasurable  sigh,  that  he  had  been  somewhat  over-plain  in 
dealing  with  his  cousin.  *He  said  the  truth,  too,'  added  the 
penitent  librarian,  ^for  in  my  monkish  fashion,  I  adore  the 
Princess.'  And  then  with  a  still  deepening  flush  and  a  certain 
stealth,  although  he  sat  all  alone  in  that  great  gallery,  he  toasted 
Seraphina  to  the  dregs. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


PROVIDENCE   VOX  ROSEN:   ACT  THE  FIRST:   SHE  BEGUILES  THE 

BARON. 

At  a  sufficiently  late  hour  or,  to  be  more  exact,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon.  Madam  von  fiosen  issued  on  the  world.  She  swept 
downstairs  and  out  across  the  garden,  a  black  mantilla  thrown 
over  her  head,  and  the  long  train  of  her  black  velvet  dress  ruth- 
lessly sweeping  in  the  dirt. 
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At  the  other  end  of  that  long  garden,  and  back  to  back  with 
the  villa  of  the  Countess,  stood  the  large  mansion  where  the 
Prime  Minister  transacted  his  affairs  and  pleasures.  This  distance, 
which  was  enough  for  decency  by  the  easy  canons  of  Mittwalden, 
the  Countess  swiftly  traversed,  opened  a  little  door  with  a  key, 
mounted  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  entered  unceremoniously  into 
Grondremark's  study.  It  was  a  large  and  very  high  apartment ; 
books  all  about  the  walls,  papers  on  the  table,  papers  on  the  floor ; 
here  and  there  a  picture,  somewhat  scant  of  drapery ;  a  great  fire 
glowing  and  flaming  in  the  blue  tiled  hearth  ;  and  the  daylight 
streaming  through  a  cupola  above.  In  the  midst  of  this  sat  the 
great  Baron  Gondremark  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  his  business  for  that 
day  fairly  at  an  end,  and  the  hour  arrived  for  relaxation.  His 
expression,  his  very  nature  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  funda- 
mental change.  Gondremark  at  home  appeared  the  very  antipode 
of  Gondremark  on  duty.  He  had  an  air  of  massive  jollity  that 
well  became  him ;  grossness  and  geniality  sat  upon  his  features ; 
and  along  with  his  manners,  he  had  laid  aside  his  sly  and  sinister 
expression.  He  lolled  there,  sunning  his  bulk  before  the  fire,  a 
noble  animal. 
.  *  Hey! 'he  cried.  *  At  last!' 
The  Countess  stepped  into  the  room  in  silence,  threw  herself 
up  on  a  chair,  and  crossed  her  legs.  In  her  lace  and  velvet,  with 
a  good  display  of  smooth  black  stocking  and  of  snowy  petticoat, 
and  with  the  refined  profile  of  her  face  and  slender  plumpness  of 
her  body,  she  showed  in  singular  contrast  to  the  big,  black,  intel- 
lectual satyr  by  the  fire. 

*  How  often  do  you  send  for  me  ? '  she  cried.  *  It  is  com- 
promising.' 

Gondremark  laughed.  *  Speaking  of  that,'  said  he,  *  what 
in  the  devil's  name  were  you  about  ?  You  were  not  home  till 
morning.' 

*  I  was  giving  alms,'  she  said. 

The  Baron  again  laughed  loud  and  long,  for  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
he  was  a  very  mirthful  creature.  *  It  is  fortunate  I  am  not 
jealous,'  he  remarked.  *But  you  know  my  way:  pleasure  and 
liberty  go  hand  in  hand.  I  believe  what  I  believe ;  it  is  not 
much,  but  I  believe  it.  But  now,  to  business.  Have  you  not 
read  my  letter?' 

*  No,'  she  said,  *  my  head  ached.' 

*  Ah,  well !  then  I  have  news  indeed ! '  cried  Gondremark.  *  I 
was^mad  to  see  you  all  last  night  and  all  this  morning :  for  yester- 
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day  after  noon,  I  brought  my  long  business  to~a  head ;  the  ship 
has  come  home ;  one  more  dead  lift,  and  I  shall  cease  to  fetch 
and  carry  for  the  Princess  Batafia.  Yes,  'tis  done.  I  have  the 
order  all  in  Batafia's  hand ;  I  carry  it  on  my  heart.  At  the  hoar 
of  twelve  to-night,  Prince  Featherhead  is  to  be  taken  in  his  bed 
and,  like .  the  bambino,  whipped  into  a  chariot ;  and  by  next 
morning,  he  will  command  a  most  romantic  prospect  from  the 
donjon  of  the  Felsenburg.  Farewell,  Featherhead !  The  var 
goes  on,  the  girl  is  in  my  hand ;  I  have  long  been  indispensable 
but  now  I  shall  be  sole.  I  have  long,'  he  added  exultingly,  *  long 
carried  this  intrigue  upon  my  shoulders,  like  Samson  with  the 
gates  of  Graza ;  now  I  discharge  that  burthen.' 

She  had  sprung  to  her  feet  a  little  paler.  *  Is  this  true  ?'  she 
cried. 

*  I  tell  you  a  fact,'  he  asseverated.     *  The  trick  is  played.' 

*  I  will  never  believe  it,'  she  said.  *  An  order  ?  In  her  own 
hand  ?     I  will  never  believe  it,  Heinrich.' 

*  I  swear  to  you,'  said  he. 

*0  what  do  you  care  for  oaths — or  I  either?  What  would 
you  swear  by?  Wine,  women  and  song?  It  is  not  bioding/ 
she  said.  She  had  come  quite  close  up  to  him  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm.  *  As  for  the  order — no,  Heinrich,  never !  I  will 
never  believe  it.  I  will  die  ere  I  believe  it.  You  have  some 
secret  purpose — what  I  cannot  guess — but  not  one  word  of  it  is  true/ 

*  Shall  I  show  it  you?'  he  asked. 

*  You  cannot,'  she  answered.     *  There  is  no  such  thing.' 

*  Incorrigible  Sadducee  !'  he  cried.  *  Well,  I  will  convert  you, 
you  shall  see  the  order.'  He  moved  to  a  chair  where  he  had 
thrown  his  coat,  and  then  drawing  forth  and  holding  out  a  paper, 

*  Read,'  said  he. 

She  took  it  greedily,  and  her  eye  flashed  as  she  perused  it. 

<  Hey ! '  cried  the  Baron,  *  there  falls  a  dynasty ;  and  it  was 
I  that  felled  it,  and  I  and  you  inherit ! '  He  seemed  to  swell  in 
stature ;  and  next  moment,  with  a  laugh,  he  put  his  hand  forward. 

*  Grive  me  the  dagger,'  said  he. 

But  she  whisked  the  paper  suddenly  behind  her  back  and 
faced  him,  lowering.  *  No,  no,'  she  said.  *  You  and  I  have  first 
a  point  to  settle.  Do  you  suppose  me  blind  ?  She  could  never 
have  given  that  paper  but  to  one  man,  and  that  man  her  lover. 
Here  you  stand — her  lover,  her  accomplice,  her  master — 0  I  well 
believe  it,  for  I  know  your  power.  But  what  am  I  ?'  she  cried; 
<  I,  whom  you  deceive ! ' 
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*  Jealousy!'  cried  Gondremark.  *Anna,  I  would  never  have 
believed  it  1  But  I  declare  to  you  by  all  that's  credible,  that  I 
am  not  her  lover.  I  might  be,  I  suppose ;  but  I  never  yet  durst 
risk  the  declaration.  The  chit  is  so  unreal ;  a  mincing  doll ;  she 
will  and  she  will  not ;  there  is  no  counting  on  her,  by  God !  And 
hitherto  I  have  had  my  own  way  without,  and  keep  the  lover  in 
reserve.  And  I  say  Anna,'  he  added  with  severity,  *  you  must 
break  yourself  of  this  new  fit,  my  girl ;  there  must  be  no  com- 
bustion. I  keep  the  creature  under  the  belief  that  I  adore  her ; 
and  if  she  caught  a  breath  of  you  and  me,  she  is  such  a  fool, 
prude,  and  dog  in  the  manger,  that  she  is  capable  of  spoiling  all.' 

*  All  very  fine,'  returned  the  lady.  *  With  whom  do  you  pass 
your  days?  and  which  am  I  to  believe,  your  words  or  your 
actions?' 

*  Anna,  the  devil  take  you,  are  you  blind  ?'  cried  Gondremark. 
*  You  know  me.  Am  I  likely  to  care  for  such  a  preciosa  ?  'Tis 
hard  that  we  should  have  been  together  for  so  long,  and  you  should 
still  take  me  for  a  troubadour.  But  if  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
despise  and  deprecate,  it  is  all  such  figures  in  Berlin  wool.  Give 
me  a  human  woman — like  myself.  You  are  my  mate  ;  you  were 
made  for  me ;  you  amuse  me  like  the  play.  And  what  have  I  to 
gain  that  I  should  pretend  to  you  ?  If  I  do  not  love  you,  what 
use  are  you  to  me  ?     Why,  none.     It  is  as  clear  as  noonday.' 

*  Do  you  love  me,  Heinrich?'  she  asked,  languishing.  *Do 
you  truly?' 

*  I  tell  you,'  he  cried,  *  I  love  you  next  after  mypelf.  I  should 
be  all  abroad  if  I  had  lost  you.' 

*  Well,  then,'  said  she,  folding  up  the  paper  and  putting  it 
calmly  in  her  pocket,  *  I  will  believe  you,  and  I  join  the  plot. 
Count  upon  me.  At  midnight,  did  you  say  ?  It  is  Gordon,  I  see, 
that  you  have  charged  with  it.  Excellent;  he  will  stick  at 
nothing.' 

Gondremark  watched  her  suspiciously.  *  Why  do  you  take 
that  paper  ?  '  he  demanded.     *  Give  it  here.' 

<No,'  she  returned,  *I  mean  to  keep  it.  It  is  1  who  must 
prepare  the  stroke ;  you  cannot  manage  it  without  me  ;  and  to  do 
uiy  best  I  must  possess  the  paper.  Where  shall  I  find  Gordon  ? 
In  his  rooms  ? '     She  spoke  with  a  rather  feverish  self-possession. 

^  Anna,'  he  sai^  sternly,  the  black,  bilious  countenance  of  his 
palace  role  taking  the  place  of  the  more  open  favour  of  his  hours 
at  home,  *  I  ask  you  for  that  paper.     Once,  twice  and  thnce.' 
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*  Heinrich,'  she  returned,  looking  him  in  the  face,  *  take  care. 
I  will  put  up  with  no  dictation.' 

Both  looked  dangerous ;  and  the  silence  lasted  for  a  measur- 
able interval  of  time.  Then  she  made  haste  to  have  the  first 
word ;  and  with  a  laugh  that  rang  clear  and  honest,  ^  Do  not  be  a 
child,'  she  said.  *  I  wonder  at  you.  If  your  assurances  are  true, 
you  can  have  no  reason  to  mistrust  me,  nor  I  to  play  yon  false. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  Prince  out  of  the  pakce  without 
scandal.  His  valets  are  devoted ;  his  chamberlain  a  slave ;  and 
yet  one  cry  might  ruin  all.' 

*  They  must  be  overpowered,'  he  said,  following  her  to  the  new 
ground,  *  and  disappear  along  with  him.' 

*  And  your  whole  scheme  along  with  them  ! '  she  cried.  *  He 
does  not  take  his  servants  when  he  goes  a-hunting :  a  child  could 
read  the  truth.  No,  no ;  the  plan  is  idiotic ;  it  must  be  Ratafia  a. 
But  hear  me.     You  know  the  Prince  worships  me  ?' 

*I  know,'  he  said.     *  Poor  Featherhead,  I  cross  his  destiny!' 

*  Well  now,'  she  continued,  *  what  if  I  bring  him  alone  out  of 
the  palace,  to  some  quiet  comer  of  the  Park — the  Flying  Mer- 
cury, for  instance?  Gordon  can  be  posted  in  the  thicket;  the 
carriage  wait  behind  the  temple  ;  not  a  cry,  not  a  scuffle,  not  a 
footfall :  simply,  the  Prince  vanishes  ! — What  do  you  say?  Am 
I  an  able  ally  ?  Are  my  heaux  yeux  of  service  ?  Ah,  Heinrich, 
do  not  lose  your  Anna ! — she  has  power ! ' 

He  struck  with  his  open  hand  upon  the  chimney.  *  Witch!' 
he  said,  *  there  is  not  your  match  for  devilry  in  Europe.  Service! 
the  thing  runs  on  wheels.' 

*  Kiss  me,  then,  and  let  me  go.  I  must  not  miss  my  Feather- 
head,'  she  said. 

*Stay,  stay,'  said  the  Baron,  *not  so  fast.  I  wish,  upon  my 
soul,  that  I  could  trust  you  ;  bub  you  are,  out  and  in,  so  whimsical 
a  devil  that  I  dare  not.     Hang  it,  Anna,  no ;  it's  not  possible!' 

*  You  doubt  me,  Heinrich  ? '  she  cried. 

*  Doubt  is  not  the  word,'  said  he.  *  I  know  you.  Once  joii 
were  clear  of  me  with  that  paper  in  your  pocket,  who  knows  vbat 
you  would  do  with  it  ? — not  you,  at  least — nor  I.  You  see,'  he 
added,  shaking  his  head  paternally  upon  the  Countess,  *you  are 
as  vicious  as  a  monkey.' 

*  I  swe^r  to  you,'  she  cried,  *  by  my  salvation — ' 

*  Singular  child  !  I  have  no  curiosity  to  hear  you  swearing,' 
said  the  Baron. 
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*  You  think  that  I  have  no  religion  ?  You  suppose  me  desti- 
tute of  honour.  Well,'  she  said,  *  see  here  :  I  will  not  argue,  but  I 
tell  you  once  for  all :  leave  me  this  order  and  the  Prince  shall  be 
arrested — take  it  from  me  and,  as  certain  as  I  speak,  I  will  upset 
the  coach.  Trust  me,  or  fear  me :  take  your  choice.'  And  she 
offered  him  the  paper. 

The  Baron,  in  a  great  contention  of  mind,  stood  irresolute, 
weighing  the  two  dangers.  Once  his  hand  advanced,  then 
dropped.     *  Well,'  he  said,  *  since  trust  is  what  you  call  it — ' 

*No  more,'  she  interrupted.  *Do  not  spoil  your  attitude. 
And  now  since  you  have  behaved  like  a  good  sort  of  fellow  in 
the  dark,  I  will  condescend  to  tell  you  why.  I  go  to  the  palace 
to  arrange  with  Gordon ;  but  how  is  Gordon  to  obey  me  ?  And 
how  can  I  foresee  the  hours?  It  may  be  midnight;  ay,  and  it 
may  be  night-fall ;  all's  a  chance ;  and  to  act,  I  must  be  free  and 
hold  the  strings  of  the  adventure.  And  now,'  she  cried,  *your 
Vivien  goes.  Dub  me  your  knight ! '  And  she  held  out  her  arms 
and  smiled  upon  him  radiant. 

*Well,'  he  said,  when  he  had  kissed  her,  *  every  man  must 
have  his  folly ;  I  thank  God  mine  is  no  worse.  Off  with  you  I  I 
have  given  a  child  a  squib.* 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PROVIDE.\XE  VON  ROSEN:  ACT  THE  SECOND:  SHE  INFORMS  THE 

PRINCE. 

It  was  the  first  impulse  of  Madam  von  Rosen  to  return  to  her  own 
villa  and  revise  her  toilette.  Whatever  else  should  come  of  this 
adventure,  it  was  her  firm  design  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Princess. 
And  before  that  woman,  so  little  beloved,  the  Countess  would 
appear  at  no  disadvantage.  It  was  the  work  of  minutes.  Von 
Rosen  had  the  captain's  eye  in  matters  of  the  toilette ;  she  was 
none  of  those  who  hang  in  Fabian  helplessness  among  their 
finery  and,  after  hours,  come  forth  upon  the  world  as  dowdies.  A 
glance,  a  loosened  curl,  a  studied  and  admired  disorder  in  the  hair, 
a  bit  of  lace,  a  touch  of  colour,  a  yellow  rose  implanted  in  the 
bosom  ;  and  the  instant  picture  was  complete. 

*  That  will  do,'  she  said.  *  Bid  my  carriage  follow  me  to  the 
palace.    In  half  an  hour  it  should  be  there  in  waiting.' 

The  night  was  beginning  to  fall,  and  the  shops  to  shine  with 

vFa 
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lamps  along  the  tree-beshadowed  thoroughfares  of  Otto's  capital, 
when  the  Countess  started  on  her  high  emprise.  She  was  jocund 
at  heart;  pleasure  and  interest  had  winged  her  beauty,  and  she 
knew  it.  She  paused  before  the  glowing  jeweller's ;  she  remarked 
and  praised  a  costume  in  the  milliner's  window ;  and  when  she 
reached  the  lime-tree  walk,  with  its  high,  umbrageous  arches  and 
stir  of  passers-by  in  the  dim  alleys,  she  took  her  place  upon  a 
bench  and  dallied  with  the  pleasures  of  the  hour.  It  was  cold, 
but  she  did  not  feel  it,  being  warm  within ;  her  thoughts,  in  that 
dark  comer,  shone  like  the  gold  and  rubies  at  the  jeweller's ;  her 
ears,  which  heard  the  brushing  of  so  many  footfalls,  transposed  it 
into  music. 

What  was  she  to  do?  She  held  the  paper  by  which  all 
depended.  Otto  and  Gondremark  and  Batafia,  and  the  state 
itself,  hung  light  in  her  balances,  as  light  as  dust;  her  little 
finger  laid  in  either  scale  would  set  all  flying ;  and  she  hugged 
herself  upon  her  huge  preponderance,  and  then  laughed  aloud  to 
think  how  giddily  it  might  be  used.  The  vertigo  of  omnipotence, 
the  disease  of  Caesars,  shook  her  reason.  *  0  the  mad  world ! ' 
she  thought,  and  laughed  aloud  in  exultation. 

A  child,  finger  in  mouth,  had  paused  a  little  way  from  where 
she  sat,  and  stared  with  cloudy  interest  upon  this  laughing  lady. 
She  called  it  nearer ;  but  the  child  hung  back.  Instantly,  with 
that  curious  passion  which  you  may  see  any  woman  in  the  world 
display,  on  the  most  odd  occasions,  for  a  similar  end,  the  Countess 
bent  herself  with  singleness  of  mind  to  overcome  this  diflSdence ; 
and  presently,  sure  enough,  the  child  was  seated  on  her  knee, 
thumbing  and  glowering  at  her  watch. 

*  If  you  bad  a  clay  bear  and  a  china  monkey,'  asked  von 
Rosen,  *  which  would  you  prefer  to  break? ' 

*  But  I  have  neither,'  said  the  child. 

*  Well,'  she  said,  *  here  is  a  bright  florin,  with  which  you  may 
purchase  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  I  shall  give  it  you  at 
once,  if  you  will  answer  my  question.  The  clay  bear  or  the  china 
monkey — come ! ' 

But  the  unbreeched  soothsayer  only  stared  upon  the  florin 
with  big  eyes ;  the  oracle  could  not  be  persuaded  to  reply ;  and 
the  Countess  kissed  him  lightly,  gave  him  the  florin,  set  him 
down  upon  the  path  and  resumed  her  way  with  swinging  and 
elastic  gait. 

*  Which  shall  I  break  ? '  she  wondered ;  and  she  passed  her 
hand  with  delight  among  the  careful  disarrangement  of  her  locks. 
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*  Which  ? '  and  she  consulted  heaven  with  her  bright  eyes.  *  Do 
I  love  both  or  neither?  A  little — passionately — not  at  all? 
Both  or  neither — both,  I  believe,  but  at  least  I  will  make  hay  of 
Ratafia.' 

By  the  time  she  had  passed  the  iron  gates,  mounted  the  drive, 
and  set  her  foot  upon  the  Broad  flagged  terrace,  the  night  had  come 
completely ;  the  palace  front  was  thick  with  lighted  windows ;  and 
along  the  balustrade,  the  lamp  on  every  twentieth  baluster  shone 
clear.  A  few  withered  tracks  of  sunset,  amber  and  glowworm 
green,  still  lingered  in  the  western  sky;  and  she  paused  once 
more  to  watch  them  fading. 

*And  to  think,'  she  said,  *that  here  am  I — destiny  embodied, 
a  nom,  a  fate,  a  providence — and  have  no  guess  upon  which  side 
I  shall  declare  myself ! '  Otto's  windows  were  bright  among  the 
rest,  and  she  looked  on  them  with  rising  tenderness.  *  How  does 
it  feel  to  be  deserted  ?  '  she  thought.  *  Poor,  dear  fool !  The  girl 
deserves  that  he  should  see  this  order.' 

Without  more  delay,  she  passed  into  the  palace  and  asked 
for  an  audience  of  Prince  Otto.  The  Prince,  she  was  told,  was  in 
his  own  apartment,  and  desired  to  be  private.  She  sent  her 
name.  A  man  presently  returned  with  word  that  the  Prince 
tendered  his  apologies,  but  could  see  no  one.  *  Then  I  will 
write,'  she  said,  and  scribbled  a  few  lines  alleging  urgency  of  life 
and  death.  ^  Help  me,  my  Prince,'  she  added ;  *  none  but  you 
can  help  me.'  This  time  the  messenger  returned  more  speedily 
and  begged  the  Countess  to  follow  him :  the  Prince  was  graciously 
pleased  to  receive  the  Frau  Grafin  von  Bosen. 

Otto  sat  by  the  fire  in  his  large  armoury,  weapons  faintly 
glittering  all  about  him  in  the  changeful  light.  His  face  was 
disfigured  by  the  marks  of  weeping.  He  looked  sour  and 
sad ;  nor  did  he  rise  to  greet  his  visitor,  but  bowed  and  bade 
the  man  begone.  That  kind  of  general  tenderness  which 
served  the  Countess  for  both  heart  and  conscience,  sharply  smote 
her  at  this  spectacle  of  grief  and  weakness ;  she  began  imme- 
diately to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  her  part ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  taking  one  step  forward  and  with  a  magnificent  ges- 
ture— *  Up  ! '  she  cried. 

*  Madam  von  Bosen,'  replied  Otto  dully,  *you  have  used 
strong  words.  You  speak  of  life  and  death.  Pray,  madam,  who 
is  threatened  ?  Who  is  there,'  he  added  bitterly,  *  so  destitute 
that  even  Otto  of  Griinewald  can  assist  him  ? ' 

^^First  learn,'  said  she,  ^  the  names  of  the  conspirators :  the 
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Princess  and  the  Baron  Gondremark.  Can  you  not  gness  the 
rest  ?  '  And  then  as  he  maintained  his  silence — *  You  1 '  she 
cried,  pointing  at  him  with  her  finger.  *  'Tis  you  they  threaten ! 
Your  rascal  and  mine  have  laid  their  heads  together  and  con- 
demned you.  But  they  reckoned  without  you  and  me.  We  make 
a  partie  carriy  Prince,  in  love  and  politics.  They  lead  an  ace, 
but  we  shall  trump  it.     Come,  partner,  shall  I  draw  my  card  ? ' 

*  Madam,'  he  said,  *  explain  yourself.  Indeed  I  fiail  to  com- 
prehend.' 

*  See,  then,'  said  she ;  and  handed  him  the  order. 

He  took  it,  looked  upon  it  with  a  start ;  and  then,  still  without 
speech,  he  put  his  hand  before  his  face.  She  waited  for  a  word 
in  vain. 

*  What  ?  '  she  cried,  *  do  you  take  the  thing  downheartedly  ? 
As  well  seek  wine  in  a  milkpail  as  love  in  that  girl's  heart !  Be 
done  with  this,  and  be  a  man.  After  the  league  of  the  lions,  let 
us  have  a  conspiracy  of  mice,  and  pull  this  piece  of  machinery  to 
ground.  You  were  brisk  enough  last  night  when  nothing  was  at 
stake  and  all  was  frolic.  Well,  here  is  better  sport ;  here  is  life 
indeed.' 

He  got  to  his  feet  with  some  alacrity,  and  his  face,  which  was 
a  little  flushed,  bore  the  marks  of  resolution. 

*  Madam  von  Eosen,'  said  he,  *  I  am  neither  unconscious  nor 
ungrateful ;  this  is  the  true  continuation  of  your  friendship ;  but 
I  see  that  I  must  disappoint  your  expectations.  You  seem  to 
expect  from  me  some  eflfort  of  resistance ;  but  why  should  I  resist? 
I  have  not  much  to  gain ;  and  now  that  I  have  read  this  paper, 
and  the  last  of  a  fool's  paradise  is  shattered,  it  would  be  hyper- 
bolical to  speak  of  loss  in  the  same  breath  with  Otto  of  Griinewald. 
I  have  no  party ;  no  policy ;  no  pride,  nor  anything  to  be  proud  of. 
For  what  benefit  or  principle  below  the  sky,  do  you  expect  me  to 
contend  ?  Would  you  have  me  bite  and  scratch  like  a  trapped 
weasel  ?  No,  madam ;  signify  to  those  who  sent  you  my  readiness 
to  go.     I  would  at  least  avoid  a  scandal.' 

*  You  go  ? — of  your  own  will,  you  go  ? '  she  cried. 

*  I  cannot  say  so  much  perhaps,'  he  answered ;  *  but  I  go  with 
good  alacrity.  I  have  desired  a  change  some  time ;  behold  one 
oflFered  me !  Shall  I  refuse  ?  Thank  Crod,  I  am  not  so  destitute 
of  humour  as  to  make  a  tragedy  of  such  a  farce.'  He  flicked  tlie 
order  on  the  table.  *  You  may  signify  my  readiness,'  he  added, 
grandly. 

*  Ah,' shesaid,  *  you  are  more  angry  than  you  own,' 
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*  I,  madam  ?  angry  ? '  he  cried.  *  You  rave.  I  have  no  cause 
for  anger.  In  every  way  I  have  been  taught  my  weakness,  my 
instability  and  my  unfitness  for  the  world.  I  am  a  plexus  of 
weaknesses,  an  impotent  Prince,  a  doubtful  gentleman ;  and  you 
yourself,  indulgent  as  you  are,  have  twice  reproved  my  levity. 
And  shall  I  be  angry  ?  I  may  feel  the  unkindness,  but  I  have 
sufficient  honesty  of  mind  to  see  the  reasons  of  this  cov/p  d^itaV 

*  From  whom  have  you  got  this  ? '  she  cried  in  wonder.  *  You 
think  you  have  not  behaved  well  ?  My  Prince,  were  you  not 
young  and  handsome,  I  should  detest  you  for  your  virtues.  You 
push  them  to  the  verge  of  common-place.  And  this  in- 
gratitude— ' 

*  Understand  me,  Madam  von  Rosen,'  returned  the  Prince, 
flushing  a  little  darker,  ^  there  can  be  here  no  talk  of  gratitude, 
none  of  pride.  You  are  here,  by  what  circumstance  I  know  not 
but  doubtless  led  by  your  kindness,  mixed  up  in  what  regards  my 
family  alone.  You  have  no  knowledge  what  my  wife,  your 
sovereign,  may  have  suflfered ;  it  is  not  for  you — no,  nor  for  me — 
to  judge.  I  own  myself  in  fault ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  a  man 
were  a  very  empty  boaster,  who  should  talk  of  love  and  start  before 
a  small  humiliation.  It  is  in  all  the  copy-books  that  one  should 
die  to  please  his  lady-love ;  and  shall  a  man  not  go  to  prison  ? ' 

*  Love  ?  And  what  has  love  to  do  with  being  sent  to  gaol  ? ' 
exclaimed  the  Countess,  appealing  to  the  walls  and  roof.  *  Heaven 
knows  I  think  as  much  of  love  as  anyone ;  my  life  would  prove  it ; 
but  I  admit  no  love  but  what  is  equally  returned.  The  rest  is 
moonshine.' 

*  I  think  of  love  more  absolutely,  madam,  though  I  am  certain 
no  more  tenderly,  than  a  lady  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  such 
kindnesses,'  returned  the  Prince.  *  But  this  is  unavailing.  We 
are  not  here  to  hold  a  court  of  troubadours.' 

*  Still,'  she  replied,  *  there  is  one  thing  you  forget.  If  she 
conspires  with  Grondremark  against  your  liberty,  she  may  conspire 
with  him  against  your  honour  also.' 

*  My  honour  ? '  he  repeated.  *  For  a  woman  you  surprise  me. 
If  I  have  failed  to  gain  her  love  or  play  my  part  of  husband,  what 
right  is  left  me  ?  or  what  honour  can  remain  in  such  a  scene  of 
faUure  ?  No  honour  that  I  recognise.  I  am  become  a  stranger. 
If  my  wife  no  longer  loves  me,  I  will  go  to  prison,  since  she  wills 
it ;  if  she  love  another,  where  should  I  be  more  in  place  ?  or 
whose  fault  is  it  but  mine  ?  You  speak.  Madam  von  Bosen,  like 
too  many  women,  with  a  man's  tongue.    Had  I  myself  fallen  into 
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cemptation  (as  heaven  knows,  I  might)  I  should  have  trembled 
but  still  hoped  and  asked  for  her  forgiveness ;  and  yet  mine  had 
been  a  treason  in  the  teeth  of  love.  But  let  me  tell  you,  madam/ 
he  pursued,  with  rising  irritation,  *  where  a  husband  by  futility, 
facility,  and  ill-timed  humours  has  outwearied  his  wife's  patience, 
I  will  suffer  neither  man  nor  woman  to  misjudge  her.  She  is 
free :  the  man  has  been  found  wanting.' 

*  Because  she  loves  you  not  ? '  the  Countess  cried.  *  You  know 
she  is  incapable  of  such  a  feeliog.' 

*  Rather,  it  was  I  who  was  born  incapable  of  winning  it,'  said 
Otto. 

Madam  von  Eosen  broke  into  sudden  laughter.  *  Fool,'  she 
cried,  *  I  am  in  love  with  you  myself.* 

*  Ah,  madam,  you  are  most  compassionate,'  the  Prince  retorted, 
smiling.  *  But  this  is  waste  debate.  I  know  my  purpose.  Per- 
haps, to  equal  you  in  frankness,  I  know  and  embrace  my  advantage. 
I  am  not  without  the  spirit  of  adventure.  I  am  in  a  false  position 
— so  recognised  by  public  acclamation :  do  you  grudge  me,  then, 
my  issue  ? ' 

*  If  your  mind  is  made  up,  why  should  I  dissuade  you  ?  ' 
said  the  Countess.  *  I  own,  with  a  bare  face,  I  am  the  gainer. 
Go,  you  take  my  heart  with  you,  or  more  of  it  than  I  desire ; 
I  shall  not  sleep  at  night  for  thinking  of  your  misery.  But  do 
not  be  afraid ;  I  would  not  spoil  you,  you  are  such  a  fool  and 
hero.' 

*  Alas,  madam,'  cried  the  Prince,  *  and  your  unlucky  money  ! 
I  did  amiss  to  take  it,  but  you  are  a  wonderful  persuader.  And  I 
thank  God,  I  can  still  offer  you  the  fair  equivalent.'  He  took 
some  papers  from  the  chimney.  *Here,  madam,  are  the  title 
deeds,'  he  said ;  *  where  I  am  going,  they  can  certainly  be  of  no 
use  to  me,  and  I  have  now  no  other  hope  of  making  up  to  you 
your  kindness.  You  made  the  loan  without  formality,  obeying 
your  kind  heart.  The  parts  are  somewhat  changed ;  the  sun  of 
this  Prince  of  Griinewald  is  upon  the  point  of  setting ;  and  I  know 
you  better  than  to  doubt  you  will  once  more  waive  ceremony,  and 
accept  the  best  that  I  can  give  you.  If  I  may  look  for  any 
pleasure  in  the  coming  time,  it  will  be  to  remember  that  the 
peasant  is  secure,  and  my  most  generous  friend  no  loser.' 

*Do  you  not  understand  my  odious  position?'  cried  the 
Countess.  *Dear  Prince,  it  is  upon  your  fall  that  I  begin  my 
fortune.' 

*  It  was  the  more  like  you  to  tempt  me  to  resistance,'  returned 
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Otto.  *  But  this  cannot  alter  our  relations ;  and  I  must,  for  the 
last  time,  lay  my  commands  upon  yon  in  the  character  of  Prince.' 
And  with  his  loftiest  dignity,  he  forced  the  deeds  on  her  accept- 
ance. 

'  I  hate  the  very  touch  of  them,'  she  cried. 

There  followed  upon  this  a  little  silence.  *At  what  time,' 
resumed  Otto,  *  (if  indeed  you  know)  am  I  to  be  arrested?  ' 

*  Your  Highness,  when  you  please ! '  exclaimed  the  Countess. 
*  Or  if  you  choose  to  tear  that  paper,  never ! ' 

*  I  would  rather  it  were  done  quickly,'  said  the  Prince.  *  I 
shall  take  but  time  to  leave  a  letter  for  the  Princess.' 

*  Well,"  said  the  Countess,  *  I  have  advised  you  to  resist ;  at 
the  same  time,  if  you  intend  to  be  dumb  before  your  shearers,  I 
must  say  that  I  ought  to  set  about  arranging  your  arrest.  I 
ofiFered ' — she  hesitated — *  I  ofiFered  to  manage  it,  intending,  my 
dear  friend,  intending,  upon  my  soul,  to  be  of  use  to  you.  Well, 
if  you  will  not  profit  by  my  good  will,  then  be  of  use  to  me  ;  and 
as  soon  as  ever  you  feel  ready,  go  to  the  Flying  JNIercury  where 
we  met  last  night.  It  will  be  none  the  worse  for  you;  and  to 
make  it  quite  plain,  it  will  be  better  for  the  rest  of  us.' 

*Dear  madam,  certainly,'  said  Otto.  ^  If  I  am  prepared  for  the 
chief  evil,  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  details.  Go,  then,  with  my 
best  gratitude;  and  when  I  have  written  a  few  lines  of  leave- 
taking,  I  shall  immediately  hasten  to  keep  tryst.  To-night, 
I  shall  not  meet  so  dangerous  a  cavalier,'  he  added,  with  a  smiling 
gallantry. 

As  soon  as  Madam  von  Eosen  was  gone,  he  made  a  great  call 
upon  his  self-command.     He  was  face  to  face  with  a  miserable 
passage  where,  if  it  were  possible,  he  desired  to  carry  himself 
with  dignity.     As  to  the  main  fact,  he  never  swerved  or  faltered ; 
he  had  come  so  heart-sick  and  so  cruelly  humiliated  from  his  talk 
with  Gotthold,  that  he  embraced  the  notion  of  imprisonment  with 
something  bordering  on  joy.     Here  was,  at  least,  a  step  which  he 
thought  blameless ;  here  was  a  way  from  out  his  troubles.     He 
sat  down  to  write  to   Seraphina;    and  his  anger   blazed.     The 
tale  of  his  forbearances  mounted,  in  his   eyes,  to   something 
monstrous;    still  more   monstrous,    the    coldness,    egoism  and 
cruelty,  that  had  required  and   thus  requited  them.     The  pen 
which  he  had  taken  trembled  in  his  hand.     He  was  amazed  to 
find  his  resignation  fled,  but  was  not  able  to  recall  it.     In  a  few 
white-hot  words,  he  bade  adieu,  dubbed  desperation  by  the  name 
of  love,  and  called  his  wrath  forgiveness;  cast  but  one  look  of 
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leave-taking  upon  the  place  that  was  no  longer  to  be  his ;  and 
hurried  forth — love's  prisoner — or  pride' s. 

He  took  the  private  passage,  trod  so  often  in  less  momentous 
hours.  The  porter  let  him  out;  and  the  bountiful,  cold  air 
of  night  and  the  pure  glory  of  the  stars  received  him  on  the 
threshold.  He  looked  around  him,  breathing  deep  of  earth's 
plain  fragrance ;  he  looked  up  into  the  great  array  of  heaven,  and 
was  quieted.  His  little  turgid  life  dwindled  to  its  true  propor- 
tions ;  he  saw  this  great,  flame-hearted  martyr  stand  but  a  speck 
in  that  cool  cupola  of  night ;  he  felt  his  cureless  injuries  already 
soothed ;  the  live  air  of  out  of  doors,  the  quiet  of  the  world,  as 
if  by  their  silent  music,  sobered  his  emotions. 

*  Well,  I  forgive  her,'  he  said.  *  If  it  be  of  any  use  to  her,  I 
forgive.' 

And  with  brisk  steps,  he  crossed  the  garden,  issued  upon  the 
Park,  and  by  a  glimmering  alley,  came  at  last  to  where  the  Flying 
Mercury  stood  poised.  A  dark  figure  moved  forward  from  the 
shadow  of  the  pedestal. 

*  I  have  to  ask  your  pardon,  sir,'  a  voice  observed,  *  but  if  I  am 
right  in  taking  you  for  the  Prince,  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  you  would  be  prepared  to  meet  me.' 

*Herr  Gordon,  I  believe?'  said  Otto. 

*  Herr  Oberst  Gordon,'  replied  that  officer.  *  This  is  rather  a 
ticklish  business  for  a  man  to  be  embarked  in ;  and  to  find  that  all 
is  to  go  pleasantly,  is  a  great  relief  to  me.  The  carriage  is  at 
hand  ;  shall  I  have  the  honour  of  following  your  Highness  ?  ' 

*  Colonel,'  said  the  Prince,  *  I  have  now  come  to  that  happy 
moment  of  my  life,  when  I  have  orders  to  receive  but  none  to  give.' 

*  A  most  philosophical  remark ! '  returned  the  Colonel.  *  Begad, 
a  very  pertinent  remark !  it  might  be  Plutarch.  I  am  not  a 
drop's  blood  to  your  Highness  or  indeed  to  anyone  in  this  prin- 
cipality ;  or  else  I  should  dislike  my  orders.  But  as  it  is,  and 
since  there  is  nothing  unnatural  or  unbecoming  on  my  side,  and 
your  Highness  takes  it  in  good  part,  I  begin  to  believe  we  may 
have  a  capital  time  together,  sir — a  capital  time.  For  a  gaoler  is 
only  a  fellow  captive.' 

*  May  I  inquire,  Herr  Gordon,'  asked  Otto,  *  what  led  you  to 
accept  this  dangerous  and  I  would  fain  hope  thankless  office  ? ' 

*  Very  natural,  I  am  sure,'  replied  the  officer  of  fortune.  *  My 
pay  is,  in  the  meanwhile,  doubled.' 

*  Well,  sir,  I  will  not  presume  to  criticise,' returned  the  Prince* 
*  And  I  perceive  the  carriage.' 
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Sure  enough,  at  the  intersection  of  two  alleys  of  the  Park,  a 
coach  and  four,  conspicuous  by  its  lanterns,  stood  in  waitiiig- 
And  a  little  way  oflF  about  a  score  of  lancers  were  drawn  up  under 
the  shadow  of  the  trees. 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 

PROVIDENCE  VON  ROSEN:  ACT  THE  THIRD:  SHE  ENLIGHTENS 
SERAPHINA. 

When  Madam  von  Eosen  left  the  Prince,  she  hurried  straight 
to  Colonel  Gordon ;  and  not  content  with  directing  the  arrange- 
ments, she  had  herself  accompanied  the  soldier  of  fortune  to  the 
Flying  Mercury.  The  Colonel  gave  her  his  arm,  and  the  talk 
between  this  pair  of  conspirators  ran  high  and  lively.  The 
Countess,  indeed,  was  in  a  whirl  of  pleasure  aud  excitement ;  her 
tongue  stumbled  upon  laughter,  her  eyes  shone,  the  colour  that 
was  usually  wanting  now  perfected  her  face.  It  would  have  taken 
little  more  to  bring  Gordon  to  her  feet — or  so,  at  least,  she  thought, 
disdaining  the  idea. 

Hid  in  some  lilac  bushes,  she  enjoyed  the  great  decorum  of 
the  arrest,  and  heard  the  dialogue  of  the  two  men  die  away  along 
the  path.  Soon  after  the  rolling  of  a  carriage  and  the  beat  of 
hoofs  arose  in  the  still  air  of  night,  and  passed  speedily  farther 
and  fainter  into  silence.     The  Prince  was  gone. 

Madam  von  Rosen  consulted  her  watch.  She  had  still,  she 
thought,  time  enough  for  the  tit-bit  of  her  evening  ;  and  hurrying 
to  the  palace,  winged  by  the  fear  of  Gondremark's  arrival,  she 
sent  her  name  and  a  pressing  request  for  a  reception  to  the 
Princess  Seraphina.  As  the  Countess  von  Eosen  undisguised,  she 
was  secure  of  a  refusal ;  but  as  an  emissary  of  the  Baron's,  for  so 
she  chose  to  style  herself,  she  gained  immediate  entry. 

The  Princess  sat  alone  at  table,  making  a  feint  of  dining.  Her 
cheeks  were  mottled,  her  eyes  heavy ;  she  had  neither  slept  nor 
eaten ;  even  her  dress  had  been  neglected.  In  short,  she  was  out 
of  health,  out  of  looks,  out  of  heart,  and  hag-rid  by  her  conscience. 
The  Countess  drew  a  swift  comparison,  and  shone  brighter  still  in 
beauty. 

*  You  come,  madam,  de,  la  part  de  Monsieur  U  Baron^  drawled 
the  Princess.     *  Be  seated  !   What  have  you  to  say  ?  ' 

*  To  say  ? '  repeated  Madam  von  Eosen.     *  0,  much  to  say ! 
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Much  to  say,  that  I  would  rather  not,  and  much  to  leave  unsaid 
that  I  would  rather  say.  For  I  am  like  St.  Paul,  your  Highness, 
and  always  wish  to  do  the  things  I  should  not.  Well !  to  be 
categorical — that  is  the  word  ? — I  took  the  Prince  your  order.  He 
could  not  credit  his  senses.  "  Ah,"  he  cried,  *'  dear  Madam  von 
Eosen,it  is  not  possible — it  cannot  be — I  must  hear  it  from  your  lips. 
My  wife  is  a  poor  girl  misled,  she  is  only  silly,  she  is  not  cruel." 
"  Mon  Prince^^^  said  I,  "  a  girl — and  therefore  cruel ;  youth  kills 
flies." — He  had  such  pain  to  understand  it ! ' 

*  Madam  von  Eosen,'  said  the  Princess,  in  most  steadfast  tones 
but  with  a  rose  of  anger  in  her  face,  *  who  sent  you  here,  and  for 
what  purpose  ?  Tell  your  errand.  Hitherto  you  have  but  tried 
my  patience.' 

'  0  madam,  I  believe  you  understand  me  very  well,'  returned 
von  Bosen.  *  I  have  not  your  philosophy.  I  wear  my  heart  upon 
my  sleeve,  excuse  the  indecency !  It  is  a  very  little  one,'  she 
laughed,  *  and  I  so  often  change  the  sleeve ! ' 

*  Am  I  to  understand  the  Prince  has  been  arrested?'  asked 
the  Princess,  rising. 

*  While  you  sat  there  dining ! '  cried  the  Countess,  still 
nonchalantly  seated. 

*  You  have  discharged  your  errand,'  was  the  reply,  *  I  will  not 
detain  you.' 

*  0  no,  madam,'  said  the  Countess,  with  your  permission,  I 
have  not  yet  done.  I  have  borne  much  this  evening  in  your 
service.  I  have  suflFered.  I  was  made  to  suflfer  in  your  service.' 
She  unfolded,  as  she  spoke,  her  fan.  Quick  as  her  pulses  beat, 
the  fan  waved  languidly.  It  was  in  her  bright  face  and  eyes,  and 
her  triumphant  beauty,  looking  down,  mile  deep,  upon  her  rival, 
that  the  thrill  of  her  emotion  stood  confessed. 

'  You  are  no  servant,  Madam  von  Rosen,  of  mine,'  said 
Seraphina. 

*  No,  madam,  indeed,'  returned  the  Countess  ;  *  but  we  both 
serve  the  same  person,  as  you  know — or  if  you  do  not,  then  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  informing  you.  Your  conduct  is  so  light — so 
light,'  she  repeated,  the  fan  wavering  higher  like  a  butterfly, 
'  that  perhaps  you  do  not  truly  understand.'  The  Countess 
rolled  her  fan  together,  laid  it  in  her  lap,  and  rose  to  a  less 
languorous  position.  *  Indeed,'  she  continued,  *  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  any  young  woman  in  your  situation.  You  began  with 
every  advantage,  birth,  a  suitable  marriage — quite  pretty  too — 
and  see  what  you  have  come^to !     My  poor  girl,  to  think  of  it ! 
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But  there  is  nothing  that  does  so  much  harm,'  observed  the 
Countess  finely,  *as  giddiness  of  mind.'  And  she  once  more 
unfurled  the  fan,  and  fanned  herself  approvingly. 

*I  will  no  longer  permit  you  to  forget  yourself,'  cried 
Seraphina.    *  What  have  you  been  doing  ?    You  are  mad,  I  think.' 

*Not  mad,'  returned  von  Eosen.  *Sane  enough  to  know 
you  dare  not  break  with  me  to-night,  and  to  profit  by  the 
knowledge.  I  left  my  poor,  pretty  Prince  Charming  crying  his 
eyes  out  for  a  wooden  doll.  My  heart  is  soft;  I  love  my 
pretty  Prince;  you  will  never  understand  it,  but  I  long  to  give  my 
Prince  his  doll,  dry  his  poor  eyes,  and  send  him  happy  with  a 
kiss.  0  you  immature  fool ! '  the  Countess  cried,  rose  to  her  feet, 
and  pointed  at  the  Princess  the  closed  fan  that  now  began  to 
tremble  in  her  hand.  *  0  wooden  doll ! '  she  cried,  *  have  you  a 
heart,  or  blood,  or  any  nature  ?  This  is  a  man,  child — a  man 
who  loves  you.  0,  it  will  not  happen  twice !  it  is  not  conunon  ; 
beautiful  and  clever  women  look  in  vain  for  it.  And  you,  you 
pitiful  schoolgirl,  tread  this  jewel  underfoot !  you,  stupid  with 
your  vanity  !  Before  you  try  to  govern  kingdoms,  you  should  first 
be  able  to  behave  yourself  at  home  ;  home  is  the  woman's  kingdom. 
She  paused  and  laughed  a  little,  strangely  to  hear  and  look  upon. 
*  I  will  tell  you  one  of  the  things,'  she  said,  *  that  were  to  stay 
unspoken.  Von  Bosen  is  a  better  woman  than  you,  my  Princess, 
though  you  will  never  have  the  pain  of  understanding  it ;  and 
when  I  took  the  Prince  your  order,  and  looked  upon  his  face, 
my  soul  was  melted — 0,  I  am  frank — here,  within  my  arms,  I 
offered  him  repose  ! '  She  advanced  a  step  superbly  as  she  spoke, 
with  outstretched  arms;  and  Seraphina  shrank.  *Do  not  be 
alarmed!'  the  Countess  cried;  'I  am  not  offering  that  her- 
mitage to  you ;  in  all  the  world  there  is  but  one  who  wants  to, 
and  him  you  have  dismissed !  "  If  it  will  give  her  pleasure 
I  should  wear  the  martyr's  crown,"  he  cried,  "  I  will  embrace 
the  thorns."  I  tell  you — ^I  am  quite  frank — I  put  the  order  in 
his  power  and  begged  him  to  resist.  You,  who  have  betrayed 
your  husband,  may  betray  me  to  Gondremark;  my  Prince 
would  betray  no  one.  Understand  it  plainly,'  she  cried,  *'tis 
of  his  pure  forbearance  you  sit  there ;  he  had  the  power — I 
gave  it  him — to  change  the  parts  ;  and  he  refused,  and  went  to 
prison  in  your  place.' 

The  Princess  spoke  with  some  distress.  *Your  violence 
shocks  me  and  pains  me,'  she  began,  '  but  I  cannot  be  angry  with 
what  at  lea^t  does  honoiu*  to  the  mistaken  kindness  of  your  heart, 
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it  was  right  for  me  to  know  this.  I  will  condescend  to  tell  you* 
It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  was  driven  to  this  st^p.  I  admit 
in  many  ways  the  Prince — I  admit  his  amiability.  It  was  our 
great  misfortune,  it  was  perhaps  somewhat  of  my  fault,  that 
we  were  so  unsuited  to  each  other ;  but  I  have  a  regard,  a  real 
regard,  for  all  his  qualities.  As  a  private  person  I  should  think 
as  you  do.  It  is  difficult,  I  know,  to  make  allowances  for  state 
considerations.  I  have  only  with  sincere  reluctance  obeyed  the 
call  of  a  superior  duty ;  and  so  soon  as  I  dare  do  it  for  the  safety 
of  the  stjfite,  I  promise  you  the  Prince  shall  be  released.  Many 
in  my  situation,  would  have  resented  your  freedoms.  I  am  not, — ^ 
and  she  looked  for  a  moment  rather  piteously  upon  the  Countess, 
*  I  am  not  altogether  so  inhuman  as  you  think.' 

*  And  you  can  put  these  troubles  of  the  state,'  the  Countess 
cried,  *  to  weigh  with  a  man's  love  ? ' 

'  Madam  von  Kosen,  these  troubles  are  affairs  of  life  and  death 
to  many ;  to  the  Prince,  and  perhaps  even  to  yourself,  among 
the  number,'  replied  the  Princess  with  dignity.  *  I  have  learned, 
madam,  although  still  so  young,  in  a  hard  school,  that  my  own 
feelings  must  everywhere  come  last.' 

*0  callow  innocence!'  exclaimed  the  other.  <Is  it  possible 
you  do  not  know,  or  not  suspect,  the  intrigue  in  which  you  move  ? 
I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pity  you !  We  are  both  women  after  all — 
poor  girl,  poor  girl ! — ^and  who  is  bom  a  woman  is  bom  a  fool. 
And  though  I  hate  all  women— come,  for  the  common  folly,  I 
forgive  you.  Your  Highness' — she  dropped  a  deep  stage  courtesy 
and  resumed  her  fan — *  I  am  going  to  insult  you,  to  betray  one 
who  is  called  my  lover,  and  if  you  please  to  use  the  power,  to 
ruin  my  dear  self.  0,  what  a  French  comedy !  You  betray,  I 
betray,  they  betray.  It  is  now  my  cue.  The  letter,  yes.  Behold 
the  letter,  madam,  its  seal  unbroken  as  I  found  it  by  my  bed  this 
morning ;  for  I  was  out  of  humour,  and  I  get  many,  too  many, 
of  these  favours.  For  your  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  my  Prince 
Charming,  for  the  sake  of  this  great  principality  that  sits  so  heavy 
on  your  conscience,  open  it  and  read ! ' 

*  Am  I  to  imderstand,'  inquired  the  Princess,  *  that  this  letter 
in  any  way  regards  me  ?' 

*  You  see  I  have  not  opened  it,'  replied  von  Eosen ;  *  but  'tis 
mine,  and  I  beg  you  to  experiment.' 

*  I  cannot  look  at  it  till  you  have,'  returned  Seraphina  very 
seriously.  *  There  may  be  matter  there  not  fit  for  me  to  see ;  it 
is  a  private  letter.' 
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The  Countess  tore  it  open,  glanced  it  through,  and  tossed  it 
back ;  and  the  Princess,  taking  up  the  sheet,  recognised  the  hand 
of  Gondremark  and  read  with  a  sickening  shock  the  following 
lines : — 

^  Dearest  Anna,  come  at  once.  Ratafia  has  done  the  deed, 
her  husband  to  be  packed  to  prison.  This  puts  the  minx  entirely 
in  my  power ;  le  tour  estjoui ;  she  will  now  go  steady  in  harness 
or  I  will  know  the  reason  why.     Come. 

*  Heinrich.' 

*  Command  yourself,  madam,'  said  the  Countess,  watching  with 
some  alarm  the  white  face  of  Seraphina.  *  It  is  in  vain  for  you 
to  fight  with  Grondremark :  he  has  more  strings  than  mere  court 
favour,  and  could  bring  you  down  to-morrow  with  a  word.  I 
would  not  have  betrayed  him  otherwise ;  but  Heinrich  is  a  man, 
and  plays  with  all  of  you  like  marionettes.  And  now  at  least  you 
see  for  what  you  sacrificed  my  Prince.  Madam,  will  you  take 
some  wine  ?     I  have  been  cruel.' 

*  Not  cruel,  madam — salutary,'  said  Seraphina,  with  a  phantom 
smile.  *  No,  I  thank  you,  I  require  no  attentions.  The  first 
surprise  aflfected  me :  will  you  give  me  time  a  little  ?  I  must 
think.' 

She  took  her  head  in  both  her  hands,  and  contemplated  for 
a  while  the  hurricane  confusion  of  her  thoughts. 

*  This  information  reaches  me,'  she  said,*  when  I  have  need  of 
it.  I  would  not  do  as  you  have  done,  but  yet  I  thank  you.  I 
have  been  much  deceived  in  Baron  Gondremark.' 

*0  madam,  leave  Gondremark  and  think  upon  the  Prince!' 
cried  von  Rosen. 

*  You  speak  once  more  as  a  private  person,'  said  the  Princess ; 
*  nor  do  I  blame  you.  But  my  own  thoughts  are  more  distracted. 
However,  as  I  believe  you  are  truly  a  friend  to  my — to  the — 
as  I  believe,'  she  said,  *you  are  a  friend  to  Otto,  I  shall 
put  the  order  for  his  release  into  your  hands  this  moment.  Give 
me  the  ink-dish.  There ! '  And  she  wrote  hastily  steadying  her 
arm  upon  the  table,  for  she  trembled  like  a  reed.  *  Remember, 
madam,'  she  resumed,  handing  her  the  order,  *  this  must  not  be 
used  nor  spoken  of  at  present ;  till  I  have  seen  the  Baron,  I  per- 
ceive that  any  hurried  step — I  lose  myself  in  thinking.  The 
suddenness  has  shaken  me.' 

*  I  promise  you  I  will  not  use  it,'  said  the  Countess, '  till  you 
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Caunti/  Analyst,  Bristol. 
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combined  with  other  choice  deecn|te>oi. 
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THE  SEEMING  MYSTERY  OF 
CHOLERA  AND   FEVER. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  LIVEB  18  TO  CLEANSE 
THE  BIjOOD,  as  a  scavenger  might  sweep  tbe  stTH>> 
when  the  liver  is  not  working  properly  a  qoantity  of  trffete  (or  vl^ 
matter  is  left  floating  in  the  blood ;  under  tbew  drcnmsteoces,  <v 
the  poison  germ  of  Cholera  or  Fever  be  absorbed,  then  the  d'>. 
results ;  on  the  contrary,  anyone  whom  liver  and  other  organs  ar 
«  normal  or  healthy  cooditlon  may  be  subjected  to  precisely  tbe  -i^ 
condition  as  to  the  contagions  infloenoee  and  yet  escape  Cboler.  c 
Pevt-r.  This,  I  conoidor,  explains  sati«factorily  the  Kemiog  mrr^-. 
that  persons  who  are  placed  in  cireamatanoes  peculiarly  tvr^'m 
(or  the  Development  of  Cbolmra  or  Fever,  who  in  ^t  life  it  ■ 
midst  of  it,  escape  unscathed.  Cholera  and  Fevo-  may  be  fami^x'-- 
to  a  weed  (and  a  very  ugly  one  too),  bat  even  weeds  will  not  gn<« 
solid  flagstones ;  and  what  I  contend  fbr  w  this,  that  a  penoc  mij 
subjected  to  the  infla(>nce  of  the  specific  poison— that  is,  tbe  gens 
Ohiilera  or  Fever—  and  not  contract  the  disease.  Why  ?  Becsn^ 
secretions  were  in  a  thoroughly  normal  condition,  and  otnLoeque; '. 
the  poison  could  not  take  root,  any  more  than  a  weed  cool<l  (io^. 
flagstone:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  peraon  may  have  tbe  soil  n- 
iK,  dioordered  secretions.  Ac.)  very  favourable  for  the  dlsesae.  sad  • 
he  es<»peB.  Why  ?  Because  the  soil  was  prepared,  bat  there  m  ' 
seed.  Hence  the  importance  and  great  value  of  BNO'S  FRUIT  SAi: 
which,  under  all  circumstances,  keeps  tbe  aecretions  noroui]:  i/o» 
as  a  preventive  against  and  sure  remedy  for  poisoned  blood,  t»li02'res 
sick  headache,  &c.,  no  one  ought  to  be  without  it. 

ENO'S    FRUIT    SALT 

REMOVES  POISONOUS  MATTBB  cao«dbyteiF-- 
or  vitiated  air,  errors  of  eating  or  drinking,  ^bj^rr^ 
moans.  No  one  is  Fafe  without  having  at  band  some  eflteefit  vx^- 
of  warding  off  BLOOD  POISONS.  After  a  very  patient  and  a-rf 
observation,  extending  over  many  years,  of  the  etfeets  of  LN'^ 
FRUIT  SALT,  I  have  not  the  least  hesiration  in  stating  ttati! 
great  value  in  keeping  the  body  healthy  were  nnlvenally  knoun  y 
a  single  travelling  trunk  or  portmanteau  would  be  withoot  it. 

IMPOBTANT     TO     TBAVEIiliEBS     AND   ALL 
liEAVINO  HOME  FOB  A  CHANGE.-' We  h... 
I  the  last  four  years  used  your  FRUIT  SALT  during  several  )m^rx- 
\  survey  expeditions  in  the  Malay  Pmlnsula,  Siam,  and  Csmbodu,  t^ 
j  have  undoubtedly  derived  very  great  benefit  from  it.    In  ooe  i^i^ 
only  was  one  of  our  party  attacked  with  Fever  durlnirChat  pere«!.  i 
I  that  happened  after  oar  supply  of  Fruit  Salt  bad  mn  ovt.  ^' 
making  long  marches  under  the  powerful  rays  of  a  vcnical  p 
tramping  through  swampy  districts,  we  have  used  tbe  Fruit  \ 
two  and  three  times  a  day.    The  Fruit  Salt  acts  as  a  gentle  aperient,  keeps  the  blood  cool  and  healthy,  ^ 
wardrf  off  fever.    We  have  pleasure  in  voluntarily  testifying  to  the  value  of  your  preparation,  anii  oai  -^ 
belief  in  its  efllcacy.  We  never  go  in  the  jansrle  without  it,  and  have  also  reoommenied  <t  to  others.— Youn  t: 
Commander  A.  J.  Lorrus,  F.R.G.S.,  His  Siamese  Majesty's  Hydrographer ;   B.  C.  Davidsox,  Snpenauni:- 
Siamese  Government  Telegraphs.    Bangkok,  Slam,  May  1883.— J.  O.  Eno,  Esq.,  London.' 

ENO'S  FBTJIT  SAIjT.—*  After  suffering  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  years  from  severe  headwbe  s- 
disordered  stomach,  ant  after  trying  almost  everything  and  spending  mncb  money  witiioat  findinr  * 
benefit,  I  was  recommended  by  a  friend  to  try  your  FRUIT  SALT,  and  before  I  had  finished  one  bottle  1 1  - 
ic  doing  me  a  great  de%l  of  good,  and  now  I  am  restored  to  my  usual  health ;  and  others  I  know  tbat  baTetrf! 
have  npt  enjoyed  such  good  health  for  years,— -Yours  most  truly,  Robkrt  Humphrsys,  Post  Office,  Barraiitr 

<  TTOW  TO  AVOID  THE  DEBIIjITATINO  EFFECTS   OF    TBAVBLLIKG- 

JUL  'I  travel  by  rail  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  miles  each  year,  and  in  my  opinion  there  .- 
mode  of  travelling  so  debilitating  to  the  human  evstem  as  that  For  a  long  time  I  suffered  from  nerroc;^^* 
filuggish  liver,  indigestion,  flatulence,  and  moit  of  the  ailments  common  to  tho<>e  who  travel  a  great  deal,  a  ' 
trying  many  and  all  more  or  leis  worthless  remedies,  I  was  induced  to  try  your  Fruit  Salt,  and  since d« mi:- 
Cnine  months  ago)  I  may  indeed  say  I  am  a  new  man.  and  now  I  never  oonisider  my  portmanteaa  packed  ur- 
there  is  a  bottle  of  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  in  it.  I  think  It  right  to  recommend  it  every  way— henoe  tbis  let  ^ 
for  I  am  sure  it  needs  but  to  be  tried,  and  no  traveller  would  think  of  being  witnout  so  great  a  Wend  to  aii^^- 
of  need.  I  enclose  my  card,  and  am  faithfully  yours,  TttOTH.  The  Trossachs  Hotel,  Loch  Katrine,  Callander,  > 
37th  June  1883.' 

SUCCESS  IN  IjIFE.— '  A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and  commands  success.  A^^- 
of  (fbominfbU  imitations  are  immediately  Introduced  by  the  unscrupulous,  who.  In  copying  tbe  wigitjal  cio>^ . 
enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights  ezerdse  an  ingeaaitj  tc 
employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.'— Adams. 

DIRECTIONS    IN    SIXTEEN    LANGUAGES    HOW    TO    PREVENT    DISEASE. 

CAUTION.— Examine  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Capsule  is  marked  'ENO*S  FRUIT  SAll 
Without  it  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation. 
SOLD    BY    ALL    CHEMISTS. 

Prepared  only  at  Eno's  Fruit  Salt  Works,  Hatcham,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno'sFaW 
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White  Heather: 

A  NOVEL. 

By  William  Black. 
CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

A  MESSAGE. 

CLEAB  and  brilliant  in  their  blue  and  white  are  these  shining 
northern  skies ;  and  the  winds  that  come  blowing  over  the 
moorland  are  honey-scented  from  the  heather;  and  the  wide 
waters  of  the  Loch  are  all  of  a  ruffled  and  shimmering  silver,  with 
a  thin  fringe  of  foam  along  the  curving  bays.  And  this  is  Love 
Meenie  that  comes  out  from  the  cottage  and  comes  down  to  the 
road ;  with  perhaps  less  of  the  wild-rose  tint  in  her  cheeks  than 
used  to  be  there,  and  less  of  the  recwly  light  of  gladness  that  used 
to  leap  into  her  blue-grey  eyes ;  but  still  with  that  constant  gen- 
tleness of  expression  that  seems  to  bring  her  into  accord  with  all 
the  beautiful  things  in  the  landscape  around  her.  And  indeed, 
on  this  particular  morning,  she  is  cheerful  enough ;  walking 
briskly ;  chatting  to  the  ancient  terrier  that  is  trotting  at  her 
side;  and  equably  regarding,  now  the  velvet-soft  shadows  that 
steal  along  the  sunlit  slopes  of  Clebrig,  and  now  the  wheeling  and 
circling  of  some  peewits  that  have  been  startled  from  their  marshy 
haunts  by  the  side  of  the  stream. 

*  And  who  knows  but  that  there  may  be  a  message  or  a  bit 
of  news  for  us  this  morning  V  she  says  to  the  faithful  Harry. 
*  For  yonder  comes  the  mail.  And  indeed  it's  well  for  you,  my 
good  little  chap,  that  you  can't  understand  how  far  away  Glasgow 
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is ;  I  suppose  you  expect  to  see  your  master  at  any  minute,  at 
every  turn  of  the  road.  And  if  he  should  send  you  a  message — 
or  Maggie  either — how  am  I  to  tell  you  V 

The  pretty  Nelly  is  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  scattering  food  to 
the  fowls. 

*  It's  a  peautiful  moarning,  Miss  Douglas,'  she  says. 

And  here  is  Mr.  Murray,  with  his  pipe,  and  his  occultly 
humorous  air. 

*  And  are  you  come  along  for  your  letters,  Miss  Meenie  ?  *  he 
says.  *  Ay,  ay,  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  young  leddy  to  be 
anxious  about  a  letter — it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  at  ahl.' 

And  now  the  mail-car  comes  swinging  up  to  the  door ;  the 
one  or  two  passengers  alight,  glad  to  stretch  their  legs ;  the  letter- 
bags  are  hauled  down,  and  Miss  Douglas  follows  them  indoors. 
Mrs.  Murray,  who  acts  as  post-mistress,  is  not  long  in  sorting  out 
the  contents. 

*  Two  for  me  ? '  says  Meenie.  *  And  both  from  Glasgow  ?  Well, 
now,  that  does  not  often  happen.' 

But  of  course  she  could  not  further  interrupt  the  post-mistress 
in  the  performance  of  her  duties ;  so  she  put  the  letters  in  her 
pocket ;  passed  out  from  the  inn  and  through  the  little  crowd  of 
loiterers ;  and  made  for  the  high  road  and  for  home.  She  was  in 
no  hurry  to  open  these  budgets  of  news.  Such  things  can[ie  but 
once  in  a  while  to  this  remote  hamlet ;  and  when  they  did  come 
they  were  leisurely  and  thoroughly  perused — not  skimmed  and 
thrown  aside.  Nevertheless  when  she  got  up  to  the  high  road, 
she  thought  she  would  pause  there  for  just  a  second,  and 
run  her  eye  over  the  pages,  lest  there  might  be  some  men- 
tion of  Ronald's  name.  She  had  heard  of  him  but  little  of  late ; 
and  he  had  never  once  written  to  her — perhaps  he  had  no  excuse 
for  doing  so.  It  was  through  Maggie  that  from  time  to  time  she 
got  news  of  him  ;  and  now  it  was  Maggie's  letter  that  she  opened 
first. 

Well,  there  was  very  little  about  Ronald.  Maggie  was  at 
school ;  Ronald  was  busy ;  he  seldom  came  over  to  the  ministers 
house.  And  so  Meenie,  with  a  bit  of  a  sigh,  put  the  letter  into 
her  pocket ;  and  turned  to  the  other.  But  now  she  was  indifferent 
and  careless.  It  was  not  likely  that  her  sister  had  anything  to 
say  about  Ronald ;  for  he  had  not  yet  called  at  the  house.  More- 
over, Mrs.  Gemmill,  from  two  or  three  expressions  she  had  used, 
did  not  seem  anxious  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

And  then  the  girl's  breath  caught,  and  she  became  suddenly  pale. 
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*  Drinking  himself  to  deaths  in  the  lowest  of  low  company ' — 
these  were  the  words  confronting  her  startled  eyes ;  and  the  next 
instant  she  had  darted  a  glance  along  the  road,  and  another  back 
towards  the  inn,  as  if  with  a  sadden  strange  fear  that  some  one  had 
overseen.  No,  she  was  all  alone ;  with  the  quickly  closed  letter  in 
her  trembling  hand ;  her  brain  bewildered ;  her  heart  beating ;  and 
with  a  kind  of  terror  on  her  face.  And  then,  rather  blindly,  she 
turned  and  walked  away  in  the  other  direction — not  towards  her 
own  home;  and  still  held  the  letter  tightly  clasped,  as  if  she 
feared  that  some  one  might  get  at  this  ghastly  secret. 

^Ronald! — Ronald!^ — there  was  a  cry  of  anguish  in  her 
heart ;  for  this  was  all  too  sharp  and  sudden  an  end  to  certain 
wistful  dreams  and  fancies.  These  were  the  dreams  and  fancies 
of  long  wakeful  nights,  when  she  would  lie  and  wonder  what  was 
the  meaning  of  his  farewell  look  towards  her ;  and  wonder  if  he 
could  guess  that  his  going  away  was  to  change  all  her  life  for  her ; 
and  wonder,  whether,  if  all  things  were  to  go  well  with  him,  he 
would  come  back  and  claim  her  love — that  was  there  awaiting 
him,  and  would  always  await  him,  whether  he  ever  came  back  or 
no.  And  sometimes,  indeed,  the  morning  light  brought  a  joyous 
assurance  with  it ;  she  knew  well  why  he  had  not  ventured  to 
hand  her  that  tell-tale  message  that  he  had  actually  written  out 
and  addressed  to  her ;  but  in  the  glad  future,  when  he  could 
come  with  greater  confidence  and  declare  the  truth — would  she 
allow  father,  or  mother,  or  any  one  else  to  interfere  ?  On  these 
mornings  the  Mudal  Water  seemed  to  laugh  as  it  went  rippling 
by ;  it  had  a  friendly  sound ;  she  could  hear  it 

*  Move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 
That  grow  for  happy  lovers,^ 

And  at  such  times  her  favourite  and  secret  reading  was  of  women 
who  had  been  bold  and  generous  with  their  love  ;  and  she  feared 
she  had  been  timid  and  had  fallen  in  too  easily  with  her  mother's 
schemes  for  her ;  but  now  that  she  understood  herself  better — 
now  that  her  heart  had  revealed  itself  plainly  to  her — surely,  if 
ever  that  glad  time  were  to  come — if  ever  she  were  to  see  him 
hasten  along  to  the  little  garden-gate — on  the  very  first  moment 
of  his  arrival — she  would  not  stint  her  welcome  of  him  ?  White, 
white  were  the  mornings  on  which  such  fancies  filled  her  head ; 
and  the  Mudal  laughed  along  its  clear  brown  shallows  ;  and  there 
was  a  kind  of  music  in  the  moorland  air. 

*  Drinking  himself  to  deaths  in  the  lowest  of  loiv  company ' : 
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black  night  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  her,  and  a  wild  bewUder- 
ment,  and  a  crushing  sense  of  hopelessness  that  shut  out  for  ever 
those  fair  visions  of  the  future.  She  did  not  stay  to  ask  whether 
this  might  not  be  a  woman's  exaggeration  or  the  mere  gossip  of  a 
strait-laced  set ;  the  blow  had  fallen  too  suddenly  to  let  her  reason 
about  it ;  she  only  knew  that  the  very  pride  of  her  life,  the  secret 
hope  of  her  heart,  had  been  in  a  moment  extinguished.  And 
Ronald — Ronald  that  was  ever  the  smartest  and  handsomest  of 
them  all — the  gayest  and  most  audacious,  the  very  king  of  all  the 
company  whithersoever  he  went — ^was  it  this  same  Ronald  who  had 
in  so  short  a  time  become  a  bleared  and  besotted  drunkard, 
shunning  the  public  ways,  hiding  in  ignoble  haunts,  with  the 
basest  of  creatures  for  his  only  friends  ?  And  she — ^that  had  been 
so  proud  of  him — that  had  been  so  assured  of  his  future — ^nay,  that 
had  given  him  the  love  of  her  life,  and  had  sworn  to  herself  that, 
whether  he  ever  came  to  claim  it  or  no,  no  other  man  should  take 
his  place  in  her  heart — she  it  was  who  had  become  possessed  of 
this  dreadful  secret,  while  all  the  others  were  still  imagining  that 
Ronald  was  as  the  Ronald  of  yore.  She  dared  not  go  back  to 
Inver-Mudal — not  yet,  at  least.  She  went  away  along  the  high- 
way ;  and  then  left  that  for  a  path  that  led  alongside  a  small 
bum ;  and  by-and-by,  when  she  came  to  a  place  where  she  was 
screened  from  all  observation  by  steep  and  wooded  banks,  she  sat 
down  there  with  some  kind  of  vague  notion  that  she  ought  more 
carefully  to  read  this  terrible  news ;  but  presently  she  had  flung 
herself,  face  downward,  on  the  heather,  in  an  utter  agony  of  grief, 
and  there  she  lay  and  sobbed  and  cried,  with  her  head  buried  in 
her  hands.  ^Ronald  ! — Ronald  I '  her  heart  seemed  to  call  aloud 
in  its  despair ;  but  how  was  any  appeal  to  be  carried  to  him — 
away  to  Glasgow  town  ?  And  was  this  the  end  ?  Was  he  never 
coming  back  ?  The  proud  young  life  that  promised  so  fair,  to  be 
sucked  under  and  whirled  away  in  a  black  current ;  and  as  for  her 
— for  her  the  memory  of  a  few  happy  days  spent  on  Mudal's  banks, 
and  years  and  years  of  lonely  thinking  over  what  might  have  been. 
A  sharp  whistle  startled  her ;  and  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
hastily  dried  her  eyes.  A  Gordon  setter  came  ranging  through. 
the  strip  of  birch-wood,  and  then  its  companion ;  both  dogs 
merely  glanced  at  her — they  were  far  too  intent  on  their  imme- 
diate work  to  take  further  notice.  And  then  it  quickly  occurred 
to  her  that,  if  this  were  Lord  Ailine  who  was  coming  along,  per- 
haps she  might  appeal  to  him — she  might  beg  of  him  to  write  to 
Ronald — or  even  to  go  to  Glasgow — ^for  had  not  these  two  been 
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companions  and  friends  ?  And  lie  was  a  man — he  would  know 
what  to  do — what  could  she  do,  a  helpless  girl  ?  Presently  Lord 
Ailine  appeared,  coming  leisurely  along  the  banks  of  the  little 
stream  in  company  with  a  keeper  and  a  young  lad ;  and  when  he 
saw  her,  he  raised  his  cap  and  greeted  her. 

*  Don't  let  us  disturb  you.  Miss  Douglas,'  said  he.  *  Gather- 
ing flowers  for  the  dinner-table,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  I  hope  I  have  done  no  harm,'  said  she,  though  her  mind  was 
so  agitated  that  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  said.  *  I — I  have 
have  not  seen  any  birds — nor  a  hare  either.? 

*Harm?  No,  no,'  he  said,  good-naturedly.  *I  hope  your 
mamma  is  quite  well.  There's  a  haunch  of  a  roebuck  at  the  lodge 
that  Duncan  can  take  along  this  afternoon — ' 

*  Your  lordship,'  said  the  keeper  reprovingly,  *  there's  Bella 
drawing  on  to  something.' 

*  Good  morning.  Miss  Douglas,'  he  said,  quickly,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  off. 

But  even  during  that  brief  interview  she  had  instinctively 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  for  her  to  spread  about 
this  bruit  in  Inver-Mudal.  She  could  not.  This  news  about 
Bonald  to  come  from  her  lips — with  perhaps  this  or  that  keeper 
to  carry  it  on  to  the  inn  and  make  it  the  topic  of  general  wonder 
there  ?  They  would  hear  of  it  soon  enough.  But  no  one — not 
even  anyone  in  her  own  household — would  be  able  to  guess  what 
it  meant  to  her ;  as  yet  she  herself  could  hardly  realise  it,  except 
that  all  of  a  sudden  her  life  seemed  to  have  grown  dark. 

She  had  to  get  back  to  the  cottage  in  time  for  the  midday 
dinner,  and  she  sate  at  table  there,  pale  and  silent,  and  with  a 
consciousness  as  of  guilt  weighing  upon  her.  She  even  did  her 
best  to  eat  something,  in  order  to  avoid  their  remarks  and  looks  ; 
but  she  failed  in  that ;  and  was  glad  to  get  away  as  soon  as  she 
could  to  the  privacy  of  her  own  room. 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  Williamina,' 
Mrs.  Douglas  said  with  a  sigh.  *  She  has  not  been  looking  her- 
self for  many  a  day  back ;  and  she  seems  going  from  bad  to 
worse — she  ate  hardly  a  scrap  at  dinner.' 

Of  course  it  was  for  the  doctor  to  prescribe. 

*  She  wants  a  change,'  he  said. 

*  A  change,'  the  little  dame  retorted  with  some  asperity,  for 
this  was  a  sore  subject  with  her.  *  She  would  have  had  a  change 
long  before  now,  but  for  her  and  you  together.  Three  months 
ago  I  wanted  her  sent  to  Glasgow—' 
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*  Glasgow — ^for    anyone  in  indifferent  health '  the   big 

bland  doctor  managed  to  interpolate  ;  but  she  would  not  listen, 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  understand  the  girl.  She  has  no  proper  pride. 
Any  other  girl  in  her  position  would  be  glad  to  have  such  chances, 
and  eager  to  make  use  of  them.  But  no — she  would  sooner  go 
looking  after  a  lot  of  cottar's  children  than  set  to  work  to  qualify 
herself  for  taking  her  proper  place  in  society ;  and  what  is  the 
use  of  my  talking  when  you  encourage  her  in  her  idleness  ? ' 

*  I  like  to  have  the  girl  at  home,'  he  said,  rather  feebly. 

*  There,'  she  said,  producing  a  letter  and  opening  it — 
although  he  had  heard  the  contents  a  dozen  times  before.  *  There 
it  is — in  black  and  white — a  distinct  invitation.  "  Could  you  let 
Meenie  come  to  us  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  when  we  go  to 
Brighton  in  November  ?  " ' 

*  Well,'  said  the  good-natured  doctor,  *  that  would  be  a  better 
kind  of  a  change.  Sea-air — ^sunlight — plenty  of  society  and 
amusement.' 

*  She  shall  not  go  there,  nor  anywhere  else,  with  my  cousin 
and  his  family,  until  she  has  fitted  herself  for  taking  such  a 
position,'  said  the  little  woman  peremptorily.  *  Sir  Alexander  is 
good-nature  itself,  but  I  am  not  going  to  send  him  a  half-educated 
Highland  girl  that  he  would  be  ashamed  of.  Why,  the  best 
families  in  England  go  to  Brighton  for  the  winter — everyone  is 
there.  It  would  be  worse  than  sending  her  to  London.  And 
what  does  this  month  or  six  weeks  mean? — Surely  it  is  plain 
enough.  They  want  to  try  her.  They  want  to  see  what  her 
accomplishments  are.  They  want  to  see  whether  they  can  take 
her  abroad  with  them,  and  present  her  at  Paris,  and  Florence,  and 
Rome.  Every  year  now  Sir  Alexander  goes  abroad  at  Christmas- 
time ;  and  of  course  if  she  satisfied  them  she  would  be  asked  to 
go  also — and  there,  think  of  that  chance ! ' 

*  The  girl  is  well  enough,'  said  he. 

She  was  on  the  point  of  retorting  that,  as  far  as  he  knew  any- 
thing about  the  matter,  Williamina  was  well  enough.  But  she 
spared  him. 

*  No,  she  has  no  proper  pride,'  the  little  Dresden-china  woman 
continued.  *And  just  now,  when  everything  is  in  her  favour. 
Agatha  never  had  such  chances.  Agatha  never  had  Williamiua's 
good  looks.  Of  course,  I  say  nothing  against  Mr.  Gremmill — ^he 
is  a  highly  respectable  man — and  if  the  business  is  going  on  as 
they  say  it  is  going,  I  don't  see  why  they  should  not  leave  Queen's 
Crescent  and  take  a  larger  house — up  by  the  West-end  Park, 
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And  he  is  an  intelligent  man,  too ;  the  society  they  have  is  clever 
and  intellectual — ^you  saw  in  Agatha's  last  letter  about  the  artists' 
party  she  had — ^why,  their  names  are  in  every  newspaper — quite 
distinguished  people,  in  that  way  of  life.  And  at  all  events,  it 
would  be  a  beginning.  Williamina  would  learn  something. 
Agatha  is  a  perfect  musician — you  can't  deny  that.' 

But  here  the  big  doctor  rebelled  ;  and  he  brought  the  weight 
of  his  professional  authority  to  bear  upon  her. 

*  Now,  look  here,  Jane,  when  I  said  that  the  girl  wanted  a 
change,  I  meant  a  change ;  but  not  a  change  to  singing-lessons, 
and  music-lessons,  and  German  lessons,  and  Italian  lessons,  and 
not  a  change  to  an  atmosphere  like  that  of  Glasgow.  Bless 
my  soul,  do  you  think  ihxii  kind  of  change  will  bring  back  the 
colour  to  her  cheek,  and  give  her  an  appetite,  and  put  some  kind 
of  cheerfulness  into  her  ?  Queen's  Crescent !  She's  not  going  to 
Queen's  Crescent  with  my  will.     Brighton,  if  you  like.' 

*  Brighton  ?  To  get  herself  laughed  at,  and  put  in  the  back- 
ground, as  a  half- educated  ignorant  Highland  peasant-girl?  So 
long  as  she  is  what  she  is,  she  shall  not  go  to  Brighton  with  my 
will.' 

So  here  was  an  absolute  dead-lock  so  far  as  Meenie's  future 
was  concerned ;  but  she  knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  if  she  had 
known  she  would  not  have  heeded  much.  It  was  not  of  her  own 
future  she  was  thinking.  And  it  seemed  so  terrible  to  her  to 
know  that  there  was  nothing  she  would  not  have  adventured  to 
save  this  man  from  destruction,  and  to  know  that  she  was  in- 
capable of  doing  anything  at  all.  If  she  could  but  see  him  for  a 
moment — to  make  an  appeal  to  him ;  if  she  could  but  take  his 
hand  in  hers ;  would  she  not  say  that  there  had  been  timidity, 
doubt,  misapprehension  in  the  past,  but  that  now  there  was  no 
time  for  any  of  these  ;  she  had  come  to  claim  him  and  save  him 
and  restore  him  to  himself — no  matter  what  he  might  think  of 
her  ?  Indeed  she  tried  to  put  all  thought  of  herself  out  of  the 
matter.  She  would  allow  no  self-pride  to  interfere,  if  only  she 
could  be  of  the  smallest  aid  to  him,  if  she  could  stretch  out^  her 
hand  to  him,  and  appeal  to  him,  and  drag  him  back.  But  how? 
She  seemed  so  helpless.  And  yet  her  anxiety  drove  her  to  the 
consideration  of  a  hundred  wild  and  impossible  schemes;  inso- 
much that  she  could  not  rest  in  her  own  room,  to  which  she  had 
retreated  for  safety  and  quiet.  She  put  on  her  bonnet  again  and 
went  out — still  with  that  guilty  consciousness  of  a  secret  hanging 
over  her ;  and  she  went  down  the  road  and  over  the  bridge ;  and 
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then  away  up  the  solitary  valley  through  which  the  Mudal  flows. 
Alas  I  there  was  no  laughing  over  the  brown  shallows  now ;  there 
was  no  thinking  of 

*  ih^  sweet  forget-me-naU^ 
That  grow  for  happy  lovers*; 

all  had  become  dark  around  her ;  and  the  giant  grasp  of  Glasgow 
had  taken  him  away  from  her,  and  dragged  him  down,  and  blotted 
out  for  ever  the  visions  of  a  not  impossible  future  with  which  she 
had  been  wont  to  beguile  the  solitary  hours.  *  Drinking  himsdf 
to  death,  in  the  lowest  of  low  compcmy ' :  could  this  be  Bonald, 
that  but  a  few  months  ago  had  been  the  gayest  of  any,  with 
audacious  talk  of  what  he  was  going  to  try  for,  with  health  and 
happiness  radiant  in  his  eyes  ?  And  it  seemed  to  her  that  her 
sister  Agatha  had  been  proud  of  writing  these  words,  and  prood 
of  the  underlining  of  them,  and  that  there  was  a  kind  of  vengeance 
in  them;  and  the  girl's  mouth  was  shut  hard;  and  she  was 
making  vague  and  fierce  resolutions  of  showing  to  all  of  them— 
far  and  near — that  she  was  not  ashamed  of  her  regard  for  Sonald 
Strang,  gamekeeper  or  no  gamekeeper,  if  ever  the  chance  should 
serve.  Ashamed  I  He  had  been  for  her  the  very  king  of  men — 
in  his  generosity,  his  courage,  his  gentleness,,  his  manliness,  his 
modesty,  and  his  staunch  and  unfaltering  fealty  to  his  friends. 
And  was  he  to  fall  away  from  that  ideal ;  and  to  become  a  wreck, 
a  waif,  an  outcast ;  and  she  to  stand  by  and  not  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  save  ? 

But  what  could  she  do  ?  All  the  day  she  pondered ;  all  the  even- 
ing ;  and  through  the  long,  silent  and  wakeful  night.  And  when, 
at  last,  as  the  grey  of  the  dawn  showed  in  the  small  window,  she 
had  selected  one  of  these  hundred  bewildered  plans  and  schemes, 
it  seemed  a  fantastic  thing  that  she  was  about  to  do.  She  would 
send  him  a  piece  of  white  heather.  He  would  know  it  came 
from  her — he  would  recognise  the  postmark,  and  also  her  hand- 
writing. And  if  he  took  it  as  a  message  and  an  appeal,  as  a 
token  of  good  wishes,  and  friendliness,  and  the  hope  of  better 
fortune  ?  Or  if — and  here  she  fell  a-trembling,  for  it  was  a  little 
cold  in  these  early  hours — if  he  should  take  it  as  a  confession,  as 
an  unmaidenly  declaration  ?  Oh,  she  did  not  care.  It  was  all 
she  could  think  of  doing  and  do  something  she  must.  And  she 
remembered  with  a  timid  and  nervous  joy  her  own  acknowledged 
influence  over  him — had  not  Maggie  talked  of  it  a  thousand 
times? — and  if  he  were  to  recognise  this  message  in  its  true 
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light,  what  then  ?  *  Ronald — RoTiald ! '  her  heart  was  still 
calliog,  with  something  of  a  tremulous  hope  amid  all  its  grief 
and  pity. 

She  was  out  and  abroad  over  the  moorland  long  before  anyone 
was  astir,  and  searching  with  an  anxious  diligence,  and  as  yet 
without  success.  White  heather  is  not  so  frequently  met  with  in 
the  North  as  in  the  West  Highlands ;  and  yet  in  Sutherlandshire 
it  is  not  an  absolute  rarity ;  many  a  time  had  she  come  across  a 
little  tuft  of  it  in  her  wanderings  over  the  moors.  But  now, 
search  as  she  might,  she  could  not  find  the  smallest  bit;  and 
time  began  to  press ;  for  this  was  the  morning  for  the  mail  to  go 
south — if  she  missed  it,  she  would  have  to  wait  two  more  days. 
And  as  half-hoiu'  after  half-hour  went  by,  she  became  more 
anxious,  and  nervous,  and  agitated ;  she  went  rapidly  from  knoll 
to  knoll,  seeking  the  likeliest  places ;  and  all  in  vain.  It  was  a 
question  of  minutes  now.  She  could  hear  the  mail-car  on  the 
road  behind  her ;  soon  it  would  pass  her  and  go  on  to  the  inn, 
where  it  would  remain  but  a  brief  while  before  setting  out  again 
for  Lairg.  And  presently,  when  the  mail-car  did  come  up  and 
go  by,  then  she  gave  up  the  quest  in  despair ;  and  in  a  kind  of 
bewildered  way  set  out  for  home.  Her  heart  was  heavy  and  full 
of  its  disappointment ;  and  her  face  was  paler  a  little  than  usual ; 
but  at  least  her  eyes  told  no  tales. 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  she  was  crossing  the  Mudal 
bridge,  she  caught  sight  of  a  little  tuft  of  grey  away  along  the 
bank  and  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  stream.  At  first  she 
thought  it  was  merely  a  patch  of  withered  heather;  and  then  a 
wild  hope  possessed  her ;  she  quickly  left  the  bridge  and  made 
her  way  towards  it ;  and  the  next  moment  she  was  joyfully  down 
on  her  knees,  selecting  the  whitest  spray  she  could  find.  And 
the  mail-cart  ? — it  would  still  be  at  the  inn — the  inn  was  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  off — could  she  run  hard  and  intercept  them 
after  all,  and  send  her  white-dove  message  away  to  the  south  ? 
To  think  of  it  was  to  try  it,  at  all  events ;  and  she  ran  as  no  town- 
bred  girl  ever  ran  in  her  life — past  the  doctor's  cottage,  along  the 
wide  and  empty  road,  past  the  keeper's  house  and  the  kennels, 
across  the  bridge  that  spans  the  little  bum.  Alas !  there  was  the 
mail-cart  already  on  its  way. 

<  Johnnie,  Johnnie  ! '  she  called. 

Happily  the  wind  was  blowing  towards  him ;  he  heard,  looked 
back,  and  pulled  up  his  horses. 
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*  Wait  a  minute — I  have  a  letter  for  you  to  take ! '  sTie  called 
— though  her  strength  was  all  gone  now. 

And  yet  she  managed  to  get  quickly  down  to  the  inn,  and 
astonished  Mrs.  Murray  by  breathlessly  begging  for  an  envelope. 

*  Tell  Nelly — tell  Nelly,'  she  said,  while  her  trembling  fingers 
wrote  the  address,  Ho  come  and  take  this  to  the  mail-cart — 
they're  waiting — Johnnie  will  post  it  at  Lairg.' 

And  then,  when  she  had  finished  the  tremulous  address,  and 
carefully  dried  it  with  the  blotting-paper,  and  given  the  little 
package  to  Nelly,  and  bade  her  run — quick,  quick — to  hand  it  to 
the  driver — then  the  girl  sank  back  in  the  chair  and  began  laugh- 
ing in  a  strange,  half-hysterical  way,  and  then  that  became  a 
burst  of  crying,  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  But  the  good- 
hearted  Mrs.  Murray  was  there ;  and  her  arms  were  round  the 
girl's  neck ;  and  she  was  saying,  in  her  gentle  Highland  way — 

*  Well,  well,  now,  to  think  you  should  hef  had  such  a  nm  to 
catch  the  mail-cart — and  no  wonder  you  are  dead-beat — ay,  ay, 
and  you  not  looking  so  well  of  late.  Miss  Meenie.  But  you  will 
just  rest  here  a  while;  and  Nelly  will  get  you  some  tea;  and 
there  is  no  need  for  you  to  go  back  home  until  you  have  come  to 
yourself  better.  No,  you  hef  not  been  looking  well  lately  ;  and 
you  must  not  tire  yourself  like  this — dear  me,  the  place  would  be 
quite  difierent  altogether  if  anything  was  to  make  you  ill.' 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

IN  GLASGOW  TOWS. 


It  was  as  late  as  half-past  ten  o'clock — and  on  a  suflBciently  grey 
and  dull  and  cheerless  morning — ^that  Ronald's  landlady,  sur- 
prised not  to  have  heard  him  stirring,  knocked  at  his  room. 
There  was  no  answer.  Then  she  knocked  again,  opened  the  door 
an  inch  or  two,  and  dropped  a  letter  on  the  floor. 

*  Are  ye  no  up  yet  ? ' 

The  sound  of  her  voice  aroused  him. 

*  In  a  minute,  woman,'  he  said,  sleepily ;  and,  being  thus 
satisfied,  the  landlady  went  off,  shutting  the  door  behind  her. 

He  rose  in  the  bed  and  looked  around  him,  in  a  dazed  fashion. 
He  was  already  partially  dressed,  for  he  had  been  up  two  hours 
before,  but  had  thrown  himself  down  on  the  bed  again,  over- 
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fatigued,  half-stupefied,  and  altogether  discontented.  The  fact 
is,  he  had  come  home  the  night  before  in  a  reckless  mood,  and 
had  sate  on  through  hour  after  hour  until  it  was  nearly  dawn, 
harassing  himself  with  idle  dreams  and  idler  regrets,  drinking  to 
drown  care,  smoking  incessantly,  sometimes  scrawling  half-scorn- 
ful rhymes.  There  were  all  the  evidences  now  on  the  table 
before  him — a  whisky-bottle,  a  tumbler,  a  wooden  pipe  and  plenty 
of  ashes,  a  sheet  of  paper  scrawled  over  in  an  uncertain  hand. 
He  took  up  that  sheet  to  recall  what  he  had  written  : 

•  King  Death  came  Biridincj  along  tlt^  roa^, 
And  lie  laughed  aloud  to  see 
How  evzry  rich  man*8  mot/ier's  son 
Would  take  to  his  heels  and  flee. 

Duke,  lord,  or  merchant,  off  they  skipj^ed, 

Whenever  that  he  drew  near  ; 
And  iliey  dropped  their  guineas  as  icild  they  ran, 

And  their  faces  were  white  with  fear, 

BtU  the  poor  folk  labouring  in  the  fields 

WatcJied  him  as  lie  passed  by  ; 
And  they  took  to  their  spades  and  mattocks  again, 

And  turned  to  tJieir  work  with  a  sig'h. 

TJien  further  along  the  road  he  saw 

An  old  man  sitting  alone  ; 
His  head  lay  heavy  upon  his  hands. 

And  sorrowfid  was  his  moan. 

Old  age  Jiad  shrivelled  and  betU  his  frame  ; 

Age  and  hard  work  together 
Had  scattered  his  locks,  and  bleared  his  eyes — 

Age  and  the  unnter  iveat/ier. 

'  Old  man,*  said  Death,  *  do  you  tremble  to  knoio 

That  now  you  are  near  the  end  ? ' 
The  old  man  looked :  *  You  are  Death,'  said  he, 

*And  at  last  I've  found  a  friend.' 

It  was  a  strange  kind  of  mood  for  a  young  fellow  to  have 
fallen  into ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  think  so.  As  he  contemplated 
the  scrawled  lines — with  rather  an  absent  and  pre-occupied  air — 
this  was  what  he  was  saying  to  himself — 

*  If  the  old  gentleman  would  only  come  striding  along  the 
Port-Dundas  Eoad,  I  know  one  that  would  be  glad  enough  to  go 
out  and  meet  him  and  shake  hands  with  him,  this  very  minute.' 
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He  went  to  the  window,  and  threw  it  open,  and  sate  down :  the 
outer  air  would  be  pleasanter  than  this  inner  atmosphere,  impreg- 
nated with  the  fumes  of  whisky  and  tobacco ;  and  his  head  was 
burning,  and  his  pulses  heavy*  But  the  dreariness  of  this  out- 
look!— ^the  grey  pavements,  the  grey  railway-station,  the  grey 
sheds,  the  grey  skies ;  and  evermore  the  dull  slumberous  sound  of 
the  great  city  already  plunged  in  its  multitudinous  daily  toil. 
Then  he  began  to  recall  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening ;  and 
had  not  Mrs.  Menzies  promised  to  call  for  him,  about  eleven,  \j^ 
drive  him  out  to  see  some  of  her  acquaintances  at  Milngavie  ? 
Well,  it  would  be  something  to  do ;  it  would  be  a  relief  to  get 
into  the  fresher  air — to  get  away  from  this  hopeless  and  melan- 
choly neighbourhood  ;  Kate  Menzies  had  high  spirits  ;  she  could 
laugh  away  remorse  and  discontent  and  depression;  she  could 
make  the  hours  go  by  somehow.  And  now,  as  it  was  almost 
eleven,  he  would  finish  his  dressing  and  be  ready  to  set  out  when 
she  called :  as  for  breakfast,  no  thought  of  that  entered  his  mind. 

Then  he  chanced  to  see  something  white  lying  on  the  floor — 
an  envelope — perhaps  this  was  a  note  from  Kate,  saying  she  was 
too  busy  that  morning  and  could  not  come  for  him  ?  He  went 
and  took  up  the  letter ;  and  instantly — as  he  regarded  the  address 
on  it — a  kind  of  bewilderment,  almost  of  fear,  appeared  on  his 
face.  For  well  he  knew  Meenie's  handwriting:  had  he  not 
pondered  over  every  characteristic  of  it — the  precise  small  neatness 
of  it,  the  long  loops  of  the  i's,  the  German  look  of  the  capital  R  ? 
And  why  should  Meenie  write  to  him  ? 

He  opened  the  envelope  and  took  out  the  bit  of  white  heather 
that  Meenie  had  so  hastily  despatched :  there  was  no  message, 
not  the  smallest  scrap  of  writing.  But  was  not  this  a  message — 
and  full  of  import,  too ;  for  surely  Meenie  would  not  have  adopted 
this  means  of  communicating  with  him  at  the  mere  instigation  of 
an  idle  fancy  ?  And  why  should  she  have  sent  it — and  at  this 
moment?  Had  she  heard,  then?  Had  any  gossip  about  him 
reached  Inver-Mudal  ?  And  how  much  had  she  heard  ?  There 
was  a  kind  of  terror  in  his  heart  as  he  went  slowly  back  to 
the  window,  and  sate  down  there,  still  staring  absently  at  this 
token  that  had  been  sent  him,  and  trying  hard  to  make  out  the 
meaning  of  it.  What  was  in  Meenie's  mind?  What  was  her 
intention?  Not  merely  to  give  him  a  sprig  of  white  heather 
with  wishes  for  good  luck  ;  there  was  more  than  that,  as  he  easily 
guessed ;  but  how  much  more  ?  And  at  first  there  was  little  of 
joy  or  gladness  or  gratitude  in  his  thinking;  there  was  rather 
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feat,  and  a  wondering  as  to  what  Meenie  had  heard  of  him,  and  a 
sickening  sense  of  shame.  The  white  gentleness  of  the  message 
did  not  strike  him ;  it  was  rather  a  reproach — a  recalling  of  other 
days — Meenie's  eyes  were  regarding  him  with  proud  indignation 
— this  was  all  she  had  to  say  to  him  now. 

A  man's  voice  was  heard  outside;  the  door  was  brusquely 
opened ;  Jimmy  Laidlaw  appeared. 

*  What  man,  no  ready  yet?  Are  ye  just  out  o'  your  bed? 
Where's  your  breakfast  ?  Dinna  ye  ken  it's  eleven  o'clock  ?  ' 

Konald  regarded  him  with  no  friendly  eye.  He  wished  to  be 
alone ;  there  was  much  to  think  of;  there  was  more  in  his  mind 
than  the  prospect  of  a  rattling,  devil-may-care  drive  out  to 
Milngavie. 

*  Is  Kate  below  ? '  said  he. 

^  She  is  that.  Look  sharp,  man,  and  get  on  your  coat.  She 
doesna  like  to  keep  the  cob  standing.' 

*  Look  here,  Laidlaw,'  Eonald  said,  *  I  wish  ye  would  do  me  a 
good  turn.  Tell  her  that — that  I'll  be  obliged  if  she  will  excuse 
me ;  I'm  no  up  to  the  mark ;  ye'U  have  a  merrier  time  of  it  if  ye 
go  by  yourselves ;  there  now,  like  a  good  fellow,  make  it  straight 
wi'  her.' 

*  Do  ye  want  her  to  jump  dcon  ma  throat  ? '  retorted  Mr. 
Laidlaw,  with  a  laugh.  *I'll  tak  no  sic  message.  Come,  come, 
man,  pull  yoursel'  thegither.  What's  the  matter  ?  Hammer  and 
tongs  in  your  head? — the  fresh  air  '11  drive  that  away.  Come 
along ! ' 

*  The  last  word's  the  shortest,'  Eonald  said,  stubbornly.  *  I'm 
not  going.  Tell  her  not  to  take  it  ill — I'm — ^I'm  obliged  to  her, 
tell  her—' 

*  Indeed,  I'll  leave  you  and  her  to  fight  it  out  between  ye,' 
said  Laidlaw.  *  D'ye  think  I  want  the  woman  to  snap  my  head 
oflf?' 

He  left,  and  Ronald  fondly  hoped  that  they  would  drive  away 
and  leave  him  to  himself.  But  presently  there  was  a  light  tapping 
at  the  door. 

*  Ronald!' 

He  recognised  the  voice;  and  he  managed  to  throw  a  coat 
over  his  shoulders — just  as  Kate  Menzies,  without  further 
ceremony,  made  her  appearance. 

*  What's  this,  now  ? '  exclaimed  the  buxom  widow — ^who  was 
as  radiant,  and  good-natured,  and  smartly  dressed  as  ever — *  what 
does  this  daft  fellow  Laidlaw  mean  by  bringing  me  a  message 
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like  that  ?  I  ken  ye  better,  Ronald,  my  lad.  Down  in  the  mouth?— 
take  a  hair  o'  the  dog  that  bit  ye.     Here,  see,  I'll  pour  it  out  for 

ye.' 

She  went  straight  to  the  bottle,  uncorked  it,  and  poured  out 
about  a  third  of  a  tumblerful  of  whisky. 

*  Ronald,  Ronald,  ye're  an  ill  lad  to  want  this  in  the  morning ; 
but  what  must  be  must ;  here,  put  some  life  into  ye.  The  day'll 
be  just  splendid  outside  the  town ;  and  old  Jaap's  with  us  too ; 
and  I've  got  a  hamper ;  and  somewhere  or  other  we'll  camp  out, 
like  a  band  of  gypsies.  Dinna  fear,  lad ;  I'll  no  drag  ye  into  the 
MacDougal's  house  until  we're  on  the  way  back ;  and  then  it'll 
just  be  a  cup  o'  tea  and  a  look  at  the  bairns,  and  on  we  drive  again 
to  the  town.  What's  the  matter  ?  Come  on,  my  lad ! — ^we'll  have 
a  try  at  "  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen  "  when  we  get  away  frae  the 
houses.* 

*  Katie,  lass,'  said  he,  rather  shamefacedly,  *  I'm — I'm  sony 
that  I  promised — ^but  I'll  take  it  kind  of  ye  to  excuse  me — ^I'mno 
in  the  humour  someway — and  ye'll  be  better  by  yourselves ^ 

*  Ay,  and  what  good'll  ye  do  by  pu'ing  a  wry  mouth  ?  *  said 
she,  tauntingly.  *  The  devil  was  ill,  the  devil  a  saint  would  be. 
Here,  man  !   it's  no  the  best  medicine,  but  it's  better  than  none.' 

She  took  the  whisky  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  slap  on 
the  shoulder.     There  was  a  gleam  of  sullen  fire  in  his  eye. 

*  It's  ill  done  of  ye,  woman,  to  drive  a  man  against  his  will,' 
he  said,  and  he  retreated  from  her  a  step  or  two. 

*  Oh,'  said  she,  proudly,  and  she  threw  the  whisky  into  the 
coal-scuttle,  and  slammed  the  tumbler  down  on  the  table,  for  she 
had  a  temper  too,  *  if  ye'll  no  be  coaxed,  there's  them  that  will. 
If  that's  what  Long  John  does  for  your  temper,  I'd  advise  you  to 
change  and  try  Talisker.  Good  morning  to  ye,  my  braw  lad,  and 
thank  ye  for  your  courtesy.' 

She  stalked  from  the  room,  and  banged  the  door  behind  her 
when  she  left.  But  she  was  really  a  good-hearted  kind  of 
creature ;  before  she  had  reached  the  outer  door  she  had  recovered 
herself;  and  she  turned  and  came  into  the  ropm  again,  a  single 
step  or  so. 

*  Ronald,'  she  said,  in  quite  a  diflFerent  voice,  *  it'll  no  be  for 
your  good  to  quarrel  wi'  me — ' 

*  I  wish  for  no  quarrel  wi'ye,  Katie,  woman — ^ 

*  For  I  look  better  after  ye  than  some  o'  them.  If  ye'U  no 
come  for  the  drive,  will  ye  look  in  in  the  afternoon  or  at  night, 
if  it  suits  ye  better  ?  Seven  o'clock  say — to  show  that  there's  no 
ill-feeling  between  us.' 
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*  Yes,  I  will,'  said  he — mainly  to  get  rid  of  her ;  for,  indeed, 
he  could  scarcely  hear  what  she  was  saying  to  him  for  thinking 
of  this  strange  and  mysterious  message  that  had  come  to  him  from 
Meenie. 

And  then,  when  she  had  gone,  he  rapidly  washed  and  dressed, 
and  went  away  out  irom  the  house — out  by  the  Cowcaddens,  and 
Shamrock  Street,  and  West  Prince's  Street,  and  over  the  Kelvin, 
and  up  to  Billhead,  to  certain  solitary  thoroughfares  he  had 
discovered  in  his  devious  wanderings ;  and  all  the  time  he  was 
busy  with  various  interpretations  of  this  message  from  Meenie  and 
of  her  reasons  for  sending  it.  At  first,  as  has  been  said,  there 
was  nothing  for  him  but  shame  and  self-abasement ;  this  was  a 
reproach ;  she  had  heard  of  the  condition  into  which  he  had  fallen  ; 
this  was  to  remind  him  of  what  had  been.  And  indeed,  it  was  now 
for  the  first  time  that  he  began  to  be  conscious  of  what  that 
condition  was.  He  had  fled  to  those  boon-companions  as  a  kind 
of  refuge  from  the  hopelessness  of  the  weary  hours,  from  the 
despair  with  regard  to  the  future  that  had  settled  down  over  his 
life.  He  had  laughed,  drank,  smoked,  and  sang  the  time  away, 
glad  to  forget.  When  haunting  memories  came  to  rebuke,  then 
there  was  a  call  for  another  glass,  another  song.  Nay,  he  could 
even  make  apologies  to  himself  when  the  immediate  excitement 
was  over.  Why  should  he  do  otherwise  ?  The  dreams  conjured  up 
by  the  Americans  had  no  more  charms  for  him.  Why  should  he 
work  towards  some  future  that  had  no  interest  for  him  ? 

Dtailh  is  the  eml  of  life ;  aJi^  why 
Should  life  all  labour  he  ? 

And  so  Kate  Menzies'  dog-cart  became  a  pleasant  thing,  as  it 
rattled  along  the  hard  stony  roads ;  and  many  a  merry  glass  they 
had  at  the  wayside  inns ;  and  then  home  again  in  the  evening  to 
supper,  and  singing,  and  a  good-night  bacchanalian  festival  at  the 
Harmony  Club.  The  hours  passed ;  he  did  not  wish  to  think  of 
what  his  life  had  become  ;  enough  if,  for  the  time  being,  he  could 
banish  the  horrors  of  the  aching  head,  the  hot  pulse,  the  trembling 
hands. 

But  if  Meenie  had  heard  of  all  this,  how  would  it  appear  to 
her  ?  and  he  made  no  doubt  that  she  had  heard.  It  was  some 
powerful  motive  that  had  prompted  her  to  do  this  thing.  He 
knew  that  her  sister  had  been  making  inquiries  about  him ;  his 
brother's  congregation  was  a  hot-bed  of  gossip ;  if  any  news  of  him 
had  been  sent  by  that  agency,  no  doubt  it  was  the  worst.  And 
still  Meenie  did  not  turn  away  from  him  with  a  shudder.      He 
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took  out  the  envelope  again.  What  could  she  mean?  Might  he 
dare  to  think  it  was  this — that,  no  matter  what  had  happened,  or 
what  she  had  heard,  she  still  had  some  little  faith  in  him,  that  the 
recollection  of  their  old  friendship  was  not  all  gone  away  ?  Reproach 
it  might  be — but  perhaps  also  an  appeal  ?  And  if  Meenie  had  still 
some  interest  in  what  happened  to  him  ? 

He  would  go  no  farther  than  that.  It  was  characteristic  of 
the  man  that,  even  with  this  white  token  of  good-will  and 
remembrance  and  good  wishes  before  his  eyes — ^with  this  nnusnal 
message  just  sent  to  him  from  one  who  was  generally  so  shy  asd 
reserved — he  permitted  to  himself  no  wildly  daring  fancies  or  b^ 
wildering  hopes.  Nor  had  the  majesty  of  the  Stuarts  of  Glengask 
and  Orosay  anything  to  do  with  this  restraint :  it  was  the  respect 
that  he  paid  to  Meenie  herself.  And  yet — and  yet — ^this  was  a 
friendly  token ;  it  seemed  to  make  the  day  whiter  somehow;  it 
was  with  no  ill-will  she  had  been  thinking  of  him  when  she  gathered 
it  from  one  of  the  knolls  at  the  foot  of  Clebrig  or  from  the  banks 
of  Mudal  Water.  So  white  and  fresh  it  was :  it  spoke  of  dear 
skies  and  sweet  moorland  winds ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  the 
soft  touch  of  her  fingers  still  on  it  as  she  had  pressed  it  into  the 
envelope ;  and  it  was  Meenie's  own  small  white  hand  that  had 
written  that  rather  trembling  *  Mr.  BoTuUd  Strang  J  A  gentle 
message  ;  he  grew  to  think  that  there  was  less  of  reproach  in  it; 
if  she  had  heard  evil  tidings  of  him,  perhaps  she  was  sony  more 
than  anything  else ;  Meenie's  eyes  might  have  sorrow  in  them  and 
pain,  but  anger — never.  And  her  heart — ^well,  surely  her  heart 
could  not  have  been  set  bitterly  against  him,  or  she  would  not 
have  sent  him  this  mute  little  token  of  remembrance,  as  if  to 
recall  the  olden  days. 

And  then  he  rose  and  drove  against  the  bars  that  caged  him 
in.  Why  should  the  ghastly  farce  be  played  any  longer  ?  Why 
should  he  go  through  that  dull  mechanical  routine  in  which  he 
had  no  interest  whatever  ?  Let  others  make  what  money  they 
choose ;  let  others  push  forward  to  any  future  that  they  might 
think  desirable ;  let  them  aim  at  being  first  in  the  world's  fight 
for  wealth,  and  having  saloon-carriages,  and  steam-yachts  on  Lake 
Michigan,  and  cat-boats  on  Lake  George:  but  as  for  him,  if 
Lord  Ailine,  now,  would  only  let  him  go  back  to  the  little  hamlet 
in  the  northern  wilds,  and  give  him  charge  of  the  dogs  again,  and 
freedom  to  ask  Dr.  Douglas  to  go  with  him  for  a  turn  at  the 
mountain-hares  or  for  a  day's  salmon-fishing  on  the  Mudal— in 
short,  if  only  he  could  get  back  to  his  old  life  again,  with  fair 
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skies  over  him,  and  fresh-blowing  winds  around  him,  and  whole- 
some blood  running  cheerily  through  his  veins  ?  And  then  the 
chance,  at  some  hour  or  other  of  the  long  day,  of  meeting  Meenie, 
and  finding  the  beautiful,  timid,  Highland  eyes  fixed  on  his: 
*  Are  you  going  along  to  the  inn,  Eonald  ?  *  he  could  almost  hear 
her  say.   *  And  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  take  these  letters  for  me  ?  * 

But  contracted  habits  are  not  so  easily  shaken  off  as  all  that ; 
and  he  was  sick  and  ill  at  ease ;  and  when  the  hour  came  for  him 
to  go  down  and  see  Kate  Menzies  and  her  friends,  perhaps  he  was 
not  altogether  sorry  that  he  had  made  a  definite  promise  which 
he  was  bound  to  keep.  He  left  the  envelope,  with  its  piece  of 
white  heather,  at  home. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  rather  dull,  they  thought;  and  there 
was  some  facetious  raillery  over  his  not  having  yet  recovered  from 
the  frolic  of  the  previous  night ;  with  frequent  invitations  to  take 
a  hair  of  the  dog  that  had  bitten  him.  Kate  was  the  kindest ; 
she  had  been  a  little  alarmed  by  the  definite  repugnance  he  had 
shown  in  the  morning ;  she  was  glad  to  be  firiends  with  him  again. 
As  for  him — well,  he  was  as  good-natured  as  ever ;  but  rather 
absent  in  manner;  for  sometimes,  amid  all  their  boisterous 
cataaradtrie^  he  absolutely  forgot  what  they  were  saying :  and 
in  a  kind  of  dream  he  seemed  to  see  before  him  the  sunlit  Strath- 
Terry,  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  loch,  and  Mudal's  stream 
winding  through  the  solitary  moorland  waste — and  a  young  girl 
there  stooping  to  pick  up  something  from  the  heather. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  RESOLVE. 


The  days  passed ;  no  answer  came  to  that  mute  message  of  hers ; 
nay,  how  could  she  expect  any  answer?  But  these  were  terrible 
days  to  her — of  mental  torture,  and  heart-searching,  and  unceasing 
and  unsatisfied  longing,  and  yearning,  and  pity.  And  then  out  of 
all  this  confusion  of  thinking  and  suffering  there  gradually  grew 
up  a  clear  and  definite  resolve.  What  if  she  were  to  make  of  that 
bit  of  white  heather  but  an  avant-courier  ?  What  if  she  were 
herself  to  go  to  Glasgow,  and  seek  him  out,  and  confront  him, 
and  take  him  by  the  hand  ?  She  had  not  over-rated  her  old 
influence  with  him :  well  she  knew  that.  And  how  could  she 
stand  by  idle,  and  allow  him  to  perish  ?    The  token  she  had  sent 
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him  must  have  told  him  of  her  thinking  of  him ;  he  would  be 
prepared ;  perhaps  he  would  even  guess  that  she  had  come  to 
Glasgow  for  his  sake?  WeU,  she  did  not  mind  that  much; 
Kon^ld  would  have  gentle  thoughts  of  her,  whatever  happened ; 
and  this  need  was  far  too  sore  and  pressing  to  permit  of  timid 
and  sensitive  hesitations. 

One  morning  she  went  to  her  father's  room  and  tapped  at  the 
door. 

*  Come  in  ! ' 

She  was  rather  pale  as  she  entered. 

*  Father,'  she  said,  *  I  would  like  to  go  to  Glasgow  for  a  while.' 
Her  father  turned  in  his  chair  and  regarded  her. 

*  What's  the  matter  with  ye,  my  girl  ? '  he  said.  *  You've  not 
been  looking  yourself  at  all  for  some  time  back,  and  these  last 
few  days  you've  practically  eaten  nothing.  And  yet  your  mother 
declares  there's  nothing  the  matter.  Glasgow?  I  dare  say  a 
change  would  do  you  good — cheer  you  up  a  bit,  and  that ;  but — 
Glasgow  ?  More  schooling,  more  fees,  that  would  be  the  chief 
result,  I  imagine ;  and  that's  what  your  mother's  driving  at.  I 
think  it's  nonsense :  you're  a  grown  woman ;  you've  learned  every- 
thing that  will  ever  be  of  any  use  to  you.' 

*  I  ought  to  have,  any  way,  by  this  time,'  Meenie  said,  simply. 

*  And  indeed  it  is  not  for  that,  father.  I — I  should  like  to  go  to 
Glasgow  for  a  while.' 

*  There's  Lady  Stuart  would  have  ye  stay  with  them  at 
Brighton  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  your  mother  seems  to  think  you 
should  go  amongst  them  as  a  kind  of  Mezzo&nti — it's  precious 
little  of  that  there's  about  Sir  Alexander,  as  I  know  well.  How- 
ever, if  you're  not  to  go  to  them  until  you  are  polished  out  of  all 
human  shape  and  likeness,  I  suppose  I  must  say  nothing — ' 

*  But  I  would  rather  go  and  stay  with  Agatha,  father,'  the  girl 
said. 

He  looked  at  her  again. 
*  Well,'  said  he,  *  I  do  think  something  must  be  done.  It  would 
be  a  fine  thing  for  you— you  of  all  creatures  in  the  world — to 
sink  into  a  hopeless  anaemic  condition.  Lassie,  where's  that 
eldritch  laugh  o'  yours  gone  to  ?  And  I  see  you  go  dawdling 
along  the  road — you  that  could  beat  a  young  roedeer  if  you  were 
to  try.     Glasgow  ? — well,  I'll  see  what  your  mother  says.' 

*  Thank  you,  father,'  she  said,  but  she  did  not  leave  at  once. 

*  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that  Mr.  Blair  was  going  south  on 
Monday,'  she  timidly  suggested. 
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This  Mr.  Blair  was  a  U.P.  minister  from  Glasgow,  who  was 
taking  a  well-earned  holiday  up  at  Tongue — fishing  in  the  various 
lochs  in  that  neighbourhood — and  who  was  known  to  the  Douglases. 

*  You're  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry.  Miss,'  her  father  said,  but  good- 
naturedly  enough.  •  You  mean  you  could  go  to  Glasgow  under 
his  escort  ? ' 

*Yes.' 

*  Well,  I  will  see  what  your  mother  says — I  suppose  she  will 
be  making  a  fuss  over  the  necessary  preparations.' 

But  this  promise  and  half  permission  had  instantly  brought  to 
the  girl  a  kind  of  frail  and  wandering  joy  and  hope ;  and  there 
was  a  brief  snnle  on  her  face  as  she  said — 

*  Well,  you  know,  father,  if  I  have  to  get  any  things,  I  ought 
to  get  them  in  Glasgow.  The  preparations  at  Inver-Mudal  can't 
take  much  time.' 

*  I  will  see  what  your  mother  thijiks  about  it,'  said  the  big, 
good-humoured  doctor,  who  was  cautious  about  assenting  to  any- 
thing until  the  ruler  and  lawgiver  of  the  house  had  been  consulted. 

The  time  was  short ;  but  the  chance  of  sending  Meenie  to 
Glasgow  under  charge  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Blair  was  opportune ;  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  had  no  scruple  about  making  use  of  this  temporary 
concern  on  the  part  of  her  husband  about  Meenie's  health  for  the 
working  out  of  her  own  ends.  Of  course  the  girl  was  only  going 
away  to  be  brightened  up  by  a  little  society.  The  change  of  air 
might  possibly  do  her  good.  There  could  be  no  doubt  she  had 
been  looking  ill ;  and  in  her  sister's  house  she  would  have  every 
attention  paid  her,  quite  as  much  as  if  she  were  in  her  own  home. 
All  the  same,  Mrs.  Douglas  was  resolved  that  this  opportunity  for 
finally  fitting  Meenie  for  that  sphere  in  which  she  hoped  to  see 
her  move  should  not  be  lost..  Agatha  should  have  private  instruc- 
tions. And  Agatha  herself  was  a  skilled  musician.  Moreover, 
some  little  society — of  a  kind — met  at  Mr.  Gemmill's  house ;  the 
time  would  not  be  entirely  lost,  even  if  a  little  economy  in  the 
matter  of  fees  was  practised,  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  and 
dense  obtuseness  of  one  who  ought  to  have  seen  more  clearly  his 
duty  in  this  matter— that  is  to  say,  of  Meenie's  father. 

And  so  it  was  that,  when  the  Monday  morning  came  round, 
Meenie  had  said  good-bye  to  every  one  she  knew,  and  was  ready 
to  set  out  for  the  South.  Not  that  she  was  going  by  the  mail. 
Oh,  no,  Mr.  Murray  would  not  hear  of  that,  nor  yet  of  her  being 
sent  in  her  father's  little  trap.  No ;  Mr.  Murray  placed  his  own 
large  waggonette,  and  a  pair  of  horses,  at  her  disposal ;  and  when 
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the  mail-cart  came  along  from  Tongae,  Mr.  Blair's  luggage  uras 
quickly  transferred  to  the  more  stately  vehicle ;  and  immediately 
they  started.  She  did  not  look  like  a  girl  going  away  for  a  holi. 
day.  She  was  pale  rather ;  and  silent ;  and  Mr.  Blair,  who  had 
memories  of  her  as  a  bright,  merry,  clear-eyed  lass,  conld  not  under- 
stand why  she  should  be  apparently  so  cast-down  at  the  thongiit 
of  leaving  her  father's  home  for  a  mere  month  or  so.  As  for  old 
John  Murray,  he  went  into  the  inn,  grumbling  and  discontented. 

^  It  is  a  strange  thing,'  he  said — for  he  was  grieved  and  offended 
at  their  sending  Meenie  away,  and  he  knew  that  Inver-Mudal 
would  be  a  quite  diflferent  place  with  her  not  there,  *  — a  strange 
thing  indeed  to  send  a  young  girl  away  to  Glasgow  to  get  back 
the  roses  into  her  cheeks.  Ay,  will  she  get  them  there  ?  A  strange 
thing  indeed.  And  her  father  a  doctor  too.  It  is  just  a  teffle  of 
a  piece  of  nonsense.' 

The  worthy  minister,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quite  delighted 
to  have  so  pretty  a  travelling-companion  with  him  on  that  long 
journey  to  the  South ;  and  he  looked  after  her  with  the  most 
anxious  paternal  solicitude ;  and  from  time  to  time  he  would  tir 
to  cheer  her  with  the  recital  of  ancient  Highland  anecdotes  that 
he  had  picked  up  during  his  fishing-excursions.  But  he  could 
see  that  the  girl  was  pre-occupied;  her  eyes  were  absent,  and  her 
manner  distraught ;  sometimes  her  colour  came  and  went  in  a 
curious  way,  as  if  some  sudden  fancy  had  sent  a  tremor  to  her 
heart.  Then,  as  they  drew  near  to  the  great  city — ^it  was  a 
pallid-clear  morning,  with  some  fsdnt  suggestions  of  blue  overhead 
that  gave  the  wan  landscape  an  almost  cheerful  look — she  vas 
obviously  sufifering  from  nervous  excitement ;  her  answers  to  him 
were  inconsequent ;  though  she  tried  her  bravest  to  keep  up  the 
conversation.  The  good  man  thought  he  would  not  bother  her. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  change — from  the  quiet  of  Inver- 
Mudal  to  the  roar  and  bustle  of  the  huge  city ;  and  no  doubt  the 
mere  sight  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  strangers  would  in  itself 
be  bewildering.  Meenie,  as  he  understood,  had  been  in  Glasgow 
before  ;  but  it  was  some  years  ago ;  and  she  had  not  had  a  long 
experience  of  it ;  in  any  case,  she  would  naturally  be  restless  and 
nervous  in  looking  forward  to  such  a  complete  change  in  her  way 
of  life. 

As  they  slowed  into  the  station,  moreover,  he  could  not  help 
observing  how  anxiously  and  eagerly  she  kept  glancing  from 
stranger  to  stranger,  as  they  passed  them  on  the  platform. 

*  There  will  be  somebody  waiting  for  you.  Miss  Meenie  ? '  he 
said  at  a  venture. 
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*No,  no/  she  answered,  somewhat  hurriedly  and  shame- 
facedly as  he  thought — and  the  good  minister  was  puzzled; 
*  Agatha  wrote  that  Mr.  Gemmill  would  be  at  the  warehouse ;  and 
— ^and  she  would  be  busy  in  the  house  on  a  Monday  morning  ; 
and  I  was  just  to  take  a  cab  and  come  on  to  Queen's-crescent* 
Oh,  I  shall  manage  all  right,'  she  added,  with  some  bravado. 

And  yet,  when  they  had  seen  to  their  luggage,  and  got  on  to 
the  platform  outside  the  station,  she  seemed  too  bewildered  to 
heed  what  was  going  on.  Mr.  Blair  called  a  cab,  and  got  her 
boxes  put  on  the  top ;  but  she  was  standing  there  by  herself, 
looking  up  and  down,  and  regarding  the  windows  of  the  houses 
opposite,  in  a  kind  of  furtive  and  half-frightened  way. 

*  This  is  Port  Dundas-road  ?  *  she  said  to  the  minister  (for 
had  not  Maggie,  in  her  voluminous  communications  about  Bonald, 
described  the  exact  locality  of  his  lodging,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  station  from  his  room  ?). 

*Iti8.' 

She  hesitated  for  a  second  or  two  longer :  and  then,  recalling 
herself  with  an  effort,  she  thanked  the  minister  for  all  his  kind- 
ness, and  bade  him  good-bye,  and  got  into  the  cab.  Of  course, 
she  kept  both  windows  down,  so  that  she  could  command  a  view 
of  both  sides  of  the  thoroughfares  as  the  man  drove  her  away 
along  the  Cowcaddens  and  the  New  City-road.  But  alas  !  how 
was  she  ever  to  find  Ronald — by  accident,  as  she  had  hoped — in 
that  continuous  crowd  ?  She  had  pictured  to  herself  her  suddenly 
meeting  him  face  to  face ;  and  she  would  read  in  his  eyes  how 
much  he  remembered  of  Inver-Mudal  and  the  olden  days.  But 
among  this  multitude,  how  was  such  a  thing  possible?  And 
then  it  was  so  necessary  that  this  meeting  should  be  observed  by 
no  third  person. 

However,  these  anxious  doubts  and  fears  were  forcibly  driven 
from  her  head  by  her  arrival  at  Queen's-crescent,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  the  emergencies  of  the  moment.  She  had  but 
a  half  recollection  of  this  secluded  little  nook,  with  its  semi- 
circle of  plain,  neat,  well-kept  houses,  looking  so  entirely  quiet 
and  respectable  ;  and  its  pretty  little  garden,  with  its  grass-plots 
and  its  flower-plots,  and  its  trim  walks  and  fountain — all  so  nice 
and  neat  and  trim,  and  at  this  minute  looking  quite  cheerful  in 
the  pallid  sunshine.  And  here,  awaiting  her  at  the  just  opened 
door,  was  her  sister  Agatha — a  sonsy,  sufficiently  good-looking 
young  matron,  who  had  inherited  her  buxom  proportions  from 
her  fiither,  but  had  got  her  Highland  eyes,  which  were  like 
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Meenie's,  from  her  mother.  And  also  there  were  a  smaller 
Agatha — a  self-important  little  maiden  of  ten — and  two  younger 
children;  and  as  the  advent  of  this  pretty  young  aunt  from 
Sutherlandshire  was  of  great  interest  to  them,  there  was  a  babble 
of  inquiries  and  answers  as  they  escorted  her  into  the  house. 

^  And  such  a  surprise  to  hear  you  were  coming/  her  dster  was 
saying.  *  We  little  expected  it — but  ye're  none  the  less  welcome — 
and  Walter's  just  quite  set  up  about  it — and  we're  going  to  the 
theatre  to-morrow  night,  he  says.  Ay,  and  ye're  not  looking  so 
well,  my  father  says  ? — let's  see.' 

She  took  her  by  the  shoulders ;  and  wheeled  her  to  the  light. 
But,  of  course,  the  girl  was  flushed  with  the  excitement  of  her 
arrival,  and  pleased  with  the  attentions  of  the  little  people ;  so 
that  for  the  moment  the  expression  of  her  face  was  bright  enough. 

*  There's  not  much  wrong,'  said  the  sister,  *  but  I  don't  wond» 
at  your  being  dull  in  yon  dreadful  hole.  And  I  suppose  there's 
no  chance  of  moving  now.  If  my  father  had  only  kept  to  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  got  on  like  anybody  else,  we  might  all 
have  been  together,  and  among  friends  and  acquaintances ;  but  it 
was  aye  the  same — give  him  the  chance  of  a  place  where  there 
was  a  gun  or  a  fishing-rod  handy,  and  that  was  enough.  Well, 
well,  Meenie,  we  must  wake  ye  up  a  bit  if  you've  been  feeling 
dull ;  and  Walter — he's  as  proud  as  a  peacock  that  you're  come  ; 
I  declare  it's  enough  to  make  any  other  woman  than  myself 
jealous,  the  way  he  shows  your  portrait  to  anybody  and  everybody 
that  comes  to  the  house ;  and  I  had  a  hint  from  him  this  maming 
that  any  bit  things  ye  might  need— mother's  letter  only  came  on 
Saturday — ^that  they  were  to  be  a  present  from  him,  and  there's 
nothing  stingy  about  Wat,  though  I  say  it  who  shouldn't.  And 
you'll  have  to  share  Aggie's  bed  for  a  night  or  two  until  we  have 
a  room  got  ready  for  you.' 

*If  I  had  only  known  that  I  was  going  to  put  you  about, 
Agatha — ' 

*  Put  us  about,  you  daft  lassie ! '  the  elder  sister  exclaimed. 
*  Come  away,  and  I'll  show  you  where  your  things  will  have  to  be 
stored  for  the  present.  And  my  father  says  there  are  to  be  no 
finishing  lessons,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  for  a  while  yet ;  you're 
to  walk  about  and  amuse  yourself ;  and  we've  a  family-ticket  for 
the  Botanic  Gardens — you  can  take  a  book  there  or  some  knitting ; 
and  then  you'll  have  to  help  me  in  the  house,  for  Walter  will  be 
for  showing  you  ofif  as  his  Highland  sister-in-law,  and  we'll  have 
plenty  of  company.     I  think  he's  promised  over  twenty  people   a 
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copy  of  your  photograph — a  better  one  than  any  we  have — and 
80  youll  have  to  go  and  get  that  done  some  clear  forenoon.' 

And  so  the  good  woman  rattled  on ;  and  how  abundantly  and 
secretly  glad  was  Meenie  that  not  a  word  was  said  of  Bonald 
Strang.  She  had  felt  guilty  enough  when  she  entered  the  house ; 
she  had  come  on  a  secret  errand  that  she  dared  not  disclose ;  and 
one  or  two  things  in  her  sister's  letters  had  convinced  her  that 
there  were  not  likely  to  be  very  friendly  feelings  towards  fionald 
in  this  little  domestic  circle.  But  when  they  had  gone  over 
almost  every  conceivable  topic,  and  not  a  single  question  had  been 
asked  about  fionald,  nor  any  reference  even  made  to  him,  she  felt 
immensely  relieved.  To  them,  then,  he  was  clearly  of  no  import- 
ance. Probably  they  had  forgotten  that  she  had  once  or  twice 
asked  if  he  had  called  on  them.  Or  perhaps  her  sister  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  the  piece  of  news  she  had  sent  concerning  him 
would  effectually  and  for  ever  crush  any  interest  in  him  that 
Meenie  may  have  felt.  Anyhow,  his  name  was  not  even  men- 
tioned ;  and  that  was  so  far  weU. 

But  what  a  strange  sensation  was  this — ^when  in  the  afternoon 
she  went  out  for  a  stroll  with  the  smaller  Agatha — to  feel  that  at 
any  moment,  at  the  turning  of  any  comer,  she  might  suddenly 
encounter  Eonald.  That  ever-moving  crowd  had  the  profoundest 
interest  for  her;  these  rather  grimy  streets  a  continuous  and 
mysterious  fascination.  Of  coiurse  the  little  Agatha,  when  they 
went  forth  from  the  house,  was  for  going  up  to  the  West  End 
Park  or  out  by  Billhead  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  so  that  the 
pretty  young  aunt  should  have  a  view  of  the  beauties  of  Glasgow. 
But  Meenie  had  no  difficulty  in  explaining  that  green  slopes  and  ' 
trees  and  things  of  that  kind  had  no  novelty  for  her ;  whereas 
crowded  streets  and  shops  and  the  roar  of  cabs  and  carriages  had ; 
and  so  they  turned  city-wards  when  they  left  the  house,  and  went 
away  in  by  Cambridge-street  and  Sauchiehall- street  to  Buchanan- 
street.  And  was  this  the  way,  then,  she  asked  herself  (and  she 
was  rather  an  absent  companion  for  her  little  niece)  that  Bonald 
would  take  on  leaving  his  lodgings  to  get  over  to  the  south  side 
of  the  city,  where,  as  she  understood  from  his  sister's  letters,  lived 
the  old  forester  who  was  superintending  his  studies.  But  there 
were  so  many  people  here  I — and  all  seemingly  strangers  to  each 
other ;  scarcely  any  two  or  three  of  them  stopping  to  have  a  chat 
together ;  and  all  of  them  apparently  in  such  a  hurry.  Argyll- 
street  was  even  worse  ;  indeed,  she  recoiled  from  that  tumultuous 
thoroughfare ;  and  the  two  of  them  turned  north  again.     The 
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lamp-lighter  was  beginning  his  roundd  ;  here  and  there  an  orange 
star  gleamed  in  the  pallid  atmosphere ;  here  and  there  a  shop- 
window  glowed  yellow.  When  they  got  back  to  Queen's-crescent 
they  found  that  Mr.  Gemmill  had  returned ;  it  was  his  tea-time ; 
and  there  was  a  talk  of  the  theatre  for  the  older  folk. 

Welly  she  did  not  despair  yet.  For  one  thing,  she  had  not 
been  anxious  to  meet  Eonald  during  that  first  plunge  into  the 
great  city,  for  Agatha  was  with  her.  But  that  was  merely  because 
the  little  girl  had  obtained  a  holiday  in  honour  of  her  aunt's 
coming ;  thereafter  she  went  to  school  every  morning ;  moreover, 
the  household  happened  to  be  a  maidservant  short,  and  Mrs. 
Gemmill  was  busy ;  so  that  Meenie  was  left  to  do  pretty  much  as 
she  liked,  and  to  go  about  alone.  And  her  walks  did  not  take 
her  much  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  nor  yet  to  the  West  End  Parit 
and  Kelvin-grove ;  far  rather  she  preferred  to  go  errands  for  her 
sister,  and  often  these  would  take  her  in  by  Sauchiehall-stieet 
and  the  top  of  Buchanan-street;  and  always  her  eyes  were 
anxious  and  yet  timorous,  seeking  and  yet  half-fearing  to  find. 
But  where  was  Ronald  ?  She  tried  different  hours.  She  grew  to 
know  every  possible  approach  to  that  lodging  in  the  Port  Dundas- 
road.  And  she  had  schooled  herself  now  so  that  she  could  search 
long  thoroughfares  with  a  glance  that  was  apparently  careless 
enough ;  and  she  had  so  often  pictured  to  herself  their  meeting, 
that  she  knew  she  would  not  exhibit  too  great  a  surprise  nor  make 
too  open  a  confession  of  her  joy. 

And  at  last  her  patient  waiting  was  rewarded.  It  ¥ras  in 
Benfield-street  that  she  suddenly  caught  sight  of  him — a  long 
way  oJQf  he  was,  but  coming  towards  her,  and  all  unconscious  of 
her  being  there.  For  a  moment  her  schooling  of  herself  gave 
way  somewhat ;  for  her  heart  was  beating  so  wildly  as  almost  to 
choke  her ;  and  she  went  on  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
wondering  what  she  should  say,  wondering  if  he  would  find  her 
face  grown  paler  than  it  used  to  be,  wondering  what  he  would 
think  of  her  having  sent  him  the  bit  of  white  heather.  And  then 
she  forced  herself  to  raise  her  eyes ;  and  it  was  at  the  very  same 
instant  that  he  caught  sight  of  her — though  he  was  yet  some 
distance  off* — ^and  for  the  briefest  moment  she  saw  his  strange  and 
startled  look.  But  what  was  this  ?  Perhaps  he  fancied  she  had 
not  seen  him ;  perhaps  he  had  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  be  seen ; 
at  all  events,  after  that  one  swift  recognition  of  her,  he  had 
suddenly  slunk  away — down  some  lane  or  other — and  when  she 
went  forward,  in  rather  a  blind  and  bewildered  fkshion,  behold ! 
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there  was  no  Bonald  there  at  all.  She  looked  around — with  a 
heart  as  if  turned  to  stone — but  there  was  no  trace  of  him.  And 
then  she  went  on,  rather  proudly — or  perhaps,  rather,  trying  to 
feel  proud  and  hurt ;  but  there  was  a  gathering  mist  coming  into 
her  eyes;  and  she  scarcely  knew — ^nor  cared — whither  she  was 
walking. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A  BOLDER   STEP. 


As  for  him,  he  slunk  aside  hurriedly  and  all  abashed  and  dismayed. 
He  did  not  pause  until  he  was  safe  away  from  any  pursuit ;  and 
there  was  a  lowering  expression  on  his  face,  and  his  hand  shook 
a  little.  He  could  only  hope  that  she  had  not  seen  him. 
Instantly  he  had  seen  her,  he  knew  that  he  dared  not  meet  the 
beautiful  clear  eyes,  that  would  regard  him,  and  perhaps  mutely 
ask  questions  of  him,  even  if  there  was  no  indignant  reproach  in 
them.  For  during  these  past  few  days  he  had  gradually  been 
becoming  conscious  of  the  squalor  and  degradation  into  which  he 
had  sunk  ;  and  sometimes  he  would  strive  to  raise  himself  out  of 
that ;  and  sometimes  he  would  sink  back  despairing,  careless  of 
what  might  become  of  him  or  his  poor  affairs.  But  always  there 
was  there  in  his  room  that  mystic  white  token  that  Meenie  had 
pent  him  ;  and  at  least  it  kept  him  thinking — his  conscience  was 
not  allowed  to  slumber ;  and  sometimes  it  became  so  strong  an 
appeal  to  him — that  is  to  say,  he  read  into  the  message  such  wild 
and  daring  and  fantastic  possibilities — that  he  would  once  more 
resume  that  terrible  struggle  with  the  iron  bands  of  habit  that 
bound  him. 

*  What's  the  matter  wi'  Ronald  ? '  Kate  Menzies  asked  of  her 
cronies.    *  He  hasna  been  near  the  house  these  three  or  four  days.' 

^  I'm  thinking  he's  trying  to  earn  the  Blue  Bibbon,'  said  old 
Mr.  Jaap. 

*  And  no  thriving  weel  on't,  poor  lad,'  said  Jimmy  Laidlaw. 
*  Down  in  the  mouth's  no  the  word.  He's  just  like  the  ghost  o' 
himsel'.' 

*I  tell  ye  what,  Mistress,'  said  the  big  skipper,  who  was 
contemplating  with  much  satisfaction  a  large  beaker  of  hot  rum 
and  water,  *  the  best  thing  ye  could  do  woidd  be  just  to  take  the 
lad  in  hand,  and  marry  him  right  off.     He  would  have  somebody 
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to  look  after  him,  and  so  would  you ;  as  handsome  a  couple  u 
ever  stepped  along  Jamaica-street^  I'll  take  my  oath.' 

The  buxom  widow  laughed  and  blushed  ;  but  she  was  btmnd 
to  protest. 

<  Na,  na,  Captain,  I  ken  better  than  that*  I'm  no  going  to 
throw  away  a  business  like  this  on  any  man.  Ill  bide  mj  m 
mistress  for  a  while  longer,  if  ye  please.' 

And  then  Mother  Paterson — ^who  had  a  handy  gift  of  kile 
acquiescence — struck  in — 

*  That's  right,  Katie,  dear !  Ye're  sich  a  wise  woman.  To 
think  ye'd  throw  away  a  splendid  place  like  this,  and  a  q^leodid 
business,  on  any  man,  and  make  him  maister  !  And  how  long 
would  it  be  before  he  ate  and  drank  ye  out  o'  house  and  ha  ?- 
set  him  up  with  a  handsome  wife  and  a  splendid  business  tluowi 
at  his  heed,  and  scarcely  for  the  asking  !  Na,  na,  Katie,  wonaii, 
ye  ken  your  own  affairs  better  than  that ;  ye're  no  for  anyone  to 
come  in  and  be  maister  here.' 

<  But  I'm  concerned  about  the  lad,'  said  Kate  Menzies,  a  little 
absently.  *He  met  wi'  none  but  friends  here.  He  might  £i' 
into  worse  hands.' 

*  Gang  up  yersel'.  Mistress,  and  hae  a  talk  wi'  him,'  said  tk 
skipper,  boldly. 

Kate  Menzies  did  not  do  that ;  but  the  same  evening  ^ 
wrote  Bonald  a  brief  note.  And  very  well  she  could  write  too- 
in  a  dashing,  free  handwriting;  and  gilt-edged  was  the  paper, 
and  rose-pink  was  the  envelope. 

*  Dear  Ronald, 

Surely  there  is  no  quarrel  between  us.  If  I  have  offended 
you,  come  and  tell  me ;  don't  go  away  and  sulk.  If  I  have  done 
or  said  anything  to  offend  you,  I  will  ask  your  pardon — can  I  do 
anything  more  than  that  ? 

Your  cousin  and  friend, 

Kate  Menzies.' 

Of  course  he  had  to  answer  such  an  appeal  in  person ;  he  went 
dovm  the  next  morning. 

*  Quarrel,  woman  ?  What  put  that  into  your  head  ?  If  the« 
had  been  anything  of  that  kind,  I  would  have  told  you  fast 
enough  ;  I'm  not  one  of  the  sulking  kind.' 

*  Well,  I'm  very  glad  to  ken  we're  just  as  good  friends  as 
before,'  said  Kate,  regarding  him,  *  but  I'm  not  glad  to  see  the 
way  ye're  looking,  Bonald,  my  lad.     Ye're  not  yourself  at  all,  my 
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man — ^what's  got  ye  whitey-faced,  limp,  shaky-looking  like  that  ? 
See  here.' 

She  went  to  the  sideboard,  and  the  next  instant  there  was  on 
the  table  a  bottle  of  champagne,  with  a  conple  of  glasses,  and  a 
Bask  of  Angostura  bitters. 

*  No,  no,  Katie,  lass,  I  will  not  touch  a  drop,'  said  he  ;  and  he 
rose  and  took  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

*  You  will  not  ? '  she  said.  *  You  will  not  ?  Why  man,  you're 
Lll— you're  ill,  I  tell  ye.    It's  medicine.' 

He  gripped  her  by  the  hand,  and  took  the  bottle  from  her, 
and  put  it  down  on  the  table. 

*  If  I'm  ill,  I  deserve  to  be,  and  that's  the  fact,  lass.  Let  be — 
let  be,  woman  ;  I'm  obliged  to  ye — some  other  time — some  other 
time.' 

*  Then  if  you  winna,  I  will,'  she  said,  and  she  got  hold  of  the 
bottle  and  opened  it  and  poured  out  a  glass  of  the  foaming  fluid. 

'And  dinna  I  ken  better  what's  good  for  ye  than  ye  do 
yersel'?'  said  she  boldly.  *Ay,  if  ye  were  ruled  by  me,  and 
drank  nothing  but  what  ye  get  in  this  house,  there  would  be 
little  need  for  ye  to  be  frightened  at  what  a  wean  might  drink. 
Ye  dinna  ken  your  best  friends,  my  lad.' 

*  I  know  ye  wish  me  weel,  Katie,  lass,'  said  he,  for  he  did  not 
B^ish  to  appear  ungrateful,  *  but  I'm  better  without  it.' 

*  Yes,'  said  she,  tauntingly.  *  Ye're  better  without  sitting  up 
i'  night  wi'  a  lot  o'  roystering  feUows,  smoking  bad  tobacco  and 
Irinking  bad  whisky.  What  maks  your  face  sae  white?  It's 
Fusel-oil,  if  ye  maun  ken.  Here,  Ronald,  what  canna  hurt  a 
jv^oman  canna  hurt  a  man  o'  your  build — try  it,  and  see  if  ye 
iinna  feel  better.' 

She  put  a  good  dash  of  bitters  into  the  glass,  and  poured  out 
she  champagne,  and  offered  it  to  him.  He  did  not  wish  to  offend 
ler ;  and  he  himself  did  not  believe  the  thing  could  hurt  him ; 
le  took  the  glass  and  sipped  about  a  teaspoonful,  and  then  set 
t  down. 

Kate  Menzies  looked  at  him,  and  laughed  aloud,  and  took  him 
3y  the  shoulders  and  pushed  him  back  into  his  chair. 

*  There's  a  man  for  ye  !  Whatna  young  ladies'  seminary  have 
70  been  brought  up  at  ? ' 

*I'll  tell  ye,  lass,'  he  retorted.  *It  was  one  where  they 
aught  folk  no  to  force  other  folk  to  drink  against  their  will.' 

*  Then  it  was  different  frae  the  one  where  I  was  brought  up, 
•or  there,  when  the  doctor  ordered  anybody  to  take  medicine,  they 
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were  made  to  take  it.  And  here's  yours,'  she  said;  and  she 
stood  before  him,  with  the  glass  in  her  hand.  She  was  good- 
natured  ;  it  would  have  been  ungracious  to  refuse ;  he  took  the 
glass  from  her  and  drank  off  the  contents. 

Now,  a  glass  of  champagne,  even  with  the  addition  of  a  litt'e 
Angostura  bitters,  cannot  be  called  a  very  powerful  potion  to 
those  accustomed  to  such  things  ;  but  the  fact  was  that  he  had 
not  touched  a  drop  of  any  alcoholic  fluid  for  two  days  ;  and  thb 
seemed  to  go  straight  to  the  brain.  It  produced  a  slight, 
rather  agreeable  giddiness;  a  sense  of  comfort  was  diSase>i 
throughout  the  system;  he  was  not  so  anxious  to  get  airaj. 
And  Kate  began  talking — upbraiding  him  for  thinking  that  sLe 
wanted  to  see  him  otherwise  than  well  and  in  his  nsnal  healtii, 
and  declaring  that  if  he  were  guided  by  her,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  him  to  torture  himself  with  total  abstinence,  and  to 
reduce  himself  to  this  abject  state.  The  counsel  (whidi  vas 
meant  in  all  honesty)  fell  on  yielding  ears ;  Kate  brought  some 
biscuits  ;  and  filled  herself  out  another  glass. 

*  That's  what  it  is,'  she  said,  boldly,  *  if  you  would  be  ruled  \^ 
my  advice  there  would  be  no  shaking  hands  and  white  cheeks  for 
ye.  Feeling  better,  are  ye  ? — ay,  I  warrant  ye  I  Here,  man,  tij 
this.' 

She  filled  his  glass  again,  adding  a  good  dose  of  bitters. 

*  This  one  I  will — but  not  a  drop  more,'  said  he.  *  Ye're  i 
desperate  creature,  lass,  for  making  folk  comfortable.' 

*  I  ken  what's  the  matter  wi'  you  better  than  ye  ken  yourseF, 
Ronald,'  said  she,  looking  at  him  shrewdly.  *  You're  disappointed 
— you're  out  o'  heart — because  thae  fine  American  friends  o' 
yours  hae  forgotten  you  ;  and  you've  got  sick  o'  this  new  work  v" 
yours ;  and  you've  got  among  a  lot  o'  wild  fellows  that  are  leading 
ye  to  the  devil.  Mark  my  words.  Americans!  Better  let  a 
man  trust  to  his  ain  kith  and  kin.' 

*  Well,  Katie,  lass,  I  maun  say  this,  that  ye've  just  been  owei 
kind  to  me  since  ever  I  came  to  Glasgow.' 

*  Another  glass,  Eonald — ' 

*  Not  one  drop ' — thank  ye — and  this  time  he  rose  with  the 
definite  resolve  to  get  away,  for  even  these  two  glasses  had  caused 
a  swimming  in  his  head,  and  h6  knew  not  how  much  more  ht 
might  drink  if  he  stayed. 

*  Better  go  for  a  long  walk,  then,'  said  Kate,  *  and  come  back 
at  three  and  have  dinner  with  us.  I'll  soon  put  ye  on  your  leg? 
again — trust  to  me.' 
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But  when  he  went  out  into  the  open  air,  he  found  himself  so 
giddy  and  half-dazed  and  bewildered  that,  instead  of  going  away 
for  any  long  walk,  he  thought  he  would  go  back  home  and  lie 
down.  He  felt  less  happy  now.  Why  had  he  taken  this  accursed 
thing  after  all  his  resolves  ? 

And  then  it  was — as  he  went  up  Renfield-street— that  he 
caught  his  first  glimpse  of  Meenie.  No  wonder  he  turned  and 
slunk  rapidly  away — anxious  to  hide  anywhere— hoping  that 
Meenie  had  not  seen  him.  And  what  a  strange  thing  was  this — 
Meenie  in  Glasgow  town  !  Oh,  if  he  could  only  be  for  a  single 
day  as  once  he  had  been — as  she  had  known  him  in  the  happy 
times  when  life  went  by  like  a  laugh  and  a  song — how  wonderful 
it  would  be  to  go  along  these  thoroughfares  hoping  every  moment 
to  catch  sight  of  her  face  !  A  dull  town  ? — no,  a  radiant  town, 
with  music  in  the  air,  and  joy  and  hope  shining  down  from  the 
skies.  But  now — he  was  a  cowering  fugitive — sick  in  body  and 
sick  in  mind — ^trembling  with  the  excitement  of  this  sudden 
meeting — and  anxious  above  all  other  things  that  he  should  get 
back  to  the  seclusion  of  his  lodging  unseen. 

Well,  he  managed  that,  at  all  events ;  and  there  he  sate  down, 
wondering  over  this  thing  that  had  just  happened.  Meenie  in 
Glasgow  town ! — and  why  ?  And  why  had  she  sent  him  the  white 
heather  ?  Nay,  he  could  not  doubt  but  that  she  had  heard ;  and 
that  this  was  at  once  a  message  of  reproach  and  an  appeal ;  and 
what  answer  had  he  to  give  supposing  that  some  day  or  other  he 
should  meet  her  face  to  face  ?  How  could  he  win  back  to  his 
former  state,  so  that  he  should  not  be  ashamed  to  meet  those 
clear,  kind  eyes?  If  there  were  but  some  penance,  now — no 
matter  what  suffering  it  entailed — that  would  obliterate  these 
last  months  and  restore  him  to  himself,  how  gladly  would  he 
welcome  that!  But  it  was  not  only  the  bodily  sickness — he 
believed  he  could  mend  that ;  he  had  still  a  fine  physique ;  and 
surely  absolute  abstention  from  stimulants,  no  matter  with  what 
accompanying  depression,  would  in  time  give  him  back  his 
health — it  was  mental  sickness  and  hopelessness  and  remorse  that 
had  to  be  cured ;  and  how  was  that  to  be  attempted  ?  Or  why 
should  he  attempt  it  ?  What  care  had  be  for  the  future  ?  To  be 
sure,  he  would  stop  drinking,  definitely;  and  he  would  with- 
draw himself  from  those  wild  companions ;  and  he  would  have 
a  greater  regard  for  his  appearance ;  so  that,  if  he  should  by 
chance  meet  Meenie  face  to  face,  he  would  not  have  to  be 
altogether  so  ashamed.    But  after  ?     When  she  had  gone  away 
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again  ?    For  of  course  he  assumed  that  she  was  merely  h»e  on  a 
visit. 

And  all  this  time  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  consdoiis 
of  how  far  he  had  fallen — of  the  change  that  had  oome  over  him- 
self and  his  circumstances  in  these  few  moniliB ;  and  a  cmios: 
fancy  got  into  his  head  that  he  would  like  to  try  to  realise  vhit 
he  had  been  like  in  those  former  days.  He  got  oat  his  blotdng- 
pad  of  fragments — not  those  dedicated  to  Meenie,  that  had  be@ 
carefully  put  aside — and  about  the  very  first  of  them  that  k 
chanced  to  light  upon,  when  he  looked  down  the  rough  Uses, 
made  him  exclaim — 

^  Grod  bless  me,  was  I  like  ih/ii — and  no  longer  ago  than  kg 
January  ? ' 

The  piece  was  called  *  A  Winter  Song  * ;  and  snrely  the  loas 
that  could  write  in  this  gay  fashion  had  an  abundant  life  and  jo^ 
and  hope  in  his  veins,  and  courage  to  face  the  worst  bleakne^  i 
the  winter,  and  a  glad  lookiog-forward  to  the  coming  of  tht 
Spring  ? 

Keen  blows  the  wind  upon  Clebrig's  side. 
And  the  snow  lies  thick  on  tite  heather  ; 
And  the  shivering  hinds  are  glad  to  hide 
Away  from  the  winter  wecUher. 

Chorus :  But  soon  the  birds  wiM  begin  to  sing. 
And  we  will  sing  too,  my  dear. 
To  give  good  welcoming  to  the  Spring, 
In  the  primrose-time  o'  the  year  ! 

Hark  how  the  black  lake,  torn  and  tost, 

Thunders  along  its  shores  ; 
And  the  bum  is  hard  in  the  grip  of  t/ie  frost. 

And  white,  snow-white  are  the  moors. 

Chorus  ;  But  soon  the  birds  wiU  begin  to  sing,  d'c. 

0  then  the  warm  west  ivi^ids  will  blow, 

And  all  in  the  sunny  weather, 
IV s  over  the  moorlands  we  will  go. 

You  and  I,  my  love,  together. 

Chorus  :  And  then  the  birds  will  begin  to  sing. 
And  we  will  sing  too,  my  dear, 
To  give  good  welcoming  to  the  Spring, 
In  the  primrose-time  o*  the  year  / 

Why  surely  the  blood  must  have  been  dancing  in  his  brain  whci 
he  wrote  that ;  and  the  days  white  and  clear  around  him  ;  an : 
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life  meny  and  hopeful  enough.  And  now  ?  Well,  it  was  no  glad- 
dening thing  to  think  of:  he  listlessly  put  away  the  book. 

And  then  he  rose  and  went  and  got  a  pail  of  water  and  thrust 
his  head  into  that — for  he  was  glad  to  feel  that  this  muzzy  sen- 
sation was  going ;  and  thereafter  he  dried  and  brushed  his  hair 
with  a  little  more  care  than  usual ;  and  put  on  a  clean  collar. 
Nay,  he  began  to  put  the  little  room  to  rights — and  his  life  in 
Highland  lodges  had  taught  him  how  to  do  that  about  as  well  as 
any  woman  could ;  and  he  tried  to  brighten  the  window-panes  a 
little,  to  make  the  place  look  more  cheerful ;  and  he  arranged  the 
things  on  the  mantel-shelf  in  better  order — with  the  bit  of  white 
heather  in  the  middle.  Then  he  came  to  his  briar-root  pipe; 
and  paused.    He  took  it  up,  hesitating. 

*  Yes,  my  friend,  you  must  go  too,'  he  said,  with  firm  lips ; 
and  he  deliberately  broke  it,  and  tossed  the  fragments  into  the 
grate. 

And  then  he  remembered  that  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock, 
and  as  he  feared  that  Kate  Menzies  might  send  some  one  of  her 
friends  to  fetch  him,  or  even  come  for  him  herself,  he  put  on  his 
cap,  and  took  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  went  out.  In  half  an  hour 
or  so  he  had  left  the  city  behind  him  and  was  lost  in  that  melan- 
choly half-country  that  lies  around  it  on  the  north ;  but  he  cared 
little  now  how  the  landscape  looked  ;  he  was  wondering  what  had 
brought  Meenie  to  Glasgow  town,  and  whether  she  had  seen  him, 
and  what  she  had  heard  of  him.  And  at  Inver-Mudal  too  ?  Well, 
they  might  think  the  worst  of  him  there  if  they  chose.  But  had 
Meenie  heard  ? 

He  scarcely  knew  how  far  he  went ;  but  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  he  was  again  approaching  the  city  by  the  Great  Western 
Scad ;  and  as  he  came  nearer  to  the  houses,  he  found  that  the 
lamps  were  lit,  and  the  great  town  settling  dovm  with  the  gloom 
of  the  night.  Now  he  feared  no  detection ;  and  so  it  was  that 
when  he  arrived  at  Melrose-street  he  paused  there.  Should  he 
venture  into  Queen's-crescent  ? — it  was  but  a  stone's-throw  away. 
For  he  guessed  that  Meenie  must  be  staying  with  her  sister ;  and 
he  knew  the  address  that  she  had  given  him,  though  he  had 
never  called ;  nay,  he  had  had  the  curiosity,  once  or  twice  in 
passing,  to  glance  at  the  house ;  and  easily  enough  he  could  now 
make  it  out  if  he  chose.  He  hesitated  for  a  second  or  two  ;  then 
lie  stealthily  made  his  way  along  the  little  thoroughfare;  and 
entered  the  crescent — but  keeping  to  the  opposite  side  from 
Mrs.  Gemmill's  dwelling — and  there  quietly  walked  up  and  down. 
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He  could  see  the  windows  well  enough ;  they  were  all  of  them 
lit ;  and  the  house  seemed  warm  and  comfortable  ;  Meenie  would 
be  at  home  there,  and  among  friends,  and  her  brig^ht  laugh  wocld 
be  heard  from  room  to  room.  Perhaps  they  had  company  too— 
since  all  the  windows  were  lit ;  rich  folk,  no  doubt,  for  thr 
Gemmills  were  themselves  well-to-do  people  ;  and  Meenie  wocli 
be  made  much  of  by  these  strangers,  and  they  would  come  rouiid 
her,  and  the  beautiful  Highland  eyes  would  be  turned  toiraidf 
them,  and  they  would  hear  her  speak  in  her  quiet^  gentle,  qoaic: 
way. 

But  his  guess  that  they  might  be  entertaining^  friends  irs: 
wrong.  By-and-by  a  cab  drove  up ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  das 
was  opened  ;  he  ventured  to  draw  a  little  nearer  ;  and  then  k 
saw  three  figures — one  of  them  almost  assuredly  Meenie — come 
out  and  enter  the  vehicle.  They  drove  off;  no  doubt  they  were 
going  to  some  concert  or  theatre,  he  thought ;  and  he  was  glad 
that  Meenie  was  being  amused  and  entertained  so;  and  wis 
among  friends.    And  as  for  himself? — 

*  Well,'  he  was  inwardly  saying,  as  he  resumed  his  walk  home- 
ward, ^  the  dreams  that  look  so  fine  when  one  is  up  among  th<? 
hills  are  knocked  on  the  head  sure  enough  when  one  comes  to  a 
town.  I'll  have  no  more  to  do  with  these  books  ;  nor  with  tht 
Widow  Menzies  and  her  friends  either.  To-morrow  moining 
I'm  off  to  the  recruiting-sergeant — that's  the  best  thing  for  me 
now.' 

By  the  time  he  had  got  home,  he  was  quite  resolved  up:^ 
this.     But  there  was  a  note  lying  there  on  the  table  for  l^itn. 

<That  woman  again,'  he  said  to  himself.  ^  Katie  lass,  Fm 
afraid  you  and  I  must  part,  but  I  hope  we'll  part  good  friends.' 

And  then  his  eyes  grew  suddenly  startled.  He  took  up  the 
note,  staring  at  the  outside,  apparently  half-afraid.  And  then  he 
opened  it  and  read — ^but  in  a  kind  of  wild  and  breathless  bewil- 
derment— these  two  or  three  lines,  written  in  rather  a  shakj 
hand — 

<  Dear  Ronald, 

I  wish  to  see  you.  Would  it  trouble  you  to  be  at  the  comer 
of  Sauchiehall-street  and  Eenfield-street  to-morrow  morning  a: 
eleven  ? — I  will  not  detain  you  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Meenie  Douglas.* 
There  was  not  much  sleep  for  him  that  night. 

(7b  he  continued.) 
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The  Poor  Collector. 


THE  writer  of  this  paper  hopes  that  the  reader  of  it  will  not  be 
grievously  offended  if  for  present  conYenience  he  is  supposed 
to  be  a  relatively  poor  man,  a  man  feeling  himself  unable  to  enter 
into  contests  in  auction  rooms,  or  even  so  conscious  of  his  poverty 
that  he  never  goes  to  an  exhibition  of  pictures  with  the  slightest 
intention  of  making  a  purchase.  He  may  be  so  poor  as  this,  and 
yet  able  to  live  creditably  enough  and  indulge  elevated  tastes, 
such  as  the  taste  for  the  best  literature,  which  (notwithstanding 
our  interest  in  the  fine  arts)  we  may  admit  to  be  the  most  elevated 
taste  of  all. 

This  middling  state  of  wealth  places  us  in  a  position  which 
might  be  beset  with  dangerous  temptations  if  they  were  not 
generally  avoided  by  the  simple  rule  of  abstinence  from  collecting, 
but  such  a  rule  has  the  inconvenience  of  all  asceticism,  that  it 
deprives  the  mind  of  an  experience  and  a  culture.  If  there  were 
only  one  side  to  asceticism,  the  noble  side,  the  side  of  virtue  and 
self-denial,  then  we  should  all  of  us  have  nothing  better  to  do 
than  become  ascetics  at  once  and  abstain  from  the  pleasures  of 
the  fine  arts,  as  from  all  other  pleasures,  but  our  nature  is  not  so 
constituted  that  we  can  abstain  from  the  higher  pleasures  without 
the  loss  of  something  more  valuable  than  the  pleasures  themselves 
— namely,  the  culture  that  results  from  them.  And  although  it 
may  be  answered  that  a  comparatively  poor  man  may  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  fine  arts  by  visiting  galleries  and  exhibitions,  I 
have  only  to  appeal  to  the  experience  of  book-lovers  and  ask  them 
whether  the  permission  to  visit  a  public  library  and  read  Shake- 
speare there  is  an  equivalent  for  the  possession  of  Shakespeare's 
works  on  the  humblest  of  shelves  at  home.  I  cannot  prepare  the 
reader  more  effectually  for  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  pleasures 
of  modest  collecting  in  the  fine  arts  than  by  referring  to  the  much 
more  general  experience  of  English  people  with  regard  to  books. 
The  lovers  of  books  are  to  be  found  amongst  people  of  the  most 
various  degrees  of  wealth.  Quite  poor  men  indulge  from  time  to 
time  in  a  choice  edition  of  a  favourite  author,  nay,  the  passion 
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sometimes  declares  itself  so  early  that  a  schoolboy  makes  invest- 
ments in  books  that  will  be  a  treasure  to  him  all  his  life  long. 
The  pleasures  of  scientific  collecting  are  also  enjoyed  by  men  and 
boys  who  have  very  little  money  at  their  disposal.  Thoasands  of 
people  in  restricted  circumstances  possess  an  interesting  herba- 
rium, or  an  instructive  mineralogical  collection.  Sometimes, 
when  specially  favoured  by  circumstances  of  locality,  a  poor  man 
can  even  form  a  little  collection  of  antiquities.  On  the  oth^ 
hand,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  a  man  of  very  limited  means 
attempts  to  form  a  collection  of  works  of  art. 

You  have,  in  reality,  only  one  sacrifice  to  make  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  collecting  on  small  means,  but  that  sacrifice 
is  absolutely  necessary,  as  without  it  you  can  do  nothing.  You 
must  give  up  all  pride  and  vanity  as  far  as  your  collection  is 
concerned,  since  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  you  to  contend 
against  the  purses  of  the  rich.  You  might  as  well  try  to  beat  the 
Boyal  Yacht  Club  without  money  as  to  form  a  collection  that 
would  gratify  the  desire  for  ostentation.  It  may  seem  easy  to 
give  up  this  desire,  but  it  is  a  motive  for  much  collecting — often 
perhaps  the  only  motive.  There  are  in  fact  only  two  ways  of 
making  a  work  of  art  excite  the  admiration  of  people  qnite  with- 
out education  in  the  fine  arts.  Either  it  must  be  splendid  and 
imposing  in  itself  like  a  big  and  gorgeous  picture  in  a  heavy  gilt 
frame,  or  else  it  must  have  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  in  which 
case  it  excites  the  same  feelings  of  respect  that  are  awakened  by 
the  sight  of  a  banknote.  As  a  poor  collector  you  have  neither 
splendour  nor  costliness  at  your  disposal,  and  therefore  you  cannot 
count  upon  general  interest  or  admiration.  For  your  collecting 
to  be  satisfactory  to  yourself  it  ought  to  have  no  other  motive 
than  the  quality  of  the  things  collected,  and  your  own  secr^ 
pleasure  ought  to  be  in  educating  yourself  to  appreciate  quality 
and  in  congratulating  yourself  on  the  possession  of  this  tiling  or 
that  which  you  know  to  be  really  good  without  any  reference  to 
its  value  in  the  market,  and  at  the  same  time  without  the 
slightest  desire  to  exhibit  your  acquisitions  to  friends  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  fine  arts.  Sometimes  when  collecting  is  referred 
to  by  contemporary  writers  they  try  to  encourage  the  beginner 
by  narrating  instances  of  collectors  who  have  invested  money  to 
great  advantage,  because  their  purchases  have  paid  a  high  interest 
when  afterwards  turned  into  money.  I  cannot  follow  these  writers 
on  that  ground,  as,  from  all  that  I  have  seen  of  the  matter,  I 
believe  that  to  be  a  disguised  dealer  in  works  of  art  requires  more 
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capital  than  a  really  poor  collector  is  likely  to  invest  in  them. 
Besides  this,   there   is   something   repugnant   in   the  notion  of 
buying  always  with  a  view  to  profit,  unless,  of  course,  you  are 
avowedly  a  dealer  and  do  so  in  the  legitimate  way  of  trade.    And 
again,  it  is  evident  that  the  hope  of  increasing  value  may  be 
extremely  dangerous*  to  a  poor  collector  by  encouraging  in  him 
the  belief  that  in  gratifying  the  desire  to  buy  he  is  making  what 
will  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  a  good  investment  for  his  family. 
There  have  been  many  instances  of  the  most  foolish  speculations 
of  this  kind  which  have  only  impoverished  the  heirs  that  they 
were  intended  to  enrich.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  cases 
was  that  of  a  well-to-do  Parisian  bourgeois  who  crammed  a  large 
house  from  ground-floor  to  garret  with  thousands  of  pictures  piled 
on  shelves  and  stands,^  for  every  one  of  which  he  had  paid  «om«- 
ihing^  if  only  fifty  or  sixty  francs.    The  motives  for  this  astound- 
ing accumulation  appear  to  have  been  twofold :  the  collector  had 
a  good-natmred  fancy  for  encouraging  young  artists,  and  he  was 
convinced  that  their  works  must  necessarily  increase  in  value. 
The  first  of  these  two  motives  would  have  done  little  harm  by 
itself,  as  the  collector  would  have  limited  his  generosity  out  of 
regard  to  his  fortune,  but  the  fatal  delusion  that  he  was  buying 
for  the  advantage  of  his  heirs  set  his  folly  free  to  indulge  itself 
without  bounds.     There  is  another  remarkable  case  in  Paris  of  a 
dealer-collector  who  is  yet  living  and  has  invested  largely  in  the 
wildest  works  of  the  '  Impressionnistes,'  firmly  believing  that  the 
time  will  come  when  these  works  will  increase  in  value  like  the 
paintings  of  Corot  and  Delacroix.     Simply  to  like  *  impressionist  * 
pictures  is  a  taste  which,  though  scarcely  intelligible,  would  not 
in  itself  be  dangerous ;  the  danger  here  consists  in  the  notion  of 
investment.    The  case  is  similar  to  those  very  common  cases  of 
people  who  have  a  taste  for  gambling  and  endeavour  to  reconcile 
it  with  financial  wisdom  by  inventing  combinations  that  are 
infallibly  to  succeed  at  Monaco. 

You  would  do  well,  therefore,  to  be  frank  with  yourself  from 
the  first,  and  allow  no  confusion  to  subsist  between  the  indulgence 
of  a  taste  and  the  supposed  accumulation  of  wealth.  Think  of 
your  works  of  art  just  as  you  would  of  ordinary  books,  which  may 
be  of  priceless  value  to  their  possessors  for  the  elevated  pleasure 
that  is  to  be  got  out  of  them,  and  yet  are  not  a  good  investment 
from  the  financial  point  of  view.  I  remember  buying  a  portfolio 
of  engravings  many  years  ago  which  has  been  a  treasure  to  me 
*  I  believe  there  were  about  1 5,000  pictures  in  the  collection. 
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ever  since,  and  yet  would  probably  not  be  saleable  even  at  the 
modest  price  I  gave  for  it.  The  engravings  are  most  of  them 
fine  early  impressions  of  plates  from  Turner,  Stanfield,  and  other 
great  English  artists  of  their  time,  but  with  spoiled  margins.  If  I 
cared  to  make  them  presentable  I  could  hide  the  margins  by  gimk 
mounts ;  but  I  have  got  used  to  them,  and  can  enjoy  them  u 
they  are,  greatly  preferring  them  to  inferior  impressions  of  tie 
same  plates  in  books  set  off  with  gilding  and  morocco.  This  u 
an  excellent  instance  of  a  possession  which  is  at  the  same  time 
valueless  from  the  money  point  of  view  and  valuable  for  ttf 
pleasure  it  can  give. 

As  a  poor  collector  you  probably  feel  that  paintings  of  si! 
kinds  are  beyond  your  reach.  Well,  it  is  clear  that  yon  cansot 
buy  costly  pictures,  but  you  need  not  be  altogether  deprived  i 
painting.  The  great  advantage  of  painting  over  engraving  is  in 
colour,  and  it  so  happens  (for  a  reason  to  be  explained  dicfftlj, 
that  the  best  works  in  colour  are  often  slight  and  rapid  sketcbe: 
that  are  never  sent  to  exhibitions  and  never  appreciated  at  their 
proper  value.  By  making  the  acquaintance  of  artists  who  poss^? 
the  colour  faculty  you  may  easily  find  opportunities  for  purchasing 
at  low  prices  their  experiments  and  memoranda  in  colour  whkh 
often  reach  in  a  lucky  quarter  of  an  hour  a  degree  of  harmony 
comparable  to  nothing  but  that  of  the  finest  music,  and  vhicli 
the  artists  themselves  find  to  be  unattainable  afterwards  in  tbeir 
important  pictures.  In  a  colour-memorandum  the  painter  thinb 
of  colour  only,  and  is  not  embarrassed  by  form.  He  has  also  tie 
immense  advantage  of  working  on  a  small  scale,  which  enables 
him  to  pass  over  importunate  details,  and  give  his  mind  whoQj 
to  the  arrangement  of  his  colour-masses.  I  have  a  small  water- 
colour  study  by  an  artist  who  has  often  sold  large  pictures  at  hi^ 
prices,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  one  of  his  important 
works  is  comparable  for  beauty  and  harmony  of  colour  to  the 
little  gem  in  my  possession ;  certainly  he  has  never  excelled  it 
Now  if  you  reflect  that  colour  is  the  main  thing  that  distinguishes 
a  painting  from  an  engraving,  you  will  perceive  that  on  the  whole 
I  can  manage  to  have  a  tolerably  fair  representation  of  this  artist, 
for  I  have  his  colour  in  a  few  water-colour  studies,  and  I  have  at 
least  the  drawing  and  composition  of  his  more  important  works  in 
photographs  and  engravings  from  his  paintings,  not  to  mention  a 
few  original  etchings  and  lithographs  by  him.  All  I  say  is,  that 
for  a  poor  unpretending  collector  I  have  a  tolerably  fair  repr^ 
sentation  of  this  artist's  mind.      One   of  my    friends,  whose 
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name  is  well  known  in  connection,  with  the  fine  arts,  had  a 
little  collection  of  the  same  kind  representative  of  the  genius  of 
Turner.  He  picked  up,  at  a  time  when  such  things  were  more 
accessible  than  now,  a  few  very  powerful  and  poetic  little  water- 
colour  sketches  by  the  great  artist,  and  by  the  help  of  prints  from 
his  pictures  and  a  few  impressions  of  Liber  Studiorum  plates  he 
got  together  material  enough  to  make  Turner  an  inmate  of  his 
house. 

The  concentration  of  public  attention  upon  pictures  to  the 
exclusion  of  drawings  and  studies  may  be  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  influence  of  the  exhibitions  which  have  led  people  to 
believe  that  a  painter's  mind  can  only  be  expressed  in  finished 
paintings.  The  real  truth  is,  that  the  sincere  mind  of  the  artist 
is  often  better  expressed  in  pencil  or  pen  studies.  Very 
few  painters  are  really  colourists;  very  few  have  naturally  the 
gift  of  colour,  and  yet  aJU  painters  are  compelled  to  attempt 
colour  because  monochrome,  in  oil,  is  not  felt  to  be  pleasant  to 
the  eye;  and  certainly  a  monochrome  would  look  dull  in  an 
exhibition  of  coloured  works.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  painters 
who  are  not  bom  colourists  are  in  a  false  position,  from  which 
they  escape  when  they  take  to  black  and  white,  and  such  painters 
have  a  tendency  to  make  many  studies  and  sketches  without 
colour.  In  all  these  cases  the  artist  is  better  represented  in  his 
studies  than  in  his  pictures.  By  a  little  management  such 
drawings  can  often  be  procured  at  low  prices.  An  artist  of 
experience  and  skill,  but  not  of  great  reputation,  will  leave 
behind  him  when  he  dies  a  number  of  things  well  worth  having, 
but  which  are  not  thought  important  enough  for  a  sale.  His 
heirs  will  be  happy  to  realise  a  few  pounds  by  things  which  have 
no  value  in  the  market,  yet  may  have  considerable  artistic  interest. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  I  have  given  the  modest  sum  of  five  pounds 
for  ten  interesting  sketches  in  pencil,  chalk,  and  water-colour  by 
an  artist  who  had  talent  and  observation,  though  he  did  not 
exactly  win  celebrity. 

There  are  times  of  stagnation  in  the  picture  trade  which  weigh 
80  heavily  on  all  but  the  most  famous  artists  that  those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  studies  and  drawings  will  part  with 
them  for  very  low  prices.  It  may  seem  that  it  is  taking  a  mean 
advantage  to  purchase  under  such  circumstances ;  but,  after  full 
consideration  of  the  moraUty  of  the  matter,  we  may  feel  assured 
that  it  is  right.  If  the  painter  sells,  the  reason  is  that  he  finds 
an  advantage  in  doing  so ;  the  advantage  generally  being  that  he 
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gains  time  for  a  work  of  more  importance ;  and  so  far  fromlookiDg 
upon  the  poor  collector  as  a  sort  of  thief,  he  is  more  likely  to 
welcome  him  secretly  as  a  deliverer.  Nobody  who  is  not  intiinatel? 
acquainted  with  these  matters  can  have  an  idea  of  the  extreme 
smallness  of  the  gains  of  artists  without  celebrity  when  tiie  com- 
merce of  art  is  in  a  thoroughly  depressed  condition.  An  artigt  of 
sufficient  ability  to  exhibit  at  the  Boyal  Academy  told  me  tkt 
last  year  he  had  only  earned  fifteen  guineas  by  the  sale  of  a  few 
water-colours.  A  lady,  also  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
reckoned  her  earnings  one  year  at  thirty  pounds.  A  regular 
exhibitor  at  the  French  Salon  told  me  that  his  year's  income  for 
1883  was  twenty- eight  pounds,  but  last  year  a  lucky  sale  had 
doubled  it.  A  fourth  remained  nominally  a  painter,  but  in  reality 
was  earning  a  living  by  picture-cleaning.  Does  anyone  imagine 
that  it  would  have  been  mean  or  unkind  to  go  frankly  to  one  of 
these  artists  and  say,  *  I  appreciate  your  work,  but  cannot  afford 
to  give  much ;  let  me  have  two  or  three  studies  for  a  few 
pounds?' 

Amongst  the  curious  observations  that  occur  to  one  who  has  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  art  and  artists  is  the  following :  There  is 
such  a  powerful  fascination  about  painting  that  almost  all  woiiers 
in  the  graphic  arts  desire  to  be  painters,  and  many  etchers  and 
draughtsmen  are  in  fact  painters  who  have  been  educated  in  the 
art,  yet  are  unable  to  earn  a  sufficient  living  by  it.  They  still 
practise  painting  as  amateurs,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not 
ordinary  amateurs,  being  thoroughly  well  grounded  in  drawing 
and  light  and  shade.  When  they  have  any  natural  gift  of  colour, 
their  colour  sketches  are  interesting,  and  may  be  had  cheap.  A 
friend  of  mine  commissioned  a  distinguished  etcher  to  paint  him 
a  number  of  sketches,  and  paid  very  little  for  them,  simply 
because  the  artist  liked  the  change  of  occupation.  A  well-known 
wood-engraver  sent  me  a  collection  of  studies  in  oil  from  natnre, 
the  fruit  of  a  summer  excursion,  and  I  was  quite  surprised  by  his 
skill  with  the  brush.  He  afterwards  painted  a  large  picture  which 
was  a  success  at  the  Salon,  but  he  keeps  to  his  wood-engiaviDg 
still. 

Copies  are  generally  despised,  and  an  avowed  copy  is,  I 
believe,  considered  quite  an  unmarketable  object  by  the  dealers; 
but  we  have  begun  by  setting  aside  the  idea  of  profit  at  a  future 
sale,  and  admit  that  the  poor  collector  must  buy  only  for  his 
pleasure.  He  would  not  do  wisely  to  encumber  himself  with  large 
copies  that  profess  to  be  facsimiles  of  the  originals  (to  which,  in 
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general,  they  make  but  a  very  distant  approach),  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  commission  some  young  artist  or 
student  who  has  a  good  eye  for  colour  to  paint  for  him,  on  a 
small  scale,  oil  sketches  of  his  favourite  pictures  in  the  public 
galleries.  Sketches  of  this  kind  are  most  valuable  reminders,  and 
they  are  much  better  than  large  would-be  facsimiles,  because  they 
do  not  substitute  themselves  for  the  originals  in  the  mind.  With 
their  help  and  that  of  engravings  or  photographs,  the  collector 
may  keep  up  a  very  clear  recolleotion  of  the  original  pictures 
themselves. 

It  is  wise  to  prefer  smallness  'of  scale  in  everything  because 
you  cannot  afford  a  gallery,  and  must  be  satisfied  with  your  ordi- 
nary walls,  that  will  soon  be  crowded.  The  loss  incurred  by 
smallness  of  scale  is  less  than  might  be  believed,  except  for  a  few 
subjects,  as  we  entirely  forget  the  scale  when  once  the  imagina- 
tion is  aroused.  The  vignette  of  Greenwich  Hospital  in  Sogers's 
Poems  quite  conveys  the  idea  of  a  large,  massive,  palatial  build- 
ing—in fact,  it  exaggerates  the  scale  of  the  building  to  make  it 
nciore  imposing — yet  the  entire  facade  scarcely  exceeds  three 
inches  in  the  vignette,  and  the  dome-towers  are  less  than  an  inch 
high.  The  view  of  Loch  Lomond,  in  the  same  work,  quite  suc- 
ceeds in  expressing  the  vastness  of  a  lake  distance  in  one  inch  of 
vertical  measure.  The  execution  of  these  vignettes  is  exceedingly 
delicate  and  minute,  but  if  you  prefer  strength  to  delicacy  this 
also  is  possible  on  a  small  scale,  as  we  see  in  many  vigorous  pen- 
sketches,  etchings,  and  old  woodcuts.  A  collection  of  small  works 
is  not  imposing,  but  it  will  far  exceed  a  few  large  pictures  in 
variety  of  intellectual  interest,  and  we  have  already  decided  that 
a  poor  man  is  not  to  collect  for  ostentation.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  pictures  should  be  on  a  scale  so  small  as  to  make  vigorous 
brushwork  impossible ;  they  may  be  small  pictures  without  be- 
longing to  the  category  of  miniatures. 

I  have  spoken  hitherto  of  sketches  and  pictures  only,  and  said 
hardly  anything  about  engravings.  With  regard  to  these  it  may 
be  observed  that  collectors  always  seem  to  require  rarity  as  a 
stimulus  to  acquisition — they  do  not  care  for  anything  unless  it  is 
more  or  less  diflScult  to  procure.  This  explains  why  rarity  is 
created  artificially  by  limiting  the  edition  from  a  plate  and  then 
destroying  it.  The  thing  is  done  for  the  satisfaction  of  collectors, 
who  will  then  buy  what  they  would  scarcely  look  at  if  it  were 
common.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  collecting  what 
may  be  procured  at  any  time  and  seen  anywhere.    There  is,  for 
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example,  no  reason  for  collecting  the  woodcuts  of  tlie  iUostiaM 
newspapers  or  the  common  popular  prints,  unless  these  cats  or 
prints  are  selected  as  illustrations  of  some  special  theme.  The 
way  in  which  a  special  theme  may  give  a  peculiar  value  to  a  com- 
mon print  may  be  best  shown  by  an  example.  An  acquaintance 
of  mine  who  lives  in  an  ancient  French  city  has  for  many  y^ 
collected  everythvag^  rare  or  common,  that  illustrated  his  ovn 
city  in  any  way  whatever.  The  numerous  volumes  of  the  Gw^k 
and  the  Illustrated  London  News  are  not  what  we  should  call  a 
collection,  the  woodcuts  are  too  heterogeneous ;  but  a  selectioo 
might  be  made  of  the  cuts  relating  to  architecture,  for  example, 
or  to  shipping,  and  the  selected  cuts  would  be  a  collection  especi- 
ally if  it  were  enriched  from  other  sources.  The  essence  of  a 
collection  is  that  it  be  governed  by  a  dominant  idea,  which  ought 
to  be  the  collector's  own,  and  everything  in  the  collection  ought  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject  which  the  possessor  has  intended  to 
illustrate.  If  they  do  this,  it  matters  little  whether  the  objects 
that  enter  into  the  collection  are  in  themselves  costly  or  cheap,  as 
they  at  once  gain  value  from  their  position,  like  a  word  in  a  poem, 
or  a  note  in  a  melody.  For  example,  a  piece  of  coal  and  a 
diamond  are  equally  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  a  minoalo- 
gical  collection. 

The  purpose  of  the  collector  should  always  be  limited,  and,  if 
possible,  original.  Simply  to  make  a  collection  intended  to  le- 
present  the  fine  arts  would  be  too  vast  and  vague  a  project,  and 
one  likely  to  end  in  obvious  incompleteness  unless  managed  Teir 
strictly  from  a  single  point  of  view.  From  the  technical  point  of 
view  only  it  would  be  possible  to  illustrate  the  graphic  arts  not 
inadequately  in  a  small  and  not  very  costly  collection.  A  few 
small  oil  pictures  or  studies  painted  in  different  ways,  a  few  water- 
colours  and  monochromes,  some  engravings,  etchings,  drawings  in 
charcoal,  chalk,  pencil,  and  pen,  would  almost  complete  a  repre 
sentative  collection  of  this  kind,  but  each  example  would  require 
to  be  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stand  for  a  special  develop- 
ment of  the  art  it  belonged  to.  Such  a  collection  would  hare  tie 
merit  of  containing  a  great  variety  with  perfect  unity  of  purpose. 

Collections  illustrative  of  the  work  of  a  single  artist  hare  no 
doubt  a  great  degree  of  unity,  and  are  so  far  agreeable  to  the 
possessor,  but  they  always  torment  him  by  their  incompleteness, 
and  they  are  dangerously  tempting  to  extravagance.  One  of  my 
friends  collects  the  work  of  a  single  artist  who  died  young  and 
just  at  the  beginninc:  of  his  reputation,  and  whose  works  have 
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since  steadily  risen  in  price,  and  my  friend  tells  me  that  the 
temptation  to  buy,  whenever  a  work  by  this  artist  falls  into  the 
market,  is  so  strong  as  to  be  either  irresistible  or  to  leave  bitter 
regret  if  the  voice  of  reason  resists  it.  We  may  easily  understand 
how  this  comes  to  pass.  To  buy  pictures  in  an  indetermined 
general  way  is  only  a  general  habit,  and  the  temptation  may  come 
without  special  force,  as  the  buyer  is  constantly  accustomed  to  see 
things  pass  beyond  his  reach  which  might  possibly  have  formed 
part  of  his  collection ;  but  he  who  allows  himself  to  purchase  the 
works  of  one  artist  and  denies  himself  all  others,  accustoms  him- 
self in  time  to  yield  to  temptation  in  this  special  case,  so  that  the 
mere  name  is  enough  to  open  his  purse.  My  friend  was  at 
first  not  a  picture-buyer  at  all,  but  having  collected  a  few  little 
pictures  and  drawings  by  his  favourite  artist,  he  went  on  till  he 
has  now  quite  a  rich  collection,  which  has  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money.  But  the  greatest  plague  of  these  special  collections  is 
their  inevitable  incompleteness.  The  most  desirable  works  are 
usually  absent,  locked  up  in  other  men's  houses  or  (still  more 
hopelessly)  in  public  galleries,  so  that  the  collector  is  like  a  reader 
of  Byron  without  *  Childe  Harold,'  or  a  lover  of  Tennyson  without 
'  In  Memoriam '  or  *  The  Idylls  of  the  King.' 

A  more  satisfactory  way  of  giving  a  collection  a  special  character 
is  to  make  it  illustrative  of  some  definite  subject.  The  reader 
may  remember  a  charming  character  in  Mr.  Black's  novel,  *  White 
Wings,'  the  kind-hearted  Laird  of  Denny-mains,  who  takes  the 
strongest  possible  interest  in  the  doings  of  some  young  artists  who 
have  set  themselves  to  interpret  the  glories  of  Highland  scenery. 
Well,  I  should  say  that  for  the  Laird  of  Denny-mains  it  would  be 
a.  pleasant  reason  and  excuse  for  making  a  collection  that  it  should 
illustrate,  not  only  Highland  scenery  in  itself,  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  strikes  different  minds.  Denny-mains,  it  is  true,  was  a 
very  rich  man,  and  therefore  outside  of  our  category  of  poor 
collectors,  but  a  good  deal  of  humble  collecting  might  be  founded 
upon  local  affections  similar  to  his.  Such  a  principle  need  not  be 
confined  to  landscape,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  include  pictures 
representing  the  human  and  animal  life  as  well  as  the  scenery  of 
the  chosen  district.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  if  such  a  motive 
for  a  collection  were  adopted  a  great  many  things  of  small  im- 
portance in  themselves  would  at  once  acquire,  in  that  collection, 
a  heightened  interest  and  value. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  case  of  a  French  gentleman  who 
collects  every  bit  of  graphic  art  he  can  lay  hands  on  that  illustrates 
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the  ancient  city  where  he  lives.  His  example,  however,  is  not  to 
be  followed  without  restriction,  at  least  from  the  artistic  poiDt  of 
view.  He  collects  indiscriminately,  without  any  reference  to 
artistic  merit,  because  his  purpose  is  not  artistic  but  hiatoiicaL 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  impracticable  to  draw  the  line  between  soioe 
representation  of  an  old  building  that  deserved  to  enter  his  col- 
lection as  a  work  of  art  and  some  other  that  was  not  quite  sodeTer 
but  contained  more  antiquarian  information.  From  our  point  of 
view  (as  we  are  speaking  of  an  art  collection)  it  would  be  necessary 
to  exclude  everything  that  was  not  fine  art,  and  one  of  the  mo^ 
interesting  experiences  involved  in  our  little  enterprise  would  be 
the  constant  necessity  for  distinguishing  between  works  that  are 
within  the  pale  of  art  and  those  which  simply  register  facts  and 
convey  what  the  French  call  reTiaeiffnements. 

When  it  is  decided  that  a  work  is  really  a  work  of  art>  it  maj 
still  be  a  question  whether  it  is  sufficiently  perfect  of  its  own  kind 
to  deserve  admission.  For  example,  with  reference  to  engraving?, 
are  we  to  admit  none  but  fine  impressions  with  unspoiled  mar- 
gins ?  As  to  the  margins  the  answer  is  simple :  they  are  of  little 
importance,  because  they  can  be  replaced  so  easily  by  sank 
mounts.  The  quality  of  the  impression  is  really  important^  but 
it  may  be  observed  that  if  the  collector  has  access  to  a  fine  impres- 
sion, in  a  public  museum,  he  may  often  content  himself  with  one 
that  is  not  quite  so  fine  at  home,  and  even  with  a  worn  and  poor 
impression,  if  the  engraving  is  necessary  to  complete  a  series.  The 
possession  of  a  feeble  impression  does  no  harm  to  our  taste,  if  we 
are  clearly  aware  that  it  is  feeble,  and  is  not  representative  of  tie 
engraving  at  its  best.  It  is  still  a  document,  it  gives  the  drawing 
and  composition  of  the  engraving  though  not  its  values,  that  is, 
its  relative  lights  and  darks.  And  as  to  the  quality  of  impressions, 
the  reader  may  be  warned  against  the  common  superstition  that 
the  darkest  impression  most  deserves  the  much  abused  epithets  of 
*  rich '  and  *  fine.'  It  may  be  simply  over-printed,  and  as  far  firom 
the  artist's  intention  on  the  one  hand  as  a  pale  impression  from 
a  worn  plate  would  be  on  the  other.  A  well-known  etcher  once 
produced  a  series  of  book-illustrations  that  were  over-printed  in 
Paris  and  under-printed  in  London,  the  result  being  equally  re- 
mote from  his  intention  in  both  cases,  though  the  printers  had 
erred  in  opposite  directions. 

A  rich  collector  would  not  admit  reproductions  by  the  processes 
of  photographic  engraving,  but  we  are  supposing  the  case  of  a 
collector  who  is  not  rich,  and  he  will  find  the  photographic  engravers 
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amongst  his  best  friends.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  a  poor  man 
to  buy  rare  original  old  engravings,  but  he  may  become  the  happy 
owner  of  a  little  representative  collection  of  heliogravures  and 
photogravures.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  these  reproductionp, 
I  have  only  space  to  speak  very  generally,  but  I  may  warn  the 
reader  against  announcements  to  the  effect  that  reproductions 
*  are  done  entirely  by  process  and  have  not  been  retouched  by  any 
engraver.'  When  this  statement  is  true,  the  reproductions  are 
likely  to  be  unsatisfactory,  as  was  the  case  with,  a  particularly  bad 
set  of  reproductions  of  Bembrandt's  etchings,  loudly  heralded  with 
this  announcement.  The  quality  of  Amand  Durand's  wonderful 
reproductions  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  large  amount  of  highly 
intelligent  hand-labour  which  he  bestows  upon  the  plate  after 
photography  has  rendered  an  intermediate  service,  by  giving  the 
correct  forms  and  directions  of  the  lines  but  not  their  depth.  Even 
in  the  photogravure  of  MM.  Boussod  and  Valadon,  which  is  more 
mechanical,  the  electrotype  plate  is  often  much  worked  upon  by 
their  engravers,  and  with  excellent  effect.  The  value  of  the  results 
in  all  these  arts  is  variable,  and  it  requires  experience  to  appre- 
ciate them  at  their  proper  worth.  I  notice  that  critics,  to  whom 
this  experience  is  wanting,  often  try  to  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  it,  by  speaking  disdainfully,  or  with  faint  praise,  of  reproduc- 
tions which  they  ought  to  praise  unreservedly.  I  remember 
publishing  a  very  wonderful  reproduction  by  Amand  Durand  from 
an  engraving  in  my  own  possession,  and  one  of  my  critics  described 
it  as  *  a  tolerable  heliogravure.'  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  the 
critic  would  have  called  the  original  engraving  a  tolerable  repro- 
duction if  it  had  been  presented  to  him  as  a  specimen  of  Amand 
Dm-and's  skill.*  Other  critics,  who  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to 
distinguish  between  one  process  and  another,  confound  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  them  together,  under  the  conveniently  general  term  of 
engravings  done  *  by  process,' as  if  there  were  anything  in  common 
between  processes  of  an  opposite  nature.  When  reproductions 
from  rare  old  prints  are  published  in  the  same  volume  with  ori- 
ginal engravings,  the  original  work  is  liable  to  be  described  as 
hstving  been  <  done  by  process '  also.  In  short,  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  the  copyist  engravers  who  avail  themselves  of  photography 

*  This  reminds  me  of  a  delicious  blunder,  committed  by  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
about  a  picture  by  a  famous  master,  exhibited  in  a  loan  collection.  *  It  was  a 
pity,'  he  said,  *  that  such  a  poor  copy  had  been  procured  instead  of  the  fine  orl- 
ginal  in  the  possession  of  a  well-known  peer.'  Unfortunately  the  picture  was  the 
original  work  itself,  which  had  changed  hands  just  before  the  printing  of  the  ex- 
fa  ibition  catalogue,  on  which  the  critic  had  relied  for  his  information. 
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and  chemistry  has  produced  a  painfal  condition  of  bewilderment 
amongst  the  class  of  critics  who  have  no  technical  experience. 

The  best  practical  way  to  ascertain  the  exact  value  of  procesBes 
is  obviously  that  of  simple  comparison  with  the  originals^  and 
therefore,  for  the  education  of  his  eye,  the  collector  ought  to  have 
one  or  two  originals  of  each  master  in  his  collection,  that  he  may 
place  reproductions  by  the  side  of  them  and  note  the  difference. 
In  the  case  of  Amand  Durand's  work  he  will  seldom  observe  an? 
worse  fault  than  this,  that  the  reproduction  will  be  a  little  heavier 
than  the  original,  as  if  it  were  the  original  a  little  overbitten,and 
this  fault  varies  greatly  in  degree  with  different  plates,  being  more 
frequent  in  etchings  (especiaUy  when  the  originals  are  themsekes 
rather  deeply  bitten)  than  in  burin  engravings.  The  original 
may  be  heavy  when  the  lines  are  run  together  in  the  biting  so  as 
to  make  black  patches.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  that  I  have  before 
me,  the  heaviness  of  shading  in  the  original  is  reproduced  inth 
some  exaggeration  in  the  copy,  and  that  is  all. 

Dujardin,  who  is  a  most  accomplished  chemist,  has  often 
succeeded  surprisingly  well  in  reproducing  drawings  upon  plates 
so  as  to  print  like  engravings.  Owing  to  a  pecoliarity  in  his 
process,  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  explain,  he  is  particularly 
successful  with  pen-drawings,  and  he  has  also  given  great  satis- 
faction with  his  delicate  reproductions  of  pencil  stndies.  His  art 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  these  classes  of  work,  but  I  mention 
them  because  his  success  has  been  so  decided.  The  photogravoie 
of  MM.  Boussod  and  Valadon  is  an  entirely  different  proce^  from 
those  of  Durand  and  Dujardin,  but  most  valuable  for  the  repro- 
duction of  many  kinds  of  drawing,  even  the  most  delicate.  With 
regard  to  this  power  of  dealing  with  very  delicate  work,  I  maj 
perhaps  tell  a  little  story.  As  a  rule,  I  am  careful  not  to  mention 
failures  unless  they  are  already  public,  but  shall  break  my  rule  in 
this  instance.  When  I  was  planning  the  illustration  of  *  The 
Graphic  Arts,*  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  the  good 
nature  which  belongs  to  him,  kindly  consented  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  make  a  silver-point  drawing  for  me,  and  a  very  beautiful 
drawing  it  was,  but  so  extremely  delicate  that  it  seemed  almost 
beyond  the  powers  of  reproduction.  We  gave  it  to  what  was  then 
known  as  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Groupil,*  who  promised  to  try  what 
could  be  done,  but  would  not  answer  for  the  result.  In  due 
course  of  time  their  photogravure  was  produced,  and  had,  no  doubt, 
the  delicacy  of  the  silver-point,  but  lacked  its  firmness.  We  then 
*  Now  MM.  Boussod  and  Yaladon. 
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applied  to  the  Autotype  Company,  and  by  their  mechanical 
process  obtained  a  much  better  result  than  the  photogravure. 
This  enabled  us  to  publish  the  drawing,  but  some  time  afterwards 
M.  Valadon  (of  the  firm  of  MM.  Goupil)  thought  he  should  like 
to  try  again,  and  a  plate  was  produced  which,  for  the  complete 
overcoming  of  an  immense  difficulty  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  without 
a  rival  in  the  history  of  photographic  plate  engraving.  The 
plate  was  simply  an  experiment,  and  has  not  been  published.  It 
gave  the  very  peculiar  quality  of  the  silver-point,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  faint  and  firm.  The  great  variety  of  result  of  which 
the  process  is  capable  was  shown  by  several  plates  in  *  The  Graphic 
Arts '  which  included  charcoal  drawings,  sepia  wash,  pen  line  with 
wash,  and  the  most  minutely  delicate  engraving. 

The  process  known  in  England  as  *  autotype '  produces  results 
of  different  degrees  of  fidelity  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
original  that  it  is  set  to  interpret.     For  the  poor  collector  of 
drawings  it  is  as  precious  as  Amand  Durand's  heliogravure  for  the 
collector  of  etchings.     By  its  means  he  may  almost  possess  the 
finest  drawings  in  the  great  collections  of  the  world.    To  say  that 
this  process  always  gives  an  exact  facsimile  would  be  uncritical, 
but  it  often  comes  very  near  to  a  facsimile.    The  autotype  of  a 
pen-drawing  is  nearer  in  quality  to  the  original  drawing  than 
anything   else   can   be.      The   mechanical  autotype    process   is 
especially  successful  in  the  reproduction  of  the  pen-stroke  and  of 
the  quality  of  ink,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  we  have  not  an 
original  drawing  before  us.     The  copper-plate  processes  turn  a 
pen-drawing  more  or  less  into  something  else,  generally  into  a 
sort  of  etching,  but  the  autotype  process  leaves  it  really  a  pen- 
drawing  still.     Light  washes  are  also  well  reproduced  by  autotype, 
but  when  the  original  drawing  in  sepia  or  Indian  ink  reaches  a 
certain   degree   of  density   in   the  darks,  then  it  is  apt  to  be 
translated  with  a  degree  of  heaviness  and  opacity  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  original.     The  close  comparison  of  a  rather  dark 
drawing  with  an  autotype  firom  it  will  reveal  varieties  in  the  darks 
of  the  drawing  itself  which  are  mingled  in  more  uniform  dark  in 
the   autotype.    The  most    successful  autotypes  are,  therefore, 
generally  from  drawings  where  the  darks  are  in  small  quantity. 
Autotypes  from  charcoal  drawings  are  faithful  to  the  crumbling 
character  of  the  touch,  and  nearly  so  to  the  tones  given  by  the 
stump,  but  the  extreme  deadness  of  the  charcoal  surface,  which 
is  part  of  its  quality,  is  of  course  missed  in  the  autotype,  which 
has  always  a  slight  gloss,  and  Lalanne  has  preferred  Thiel's  ^  Pan^ 
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totjpie '  for  his  charcoals,  another  photographic  process  vUdi 
gives  a  perfectly  dead  surfece.^  This  quality  is  also  attainahle  by 
the  more  recent  development  of  the  mechanical  autotype  process. 
Oil  monochrome  is  more  difficult  to  translate  into  autotype  than 
water  monochrome.  Its  lights  are  liable  to  come  too  light  and  iu 
shades  too  black,  whilst  false  lights  may  result  from  conditions  of 
the  surface  caused  by  emftu  if  there  is  no  varnish  and  by  glitta 
if  there  is.  The  difficulty  of  interpreting  oil  monochrome  is, 
however,  of  no  consequence  to  the  collector  of  drawings,  who  viU 
often  find  autotypes  of  great  value,  especially  when  the  originals 
are  done  with  the  pen,  or  chalk  and  light  washes.  The  auto- 
type process  renders  an  especial  service  to  the  lovers  of  fine  old 
drawings  by  reproducing  them  on  their  own  scale  when  nobody 
would  undertake  the  speculation  of  reproducing  them  by  helio- 
gravure or  photogravure,  in  which  the  initial  cost  is  greater. 
Autotype  will  therefore  continue  to  hold  its  ground  as  the  ait 
for  small  editions  when  small  sales  are  expected. 

Almost  all  the  processes  that  allow  of  printing  with  type  are 
more  or  less  coarse  and  defective,  and  should  be  excluded  from 
the  collection  of  even  the  poorest  amateur,  unless  they  aie 
admitted  simply  for  informatioQ.  An  exception  may  be  made  in 
favour  of  MM.  Boussod  and  Yaladon's  new  process  of  *typo- 
gravure '  which  has  just  been  brought  out  with  considerable  hikX 
in  the  Figaro-Salon^  and  also  of  Meisenbach's  analogous  process, 
which  has  been  occasionally  used  in  the  Portfolio.^  These  pro- 
cesses give  light  and  shade  with  a  considerable  degree  of  truth, 
and  they  convey  a  very  good  idea  of  the  handling  and  style  of 
diflferent  artists,  but  if  you  consider  the  results  as  engravings  they 
lack,  of  course,  the  variety  and  power  of  execution  that  are  to  be 
found  in  a  masterly  woodcut. 

A  word  may  be  said  in  conclusion  about  the  preservation  of 
the  little  collection.  The  most  convenient  thing  for  prints  and 
drawings  is  a  box  opening  like  a  cupboard,  and  having  thin 
sliding  shelves  very  near  each  other.  The  drawings  or  engravings 
may  then  be  subdivided  and  kept  in  paper  covers,  which  are  all 
the  portfolios  needed  in  a  cabinet  of  this  kind.  As  the  collection 
increases,  other  boxes  may  be  added  one  by  one.     The  door  of 

*  In  autotype  every  copy  has  gelatine  in  its  subst^ince,  which  gives  the  sligbt 
^lo3s ;  in  pantotype  the  surface  printed  from  is  gelatine,  but  the  impressioni 
tliomselves  contain  nothing  except  printing  ink. 

«  For  example,  in  tlie  illustration  of  *  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  and  its  Works  of 
Art '  in  the  Portfolio  for  July  1 885. 
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each  should  be  a  panel,  so  that  when  there  are  a  good  many  of 
them  they  will  present  the  appearance  of  wainscot.^ 

I  may  give  a  hint  to  the  poor  collector  about  frames.  For 
engravings  a  plain  oak  frame,  narrow,  flat,  and  unvarnished,  is  all 
that  is  really  needed.  Paintings  almost  always  require  gilt 
frames,  as  very  few  of  them  can  endure  a  black  one.  The  poor 
collector  should  studiously  avoid  burnished  gilding,  as  it  is  always 
water  gilding  and  will  not  wash.  His  frames  should  be  well  gilt 
with  oil  gilding,  and  then  a  good  wash  with  soap  and  brush  will 
restore  them  to  their  pristine  splendour,  or  something  very  near 
it.  The  poor  collector  should  also  avoid  elaborate  ornaments  that 
stand  out  from  the  frame,  as  they  are  often  broken  and  even  drop 
off.  If  he  dislikes  oak  frames  for  his  engravings,  he  may  have 
them  gilt,  showing  the  grain  of  the  wood,  or  he  may  substitute 
a  narrow  moulding  or  flat  of  German  gilding,  which  is  simply  tin- 
foil varnished  with  a  solution  of  gum-lac  slightly  tinted.  In 
narrow  beads  and  flats  it  is  surprisingly  like  gold,  though  it  does 
not  answer  well  for  broad  surfaces,  and  it  has  this  superiority  over 
real  gilding,  that  even  the  burnished  parts  of  it  can  be  washed. 
The  poorest  collectors  of  all  may  paste  a  woodcut  on  a  piece  of 
the  millboard  used  by  bookbinders,  frame  it  with  a  bit  of  plain  deal, 
and  varnish  the  whole  together.  Such  an  artistic  decoration  of  a 
room  is  not  to  be  despised ;  there  may  be  more  art  in  it  than 
there  is  in  inferior  pictures,  and  it  will  look  well  on  one  condition, 
which  is  that  no  example  of  more  luxurious  art  be  admitted  into 
the  same  room. 

P.  Gr.  Hamerton. 


*  The  cabinet-maker  should  be  told  to  make  his  doors  so  that  they  may  open 
with  perfect  facility  when  the  boxes  are  built  as  closely  together  as  the  stones  in 
a  wall. 
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AGAIN  I  protest  that,  however  much  appearances  may  be 
against  me,  it  was  not  really  my  fault.  Besides,  the  ladj 
was  old  enough  to  be  responsible  for  her  own  actions,  and  I  con- 
tend that  she  should  have  been  as  good  a  judge  of  propriety  a* 
myself.  As  for  Mrs.  Grundy  and  her  votaries,  I  can  afford  to 
treat  them  with  the  contempt  they  deserve ;  but  when  one's  owl 
wife  sides  with  the  opposition,  and  concurs  in  the  vote  of  censure, 
it  becomes  necessary,  however  much  against  the  grain,  for  tie 
accused  to  deliver  a  statement  of  defence.  Here,  then,  is  the 
true  story,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  whether,  and  how  fer,  I 
am  to  blame. 

First  of  all,  it  was  through  no  fault  of  mine  that  my  wife's  cold 
obliged  me  to  appear  at  Mrs.  Brown's  dance  in  the  character  of 
a  bachelor.  I  protested  vainly  against  being  made  to  go,  but  mj 
wife  herself  insisted  that,  considering  the  dearth  of  gentleinen  m 
our  neighbourhood,  it  would  be  too  bad  of  me  to  absent  myself  on 
the  plea  of  some  one  else's  cold.  Therefore,  submitting  to  d^tiiiy, 
and  under  protest,  I  went. 

Secondly,  my  introduction  to  Miss  Spinks  was  an  faononr 
utterly  unsolicited,  the  gratuitous  act  of  my  hostess,  kindly  in- 
tended, no  doubt,  as  a  compliment  to  us  both.  Miss  Spinks  being, 
like  myself,  of  a  literary  turn,  the  authoress  of  one  or  two  society 
novels,  and  of  some  reams  of  sentimental  verse,  as  yet  unpub- 
lished. She  was  spending  a  short  holiday  with  her  friend  Mn. 
Brown,  studying  such  aspects  of  country  life  and  manners  as  she 
could  not  acquire  with  equal  facility  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum.  Her  next  work  was  to  be  a  sporting  novel, 
and  she  was  eager  for  all  information  on  such  subjects  that  I 
could  give  her.  So  much  she  confided  to  me  in  the  coarse  of 
our  first  set  of  lancers,  .and  seeing  that  she  was  interested  in  my 
conversation,  I  did  perhaps  dance  with  her,  and  sit  in  the  con- 
servatory with  her,  rather  more  frequently  than  would  have  been 
strictly  proper  had  I  been  a  bachelor  and  she  ten  years  younger, 
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But  on  this  point  the  husband  of  my  wife  and  father  of  my 
family  need  not  stoop  to  defend  himself. 

Among  much  varied  information  on  sporting  matters  gene- 
rally, it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  I  mentioned  that  the 
otter-hounds  were  to  meet  next  morning  at  Penton  Bridge,  and  I 
may  even  have  added  that  I  intended  to  be  there,  and  that  the 
fixture  was  for  7.30.  At  all  events,  Miss  Spinks  says  that  I  did 
so,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  her  state- 
ment. But  of  this  I  am  quite  certain,  that  neither  she  nor  I  said 
a  single  word  about  her  going  to  Penton  Bridge,  nor  did  I  express 
any  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  ladies  indulging  in  such  pastimes. 
I  may  have  said  that  certain  of  the  fair  sex  in  our  neighbourhood 
did  attend  the  meets,  and  even  followed  the  chase,  but  whatever 
inference  Miss  Spinks  may  have  drawn  from  my  remark,  the  fact 
remains  that  I  made  no  suggestion,  and  held  out  no  inducement 
whatever  to  her  personally,  to  take  any  part  in  the  sport.  This  I 
most  emphatically  declare. 

Consequently,  I  do  no  violence  to  my  conscience  by  asserting 
that  nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts  than  a  r^acontre  with 
Miss  Spinks,  when,  after  three  hours'  sleep,  I  donned  my  heaviest 
boots  and  oldest  clothes,  in  preparation  for  a  tramp  over  meadow 
and  plough  in  pursuit  of  the  angler's  hete  noire*  The  usual 
feeling  of  doing  something  very  meritorious,  which  attends  a 
feat  of  early  rising,  alone  caused  the  elation  which  buoyed  me 
up  to  shave  with  cold  water,  breakfast  oflF  half-cooked  viands,  and 
run  wildly  for  half-a-mile  to  catch  my  train,  with  the  certainty  of 
a  stitch  in  the  side  as  a  first  instalment  of  the  day's  labours. 
Beaching  the  station  just  as  the  train  was  due  to  start,  I  of  course 
found  the  engine  still  uncoupled,  and  the  driver  indulging  in 
playful  pleasantries  with  a  semi-somnolent  porter,  as  if  time  were 
of  no  consequence  to  the  company  or  its  customers.  But  diving 
into  a  smoking  carriage,  I  was  able  to  find  some  comfort,  and  was 
again  in  high  good  humour  when  I  alighted  at  Penton  Boad 
Station,  fifty  yards  from  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

Again  I  solemnly  protest  that  nothing,  not  even  the  absence  of 
the  ever  punctual  master  himself,  could  have  caused  me  greater 
astonishment  than  did  the  presence  on  the  platform  of  my  partner 
of  the  previous  evening.  Any  witness  of  her  greeting  of 
myself  and  of  my  wonder-struck  return  of  her  effusiveness  must 
bear  me  out  in  what  I  say.  I  know  that  Mrs.  D'Arcy  Domville,  a 
notorious  gossip  and  slanderer,  who,  under  escort  of  Captain 
Heavitree,  was  nearest  to  us  at  the  moment,  has  since  charac- 
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terised  me  as  a  consummate  actor,  *  but  just  the  least  bit  too 
consummate,  you  know,  my  dear.'  But  those  who  know  her  pro- 
pensities would  hardly  take  her  insinuations  against  my  plain  un- 
varnished tale,  and  I  am  content  to  be  judged  by  an  impaitial 
jury,  reserving  the  right  to  challenge  any  friend  of  Mrs.  Dom- 
viUe's  whose  name  may  appear  on  the  panel. 

But  to  resume.  Alighting  from  a  first-class  carriage  (I  iras 
modestly  travelling  third),  Miss  Spinks  glanced  round,  singled 
me  out,  and,  advancing  towards  me,  held  out  her  hand«  In  my 
astonishment,  I  even  omitted  to  raise  my  hat — ^a  feet  whick  I 
learn  has  been  scored  against  me  by  the  D'Arcy  Domville  diqne, 
as  implying  greater  intimacy  than  our  very  short  acquaintance 
warranted — and,  before  I  could  utter  a  word.  Miss  Spinks  vas 
shaking  hands  with  me  warmly,  looking  confidingly  in  my  face, 
and  saying  in  a  low  tone : 

*  I  haew  you  would  be  here,  and  wouldn't  mind  taking  charge 
of  me.  You  talked  so  cleverly  about  otter-hunting  last  night 
that  I  could  not  resist  coming,  so  I  have  given  Mrs.  Brown  Uie 
slip  and  am  trusting  entirely  to  you.' 

Ordinary  civility  would  not  allow  me  to  do  less  than  consent 
I  could  not  suggest  that  the  company  of  another  lady  would  have 
been  desirable,  and  reflecting  that  I  was  a  sober  married  man, 
and  she  certainly  not  on  the  skittish  side  of  thirty,  I  resolved  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  Besides,  from  her  costume  it  was  evident 
that  she  did  not  mean  to  do  more  than  see  the  meet,  and  perhaps 
walk  to  the  bridge  to  watch  the  hounds  take  the  water,  and  tiien 
she  could  quite  well  return  alone,  leaving  me  to  join  the  spoit. 
She  wore  a  fashionably-made  walking-dress,  of  some  flimsy 
material,  short  enough  to  show  a  modicum  of  scarlet  stocking  and 
a  pair  of  high-heeled  French  shoes,  sUghtly  out  of  place  even  on 
our  high  roads,  and  calculated  to  stamp  their  wearer  as  a  lunatic 
had  she  intended  to  venture  into  the  fields  in  them.  I  vas 
therefore  without  misgivings  on  that  score,  and  indeed  my  mind 
was  for  the  moment  otherwise  occupied.  No  doubt,  as  Miss 
Spinks  said,  I  had  talked  cleverly  of  otter-hunting  at  the  dance, 
and  her  absolute  ignorance  of  the  subject  had  perhaps  tended  to 
magnify  my  knowledge.  But  it  was  nevertheless  true  that  I  had 
never  hitherto  seen  otter-hounds  at  work,  and  my  wisdom  was 
entirely  derived  from  the  pages  of  the  Fields  and  from  after-dinner 
accounts  of  great  runs  detailed  by  our  neighbouring  squires.  It 
was  therefore  essential  that  I  should  keep  my  eyes  and  memory 
on  the  alert,  and  should  manage  to  remove  my  fair  companion  as 
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mucli  as  possible  beyond  ear-sbot  of  our  better-informed  neigh- 
bours, lest  she  should  ask  questions  calculated  to  expose  my 
ignorance.  This  explanation,  though  humiliating,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  make,  so  as  to  answer  the  charges  of  isolating  Miss 
Spinks  and  avoiding  the  rest  of  the  field,  which  have,  I  under- 
stand, been  whispered  against  me  by  the  D'Arcy  Domville 
faction. 

There  was  a  general  move  to  the  cross-roads,  where  stands  the 
Penton  Bridge  Hotel,  a  small  roadside  inn,  to  which  a  meet  of  the 
otter-hounds  brings  a  welcome  flash  of  custom  and  notoriety. 
Here  we  fell  in  with  the  equestrian  contingent  and  a  score  or  so 
of  carriage  folk,  who  had  driven  over  to  attend  the  meet.  I 
could  not  help  noticing  one  or  two  curious  glances  bestowed  by 
my  lady  friends  on  my  companion  as  I  exchanged  greetings  with 
them.  Some  of  those  present  had  seen  her  at  Mrs.  Brown's  dance, 
and  among  these  Miss  Fortescue,  a  merry  pleasant  girl  and  a 
noted  pedestrian  in  our  small  circle,  was  pleased  to  rally  me  on 
my  appearance  in  the  role  of  squire  of  dames.  I  hastened  to  ex- 
plain that  curiosity  to  see  the  hounds,  with  a  view  to  her  forth- 
coming novel,  was  the  sole  cause  of  Miss  Spinks'  presence,  hoping 
that  Miss  Fortescue  would  circulate  this  explanation,  and  with- 
drew as  speedily  as  possible  with  my  companion  to  a  position  of 
comparative  obscurity. 

Presently,  with  a  rush  and  a  scramble,  the  pack  issued  from  an 
outhouse,  in  which  they  had  spent  an  hour  in  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, and  as  they  plunged  pell-mell  among  the  crowd.  Miss 
Spinks  gave  a  little  shriek  and  clung  to  my  arm. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Hastie  I  what  horrible  creatures !     Will  they  bite  ? ' 
I  hastened  to  reassure  her,  and  freeing  my  arm  patted  one  of 

the  dogs  on  the  head,  and  induced  her  to  do  the  same.  She  put 
a  hand  timidly  on  the  animal's  shaggy  ears,  instantly  withdrawing 
it  again,  and  exclaiming : — 

*  What  curious  dogs  !  Are  otter-hounds  always  like  that  ?  I 
thought  hounds  were  nice,  smooth,  brown-and-white  things,  such 
as  one  sees  in  hunting  pictures.' 

*  You  are  thinking  of  fox-hounds,'  said  I.  *  Otter-hounds  are 
naturally  rough-coated  to  protect  them  from  cold  in  the  water.' 

*  Oh !  do  they  go  into  the  water  ? ' 

^  Certainly,'  I  replied  gravely.     *  That  is  their  business  in  life.' 

*  And  where  is  the  otter  ? '  she  asked,  glancing  round  her. 

*  In  the  river,  I  hope,'  I  answered. 

*  But  don't  they  bring  it  in  a  cart,  like  the  deer  at  Windsor? ' 
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I  saw  Miss  Fortescne  looking  on  with  twinkling  eyes,  just  near 
enough  to  catch  the  drift  of  this  catechism,  and  hastened  to  save 
myself  from  further  questions  by  giving  a  low-voiced  lecture  on 
the  habitat  of  the  wild  otter,  so  far  as  my  recollections  of  natural 
history  would  help  me.  Then  to  my  great  relief  the  whips  called 
their  pack  together  and  led  the  way  to  the  bridge.  The  whole 
po88e  followed,  we  bringing  up  the  rear.  Five  minutes'  waUdng 
brought  us  to  the  spot,  where  the  Penn  rushes  swiftly  though  a 
single  span  of  masonry,  to  widen  out  again  a  few  yards  lower  down 
into  a  sober,  well-conducted  trout  stream,  with  pools  and  stickles 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  keenest  angler. 

The  word  was  given,  *  Up  stream,'  and  the  red  coats  of  the 
master  and  his  satellites  vanished  through  a  gateway  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  road.  A  moment  more,  and  a  series  of  heavy 
splashes  announced  that  the  pack  had  taken  the  water,  and  a 
general  exodus  of  pedestrians  followed.  I  lingered  till  only  the 
carriage  folk  remained  on  the  bridge  to  watch  the  hounds  out  of 
sight.  Then  turning  to  Miss  Spinks,  I  said,  holding  out  my 
hand: 

^  You  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  a  train,  and  when  the 
hounds  disappear  you  have  only  a  few  yards  to  walk  to  the  station, 
so  you  will  excuse  my  not  waiting  to  escort  you.* 

She  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  astonishment,  and  replied : 

*  I  thought  you  were  going  to  follow  the  hounds.* 

*  So  I  am,'  I  answered. 

*  But  I'm  going  too.    You  said  you  would  take  charge  of  mc.' 
^  But,  Miss  Spinks,'  I  remonstrated, '  you  don't  intend  to  go  in 

that  dress  ?    You  will  be  wet  through  in  five  minutes.* 

^  Of  course  I  mean  to  go,'  she  retorted,  half  tearfully.  <  What 
does  my  dress  matter? ' 

*  But  your  shoes,'  I  added.  ^  They  would  not  last  through  half 
a  mile  of  wet  grass  and  ploughed  fields.' 

*  You  don't  want  to  take  me,'  she  exclaimed  petulantly,  *  and 
you're  making  excuses  to  get  rid  of  me.' 

*  Well,  if  you're  bent  on  going,  I  will  not  withdraw  my  promise,' 
I  replied,  unwilling  to  have  a.  scene.  *But  remember  that  I 
warned  you  of  the  inconvenience  you  might  expect.' 

She  said  no  more,  but  followed  me  through  the  gate  into  a 
pasture  knee-deep  in  rich  grass.  The  dew  had  been  heavy,  and 
at  every  step  my  boots  and  gaiters  brushed  a  glittering  shower  of 
drops  from  the  herbage.  The  first  half-dozen  yards  must  have 
soaked  the  scarlet  stockings  and  Parisian  shoes,  but  Miss  Spinks 
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made  no  sign,  and  plodded  resolutely  on.  The  hounds  had  got  a 
long  start,  and  we  had  to  walk  too  briskly  to  allow  of  conversa- 
tion,  but  after  crossing  a  couple  of  fields  we  got  sight  of  the 
sportsmen  grouped  in  the  far  comer  of  the  meadow,  while  a  chorus 
of  deep  notes  from  the  stream  betokened  the  discovery  of  scent. 
I  dropped  into  a  more  leisurely  pace,  and  Miss  Spinks,  coming  up 
with  me,  looked  up  in  my  face,  saying  in  plaintive  accents : 

*  Are  you  very  angry  with  me  ?  Aren't  you  going  to  talk  to 
me?' 

*  Angry  ?  Not  in  the  least,'  I  replied.    <  Why  should  I  be  ? ' 

*  I  thought  perhaps  you  didn't  want  my  company,'  she  mur- 
mured. 

^  If  you  are  not  afraid  to  risk  a  wet  skirt  or  a  sprained  ankle, 
I  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  escort  you.' 

*  But  my  ankles  are  very  strong,'  paid  she.     *  Don't  you  think 

BO?' 

They  were,  unquestionably,  but  I  thought  perhaps  I  had 
better  not  say  so,  so  I  changed  the  subject. 

*  There  must  be  scent  down  yonder.  You  see  they  are  all 
watching  the  hounds,  and  one  or  two  of  the  pack  are  giving 
tongue.' 

*  Giving  tongue ! '  she  echoed.  *  What  nice  sporting  ezpres-* 
sions  you  use !  You  must  be  quite  an  authority  on  sport,  aren't 
you?' 

*  Well,  hardly  an  authority,'  I  replied,  deprecatingly.  *  But 
one  cannot  live  in  the  country,  as  I  do,  without  knowing  some- 
thing  of  such  matters.' 

*  How  I  wish  I  lived  in  the  country  I '  said  she  with  a  sigh. 
*  Then,  perhaps,  you  would  help  me  with  my  new  novel.* 

'  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  that  if  I  can  be  of  any  use,'  I 
replied  gallantly. 

*  Oh,  will  you? '  she  cried.  *  Will  you  help  me  while  I  write  ? 
and  tell  me  what  to  say?  and  let  me  read  what  I  have  written  to 
you?' 

I  thought,  perhaps,  my  wife  would  hardly  approve  of  my 
giving  unqualified  assent  to  this  proposal,  so  I  only  said : 

*  I  am  flattered  that  you  should  value  my  opinion,  and  I  will 
call  some  day  to  hear  your  opening  chapters.' 

*  But  I  want  you  really  to  help  me,  when  I  am  writing,'  she 
said,  with  a  tinge  of  disappointment  in  her  tone. 

*  Well,  we  will  see  whether  Mrs.  Brown  can  suggest  a  plan,'  I 
replied,  and  further  debate  was  postponed  by  our  reaching  the 
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rest  of  the  party.  Once  more  I  caught  Miss  Fortescue's  eye,  as 
she  glanced  with  surprise  and  amusement  at  my  companion'f; 
dress.  Following  the  direction  of  her  glance,  I  saw  that  the 
flimsy  print  was  hanging  in  limp  attenuated  folds,  mnd-etained 
and  clinging  closely  to  the  wearer's  extremities,  while  the  scarlet 
stockings  were  reduced  to  a  deep  blood-red,  toning  down  to  black, 
where  the  varnish  from  the  botti/nea  had  run  and  soaked  into  their 
texture.  In  short,  iliss  Spinks  was  neither  a  spruce  nor  an  in- 
teresting figure,  and  her  costume,  compared  with  Miss  Fortesciie's 
neat  kilted  dark-grey  skirt,  and  strong,  shapely  walking-boot?, 
did  not  show  to  advantage.  Of  this  Mrs.  D'Arcy  Domville  iras 
also  clearly  cognisant,  and  I  could  see  the  malicious  delight  vitli 
which  she  attracted  Captain  Heavitree's  notice  to  the  contrast, 
doubtless  considering  that  she  too  profited  by  the  presence  of  such 
a  foil.  It  was  therefore  a  relief  to  one  at  least  of  the  party  vhen 
the  hounds  failed  to  find  the  otter  at  home,  and  the  word  vas 
given  to  push  forward. 

*  What ! '  cried  Miss  Spinks,  *are^they  really  going  fertier?' 

*  Probably  for  some  hours  to  come,'  I  replied,  perhaps  with  a 
hope  that  she  might  have  had  enough  and  be  willing  to  tTun 
back  alone.  But  no !  A  moment's  hesitation  was  followed  by  an 
heroic  resolve  to  see  it  out ;  and  Miss  Spinks,  moving  with  rather 
less  elasticity  than  before,  was  again  at  my  side.  Another 
hundred  yards,  during  which  we  were  steadily  falling  into  the 
rear,  brought  us  to  the  first  serious  obstacle  to  our  progress.  It 
was  a  stout  rail  fence,  four  bars  high,  but  presenting  no  diflBcnlty 
to  experienced  climbers  like  Miss  Fortescue. 

Miss  Spinks  approached  it  slowly,  watched  me  ascend  and 
descend,  and  then  solemnly  avowed  her  inability  to  get  over  it. 

*  Oh,  I  couldn't !  I  know  I  couldn't  1  I  should  fall  and  be 
killed !     I  know  I  should !     Oh,  Mr.  Hastie,  what  am  I  to  do  ?' 

*  Could  you  get  through  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  Oh,  I'll  try.  But  I  never  did  such  a  thing  before,  and  I 
know  I  can't.' 

I  hardly  fancied  she  could,  but  I  little  knew  what  I  was  to 
expect. 

Miss  Spinks  eyed  the  fence,  as  if  measuring  the  spaces  between 
the  bars.  Then  choosing  her  spot,  she  called  me  to  her  assist- 
ance. I  went,  not  knowing  quite  how  I  was  to  help,  and  vas 
beyond  measure  astonished  to  see  her  stoop  down  and  thrust  her 
head  and  shoulders  between  the  bars,  apparently  with  the  notion 
of  bringing  her  body  after  them,  more  quadrwpeAuw^    The 
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want  of  fore-legs  seemed,  however,  to  militate  against  the  success 
of  this  plan,  and  again  withdrawing  her  head  she  stood  upright, 
and  exclaimed : 

*I  can't  do  it.  I  told  you  I  couldn't.  And  you  don't  help 
me  a  bit.' 

I  struggled  to  be  grave,  and  mildly  hinted  that  she  would  find 
it  easier  if  she  put  one  foot  through  first. 

*  Do  you  think  so  ? '  she  cried ;  and  then  with  a  sudden  acces- 
sion of  maiden  modesty,  added,  *  But  you  must  turn  and  look  the 
other  way — you  really  must.' 

I  obeyed,  and  a  momentary  silence  ensued.    Then  came  a  cry. 

<  Oh,  Mr.  Hastie,  help  !    I  am  caught  fast  and  I  can't  get  out.' 

I  turned  to  behold  a  moving  spectacle.  One  robust  extremity 
was  planted  on  my  side  of  the  fence.  The  other  was  waving  in 
the  air  on  the  far  side,  apparently  seeking  a  'pied  a  terre.  The 
owner  lay  prone  along  the  second  rail,  her  body  firmly  wedged 
between  the  bars,  her  hat  crushed,  her  face  crimson  with  exertion. 
I  rushed  to  the  rescue,  but  my  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  To  pull 
her  through  was  impossible.  I  must,  therefore,  push  her  back. 
The  operation  was  delicate,  but  it  must  be  performed.  Hastily 
glancing  round  to  be  sure  that  there  were  no  spectators,  I  applied 
a  steady  pressure  to  the  helpless  figure.  It  resisted  my  efforts,  and 
I  was  compelled  to  increase  the  force.  Suddenly  the  resistance 
gave  way,  and  with  a  despairing  shriek  Miss  Spinks  rolled  over 
a  dishevelled  mass,  into  the  long  grass  on  the  far  side  of  the  fence. 

I  clambered  over  and  was  at  her  side  before  she  could  rise. 
She  slowly  assumed  a  sitting  posture,  her  dilapidated  hat  tilted 
jauntily  over  one  eye,  her  hair  loose,  her  garments  dyed  with  lichen 
and  mould  from  the  rails.  I  expressed  a  hope  that  she  was  not 
hurt. 

*Only  shaken  a  little,'  she  replied  dolefully,  rising  and 
tottering  to  the  fence. 

*  Do  you  think  you  will  be  fit  to  walk  back  to  the  station  ? '  I 
inquired,  feeling  concerned  for  her  sorry  plight. 

She  gave  me  a  look  of  mingled  pathos  and  reproach. 

*  The  station ! '  she  echoed.  *  How  can  you  be  so  unkind  ?  You 
promised  to  take  me,  and  you  have  been  trying  ever  since  to  get 
rid  of  me.' 

This  was  hardly  fair,  but  it  was  no  time  to  argue.  I  merely 
asked,  *  Do  you  mean  to  go  on,  then  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  do,'  she  replied,  ^  and  if  you  had  let  me  get  over 
this  place  at  first  we  should  have  been  with  the  others  by  now. 
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*  Really,  Miss  Spinks/  I  remonstrated,  *  I  think  you  were  the 
one  to  insist  that  you  couldn't  get  over  it/ 

'  Oh,  but  I  W'iJX^  she  cried  petulantly ;  and  then  added,  sweetly, 
as  if  \o  make  amends,  *  and  you'll  help  me  over,  won't  you  ?  * 

*  If  you  wish  it,'  I  answered.  *  Only  show  me  exactly  what  Ijo 
do,  and  then  we  shall  be  all  right.' 

^  Then  you  must  get  over  first.'  I  did  so,  *  And  now  take 
both  my  hands.'  I  obeyed,  and  she  laboriously  climbed  to  the 
third  bar.     *  And  now  lift  me  down.' 

It  was  more  than  I  had  bargained  for,  but  it  bad  to  be  done. 
I  seized  her  by  the  waist ;  she  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and 
gave  a  spasmodic  jump  to  clear  the  top  bar.  Preserving  my 
equilibrium  by  a  mighty  eflfort,  I  staggered  back  a  step,  deposited 
her  on  her  feet,  and  turned  to  see — Captain  Heavitree  and  Mrs. 
D'Arcy  Domville,  watching  the  whole  proceeding  from  the  gate  at  \ 
the  opposite  side  of  the  field.  How  long  they  had  been  there  I 
knew  not,  but  that  they  had  witnessed  the  whole  of  the  closing 
scene  was  clear  from  the  innocent  expression  of  the  lady's  &ce,  as 
she  exclaimed,  on  our  approach : 

*  How  far  behind  you  are,  Mr.  Hastie !  Captain  Heavitree  and 
I  are  resting  here  before  going  home,  for  I  find  I  am  not  so  good 
at  rough  walking  and  climbing  as  some  people.'  This  with  a 
giggle,  and  a  glance  at  the  Captain  for  approval. 

^Haw!  hounds  gone  on  dooce  of  a  pace,  haw!'  said  he. 
*  Won't  catch  them  this  side  of  the  cover  unless  you  make  more 
running,  haw ! '  and  turned  to  continue  his  improving  conversation. 

I  longed  to  know  how  much  they  had  seen  of  the  fence  episode, 
but  would  not  appear  curious,  so  we  hastened  on  as  rapidly  as 
Miss  Spinks'  clinging  skirts  would  allow.  But  we  could  catch 
neither  sight  nor  sound  of  the  field,  and  after  half  a  mile  of  pur- 
suit I  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  overtaking  them  before  they 
reached  the  cover  aforesaid.  This  was  a  well-grown  wood,  witt 
dense  undergrowth,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  rising  abruptly  from 
tlie  water's  edge.  The  only  way  to  get  through  it  was  to  strike 
upwards,  making  one's  own  path,  towards  a  gate  somewhere  on  the 
far  side,  leading  into  the  fields  beyond,  where  the  ground  again 
became  fairly  level. 

Miss  Spinks  struggled  on,  despite  growing  fatigue  and  the 
agonies  of  tight  shoes,  to  the  entrance  of  the  wood.  There  we 
stopped  to  listen,  but  there  was  not  the  echo  of  a  voice  or  the 
rustle  of  a  leaf  to  tell  of  the  passage  of  men  or  hounds.  Miss 
Spinks  was  a  picture  of  despair,  yet  not  a  hint  did  she  give  of 
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willingness  to  turn  back,  and  my  suggestions  had  hitherto  been 
80  coldly  received  that  I  was  resolved  to  let  her  choose  her  own 
time  for  abandoning  the  chase. 

*  Where  can  they  be  gone  ?  '  she  cried.  *  Can't  you  shout  to 
them?' 

I  raised  my  voice  in  a  wild  holloa.  The  echoes  took  it  up, 
died  away,  and  there  was  no  response. 

^Is  there  no  place  from  which  we  can  see  farther  up  the 
river  ?  *  she  asked. 

*  Not  until  we  get  through  the  cover,'  I  replied. 
<Howfaristhat?' 

*  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  as  the  crow  flies,'  I  answered  ;  ^  but 
there  is  no  path,  and  we  must  make  our  own  way*' 

She  looked  a  little  aghast,  and  my  hopes  rose,  but  only  to  be 
dashed  again  by  the  lachrymose  rejoinder : 

*  And  this  is  all  you  have  shown  me,  after  all  your  talk  about 
the  pleasures  of  otter-hunting.' 

I  mentally  registered  a  vow  that  never  again  would  I  talk  of 
sport  with  a  woman.  Outwardly  I  assumed  my  blandest  air, 
saying : 

*  It  is  hardly  my  fault  that  you  have  not  seen  more,  but  if 
you  are  anxious  to  try  again,  I  am  quite  ready  to  go  on.' 

*  Now  you're  angry  with  me  again,'  she  whimpered.  *  I  can't 
help  not  being  able  to  climb  and  jump  fences.  I  daresay,  if  I 
were  that  Miss  Fortescue,  you  would  not  mind  having  me  with 
you.' 

Confound  the  woman  I  what  was  Miss  Fortescue  to  me,  or  I 
to  Miss  Fortescue,  that  her  name  should  be  dragged  into  the 
matter  ?  I  felt  my  temper  rising,  but  controlling  it  as  best  I 
could,  I  said : 

*  We  are  merely  losing  time  here.  If  we  are  going  on,  let  us 
go ;  if  not,  let  us  turn  back  at  once.' 

*/ don't  want  to  turn  back,'  she  retorted.  *If  you  would 
only  be  as  kind  as  you  were  last  night,  I  should  like  to  go  on.' 

I  opened  the  gate  and  led  the  way  through  the  brambles  and 
underwood.  Miss  Spinks  followed  in  melancholy  silence.  Pre- 
sently the  passage  on  the  level  became  impossible,  and  I  was 
forced  to  turn  up  the  steep  hill-side,  trampling  down  the  briars 
as  I  went,  to  ease  the  way  for  my  companion.  A  few  seconds  later 
I  missed  the  flap-flap  of  her  wet  skirts  behind  me,  and  turned  to 
investigate.  She  was  standing  in  an  attitude  of  hopeless  dejec- 
tion in  my  ejrtemporised  path,  apparently  incapable  of  proceeding. 
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*  If  you  really  cared  to  have  me  with  you,  you  would  haye 
offered  to  help  me  up  here,'  she  gasped. 

I  returned,  and  holding  out  the  crook  of  my  stick,  said 
quietly : 

*  If  you  will  take  hold  of  that,  I  will  do  my  best.' 

She  grasped  it,  and  I  proceeded  slowly,  towing  her  along,  aiid 
fervently  wishing  that  the  way  were  less  steep  or  she  less  heavj. 
Suddenly  the  tension  relaxed,  there  was  a  low  wail,  the  soond  of 
a  heavy  fall,  and  Miss  Spinks  had  ^  gone  to  ground.'  I  was  at  her 
side  in  an  instant. 

*  What  has  happened  ? '  I  cried  in  alarm.  *  You  are  bU 
hurt?' 

There  was  no  reply.  Miss  Spinks  sat  huddled  together  in 
an  inelegant  mass,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  a  very  nine- 
teenth-century Niobe,  in  limpness  of  drapery  and  copiousness 
of  tears.  I  was  at  my  wits'  end  what  to  do.  Consequently  I  did— 
nothing. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  some  minutes,  but  at  length, 
seeming  to  get  the  better  of  her  paroxysm  of  weeping,  she  sobbed 
forth  : 

*  Oh  dear — oh  dear !  I  didn't  (sob)  think  you  could  be  so 
cruel  (half-a-dozen  sobs).  You've  brought  me  here  (sob)  and 
now  you  won't  even  speak  to  me  (sob,  sob,  sob).  And  now  you'd 
better  go  on  and  leave  me  here  alone  to  die!  Boo-hoo! 
boo-hoo ! ' 

This  was  more  than  human  reason  could  stand.  I  took  her 
by  the  arm,  drew  her  hands  from  her  face,  and  said  in  my  sternest 
accents : 

*  Listen  to  me,  Miss  Spinks.  You  are  making  a  fool  of  your- 
self. Now,  either  get  up  at  once  and  cease  this  nonsense,  or  I 
must  leave  you  here  to  get  home  as  you  can.' 

My  resolute  attitude  had  an  instantaneous  effect.  Miss  Spinks 
dried  her  eyes,  rose  to  her  feet,  and  said  humbly : 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Hastie,  I'm  very  sorry  I  was  so  foolish.  I  won't 
cry  again,  but  I  thought,  as  you  wouldn't  talk  to  me,  that  you  w^e 
tired  of  my  society,  and  wished  I  had  never  come.' 

I  could  neither  deny  nor  confess  the  truth  of  this  surmise^  so 
I  held  my  peace.  We  resumed  our  former  positions  relatively 
to  my  stick  and  to  one  another,  and  proceeded  on  our  way,  I,  like 
Spenser's  hero,  *  feigning  semely  merth,'  and  she  *  coy  locoes.' 
Miss  Spinks  grew  more  cheerful,  and  ten  minutes'  rough  walking 
brought  us  to  the  farther  gate. 
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Arrived  there,  I  looked  np  stream  for  the  sportsmen.  There 
was  not  a  sign  of  them.  Then  for  the  first  time  I  recollected 
that,  just  above  the  entrance  to  the  cover,  the  river  branched  oflF  at 
a  fork,  crossed  by  a  plank  bridge ;  and  it  flashed  upon  me  that 
the  otter-hunters  had  taken  the  farther  branch.  I  suggested  this 
solution  to  my  companion,  who  received  it  with  blank  dismay. 

*  How  are  we  to  get  to  them  ? '  she  asked ;  *  not  back  through 
the  wood  again,  surely  ? ' 

*  We  can  go  out  to  the  middle  of  this  field,'  I  said,  *  and  from 
there  we  can  see  the  other  branch,  and  judge  whether  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  try  to  overtake  them.' 

She  consented,  and  we  pushed  forward.  The  field  sloped  more 
gently  than  the  wood,  and  left  a  narrow  level  space  at  the  edge 
of  the  stream,  which  here  swept  round  the  foot  of  the  hill.  This 
level  space  was  railed  off,  and  had  a  gate  at  one  point,  behind 
which  a  single  plank  laid  across  the  river  gave  access  to  the  tongue 
of  land  between  the  two  branches.  As  we  got  farther  out,  and 
could  command  a  view  clear  of  the  wood,  the  glint  of  a  red  coat 
on  the  fer  side  of  the  valley  proved  my  theory  correct.  I  pointed 
this  fact  out  to  Miss  Spinks,  and  she  owned  at  last  that  pursuit 
was  hopeless.  At  the  same  time  I  noticed  that,  by  crossing  the 
stream  and  going  down  the  right  bank  on  our  return  journey,  we 
could  recross  by  the  bridge  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  and 
so  avoid  scrambling  through  the  cover.  My  companion  gladly 
agreed  to  this  plan,  owning  that  she  was  tired,  and  even  express- 
ing doubts  of  her  power  of  reaching  the  station  on  foot.  I 
gallantly  offered  my  stick,  but  Miss  Spinks,  whose  temper  had  quite 
recovered  its  balance,  with  a  timid  glance  and  slight  hesitation, 
suggested : 

*  I  believe  I  could  get  on  better,  if  you  would  not  think  me 
very  bold,  by  taking  your  arm.' 

I  could  not  refuse,  and  in  another  moment  was  supporting  the 
greater  part  of  her  weight  in  the  descent  of  the  grassy  slope,  an 
arrangement  to  which,  from  the  complacent  expression  of  her  face, 
she  appeared  to  find  no  drawbacks. 

But  her  happiness  was  destined  to  be  shortlived.  A  terrific 
bellow,  which  woke  the  echoes  of  the  wood,  caused  her  suddenly 
to  grip  my  arm  with  painful  tightness,  and  me  to  face  about 
apprehensively.  Fifty  yards  off,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  stood 
a  fine  young  bull.    Miss  Spinks  uttered  a  shriek  of  terror. 

*  Oh  save  me !  save  me  I '  she  ejaculated  ;  *  we  shall  be  tossed, 
we  shall  be  killed.' 
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*  Be  quiet,'  I  shouted  sternly,  *  loose  my  arm,  and  keep  cooU 
Half  paralysed  with  fright,  she  obeyed. 

*  Now  walk  as  fast  as  you  can  towards  the  bridge.  Don't  nra, 
or  he  will  be  after  you.  I  will  keep  him  off  as  long  as  I  can 
When  you  get  near  the  gate  run  your  hardest.     Now  go! ' 

*And  leave  you? 'she  shrieked.  *  Leave  you  to  perish  ?  Oh 
never,  never  1 ' 

^  You  had  better  be  sensible  and  do  as  I  tell  you,'  I  replied 
briefly.  ^  Unless  you  wish  to  perish,  as  you  call  it  yourself,  yoo 
have  no  time  to  lose.     Now  start  at  once.     He's  coming!' 

The  last  words,  though  not  strictly  true,  had  the  desired 
effect.  She  looked  unutterable  things  at  me  and  set  off  at  a  rapid 
hobble  for  the  foot  of  the  hill.  I  meanwhile  kept  my  facetowud^ 
the  bull  and  was  retreating  in  good  order,  slipping  off  my  coat  to 
accelerate  my  flight  in  case  of  attack. 

The  bull  had  watched  our  proceedings  without  moving.  Nof 
he  gave  another  loud  roar,  charged  a  few  strides,  and  again  halted  I 
glanced  over  my  shoulder,  saw  that  Miss  Spinks  was  making  good 
way,  and  gave  her  an  encouraging  shout  while  continuing  my  ofa 
retrograde  movement.  The  bull  taking  my  shout  as  a  challenge, 
again  uttered  his  war-cry,  tossed  up  his  head  and  started  is 
pursuit. 

*  Bun !  Bun  for  your  life ! '  I  yelled,  suiting  my  own  action  to 
my  words  and  flinging  my  coat  tWldly  towards  the  pursuer.  Th? 
device  was  a  lucky  one.  He  stopped  a  moment  to  trample  and 
toss  the  coat,  and  allowed  me  to  put  a  few  yards  to  my  credit 
before  he  found  that  he  was  wasting  good  energy.  Then  vith  & 
spiurt  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  he  thundered  after  me.  Sranmot- 
ing  all  my  memories  of  the  science  of  sprint-racing,  I  tore  along, 
head  up,  chest  out,  elbows  squared.  But  my  boots  were  firightfoHy 
heavy,  my  wind  none  of  the  soundest,  and  the  thud  of  hoofs  grew 
rapidly  more  and  more  distinct,  the  snorting  of  the  purscer 
sounded  almost  at  my  ear.  I  threw  a  wild  glance  over  kj 
shoulder,  saw  his  head  lowered,  his  horns  at  fiill  charge,  another 

instant  and catching  my  foot  in  a  tufb  of  grass  I  fell  headlong, 

and  rolled  over  and  over,  hatless,  breathless,  almost  stunned,  ^ 
the  buU,  missing  me  by  a  miracle,  shot  past  my  prostrate  fom 
and  went  careering  oji  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Shriek  after  shriek  rent  the  air,  proceeding  from  the  lungs  of 
the  terrified  Miss  Spinks,  now  safely  ensconced  behind  the  rails  and 
gate.     Unintentionally  she  was  doing  the  wisest  thing  possible. ; 
The  screams  attracted  the  brute's  attention,  and,  forgetting  iMij 
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lie  rushed  ^blindly  in  her  direction,  only  to  find  an  impassable 
barrier  between  himself  and  his  wished-for  prey.  I,  meanwhile, 
scrambled  to  my  feet,  and,  taking  my  opportunity  while  his  back 
was  turned,  made  for  the  fence,  dragged  myself  over  it,  and  sank 
down  on  the  grass  beyond  in  utter  exhaustion. 

No  sooner  did  the  impressionable  damsel  see  me  in  safety, 
than,  rushing  to  the  spot,  she  proceeded  to  overwhelm  me  with 
her  gratitude. 

*  Oh  my  preserver !  my  noble  deliverer!  my  brave,  generous, 
fearless  hero !  tow  can  I  thank  you  ?  What  should  I  have  done 
without  you  ?  '  &c.  &c.  &c. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  bull  thought  of  this  touching  scene. 
I  can  only  say  that,  in  my  battered  condition,  a  less  vigorous 
cudgelling  with  epithets  would  have  been  more  to  my  taste.  But 
iMiss  Spinks  would  not  be  checked.  She  continued  to  wring  my 
hands,  and  to  torture  her  own  vocabulary,  and  I  felt  it  a  mercy 
that  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  faint  as  a  relief  to  her  over- 
charged feeUngs.  Fortunately  adoration,  even  at  the  hands  of 
the  &ir  sex,  is  a  luxuiy  apt  to  pall  on  both  adored  and  adorer. 
After  a  time  her  transports  moderated,  and  I  was  able  to  suggest  a 
fresh  start.  But  here  a  new  difficulty  presented  itself.  Miss 
Spinks  declared  herself  quite  too  nervous  to  think  of  crossing  the 
plank. 

I  allow  it  did  not  look  inviting.  Our  bank  was  about  six 
feet  above  the  stream,  the  other  almost  level  with  the  water's 
edge.  The  plank  therefore  sloped  pretty  sharply  from  our  side. 
It  had  no  hand-rail,  and  indeed  was  only  intended  to  give  access 
to  the  bull's  quarters  from  a  fiurmhouse  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
ofiF,  beyond  the  stream.  Moreover,  it  was  damp,  mossy,  and  there- 
fore slippery,  and  being  about  thirty  feet  long,  had  an  unpleasantly 
springy  motion  under  foot.  However,  it  was  our  only  exit,  so  I 
boldly  advanced  three  or  four  steps  to  convince  Miss  Spinks  of  its 
safety.     But  she  would  not  be  comforted. 

*  Oh  I  dear  Mr.  Hastie,  pray  don't  trust  your  life  to  that  plank. 
You'll  fall  off  and  be  drowned,  and  then  what  shall  /  do  ? ' 

*  Nonsense,'  I  replied  reassuringly.  ^  The  plank  is  quite  sound. 
You  need  only  be  steady  and  walk  slowly  to  be  perfectly  safe.' 

^  I  can't  do  it.     I  won't  attempt  it,'  she  cried. 

*  Then  would  you  prefer  to  race  the  bull  again  ?  '  I  asked  im- 
patiently. 

*0h)  don't  tease  me.  Don't  be  unkind.  Do  tell  me  what 
to  do.' 
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*  Let  me  help  you,'  said  I.    *  Take  my  hand  and  step  carefeDy.' 
She  took  two  short  steps ;  the  plank  vibrated  nnder  onrcom- 

bined  weight,  and  loosing  her  hold  she  returned  to  the  shore. 

*  I  daren't  do  it  that  way,'  she  said.     *  I  must  go  sideways.' 

*  Whatever  way  you  like,'  I  assented,  and  giving  her  my  rigbt 
hand  she  took  it  in  her  right,  and  we  started,  inelegantly  Unf- 
iling, crab-fashion,  along  the  plank.  Still  we  were  progregaing, 
and  appearances  did  not  matter.  Half  the  distance  was  acconh 
plished,  and  I  was  already  congratulating  myself  on  the  conquest 
of  my  final  difficulty,  when — horribUe  dictu — that  accursed  tall, 
balked  of  his  prey,  raised  his  voice  in  one  last  prodigious  bellow. 
jViiss  Spinks  gave  a  heartrending  screech  and  a  violent  stait, 
which  communicated  itself  to  the  arm  by  which  I  was  supporting 
her.  I  felt  myself  wobbling,  swaying,  slipping,  made  a  super- 
human effort  to  recover  my  beilance,  overdid  it,  and  turned  a  leek 
somersault  into  the  shining  depths  beneath. 

Grasping,  blinded,  and  half  choked  by  my  sudden  immersion,  I 
rose  to  the  surface,  felt  ground  under  my  feet,  and  was  struggling 
into  an  upright  position,  when  lo !  a  vision  of  whirling  arms, 
a  sensation  of  a  heavy  body  rushing  through  the  air,  a  cnsh 
which  showed  me  countless  constellations,  I  was  seized  firmly  bj 
the  hair,  enveloped  in  a  bewildering  cloud  of  drapery,  suddenly 
and  violently  reimmersed,  and  Miss  Spinks  and  I  were  locked  in 
a  deadly  grapple  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Luckily  the  depti 
was  not  great,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  I  regained  my  footing. 
Miss  Spinks,  still  clutching  my  locks,  was  dragged  up  with  me, 
and  being  unable  to  detach  her  hold  I  was  forced  to  carry  her 
ashore. 

Eestored  to  terra  firma^  she  relaxed  her  grip,  and  anldnf 
down  on  the  bank,  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  satisfaction,  she  mur- 
mured : 

*  Oh,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  saved  you  I  * 

*  You  have  done  what  ? '  I  cried,  maddened  by  the  pain  in  my 
scalp  and  the  unnecessary  extra  ducking  I  had  undergone. 

*  Saved  your  life,'  she  repeated  ecstatically.  *  I  saw  you  were 
drowning,  and  flew  to  your  rescue.  If  I  had  not  caught  your  hair 
as. you  sank  you  would  have  been — oh-h-h ! ' 

I  could  not  laugh,  or  even  speak.  I  merely  stared  blankly  - 
the  dripping  Naiad,  and  feebly  wondered  which  of  us  was  insane. 
She  had  closed  her  eyes,  and  lay  smiling  sweetly  to  herself,  obli- 
vious of  everything  but  her  heroism.  The  situation  n^as  romantic, 
but  not  practical ;  and,  much  as  it  grieved  me  to  break  the  q^ 
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I  was  forced  at  last  prosaically  to  suggest  that  we  were  catching 
cold. 

She  languidly  opened  her  eyes,  and,  again  snodling,  renoarked : 

<  Mr.  Hastie,  I'm  going  to  faint,'  and  did  so. 

If  at  this  juncture  I  was  betrayed  into  an  unparliamentary 
expression,  it  was  surely  a  case  in  which  Uncle  Toby's  recording 
angel  should  spare  a  tear.  I  helplessly  felt  for  the  place  where 
my  coat-pocket,  and  in  it  my  flask,  should  have  been,  but  the  bull 
had  omitted  to  return  my  property,  and  even  for  Miss  Spinks' 
sake  I  was  not  prepared  to  encounter  him  again.  I  had  no  burnt 
feathers,  and  the  cold-water  cure  in  my  patient's  present  con- 
dition would  have  been  ^  coals  to  Newcastle.'  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  carry  the  senseless  form  of  my  companion  to  the 
farmhouse,  a  distance  of  quite  two  hundred  yards,  and  there  beg 
assistance. 

Now,  where  in  a  novel  or  picture  the  hero  *  bears  the  inanimate 
fair  one  tenderly  in  his  arms,  her  head  resting  on  his  shoulder, 
her  golden  hair  brushing  his  cheek,'  he  seems  to  do  it  with  con- 
summate ease,  and  even  to  find  pleasure  in  the  task.  But  ex- 
perience tells  me  that  such  descriptions  are  a  highly-coloured 
fantasy.  There  are  few  things  less  easy  of  transportation  than  a 
healthy,  vigorous  maiden,  even  when  she  is  a  consenting  party, 
and  when  one  is  so  affected  towards  her  that  the  merest  touch 
gives  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  the  nerves.  But  the  diflficulty  is 
infinitely  magnified  when  the  maiden  is  mere  dead  weight,  is  on 
the  shady  side  of  thirty,  has  a  tendency  to  bones,  and  is  habited 
in  dank  clinging  raiment  which  exudes  water  like  a  sponge.  No 
matter  how  I  took  up  Miss  Spinks,  she  showed  most  embarrassing 
symptoms  of  folding  up.  If  I  clasped  her  waist  her  head  and 
hands  at  once  became  entangled  with  her  feet.  If  I  passed  my 
arms  under  her  recumbent  form  her  limp  extremities  caused  the 
weighty  body  to  slip  between  its  supports  and  she  returned  to 
mother  earth.  Finally  a  happy  solution  occurred  to  me.  I  hung 
her  head  and  arms  over  my  left  shoulder,  embraced  her  knees, 
and  so,  at  the  risk  of  asphyxiating  her,  set  off  at  a  double  for  the 
farmhouse. 

But  the  pace  was  too  good  to  last.  The  trot  became  a  walk, 
the  walk  degenerated  into  a  stagger,  and  at  last,  fifty  yards  from 
the  gate,  I  had  just  strength  to  lay  down  my  burden  and  subside. 
At  this  instant  the  garden  gate  opened,  and  a  stout  elderly  female 
appeared  on  the  scene.  I  shouted.  She  turned,  and  took  in  the 
purport  of  my  appeal  and  hastened  to  the  spot. 
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Curiously  enough,  at  this  moment  Miss  Spinks  eliuddeRd^ 
opened  her  eyes,  closed  them  again,  and  exclaimed  wildly : 

*  Oh,  where  am  I  ?  where  is  he  ?  what  has  happened  ?  ' 

*  Come,  my  deary,'  cried  the  old  lady  soothingly.  *  DoniVe 
be  frighted.     The  gentleman's  all  safe.' 

Miss  Spinks  took  comfort,  sat  up,  and  rubbed  her  eyes.  Her 
new  friend  took  her  hand  and  raised  her  to  her  feet^  saying : 

*  Now  do'ee  jump  up  and  come  along  o*  me.  Yon'U  catci 
your  death  sitting  about  in  these  wet  things.' 

Miss  Spinks  seemed  to  realise  this  fact,  and,  supported  on  tmt 
side  by  the  farmeress  and  on  the  other  by  myself,  she  made  a  veij 
good  essay  to  walk  to  the  house.  On  the  way  I  sketched  tk 
accident  which  had  led  to  our  present  plight,  but  conld  not  hdp 
noticing  that  my  mention  of  the  fainting  fit  caused  the  anciait 
dame  to  look  sceptically  at  her  charge,  while  a  suspician  cf 
heightened  colour  showed  itself  in  Miss  Spinks'  cheeks. 

Arrived  at  the  farm,  the  good  housewife  took  Miss  Spinks  at 
once  to  the  upper  regions,  and,  shortly  returning,  brought  me  c 
outfit  of  her  husband's,  and  gave  me  permission  to  make  my  toflet 
by  the  kitchen  fire — an  oflFer  I  gladly  accepted.  In  ten  minuter 
I  was  rigged  out  in  Farmer  Blizard's  Sunday-best  suit  of  broad- 
doth,  with  the  waist  buttons  somewhere  about  my  hip-joints,  and 
a  waistcoat  which  would  have  made  me  an  ulster.  Thus  attirei 
I  sallied  forth,  to  find  that  the  good  soul  had  already  sent  a 
labourer,  who  was  on  speaking  terms  with  the  bull,  to  reclaim  mj 
coat  and  hat,  and  on  his  return  Mrs.  Blizard  took  the  former  for 
needful  repairs,  while  I  availed  myself  of  my  recovered  pipe  and 
pouch  to  woo  consolation  in  the  form  of  the  nymph  Xieotiana. 

Even  a  pipe  has  its  limits,  and  at  length  courtesy  compelled 
me  to  knock  out  the  ashes  and  return  indoors  to  inquire  after  mj 
companion.  Our  hostess  met  me  in  the  porch  with  a  beamisg 
expression  of  intelligence  and  maternal  interest,  which  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  account  for,  and,  ushering  me  into  the  best  parlour,  where 
a  bright  fire  had  been  kindled  in  our  honour,  closed  the  door,  and 
left  me  Ute^tite  with  Miss  Spinks.  The  ample  garments  in 
which  she  was  now  attired  hung  somewhat  loosely  upon  her,  and 
did  not  improve  her  appearance ;  but  I  felt  that  my  own  get-np 
was  unromantic,  and  forbore  to  be  critical.  We  partook  of  Mis. 
Blizard's  sherry  and  biscuits,  and  under  the  genial  influences  of 
fire  and  refreshments  I  felt  impelled  to  offer  slightly  equivocal 
thanks  for  the  good  intention  with  which  she  had  followed  me 
into  the  river.  She  modestly  accepted  my  compliments  on  h« 
presence  of  mind,  adding : 
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'I  have  often  wished  for  the  time  when  I  might  face  danger 
for  the  sake  of  another.  But  I  conld  not  have  done  so  for  every- 
body.' 

^  I  feel  flattered,  then,  that  you  should  make  an  exception  in 
my  favour.' 

*  Ah !  that  was  different,'  she  murmured.  *  I  owed  my  life  to 
you  already.  But  even  without  that  I  would  have  done  it  for 
you.' 

*  And  why  for  me  more  than  for  others  ? '  I  inquired  jestingly. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Hastie  ! '  she  went  on,  with  a  curious  irrelevance ; 
*  do  not  you  believe  in  electric  affinities  ?  Have  you  never  met 
with  a  kindred  spirit,  never  felt  a  perfect  sympathy  which  would 
impel  you  to  acts  of  heroism  beyond  your  own  control  ? ' 

Miss  Spinks  was  growing  sentimental,  not  to  say  hysterical. 
I  must  try  a  little  gentle  banter. 

*  The  kindred  spirit  would  have  to  be  a  very  potent  one  to 
enable  me  to  qualify  it  with  so  copious  a  dose  of  cold  water,'  I 
replied. 

The  remark  was  idiotic,  but  I  hoped  it  might  extinguish  her 
sentimentality.    Not  so;  she  ignoredit,  and  continued,  dreamily: 

*  Mine  has  been  a  cruelly  unsympathetic  life.  Pining  for  true 
appreciation,  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  the  cold  disfavour  of 
the  world.' 

*  Dear  me.  Miss  Spinks,'  said  I,  *  you  look  too  gloomily  on 
the  world  and  its  tastes.  Some  day  you  will  sing  a  different  tune 
when  you  figure  as  a  successful  novelist  and  poetess.' 

*  What  is  success  without  sympathy  ?  What  is  poetry  without 
Boul  ?  How  can  the  poetess  write  what  the  world  will  read,  when 
her  heart  is  a  blank,  her  feelings  a  subject  for  mockery  and  con- 
tempt ? ' 

*  But  there  must  be  some  who  can  appreciate  your  yearnings,' 
I  said  soothingly. 

*  SomeV  she  cried  contemptuously.  *It  is  not  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  common  herd  that  I  long  for.  There  must  be  one — 
oTie  heart  to  beat  in  unison  with  mine,  one  ear  into  which  I  can 
pour  my  hopes  and  my  aspirations,  one  mind  that  will  supply 
-with  its  abundance  what  my  poverty  wants,  one  arm  to  which  I 
can  cling  for  support  when  all  the  world  beside  neglects  me.' 

Talking  sentiment  in  a  farmhouse  parlour,  in  garments  the 
reverse  of  becoming,  and  amid  circumstances  the  reverse  of 
romantic,  I  felt  was  not  my  forte.  Yet  I  could  not  ridicule  her 
evidently  earnest  longings,  even  though  forced  tf  recognise  the 
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fact  that  she  was  hardly  the  being  to  inspire  tender  interesL  She 
evidently  expected  to  be  cheered,  so  I  answered,  in  my  lightest 
and  airiest  vein : 

^  Do  not  despair,  Miss  Spinks.  The  time  will  come,  and  tbe 
strong  arm  and  sympathetic  heart  will  doubtless  be  at  your  serrice. 

'  Some  day,  some  day,  some  day,  you  will  find  him/ 

hummed,  adapting  the  song  to  the  circumstances. 

*  Some  day ! '  she  echoed,  in  a  tragic  voice,  and  with  a  look 
which  reminded  me  of  Du  Maurier's  *  intense  '  young  ladies.  *  Oh, 
Mr.  Hastie,  I  have  found  him!  I  have  found  him  ! ' 

This  was  embarrassing.  I  had  no  desire  to  receive  Mus 
Spinks'  confidences  on  such  a  tender  subject,  but  I  coidd  not  think 
of  any  means  of  changing  the  conversation,  and  Miss  Spinks  sat 
for  a  moment  or  two  in  silent  rapture.  Then  suddenly  rising 
from  her  chair,  she  approached  me  where  I  stood  on  the  hearth- 
rug, raised  her  hands  in  a  supplicating  attitude,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  laying  them  on  the  sleeve  of  Mr.  Blizard's  Sunday  coat, 
when  a  violent  coughing  in  the  passage,  followed  by  prolonged 
rattling  of  the  latch,  caused  me  to  jump  backwards  into  a  vacant 
chair,  as  our  hostess  entered,  smiling,  to  announce  that  our  clothes 
were  now  quite  dry  and  ready  for  us.  I  seized  the  opportnnity  of 
escaping  further  confidences,  and,  without  regarding  a  sort  of  free- 
masonic  glance  of  intelligence  with  which  Mrs.  Blizard  honoured 
us  both,  hastened  from  the  room.  Miss  Spinks  retired  likewise; 
and  before  she  reappeared,  once  more  habited  in  the  print  frock 
and  scarlet  continuations,  I  had  bespoken  the  further  favour  of 
the  loan  of  Mr.  Blizard's  market  cart  to  convey  us  to  Penton  Eoad 
Station. 

I  handed  my  companion  to  the  front  seat  beside  the  driver, 
jumped  up  behind,  and,  bidding  our  hostess  a  hearty  farewell,  ve 
set  off.  The  road  was  rough,  the  cart- springs  stiff,  and  conversa- 
tion therefore  impossible.  Half  an  hour's  jolting  brought  us  to 
the  station,  where  luckily  a  train  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  and, 
ignoring  my  third-class  ticket,  I  followed  Miss  Spinks  into  a  first- 
class  compartment.  We  had  it  to  ourselves,  but  with  only  a  few 
miles  to  go  I  had  no  great  fear  of  any  further  embarrassing  secrets. 

Miss  Spinks  sat  facing  me  at  the  window,  and  I  therefore  stared 
steadily  at  the  landscape.     At  last  she  broke  the  silence : 

*  What  will  Mrs.  Brown  think  has  become  of  me  ?  ' 
The  same  thought  was  passing  through  my  own  mind. 

<  We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  our  absence,'  I 
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replied,  *  though  it  would  have  saved  us  some  ridicule  if  we  could 
have  suppressed  the  river  incident.' 

*  And  say  nothing  of  my  saving  your  life  ?  '  she  cried. 
I  smiled,  and  she  went  on : 

^  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  make  so  light  of  it.  I  was  more 
grateful  when  you  rescued  me.' 

*  I  did  not  mean  to  appear  ungrateful,  Miss  Spinks,  but ' 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Hastie,'  she  interrupted,  *  please  don't  call  me  Miss 
Spinks ;  it  sounds  so  formal  and  cold  after  all  we  have  gone  through 
together.     Won't  you  call  me  Leonora  ? '  she  added  tenderly. 

*  Keally,  Miss  Spinks,'  I  replied,  emphasising  the  name,  *  I 
think  that  would  be  taking  too  great  a  liberty.  What  would  my 
wife  say  ? ' 

*  Your  whxtt  ? '  she  shrieked. 

*  My  wife,' I  answered  quietly,  not  understanding  her  emotion. 
She  stared  stonily  at  me  for  a  moment.     Then  recovering  her 

tongue : 

*  Your  wife  I  You  have  a  wife  ?  And  you  never  told  me  of 
it  ? — and  you've  allowed  me  to  talk  as  I  have  to  you  ? — to  betray 
my  feelings  ? — to oh — h — h  ! !  ' 

Her  face  was  crimson,  her  hands  clenched,  her  eyes  darting 
fury,  her  attitude  suggestive  of  a  savage  onslaught  on  my  features. 

*  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ? '  I  asked,  wonderstruck. 

*  Oh,  you  wicked  man !  You  abandoned,  heartless,  deceiving 
villain  !  You  dare  to  tell  me  you  are  a  married  man,  when  you 
have  been  paying  me  attentions  all  day,  encouraging  me  to  tell 
you  my  secrets,  letting  me  save  your  worthless  life,  carrying  me 
about  in  your  arms  !  Oh,  if  I  had  only  strangled  you  when  you 
held  me  on  your  shoulder ! ' 

She  paused  for  breath ;  I  saw  my  opportunity  and  said  quietly, 
*  You  forget  that  you  were  imconscious  at  that  period.' 

*  Unconscious ! '  she  cried.  *  I  never  was  unconscious.'  Then 
seeing  the  force  of  the  admission,  she  gasped,  threw  herself  back 
in  the  seat  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  train  was  slackening  speed  ;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
I  laid  my  hand  on  her  arm  and  said  gravely : 

*  Miss  Spinks,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  there  should  have  been 
any  misunderstanding  in  this  matter.  Till  this  moment  I  have 
been  utterly  unconscious  of  any  such  betrayal  of  your  secrets  as 
you  speak  of,  and  I  am  willing  now  to  forget  them  all,  if  you  will 
dry  your  eyes  and  be  sensible.' 

She  pocketed  her  handkerchief  and  assumed  an  air  of  lofty 
dignity. 
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^  I  need  no  unconsciousness  on  your  part,  sir ;  I  regret  noti 
that  I  have  said ;  but  if  any  word  of  mine  has  suggested  to  pm 
vanity  that  you  are  otherwise  than  perfectly  indifferent  to  me,  the 
mistake  is  your  own.* 

*  So  be  it ! '  I  replied. 

The  train  stopped.  We  stepped  out,  Miss  Spinks  ignoring 
my  extended  hand. 

*  May  I  trouble  you  to  call  a  cab  for  me  ? '  she  said  coldly. 

I  did  so,  held  the  door  open  for  her,  gave  the  driver  his  in- 
structions, received  a  grand  bow  from  the  lady,  returned  it  vith 
my  best  air,  and  saw  her  start  for  the  Brown  abode.  Then  I 
walked  home. 

When  I  arrived,  Mrs.  D'Arcy  Domville  was  sitting  with  my 
wife. 

The  former  lady  expressed  surprise  at  my  tardy  appearance. 
The  latter  said  nothing. 

*  Miss  Fortescue  and  the  Hawtry  girls  got  back  hours  ago,' 
said  Mrs.  Domville,  ^  but  they  did  not  know  what  had  become  of 
you.' 

I  was  not  going  to  tell  my  story  to  her,  or  give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  gossiping  over  it,  so  I  withdrew  beyond  range  of  her 
cross-examination  by  going  upstairs  to  change. 

On  returning  I  found  my  wife  alone.  She  showed  no  curiosity 
and  gave  me  no  encouragement,  but  I  told  her  all  my  adventures, 
only  omitting  anything  that  could  possibly  compromise  Miss 
Spinks.     She  made  no  comments  whatever. 

On  the  following  day  Mrs.  Brown  called,  in  my  absence,  and 
was  closeted  with  my  wife  for  some  hours.  When  I  came  home 
my  wife  was  in  tears,  but  she  vouchsafed  no  explanation,  and 
refused  utterly  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Miss  Spinks. 

The  next  afternoon  I  called  and  asked  to  see  Mrs.  Brown. 

*  Not  at  home,  sir,'  was  the  maid's  reply. 

*  But  I  saw  Mrs.  Brown  at  the  window,'  I  exclaimed  in  astonish- 
ment. 

^  Please,  sir,  missus  has  this  moment  said  she's  not  at  home.' 

*  Is  Miss  Spinks  in  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Miss  Spinks  went  back  to  London  yesterday,  sir,*  was  the 
reply. 

I  turned  away,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  finding  Mrs.  Brown  at  home  when  I  have  called.  Nor  have  I 
ever  since  that  memorable  day  set  eyes  on  Miss  Spinks. 

Was  I  to  blame  ? 

Bernard  Hastie. 
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IT  is  the  beginning  of  June,  1885. 
What  a  contrast  is  there  between  this  spring  and  that  of 
ast  year !  Then,  May  and  June  were  bright,  soft,  balmy,  and,  if 
any  drawback  existed,  it  was  that  the  sun  was  rather  too  powerful 
for  comfort.  This  year  the  corresponding  days  have  been  cold, 
dismal,  dark,  and  depressing,  while  the  almost  ceaseless  north-east 
wind  set  ordinary  garments  at  defiance  and  demanded  the 
restoration  of  fur  caps  and  gloves  that  had  been  laid  aside  when 
the  month  of  spring  seemed  to  be  approaching.  Whether  the 
fault  lay  wholly  with  the  east  wind,  or  whether,  as  some  sages 
said,  the  abnormal  quantity  of  icebergs  and  ice-floes  ought  to 
bear  the  blame,  I  cannot  venture  to  say.  Be  the  cause  what  it 
will,  the  month  of  May  had  passed  before  we  could  fairly  realise 
that  winter  had  left  us. 

Suddenly,  in  the  first  days  of  June,  the  wind  shifted  from 
north  or  north-east  to  south-east,  and  we  seemed  to  leap  at  once 
from  winter  into  summer.  Before  two  days  had  passed,  the 
face  of  Nature  was  changed,  and  Kent  was  ablaze  with  flowers, 
and  melodious  with  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  hum  of  insect 
wings. 

It  so  happens  that  the  old  and  straggling  house  in  which  I 
live  is  built  of  brick,  and  has  one  side  facing  E.S.E.  I  wish  that 
the  builder  had  allowed  it  to  face  S.  without  the  very  objection- 
able E.  For,  if  there  be  one  thing  that  the  insects  hate,  it  is 
wind.  They  exceedingly  hate  an  east  wind,  and  as  long  as  the 
hard,  grey  north-east  wind  endures,  they  remain  at  home,  and 
can  scarcely  be  tempted  to  venture  abroad  even  by  the  delusive 
sunbeams. 

Much  of  the  wall  is  taken  up  by  a  greenhouse,  but  there  is  one 
little  piece  of  it,  about  fourteen  feet  in  length,  which  has  proved 
to  be  a  sort  of  happy  hunting-ground  since  the  sun  shone  upon  it. 
Being  an  old  wall,  it  is  full  of  nail-holes,  while  in  many  cases 
the  holes  have  become  confluent,  so  as  to  form  the  irregular 
caverns  in  which  so  many  insects  find  a  home.  The  mortar  seems 
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never  to  have  been  ^  pointed/  and  has  cmmbled  away  as  is  the 
fashion  of  most  mortar  after  the  Koman  epoch,  while  the  bricb 
themselves  are  in  many  places  as  full  of  air-holes  as  a  bakers 
loaf. 

The  walls  of  the  garden  are  of  flint,  but  I  find  that^  while  tbe 
brick  wall  is  pecidiarly  attractive  to  insects,  the  flint  walls  are 
almost  tenantless,  so  that  this  one  little  bit  of  '  scamped '  brick- 
work is  almost  the  only  part  that  is  worth  watching. 

Fortunately  for  my  purposes,  the  garden  had  been  totallj 
neglected  for  several  years  before  I  took  it,  so  that  a  grape  viae 
which  creeps  up  the  wall  has  not  been  nailed  over  it  in  thoge 
regular  formal  lines  which  delight  the  eye  of  the  profesdoiial 
gardener,  but  hangs  loosely  at  its  own  sweet  wdll,  leaving  laige 
patches  of  wall  totally  uncovered. 

Opposite  to  this  piece  of  wall  I  take  my  stand  at  the  beginimig 
of  June.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  a  long  stay  because  tk 
sun  does  not  exercise  sufficient  influence  upon  it  until  half-paat 
ten,  while  at  half-past  twelve  the  sun  passes  off  the  wall,  and  the 
winged  visitors  desert  it. 

Even  putting  the  wall  aside,  the  spot  is  a  very  pleasant  one. 
The  air  is  laden  with  the  perfume  of  many  flowers.  Xiong  hedg^ 
of  white  *  May '  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  fields  all  round  the 
house,  and  its  peculiar,  deUcate  scent  is  wafted  to  wondeifiil 
distances  on  the  soft  breeze.  The  wallflower  grows  in  abundance 
round  the  garden,  while  the  slender  lilac  branches  are  bowed  low 
under  their  weight  of  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  aromatic  odour  of 
the  elder  blossoms  forms  a  sort  of  solid  background  to  the  more 
ethereal  perfumes. 

The  eyes  are  gratified  as  well  as  the  nostrils. 

Besides  the  ordinary  garden  flowers,  the  laburnum  waves  its 
golden  tassels  in  the  wind.  The  chestnuts,  white  and  red,  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  blossom,  while  the  Bed  May  displays  a 
depth  and  brilliancy  of  colour  that  no  artist  can  hope  to  imitate. 
The  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees  are  one  mass  of  blossom,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  realised  their  inconceivable  beauty. 

Having  spent  all  the  years  of  early  childhood  in  a  garden,  and 
having  been  for  many  years  accustomed  to  see  the  Kentish 
orchards  in  full  bloom,  like  pink  and  white  snow-clouds  resting  oo 
the  branches,  I  was  familiar  with  every  kind  of  fruit  blossom,  and 
thought  that  I  had  little  to  learn  about  them.  But,  when  you 
stand  on  the  ground,  and  look  upwards  at  the  blossoms,  half  their 
beauty  is  lost.     The  patches  of  bright  sky  that  shine  through  the 
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boughs  dazzle  the  eyes,  while  the  petals  are  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  and  the  rich,  pearly  depth  of  their  colouring  becomes  pale 
and  etiolated. 

Now,  my  study  is  at  the  top  of  the  house,  *  alone  with  the 
stars,'  so  that  from  the  windows  I  can  look  down  upon  the  fruit 
trees  in  my  own  garden  and  in  that  of  my  neighbour.  When  the 
sun  shines  upon  the  billowy  masses  of  blossom,  the  effect  is 
beyond  all  powers  of  description.  The  background  is  formed  by 
the  green  grass  below,  and  atfords  a  repose  to  the  eyes  instead  of 
dazzling  them,  while  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  lieu  of  passing 
through  the  petals  to  the  eye,  are  reflected  from  them,  and  reveal 
such  harmonies  of  creamy  white,  soft  pink,  and  glowing  crimson, 
such  depths  of  translucent  and  subtly  varied  shadow,  that  the  eye 
becomes  almost  wearied  with  excess  of  beauty. 

While  looking  upon  this  scene,  I  could  not  but  recall  Mr. 
A.  B.  Wallace's  remarks  upon  the  flowers  of  tropical  and  temperate 
zones. 

He  says  that  the  most  erroneous  ideas  prevail  as  to  the 
^  brilliancy  of  colour,  the  bright  flowers  and  gorgeous  masses  of 
blossom  so  generally  considered  to  be  everywhere  present  in  the 
tropics.'  These  flowers  of  course  exist,  but  they  are  widely  scat- 
tered, while  many  inhabit  spots  where  they  can  scarcely  be  seen. 
*  In  vain  did  I  gaze  over  those  vast  walls  of  verdure,  among  the 
pendent  creepers  and  bushy  shrubs,  all  around  the  cascade,  on  the 
river's  bank,  or  in  the  deep  caverns  and  gloomy  fissures — not  one 
single  spot  of  bright  colour  could  be  seen,  not  one  single  tree,  or 
bush,  or  creeper,  bore  a  flower  suflBciently  conspicuous  to  form  an 
object  in  the  landscape.' 

Then,  after  pointing  out  that  the  gorgeous  flowers  with  which 
our  hothouses  are  filled  have  been  gathered  together  from  widely 
different  i)arts  of  the  world,  he  gives  the  following  summary  of 
his  vast  experience : — 

*  The  bright  colours  of  flowers  have  a  much  greater  influence 
on  the  general  aspect  of  nature  in  temperate  than  in  tropical 
climates.  During  twelve  years  spent  amid  the  grandest  tropical 
vegetation,  I  have  seen  nothing  comparable  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  our  landscapes  by  gorse,  broom,  heather,  wild  hyacinths, 
hawthorn,  purple  orchises,  and  buttercups.' 

No  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Wallace's  words  could  be 
found  than  is  furnished  by  the  scene  which  I  have  feebly  attempted 
to  describe.  Bishop  Boteler  said  of  the  strawberry,  that  God  might 
have  made  a  finer  fruit,  but  He  never  did.     So  it  may  be  said. 
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with  equal  truth,  that  God  might  have  made  a  more  lovely  seene, 
but  He  never  did. 

Let  it  be  enjoyed  while  it  lasts,  for  in  a  few  days  the  aaiDe 
genial  influence  which  has  called  all  these  glofFing  petals  into 
existence  will  dim  their  beauty,  loosen  their  hold  upon  the  plant, 
and  allow  them  to  be  shaken  o£f  by  the  first  wind  that  blows. 

The  ear  is  gratified  as  well  as  the  eye  and  nostril.  While 
standing  in  firont  of  the  garden  wall,  I  have  jotted  down  some  of 
the  birds  whose  songs  fill  the  air. 

Not  far  from  the  house  there  is  a  large  rookery,  so  that  tk 
ceaseless  cawing  is  subdued  into  a  sofk^  drowsy  murmur,  relieved 
every  now  and  then  by  the  louder  cry  of  a  straggler,  who  has 
been  out  on  a  foraging  expedition,  and  is  returmng  homewaids. 
Then,  the  occasional  exclamation  of  <  Jack '  above  our  heads  telb 
us  that  a  jackdaw  is  taking  a  solitary  excursion  after  the  manner 
of  his  kind,  and  has  been  startled  by  suddenly  discovering  our 
presence  in  the  garden.  I  have  often  wondered  what  the  rooks 
think  of  us,  of  whose  doings  they  enjoy  a  series  of  panoianiifi 
views  every  day  of  their  lives.  Perhaps  they  only  think  of  ns  2& 
noxious  beings  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible ;  and,  consideiing 
the  treatment  which  they  too  often  endure  from  us,  they  are  not 
very  far  wrong. 

The  blackbird  and  thrush  simply  swarm  in  the  garden.  I  ^ 
much  fear  that  their  chief  attraction  lies  in  the  cherry-trees,  oi 
which  the  garden  has  a  goodly  number,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of 
the  abundant  blossom,  I  do  not  fiEmcy  that  many  cherries  will  M 
to  the  lot  of  the  household.  As  to  the  former  bird,  its  rich,  flutj 
notes  are  seldom  silent,  and  from  earliest  dawn,  through  the  daj, 
and  far  into  the  night,  the  blackbird's  song  is  heard.  I  wish  that 
its  range  of  notes  were  wider,  and  that  it  could  frame  them  into 
a  consecutive  melody,  like  the  skylark  or  nightingale. 

According  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Blackmore,  the  bird's  private  opinion 
of  its  song  is  quite  difierent  from  mine : — 

Yet  the  robin,  and  the  cuckoo,  and  the  puny  willow  wren. 

And  the  linnet,  and  the  lav'rock,  and  the  whitethroat,  and  the  thrush, 
Grind  a  ditty  like  the  hurdy-gurdy  o'er  and  o*er  again, 
Going  on  about  their  families  in  a  way  to  make  you  blush. 
Whistle  like  a  flute,  I  can  whistle  far  away ; 
Other  birds  may  sing  a  little,  but  they  cannot  play. 

The  thrush  is  not  nearly  so  constant  in  song,  but  each  bW 
seems  to  have  its  own  regular  hours  of  practice.     One  of  these 
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birds  sings  from  ffeven  to  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  and  the 
same  hours  in  the  evening.  He  pronounces  his  words  better  than 
most  human  singers,  the  refrain  of  his  song  being,  ^  Winifred  ! 
Winifred !  Winnie ! '  As  one  of  my  daughters  happens  to  bear 
that  name,  we  think  the  bird  rather  personal  in  his  choice  of 
words. 

The  cuckoo  has  not  jet  changed  his  tune,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  bird  itself  may  be  seen  on  the  wing,  looking  so  like  a 
hawk  that  the  little  birds  are  apt  to  mistake  it  for  one,  and  either 
flee  away  in  terror  or  try  to  mob  it  from  a  safe  distance. 

High  overhead  the  air  is  tremulous  with  the  songs  of  sky- 
larks, the  practised  ear  being  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
eager,  aspiring  strain  of  the  ascending  bird  as  it  climbs  its 
upward  course  on  ever-increasing  spirals,  and  the  calm  contented 
notes  of  the  descending  bird  as  it  allows  itself  to  flutter  down- 
wards to  its  home  beneath  the  sod. 

The  hedge-sparrow  is  fond  of  the  garden,  and,  like  most  of 
the  birds,  is  very  fearless.  I  wish  that  it  were  a  little  more 
liberal  of  its  song,  and  would  in  that  respect  emulate  the  red- 
breast, whose  song  always  seems  to  me  like  the  blast  of  some 
tiny  trimipeter,  sweet,  short,  and  inspiriting.  He,  too,  is  won- 
derfully tame,  and,  when  we  are  engaged  in  gardening,  will  settle 
so  close  to  our  feet  that  he  might  almost  be  trodden  upon,  and 
will  pick  almost  out  of  our  hand  the  worm  or  grub  which  we  have 
disinterred. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  tameness  of  birds. 

Only  a  few  yards  behind  me,  a  flycatcher  has  made  a  cherry- 
branch  her  favourite  perch.  When  I  first  took  my  place  before 
the  wall,  the  bird  mistrusted  me,  and  flew  to  another  part  of  the 
garden.  But  in  a  very  short  time  she  found  out  that  no  one  was 
going  to  meddle  with  her,  and  returned  to  her  wonted  perch. 
Even  when  I  captured  an  insect  in  the  net,  she  took  no  alarm, 
but  pursued  her  usual  vocation  just  as  if  I  had  not  been  there, 
darting  from  the  branch  in  chase  of  a  passing  insect,  capturing  it 
on  the  wing  and  returning  to  her  perch.  A»  I  write,  I  can  see 
her  from  my  window.  There !  she  has  just  shot  across  the 
garden,  caught  a  fly,  and  regained  her  point  of  vantage. 

What  is  that  liquid,  thrilling  note  which  is  heard  in  the 
distance  ? 

Once  upon  a  time  when  the  Isle  of  Thanet  really  was  an  island, 
and  ships  could  sail  upon  the  Stour  from  Pegwell  Bay  to  Kecul- 
vers,  as  was  done  by  Canute  when  the  Stour  was  three  furlongs 
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wide,  ifc  was  thickly  wooded,  so  that  ^the  king  of  songster?,  ike 
nightingale,  could  find  many  a  home.  As  a  rule,  Kent  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  nightingale,  and  I  naturally  hoped  to  find 
the  bird  as  plentiful  in  this  neighbourhood  as  iu  other  paits  of 
Kent.  But  the  Isle  has  been  so  ruthlessly  despoiled  of  trees  and 
denuded  of  underwood,  that  the  nightingale  can  find  bat  littk 
shelter  for  its  nest.  This  absence  of  the  nightingale  troabied  me 
greatly  on  first  coming  here,  for  the  bird  has  been  an  ally  of  mine 
for  many  a  year,  and  I  hold  it  a  lost  year  when  I  have  held  no 
conversation  with  the  nightingales. 

No  one  can  be  omniscient,  and  Shakspeare,  whose  one  weak 
point  seems  to  have  been  the  lack  of  observance  of  animal  life, 
which  is  so  often  found  in  those  who  are  bom  and  bred  Id  tk 
country,  states,  in  accordance  with  popular  belief,  that  the  nightin- 
gale never  sings  by  day,  and  that,  if  it  did,  its  voice  would  not  be 
valued. 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackliug,  would  be  thongbt 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

What  covM  he  have  been  thinking  about  ?  That  he,  whose  mx 
was  full  of  music,  whose  verse  chimes  in  *  concord  of  sweet  soimds,' 
should  so  write,  almost  passes  belief.  Why,  here,  when  all  these 
birds  are  singing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  listener's  ear,  the  fcr- 
oflf  note  of  the  nightingale  makes  itself  heard  through  them  all 

I  must  find  out  where  that  nightingale  lives.  So,  about  ten 
in  the  evening,  which  is  the  best  time  for  the  bird,  I  went  in  tie 
direction  of  the  sound,  and  before  long  had  called  three  nightin- 
gales to  a  conversation,  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour. 

Other  birds  there  are,  whose  voices  are  not  melodious,  bat  yet 
would  be  sadly  missed  if  they  were  silenced. 

There  is  the  chaffinch,  with  its  joyous  *  Pink-pink.'  There  is 
the  long-drawn,  chromatically  descending  wail  of  the  greenfinck, 
the  jabber,  of  the  starling,  and  the  shriek  of  the  swiflMh^ 
*  Jacky-squealer '  of  my  boyhood — as  it  careers  high  above  the 
trees.  Also,  there  is  the  monotonous  note  of  the  great  titmouse. 
the  only  bird-voice  that  I  could  spare.  I  once  had  a  study  window 
looking  out  upon  a  small  paddock  which  was  a  stronghold  of  thi^ 
bird.  I  can  put  up  with  the  swift  or  chaffinch  or  greenfinch,  bet 
the  incessant,  one-idea'd,  self-asserting  'chee-chee-chee-chee'rf 
the  great  titmouse  has  the  same  effect  on  my  nerves  as  Malvolios 
cross-gartered  hose  on  Olivia,  and  I  have  repeatedly  been  foreec 
to  drive  the  birds  away  before  I  could  write  a  coherent  sentence. 
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Surrounded  \^itb  these  sights  and  sounds,  I  watch  the  garden 
wall.  The  day  is  bright,  the  sun  is  warm,  and  the  weather  would 
be  perfect  but  for  the  easterly  wind,  which  occasionally  *  comes 
me  cranking  in,'  despite  of  trees  and  walls,  and  whips  off  all  the 
insects  as  by  the  stroke  of  a  magic  wand. 

At  first  it  is  not  very  easy  to  watch  the  wall  on  account  of  the 
shadows  that  flit  over  it.  Sometimes  a  swallow  darts  between  the 
sun  and  the  wall,  and  sometimes  a  butterfly  passes  overhead, 
casting  its  shadow  on  the  wall,  itself  unseen.  The  leaves  and 
tendrils  of  the  drooping  vine-branches  are  perpetually  in  move- 
ment, while,  most  delusive  of  all,  a  number  of  horse-chestnut 
petals  are  blown  against  the  wall,  looking  so  much  Kke  flying 
insects  that  I  have  more  than  once  struck  at  them  with  the  net. 

The  first  creature  which  took  my  eye  was  a  garden  ant, 
which  was  travelling  up  the  wall  in  a  very  business-like  fashion, 
showing  that  it  knew  its  way  and  had  some  object  in  view. 
Presently  it  disappeared  into  a  small  hole  between  the  wall  and 
the  woodwork  of  the  greenhouse.  Many  more  ants  followed  the 
same  track,  and  I  bethought  myself  of  trying  an  experiment.  A 
retired  sergeant  of  the  Indian  army  had  told  me  that  he  and  his 
comrades  were  able  to  keep  ants  off  their  tables  by  rubbing  chalk 
upon  the  legs.  The  chalk  afforded  no  foothold,  and  so  the  ants 
could  not  pass  a  ring  of  only  an  inch  wide. 

So  I  took  a  piece  of  chalk — you  have  not  to  go  very  far  to  find 
chalk  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet — and  drew  a  horizontal  streak  about 
an  inch  below  the  hole.  The  next  ant  came  up  until  it  reached 
the  chalk,  and  then  stopped  suddenly.  It  tried  repeatedly  to 
ascend,  but  without  success,  and  then  skirted  the  chalk  until  it 
came  to  the  end  of  the  streak.  Then  it  seemed  very  much  at  loss 
until  it  came  to  the  wood-work.  This  it  evidently  recognised,  and 
went  at  once  to  the  entrance. 

Meanwhile  other  ants  had  come  out  of  the  nest,  and  were 
equally  pui^ed  when  they  arrived  at  the  chalked  streak.  Just  as 
their  companions  could  not  ascend,  so  they  were  afraid  to  descend. 
Then  I  took  a  green  pastel,  and  found  that  it  had  the  same  effect 
as  the  chalk.  I  tried  pastels  of  many  colours,  but  found  that  the 
colour  was  of  no  consequence,  the  difficulty  against  which  the  ants 
had  to  contend  being,  as  the  sergeant  had  told  me,  the  want  of 
foothold  on  the  chalk. 

Then  I  drew  a  sort  of  labyrinth  round  the  hole,  and  the  result 
was  very  amusing,  the  ants  going  round  and  round  just  like 
visitors  to  the  Maze  in  Hampton  Court.     One  ant  interested  me 
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greatly.  She  was  carrying  a  grab  weighing  at  least  twice  as  mnch 
as  herself,  and  went  straight  up  the  track  towards  the  nest. 
Being  arrested,  like  her  companions,  by  the  chalk,  she  skirted  it 
until  she  entered  the  labyrinth.  Once  in  it,  she  meandered 
backwards  and  forwards  through  its  mazes  until  at  last  she  came 
to  the  opening  and  passed  out.  She  would  not  enter  it  again, 
but  descended  the  wall  until  she  reached  the  ground.  Then  she 
ran  along  the  earth  for  a  few  feet,  and  then  re-ascended,  all  the 
while  carrying  the  grub  in  her  jaws.  Being  far  beyond  the  chalk, 
she  came  to  the  woodwork,  and  immediately  regained  her  con- 
fidence. She  ran  along  it,  and  though  she  was  for  a  short  time 
arrested  by  the  chalk,  she  found  a  place,  where  it  passed  over  a 
horizontal  instead  of  a  perpendicular  surface,  traversed  it  safely, 
and  brought  her  spoil  triumphantly  home  after  half  an  hour's 
wandering. 

A  remarkable  and  unexpected  fate  befell  those  which  were  in 
the  nest,  and  wanted  to  go  out  on  their  usual  work.  They  would 
come  to  the  chalk,  try  it  with  their  antennae,  skirt  it  all  round, 
and  then  run  back  again.  Then  they  would  make  several  more 
futile  attempts.  Then  they  would  try  how  far  the  chalk  would 
hold  them,  clinging  to  the  brick  with  the  two  hind  pair  of  legs, 
and  stretching  the  front  pair  over  the  chalk.  Then  a  gust  of 
wind  would  impinge  against  the  wall.  The  hind  limbs  were  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  their  hold  without  the  claws  of  the  front 
pair,  and  so  the  insect  was  shaken  off  the  wall  and  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Once  out  of  the  nest  she  could  not  find  her  way  back  again, 
and  the  result  was  that  in  three  days  the  nest  appeared  to  have 
been  emptied.  On  the  fourth  day  rain  fell  heavily  and  washed 
away  the  chalk,  and  the  result  was  that  the  ants  seemed  to  find 
out  that  the  way  home  was  again  clear,  and  resumed  their  labours 
as  before  the  mysterious  interruption. 

Suddenly  appears  on  the  wall  a  dark  grey  fly,  or  perhaps  a 
beetle.  It  moves  with  wonderful  quickness,  but  always  by  fita 
and  starts,  sometimes  one  way  and  then  another.  All  at  once  it 
darts  a  few  inches  from  the  wall,  and  then  flies  back  again  to  the 
same  spot.  This  action  is  several  times  repeated,  and  is  so  quick 
that  the  creature's  wings  cannot  be  seen. 

I  approach  the  wall  more  closely,  and  find  that  the  creature  is 
neither  fly  nor  beetle,  nor  even  an  insect.  It  is  a  hunting  spider, 
and  of  course  has  no  wings.  How,  then,  did  it  fly  fix)m  the  wall 
and  back  again  ? 
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I  have  long  been  familiar  with  these  pretty  and  active  spiders. 
I  have  often  seen  them  sidle  caatiously  towards  a  fly,  leap  upon 
it,  and  have  a  sharp  tussle  with  it  before  it  succumbed  to  the 
venomed  fangs.  Window-sills,  especially  when  facing  southwards, 
are  happy  hunting-grounds  for  this  spider.  I  had  often  seen 
spider  and  fly  tumble  together  off  the  window-sill,  and  presently 
the  spider  return,  still  clasping  its  prey.  It  had  saved  itself  from 
falling  to  the  ground  by  spinning  a  thread  as  it  rolled  off  the  sill, 
and  was  able  to  regain  its  position  by  climbing  up  the  thread. 
But  until  lately  I  had  never  seen  it  leap  from  a  perpendicular 
wall,  and  to  all  appearances  fly  back  again. 

The  thread  affords  the  means  whereby  this  remarkable  feat  is 
performed.  It  is  extremely  elastic,  and  when  the  spider  has 
reached  the  end  of  its  leap  the  thread  contracts  and  jerks  it  back 
again,  just  as  a  child  throws  a  ball  away  from  him,  and  draws  it  back 
to  his  hand  by  an  indiarubber  thread  which  is  attached  to  it. 
How  I  had  failed  to  notice  this  action  for  so  many  years  I  cannot 
imagine. 

Even  the  common  wolf-spider  will  act  in  the  same  way.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  creature  crouching  in  the  wall  under  the 
shadow  of  a  vine  leaf,  so  that  I  could  not  identify  it.  Suddenly 
it  darted  from  the  wall  and  alighted  on  the  ground  at  some  little 
distance,  the  elastic  thread  causing  it  to  describe  a  slow  and 
graceful  curve,  just  as  if  it  had  wings.  As  it  darted  from  the 
wall  I  put  the  net  over  it,  and,  much  to  my  surprise,  found  that 
it  was  no  insect,  but  a  wolf-spider. 

Another  spider  made  its  appearance  in  rather  an  unexpected 
manner.  Just  by  the  angle  of  the  wall  there  is  a  rose-bush,  of 
which  more  anon.  Seeing  three  of  the  leaves  drawn  together  with 
white  silken  threads,  I  thought  that  within  them  would  be  one 
of  the  many  little  caterpillars  which  conceal  themselves  in  this 
manner  while  devouring  the  leaves. 

Wishing  to  destroy  the  delinquent,  I  pulled  open  the  leaves, 
when  out  bundled  a  spider  fo  large  that  the  gathered  leaves 
seemed  scarcely  capable  of  containing  it.  Not  only  had  the 
cavity  contained  the  spider,  but  it  also  held  a  cast  skin,  which  the 
spider  had  just  shed.  The  spider  tumbled  out  so  quickly  that  I 
could  not  catch  it,  and  therefore  cannot  identify  it.  Whatever 
may  be  the  species,  it  had  drawn  the  leaves  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection  while  it  was  throwing  off  its  skin,  just  as  crabs 
and  lobsters  hide  themselves  in  rock  crannies  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose.    These  shed  skins,  by  the  way,  are  admirable  objects  for  the 
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lesser  powers  of  the  microscope,  as  they  are  qnite  tiansparent, 
and  show  the  joints,  jaws,  eyes,  &c.,  in  a  wonderfully  perfect 
manner. 

Here  comes  a  large  white  butterfly,  partly  blown  by  a  suddes 
gust  of  wind  and  partly  making  its  way  to  a  cluster  of  sweet  pea*. 
This  species  affords  a  good  example  of  the  mutabilities  of  insect 
life.  When  I  was  a  boy  this  butterfly  used  to  swarm,  and  tie 
caterpillars  which  it  produced  were  chief  among  the  many  insect 
pests  of  the  kitchen  garden. 

Yet  I  ventured  to  predict  that  its  prevalence  was  largely  ht 
to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  gardeners,  and  that  if  they  could 
learn  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  their  cabbages  wodd  tec 
be  eaten  up  by  caterpillars.  The  facts  are  these.  There  iss 
tiny  insect,  a  sort  of  second  cousin  once  removed  to  the  bees  aid 
wasps.  Like  the  bees  and  wasps,  she — ^we  take  no  notice  of  mals 
in  the  insect  world — has  a  sting,  but  no  venom.  This  insect  W 
no  popular  name,  but,  on  account  of  the  very  small  proportioia:e 
size  of  its  abdomen,  is  called  Microgaster,  or  Little-belly — ^a  namt 
which  looks  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  North  American  Indian  chief. 

She  hunts  about  for  the  caterpillars,  clings  tightly  to  the: 
bodies  with  her  powerful  legs,  and  with  her  sting  bores  a  \m 
through  the  skin,  afterwards  inserting  a  single  egg  into  thehck. 
In  fact,  she  *  dibbles '  the  eggs  into  the  caterpillar.  The  eg? 
immediately  hatch  into  the  oddest  imaginable  larvse.  They  are 
mere  transparent  sausage-shaped  blobs  of  fine  membrane,  witi 
the  slightest  indication  of  head  and  thorax,  no  limbs,  and  a  fee 
white  thread  hanging  from  one  end.  They  lie  packed  as  cI<Ke:y 
together  as  sardines  in  a  box,  and  are  arranged  into  two  rowg,oi;r 
on  each  side. 

The  thread  which  I  have  mentioned  is  a  proboscis,  and  li- 
the power  of  absorbing  the  fat  of  the  caterpillar  as  fast  as  it  i^ 
secreted.  Caterpillar  and  larvse  grow  simultaneously,  the  latts 
exactly  taking  up  the  space  which  would  have  been  occupied  \\ 
the  fat.  Time  passes  on,  and  the  caterpillar  seeks  a  place  of  refc- 
wherein  to  cast  its  last  skin  and  assume  the  chrysalis  form. 

But  its  purpose  is  arrested.  The  microgaster  larvse  b^: 
also  reached  iJieir  full  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the  caterpillai  b 
fixed  itself  in  its  phosen  position,  the  parasites  break  their  wr 
through  its  sides,  each  spinning  for  itself  a  tiny,  oval,  yell*' 
cocoon.  The  caterpillar  dies,  and  as  its  digestive  system  i?  ex- 
hausted, and  the  microgasters  have  absorbed  all  the  fat,  it  ^^^' 
dries   up,  and  nothing  is  left  but  a  shrivelled  caterpillar  s^' 
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between  two  bundles  of  yellow  cocoons.  Should  the  weather  be 
fine  and  hot,  a  few  days  suffice  to  mature  the  inclosed  micro- 
gasters,  which  immediately  start  ofif  in  search  of  caterpillars. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  gardeners  thought  that  these 
little  cocoons  were  the  eggs  of  the  caterpillar,  and  always  smashed 
them*  As  some  of  my  elder  readers  may  remember,  I  did  my 
best  to  point  out  the  real  object  of  these  so-called  *  caterpillars' 
eggs,'  and  ventured  to  prophesy  that,  if  the  microgaster  were 
allowed  to  have  her  own  way,  she  would  do  much  towards  the 
destruction  of  the  cabbage  caterpillar.  The  prophecy  has  proved 
to  be  correct,  and,  whereas  the  '  large  cabbage '  used  to  be  the 
most  plentiful  of  the  British  butterflies,  it  has  become  so  com- 
paratively rare  that  a  collector  is  always  pleased  to  find  a  specimen 
in  perfect  condition.  He  is  generally  obliged  to  breed  them  for 
himself,  and  even  in  that  case  will  find  that  most  of  them  have 
been  *  stung '  by  the  microgaster.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
microgasters  are  nurtured  within  the  body  of  a  single  cabbage- 
caterpillar.  Other  species  are  still  more  numerous,  each  cater- 
pillar containing  several  hundred  of  its  tiny  foes. 

At  the  comer  of  the  wall  there  is  a  rose  bush,  and  glittering 
upon  the  leaves  may  be  seen  some  shining  patches  as  of  slime. 
Most  persons  would  say  that  they  mark  the  track  of  a  snail  or  a 
slug.     The  practised  eye  of  the  field-naturalist,  however,  imme- 
diately sees  that  these  shining  patches  are  not  alike,  some  being 
continuous  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  others  looking  as  if 
they  had  been  sprinkled  on  it.     The  former  he  attributes  to  the 
snail,  but  he  knows  that  the  latter  proceed  from  a  dififerent  source. 
If  the  finger  be  applied  to  them,  the  smooth  tracks  will  be 
rubbed  ofif  at  a  touch,  while  the  spotted  leaves  will  be  sticky,  as  if 
they  had  been  sprinkled  with  sugar  and  water.     So  they  have, 
and  in  a  very  remarkable   manner.     Look  at   the  young  buds 
above  the  spotted  leaf,  and  you  will  see  that  they  are  covered 
-with     the   *  green   blight' — otherwise   the    aphis    of   the   rose. 
There  are  very  many  species   of  these  aphidse,  but  in  all  the 
general  mode  of  life  is  much  the  same. 

They  are  prolific  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  being  among 
tliose  creatures  which  are  able  to  dispense  with  the  male  sex  alto- 
grether  for  many  successive  generations,  so  that  when  a  female  aphis 
i^ettles  on  a  branch  a  few  days  will  suffice  to  cover  it  with  ro 
LLpon  row  of  successive  offspring,  set  so  closely  together  upon  the 
plant  that  they  entirely  conceal  it. 

Take  a  magnifying  glass,  as  I  have  just  done,  and  look  at  these 
aphides.     They  are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  all  engaged  in  one  of 
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two  operations.  Either  they  are  sucking  the  jaices  of  the  lo^e 
through  a  long  proboscis,  or  they  are  shedding  their  skins.  This 
latter  task  they  execute  with  astonishing  celerity. 

They  cease  to  suck  for  a  short  time,  and  remain  motioDles::. 
Then  the  skin  splits  down  the  back,  and  the  aphis  crawls  oat  of 
it,  swelling  immediately,  just  as  a  railway  engine  seems  to  swell 
when  rapidly  approaching.  For  some  time  the  cast  skin  cling; 
to  the  back,  like  the  egg-shell  on  a  recently-hatched  chicken,  bat 
at  last  it  is  pushed  off  by  the  legs  and  allowed  to  fall.  When  the 
aphides  are  numerous,  these  cast  skins  quite  whiten  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  food-plant.  Throughout  life  the  body  remuns 
a  semi-transparent  green,  but  in  the  larvae  the  legs  and  antems* 
are  colourless,  and  the  eyes  scarlet,  whereas  in  the  perfect,  xju 
the  winged  state,  they  become  black.  Very  few  aphides, hoircYer, 
attain  this  condition. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  body  and  on  the  upper  surface  are  two 
peg-like  projections,  which  in  the  perfect  insect  are  black,  and 
indeed  deepen  with  every  change  of  skin,  as  do  the  legs  and 
antennae.  These  mammillae,  as  they  are  termed,  are  tubes  which 
perform  a  very  important  function. 

We  will  again  take  the  pocket-lens  and  exantune  the  young 
rose-twig.  All  along  it  are  the  motionless  aphides,  each  with  it» 
proboscis  plunged  into  the  bark,  and  sucking  away  like  a  bahr 
through  the  tube  of  its  bottle.  The  sap  which  is  thus  extracted 
passes  into  the  body  of  the  aphis,  and  it  there  undergoes  a 
chemical  change  by  which  sugar  is  abundantly  generated.  The 
sweet  liquid  which  is  not  assimilated  passes  through  the  mammilla' 
and  falls  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  being  in  that  form  known 
as  *  honey-dew.'  How  the  ants  prize  the  honey-dew  and  how  thev 
cherish  its  producers  is  a  familiar  story,  but  belongs  to  them  rather 
than  to  the  aphis.  Our  space,  moreover,  is  rapidly  diminishing, 
and  I  can  only  mention  one  more  phase — the  last — in  the  life  of 
many  an  aphis. 

Here  is  a  rose-bud  at  the  end  of  its  stem,  and  surrounded 
with  its  little  coronet  of  leaves.  Stem,  bud,  and  leaves  are 
thickly  covered  with  aphides  and  cast  skins,  I  shake  the  bud, 
and  four  or  five  aphides  fall  from  it.  Instead  of  being  green, 
they  are  brown,  and  when  fallen  are  quite  sluggish,  instead  of 
walking  off  with  the  stolid,  purposeless  celerity  which  is  shown 
by  their  green  companions. 

Returning  to  our  rose-bud,  we  may  see  upon  it  and  the  leaves 
some  six  or  seven  brown,  smooth,  semi-globular  objects. 

They  are  quite  hard,  and  are  affixed  to  the  plant  so  tightly 
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that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  them  without  crushing  them, 
although  their  feet  do  not  touch  the  leaf  to  which  they  adhere. 
The  lens  shows  them  to  be  aphides,  and,  though  altered  in  form, 
they  possess  the  antennae,  legs,  and  mammillsB.  But  they  are  quite 
motionless.  If  touched  with  a  needle  they  will  not  stir,  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  dead. 

What  has  killed  them  ?  Why  are  they  so  unlike  their  com- 
panions of  the  same  species  ?  Why  do  they  adhere  to  the  leaves  ? 
They  have  fallen  victims  to  a  parasite  closely  allied  to  the  micro- 
gaster. 

Small  as  is  the  aphis,  the  parasite  bears  the  same  relationship 
in  point  of  size  to  it  as  a  rat  to  a  sheep,  and  sometimes  has  quite 
a  struggle  with  it  before  it  can  insert  its  sting.  The  effect  is  soon 
visible.  The  stricken  insect  becomes  lethargic,  separates  itself 
from  its  fellows,  turns  brown,  and  dies,  secreting  at  the  same  time 
a  liquid  which  when  dry  acts  as  a  cement,  and  fixes  it  to  the 
branch.  Then  the  skin  begins  to  harden  and  shrivel,  while  the 
inclosed  parasite  is  feeding  upon  its  contents.  Lastly,  the  para- 
site assumes  its  perfect  form,  pushes  off  two  or  three  of  the  last 
segments  of  the  body,  and  escapes,  leaving  the  empty  shell 
adhering  to  the  plant. 

Many  other  enemies  has  the  aphis.  Chief  of  them  all  is  the 
Lady-bird,  the  larva  of  which  is  as  destructive  among  aphides  as 
a  wolf  in  a  sheep-fold.  There  are  many  species  of  lady-bird,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  number  of  specimens  are  to  be  seen 
among  the  rose-leaves  and  on  the  garden  wall. 

Other  foes  are  found  in  the  larvsB  of  the  beautiful  Hoverer- 
flies,  scientifically  termed  Syrphidae,  which  balance  themselves  on 
the  wing  in  one  spot,  and  at  th«  last  moment  dart  off  so  swiftly 
that  the  eye  cannot  follow  them.  I  have  taken  one  in  the  net  as 
it  was  hovering  over  the  aphis-beset  rose-tree.  What  a  beautiful 
creature  it  is,  with  its  enormous  eyes  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
head,  and  its  golden-yellow  body,  banded  with  four  black  bars,  so 
as  to  make  it  resemble  a  small  wasp !  Pity  it  is  that  the  colours 
are  so  fugitive,  for  in  a  few  hours  after  death  the  body  shrivels, 
and  the  golden  yellow  fades  into  dull  ochre. 

Here  comes  a  wasp,  not  hovering  or  settling,  but  scouring 
over  the  wall  as  *  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain.'  She  is  a  queen 
wasp,  the  mother  of  a  small  and  rapidly  increasing  family,  and  is 
searching  for  food  for  her  young.  A  heedless  fly  settles  on  a  vine- 
leaf  to  enjoy  the  warm  sunshine,  and  hardly  has  alighted  before 
it  is  whipped  off  by  the  wasp  as  if  by  magic. 
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Here  come  some  sand-wasps — small,  black,  and  ringed  villi 
narrow  bands  of  yellow.  They  keep  flitting  and  prying  about  the 
wall  and  among  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  like  the  ^rasp  are 
looking  out  for  food  for  their  young.  Small  spiders  form  theii 
prey,  are  stung  so  as  to  render  them  insensible,  and  are  peeked 
into  little  burrows  together  with  an  egg.  When  that  egg  is 
hatched,  the  grub  begins  to  feed  on  the  spiders ;  the  supply  of 
which  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  future  sand-waqi. 

What  is  this  streak  of  crimson  which  flashes  across  the  wall? 
Wait  a  few  moments  and  it  will  come  back  again.  Here  it  is, 
running  eagerly  over  the  wall,  peering  into  every  crevice,  and 
diving  into  every  nail-hole.  Is  it  crimson  ?  Is  it  blue  ?  1b  it 
green  ?  Is  it  gold  ?  Each  colour  seems  to  alternate  as  it  nms 
about  in  the  sunshine,  and  we  must  catch  it  before  we  can  dedde. 
It  keeps  so  closely  to  the  wall  that  it  is  not  easily  captured,  and 
the  best  way  to  secure  it  is  to  put  the  net  smartly  over  the  hole 
into  which  it  is  disappearing,  and  catch  it  as  it  backs  out 

Here  it  is  in  the  net,  and  as  soon  as  it  finds  itself  captured  it 
rolls  itself  up  like  a  hedgehog.  A  touch  on  the  great  nerve-centre 
in  the  thorax  kills  it  instantaneously,  and  we  take  out  of  the  net 
the  Buby-tail  Bee,  the  most  gorgeous  insect  that  England  pro- 
duces. Indeed,  if  we  except  the  great  Diamond  Beetle  of  tropical 
America,  the  Euby-tail  may  challenge  the  world  for  splendour  of 
colour.  We  will  place  it  under  the  inch  power  of  the  microscope, 
and  direct  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  see  that  the  whole  of  the  surface  ishigUy 
polished,  and  deeply  pitted,  like  the  end  of  a  thimble ;  whetherthe 
head  and  thorax  be  blue  or  green  depends  on  the  direction  of  the 
light,  and  as  we  turn  the  insect  round,  each  colour  predominates 
in  succession.  The  legs  are  similarly  coloured  with  blue  and  green. 
Coming  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  we  find  that  the 
colours  also  vary  with  the  light,  and  change  through  various  tints  of 
glowing  scarlet  and  deep  crimson  to  reddish  gold  with  a  satiny 
sheen  above  it.  The  under  surface  is  quite  smooth,  without  the 
pits,  and  has  broad  transverse  bands  of  deep  blue  and  shining  green. 

This  magnificent  insect  is  a  parasite — a  sort  of  bee-cuckoo— 
making  no  nest  for  itself,  but  laying  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
burrowing  insects,  mostly  the  solitary  bees  and  wasps,  according 
to  the  species.  In  order  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  this  task,  the  last 
few  segments  of  the  body  are  modified  into  a  sort  of  telescopic 
tube,  by  means  of  which  the  insect  can  insert  the  egg  far  into  its 
victim's  nest. 
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The  quick,  anxious,  fussy  peering  into  holes  which  I  have 
mentioned  is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
solitary  bee  or  wasp  may  have  made  a  nest,  but  whether  the  right- 
ful inmate  be  at  home.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  Buby-tail 
makes  a  mistake  and  has  to  pay  for  it.  On  one  such  occasion,  the 
owner  of  the  nest,  one  of  the  solitary  bees,  was  absent  from  home, 
and  the  Ruby-tail  entered  the  nest,  which  was  made  in  an  old  nail- 
hole  in  a  wall.  Just  then  the  bee  came  home  and  *  went  for  *  the 
intruder,  who  tried  to  escape  the  attack  by  rolling  herself  up  in  a 
ball  so  that  she  was  protected  by  her  wings  from  the  enemy's 
sting.  The  bee,  however,  bit  oflF  the  Ruby-taiPs  wings,  pulled  it  out 
of  the  nest,  flung  it  on  the  ground,  and  placed  her  load  of  pollen 
in  the  burrow.  The  Ruby-tail,  however,  though  maimed,  was  not 
vanquished,  and  no  sooner  had  the  bee  gone  off  for  more  pollen 
than  she  crawled  up  the  wall,  re-entered  the  nest,  and  with  her 
telescopic  ovipositor  pushed  her  ^gg  between  the  pollen  and  the 
wall  so  that  the  bee  should  not  see  it. 

When  the  young  Ruby-tail  is  hatched  it  eats  both  the  offspring 
of  the  unsuspecting  host  and  all  the  food  which  has  been  laid  up  for 
it.  Now,  as  the  solitary  wasps  store  their  nests  with  caterpillars, 
spiders,  and  similar  living  prey,  and  the  bees  employ  pollen  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  more  than  one 
species  of  Ruby-tail.  There  are,  in  fact,  more  than  twenty  species 
of  this  insect,  some  being  so  small  that  I  have  taken  them  out  of 
the  burrows  of  the  tiny  Andrena  bees,  which  make  their  nests  in 
the  holes  of  *  worm-eaten  wood.*  When  the  wood  is  cut  away,  the 
coiled-up  Ruby-tail  looks  like  a  little  blue-green  shot  highly 
polished,  the  scarlet  abdomen  being  tucked  up  so  tightly  as  to  be 
hidden  imder  the  thorax. 

I  tap  the  stem  of  the  vine  sharply  with  the  handle  of  the  net, 
and  down  drops  a  shower  of  earwigs.  What  are  they  doing  here  ? 
They  are  on  the  same  errand  as  the  others,  looking  for  food,  but, 
as  they  are  nocturnal  in  their  ways,  are  seldom  seen  at  work. 
They  also  feed  upon  the  larvae  of  solitary  bees  and  the  stored 
insects  of  solitary  wasps,  their  long,  slender  bodies  enabling  them 
to  insinuate  themselves  into  very  small  apertures.  Even  the 
Ruby-tail  larva,  after  it  has  devoured  the  young  and  the  stores  of 
a  solitary  bee  or  wasp,  will  often  become  the  victim  of  the  noctum- 
ally  prowling  earwig,  so  that  poetical  justice  is  not  wanting  even 
in  the  world  of  insects.  What  is  the  fate  of  the  earwig  I  may  not 
tell,  because  my  extreme  limit  of  space  is  exhausted. 

J.  Cr.  Wood. 
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OF  all  the  eminent  men  of  letters  of  the  present  century,  few, 
if  any,  have  been  so  variously  and  at  the  Fame  time  so  im- 
perfectly judged  as  the  author  of  the  *  Comedie  humaine.*  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that  ezistmg 
between  the  marvellously  gifted  creator  of  innumerable  types, 
each  stamped  with  its  own  particular  and  distinctive  individuality, 
and  the  unpractical  visionary  always  in  search  of  some  chimerical 
El  Dorado,  and  abandoning  one  scheme  for  another  equally  pro- 
blematical, without  even  entertaining  for  an  instant  the  possibility 
of  failure.  During  the  entire  course  of  his  literary  career,  Honore 
de  Balzac  was  an  enthusiast  in  everything  he  undertook ;  but,  like 
most  men  of  an  ultra-sanguine  temperament,  wasted  the  best  part 
of  his  life  in  forming  projects  never  destined  to  be  realised,  and, 
to  use  a  common  expression,  was  too  apt  to  count  his  chickens 
before  they  were  hatched.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of 
work  he  got  through,  and  the  very  considerable  emoluments 
derived  from  it,  he  was  perpetually  in  straits  for  money  ;  his  earn- 
ings were  constantly  anticipated  and  frittered  away  in  disastrous 
speculations,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  at  any  period  of  his  existence  he 
could  conscientiously  congratulate  himself  on  being  free  from  debt. 
For  many  years  he  was  so  harassed  by  his  creditors  that  he  had 
recourse  to  all  kinds  of  expedients  in  order  to  avoid  an  enforced 
residence  at  Clichy,  and  an  ingenious  ruse  of  one  of  his  persevering 
*  sufferers  '  is  recorded,  which  may  find  its  place  here. 

Having  ascertained  that  his  debtor  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
house  of  a  wealthy  and  hospitable  friend,  the  holder  of  his 
promissory  note  communicated  his  instructions  to  a  bailiff  more 
intelligent  than  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  who,  disguised  as  a 
clerk  belonging  to  the  diligence  office  of  Laffitte  and  Caillard,  and 
carrying  a  bag  full  of  five-franc  pieces,  repaired  to  the  address  in 
question,  and  requested  to  see  M.  de  Balzac. 

*M.  de  Balzac  does  not  live  here,'  replied  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door. 

*  Is  Monsieur '  (the  owner  of  the  hotel)  *  at  honje  ? ' 
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*  No ;  bat  Madame  is.' 

'  Very  good ;  then  please  to  let  her  know  that  I  am  charged 
to  deliver  this  bag  containing  six  thousand  francs  to  M.  de  Balzac.' 

After  waiting  a  minute  or  two,  the  soinUsant  clerk  was 
ushered  into  Madame's  boudoir,  and  repeated  his  story,  affirming 
that  he  had  strict  orders  only  to  deliver  the  bag  into  M.  de  Bal- 
zac's own  hands. 

*  Cannot  you  leave  it  with  me  ? '  inquired  the  lady  of  the  house. 
'Impossible,  Madame.      The    receipt   must  be    signed    by 

M.  de  Balzac  in  my  presence.' 

*I  hardly  know  what  to  do,'  said  Madame.  *We  are  well 
acquainted  with  M.  de  Balzac,  but  he  is  not  here  just  now.  He 
may  possibly  come  to-day,  and  if  you  wait  a  moment  I  will  see  if 
he  is  to  be  found.' 

Apparently  he  was  not  far  off,  for  a  few  seconds  had  barely 
elapsed  before  she  returned,  followed  by  Balzac  himself,  who,  in 
his  anxiety  to  obtain  possession  of  so  unexpected  a  windfall  as  six 
thousand  francs,  had  Mien  unsuspectingly  into  the  trap  laid  for 
him,  and  was  disagreeably  surprised  on  learning  that  he  was 
arrested  for  the  sum  of  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty  francs,  besides 
costs,  in  default  of  immediate  payment  of  which  a  fiacre  was 
waiting  at  the  door  to  convey  him  to  Glichy. 

Luckily  for  him,  at  that  instant  the  arrival  of  his  host  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs ;  the  debt  and  costs  were  immediately  paid, 
and  Balzac,  overjoyed  at  his  timely  deliverance  from  so  unpleasant 
a  dilemma,  laughingly  signified  his  intention — ^never  carried  out, 
by  the  way — of  utilising  the  adventure  as  the  subject  of  a  comedy, 
bearing  the  appropriate  title  of  *  Quitte  pour  la  peur ! ' 

On  four  different  occasions,  the  author  of  *  Le  p6re  Goriot ' 
tried  his  fortune  as  a  dramatist,  and  encountered  as  many  failures ; 
not  one  of  the  pieces  produced  during  his  lifetime  having  kept  the 
stage,  and  two  being  literally  hissed  down.  *  Mercadet,'  his  only 
successful  essay  in  the  theatrical  line,  the  principal  character  in 
which,  originally  created  by  Geoffrey,  has  since  been  admirably 
personated  by  Got  and  our  own  Charles  Mathews,  was  not  per- 
formed until  after  his  death,  and  escaped  the  fate  of  its  pre- 
decessors by  being  entrusted  to  the  careful  supervision  of  Dennery, 
by  whom  it  was  entirely  re-modelled  and  altered  into  its  modem 
shape.  Like  his  celebrated  contemporary  George  Sand,  Balzac 
had  no  idea  of  what  is  technically  called  the  '  charpente '  of  a 
piece ;  his  incidents  were  in  most  cases  so  crowded  together  and 
BO  unskilfully  connected  with  each  other,  that  the  spectator,  un- 
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able  either  to  follow  the  intricacies  of  the  plot  or  to  discern  the 
writer's  meaning,  gradually  lost  patience,  and  declined  to  accept 
the  undeniable  wit  and  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue  as  a  suj&iait 
atonement  for  the  absence  of  sustained  interest  and  geneial 
lucidity.  In  none  of  his  dramatic  works  are  the  aboye-meutioned 
defects  more  strikingly  apparent  than  in  ^  Les  Bessomces  de 
Quinola,'  the  misadventures  of  which  singular  mixture  of  tabit 
and  absurdity,  partly  gathered  from  a  scarce  little  book  of  Leoa 
Crozlan,  partly  from  other  equally  authentic  although  unpabMed 
sources,  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

The  comedy  in  question,  offered  by  the  author  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Od^on,  was  a  long  imbroglio  in  five  acts,  four  of 
which  having  been  read  to   the  actors  by   Balzac  hunself,  be 
announced,  to  their  stupefaction,  that  the  fifth  was  notyetwritteu, 
but  that  he  would  give  them  a  verbal  description  of  what  It  was 
intended  to  be.    In  this  attempt,  as  might  be  expected,  he  Med 
signally,  confounding  one  personage  with  another,  and  so  nttdy 
confusing  his  hearers  that  Madame  Dorval,  who  had  been  attzacted 
to  the  theatre  more  by  curiosity  than  by  the  hope  of  finding  a  part 
suited  to  her,  pettishly  exclaimed   that  no  one  but  a  madmsi 
would  venture  on  so  impossible  a  task  as  to  ^  relate '  a  fifth  act 
M.  Lireux,  the  manager,  however,  whose  receipts  had  latterly  ken 
dwindling  down  to  zero,  and  who  was  consequently  in  quest  of  a 
novelty,  imagining  that  the  name  of  Balzac  would  in&UiblyBecure 
him  a  succession  of  full  houses,  boldly  pronounced  the  *  Eessources 
de  Quinola '  to  be  a  master-piece,  accepted  it  enthusiastically,  and 
proposed  to  talk  the  matter  over  on  the  same  evening  at  a  small 
restaurant  near  the  theatre,  where  the  author  and  Gozlan  were  in 
the  habit  of  dining. 

He  was  punctual  to  his  appointment,  and,  before  even  taking 
his  seat,  began,  with  amazing  volubility,  to  descant  on  the  tri- 
umphant reception  inevitably  awaiting  the  admirable  eomedj, 
which  in  less  than  three  weeks  would  draw  all  Paris  to  the  Odeon. 

*Am  I  then  to  conclude,  M.  Lireux,'  quietly  asked  Balzac, 
^  that  you  purpose  putting  it  into  rehearsal  immediately  ?  * 

*  To-morrow  morning,  without  fail,'  answered  the  manager. 
*  If  it  were  possible,  it  should  be  done  to-night.' 

*  You  forget  that  there  still  remains  an  act  to  write.' 

*  Oh,'  said  Lireux,  *  I  am  perfectly  tranquil  on  that  score. 
Meanwhile,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cast  the  parts.  I 
won't  go  BO  far  as  to  say  that  my  actors  are  prodigies  of  talent; 
but  such  as  they  are,  you  shall  have  the  pick  of  them/ 
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After  some  discussion^  the  distribution  of  the  characters  was 
settled,  with  one  important  exception — that  of  the  heroine,  who, 
according  to  Balzac,  could  only  be  adequately  represented  by 
Madame  Dorval. 

*  You  are  wrong,  my  dear  sir,'  objected  Lireux,  who  was  quite 
aware  that  the  great  actress  would  on  no  account  consent  to  the 
arrangement,  *  decidedly  wrong.  Madame  Dorval  is  an  incom- 
parable artist,  I  allow,  and  in  the  drama  of  everyday  life  is  without 
a  rival,  but  she  has  neither  the  requisite  grace  nor  distinction  for 
Faustina  Brancadori.  No,  no,  believe  me,  the  only  member  of 
my  company  properly  qualified  for  the  part  is  Mile.  Helena 
Gaussin.' 

(It  may  here  be  parenthetically  observed  that  the  lady  in 
question  was  a  recent  importation  from  Geneva,  a  tall  and  rather 
showy  woman,  with  a  strong  provincial  accent  and  a  decided 
tendency  to  rant.) 

*Hum,'  muttered  Balzac,  by  no  means  convinced.  *She  is 
not  known  here.' 

*  Not  yet,  I  grant  you,  but  she  soon  will  be.  In  Switzerland 
they  positively  rave  about  her,  and  are  inconsohible  now  that  she 
has  left  them.  So,'  continued  Lireux,  anxious  to  avoid  any  further 
depreciation  of  his  new  acquisition,  *as  we  may  consider  that 
point  settled,  how  am  I  to  let  you  know  the  hours  fixed  for 
rehearsal?' 

This  very  natural  question  greatly  embarrassed  Balzac,  who 
for  certain  easily  conceivable  reasons  desired  to  keep  his  address 
a  profound  secret. 

*  Is  that  absolutely  necessary  ? '  he  inquired. 

*  Indispensable,'  replied  the  manager.  *  One  day  the  actors 
may  be  called  at  ten,  another  at  twelve,  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 
Shall  I  send  you  a  line  by  post  ? ' 

*  No ;  I  think  I  have  a  better  plan.  Is  your  call-boy  intel- 
ligent?' 

*  Sharp  as  a  needle.' 

*  Very  good ;  then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  him  the  bulletin 
every  morning,  and  send  him  with  it  to  the  Champs  Elysees.' 

*The  Champs  Elysees  I'  echoed  Lireux  mechanically,  staring 
through  his  spectacles  at  the  speaker.     *  What  next?' 

*  When  he  arrives  at  the  Bond  Point,'  gravely  pursued  Balzac, 
*  he  will  proceed  towards  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  and  at  the  twentieth 
tree  on  his  left  hand  he  will  find  a  man  loitering  about,  whom  he 
will  accost  with  the  words  "  I  have  it " ;  and  on  the  man's  replying 
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"  If  you  have  it,  what  are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  your  messenger  irill 
hand  him  the  paper,  and  return  to  you.' 

*  Agreed,'  said  Lireuz,  in  an  equally  serious  tone.  ^Bnt  let  it 
be  understood,  my  dear  M.  de  Balzac,  that  in  the  unlikely  but 
possible  event  of  a  thunderstorm  happening  to  demolish  the 
twentieth  tree  from  the  Bond  Point,  the  rendezvous  of  our  mes- 
senger will  necessarily  be  the  twenty-first.' 

This  singular  mode  of  communicating  the  hour  of  reheana! 
having  been  satisfectorily  arranged,  the  author  of  Quinola  pK«- 
ceeded  to  enumerate  certain  conditions,  on  the  acceptance  of 
which  by  the  manager  he  insisted  as  a  &ine  qua  non. 

*  You  do  not  suppose,  M.  Lireux,  I  presume,'  he  said, '  that  I 
have  the  slightest  intention  of  following  the  beaten  track  of  th«c 
sheep  of  Panurge,  my  predecessors  ?  No,  sir,  innovation  is  mj 
motto ;  and  to  begin  with,  I  expressly  stipulate  that  on  the  fiist 
performance  of  "  Quinola  "  not  a  single  claqueur  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  theatre.' 

*  Impossible ! '  exclaimed  Lireux,  utterly  taken  aback  by  what 
appeared  to  him  a  monstrous  violation  of  established  usages; 
*  the  claque  is  an  absolute  necessity.' 

*  Necessity  or  not,'  coolly  resumed  Balzac,  *  either  you  will  do 
without  it,  or  I  withdraw  my  piece.' 

The  latter  alternative  not  exactly  suiting  the  views  of  the 
manager,  he  adroitly  changed  his  tone.  *  On  second  thoughts, 
he  said,  *  I  agree  with  you  that  in  a  case  like  yours  the  apphuse 
of  hirelings — a  detestable  race,  between  ourselves — would  be  dis- 
creditable rather  than  advantageous,  and ' 

*  You  misunderstand  me  totally,'  interrupted  Balzac ;  *  it  i« 
not  because  they  are  hirelings  that  I  object  to  them,  but  simply 
because  the  places  they  occupy  gratis  would  be  more  profitably 
filled  by  those  who  pay  for  them.' 

This  unexpected  view  of  the  question  so  tickled  Lireux  that, 
although  not  without  some  inward  misgiving,  he  consented  to 
risk  the  experiment ;  and  the  temporary  suppression  of  the  daqva 
was  finally  resolved  on. 

*  Secondly,'  continued  Balzac,  *it  is  further  understood  that 
on  the  opening  night  every  seat  in  the  theatre  is  at  my  disposal' 

*  Diable ! '  murmured  the  impresario.  *  What  then  remains 
for  me?' 

*  Half  the  profits,  which  will  be  enormous,  incalculable.' 
*Very  well,'  replied  Lireux,  after  a  moment's  reflection,*! 

agree  to  that  also.' 
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*  Grood.  Then  I  may  as  well  tell  you  how  I  intend  to  fill  the 
house.' 

*  With  the  people  who  pay  their  money  at  the  door,  I  pre- 
sume?' blandly  suggested  the  manager. 

*  At  the  door  I  *  indignantly  retorted  the  dramatist.  *  When 
the  doors  open,  my  good  sir,  there  will  not  be  a  place  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money.  Once  for  aU,  I  charge  myself  with  every 
detail,  and  your  office  necessarily  becomes  a  sinecure.  The  pit,* 
he  went  on,  *  will  be  exclusively  occupied  by  knights  of  St.  Louis.' 

At  this  astounding  revelation  Lireux  and  Gozlan  stared  at 
each  other  in  mute  amazement,  as  well  they  might.  Presently 
the  former,  beginning  to  comprehend  with  what  kind  of  man  he 
had  to  deal,  remarked  with  perfect  gravity :  *  I  see  no  objection 
to  the  knights  of  St.  Louis,  provided  that  you  undertake  to  find 
them.' 

*  Of  course,'  replied  Balzac.  *  The  orchestra  stalls  wiU  be  re- 
served for  peers  of  France,  the  stage-boxes  for  the  Court  and  the 
ambassadors,  the  other  boxes  and  the  balcony  for  the  deputies, 
the  state  officials  and  their  wives,  and  perhaps  a  few  leading 
financiers,  and  the  gallery  for  a  choice  selection  firom  the  houT^ 
geoisieJ 

*  And  the  journalists,'  interposed  Lireux ;  *  where  will  you  put 
them?' 

*  They  may  pay  for  their  places  if  there  are  any  left,  and  I  will 
take  care  that  there  are  none.' 

*But,'  objected  the  manager,  *you  forget  that  from  time 
immemorial  it  has  been  customary  to  reserve  certain  boxes  and 
stalls  for  the  critics,  and  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  break 
through  the  rule.' 

*  Monsieur  Lireux,'  said  Balzac,  in  a  tone  admitting  of  no 
further  argument,  *  between  the  critics  and  me  it  is  war  to  the 
knife ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  if  I  can  keep  them  out  of  the  theatre 
I  will.' 

The  representatives  of  the  press  having  been  thus  summarily 
disposed  of,  the  interview,  which  had  been  prolonged  imtil  a  late 
hour,  came  to  a  close ;  and  the  author  of  '  Quinola '  had  the  satis- 
faction of  reflecting  that  he  had  carried  his  point,  and  had 
voluntarily  taken  upon  himself  the  Herculean  task  of  finding 
occupants  for  the  twelve  hundred  places  composing  the  interior  of 
the  Odeon. 

During  the  next  few  days  his  time  was  fully  employed  in 
superintending  the  rehearsals,  in  correcting  the  proofs  of  his 
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comedy — according  to  his  invariable  habit  of  having  his  dramatk 
works  printed  before  they  were  performed,  partly  with  the^viewrf 
more  easily  treating  with  a  publisher  for  them,  and  partly  because 
he  could  better  estimate  the  general  effect  of  a  piece  when  is 
type  than  in  his  almost  illegible  manuscript — ^and  in  personally 
presiding  over  the  sale  of  his  tickets  in  the  box-office  of  the 
theatre.  At  first  the  applicants  for  seats  were  tolerably  nnmerou^; 
and  had  Balzac  abandoned  his  idea  of  peopling  boxes  and  pit  fIiIi 
ambassadors  and  apocryphal  knights  of  St.  Louis,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  ordinary  scale  of  prices,  he  might  have  secured 
a  full  house  before  the  week  was  out.  This,  however,  was  n(i 
the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  did  not  come  up  to  his  pre- 
conceived standard  of  eligibility  was  pitilessly  dismissed  empty- 
handed,  and  the  few  favoured  individuals,  who  by  dint  of  solid- 
tation  'succeeded  in  obtaining  a  stray  stall  or  a  box  on  the  secnd 
or  third  tier,  paid  dearly  for  the  privilege  accorded  to  them. 

If,  by  chance,  some  ambitious  postulant  ventured  to  e^pr^ 
a  desire  for  a  stage-box,  or  other  select  compartment  reserved  for 
the  illustrious  myths  existing  only  in  the  dramatist^s  imaginatioD, 
he  was  abruptly  told  that  it  had  been  already  disposed  of  to  a 
Bussian  princess  or  Wallachian  hospodar  with  an  xinpronounceabk 
name  invented  for  the  occasion ;  so  that,  discoorag^ed  by  repeals: 
disappointments,  people  gradually  abstained  from  farther  ir- 
quiries,  and  it  was  currently  reported  that  not  a  single  seat  in 
the  house  remained  unlet.  Balzac,  however,  knew  better,  and  as 
time  went  on,  and  his  illusions^  little  by  little,  began  to  fade 
away,  grew  nervous,  and,  abdicating  his  chair  behind  the  pigeab- 
hole  of  the  box-oflBce  in  favour  of  the  regular  fanctionary,  em- 
powered him  to  sell  as  many  tickets  as  he  could  at  the  ordinarr 
rate.  Nay,  more,  reflecting  that  even  claqueura  were  preferable 
to  empty  benches,  he  insisted  at  the  eleventh  hour  that  tbr 
services  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  of  these  paid  auxiliaries  shoiiM 
be  retained,  a  demand  with  which  the  chief  of  the  fratemitr, 
indignant  at  this  tardy  recognition  of  their  value,  at  first  positivelj 
refused  to  comply;  but  ultimately  yielded  to  the  persuasiTt 
arguments  of  Lireux,  and  graciously  promised  his  *  co-operation,* 

The  eventful  night  arrived  at  last,  and  the  'chevaliexs  di 
lustre,'  unconscious  substitutes  for  those  of  St.  Louis,  were  at  their 
post,  forming  a  compact  phalanx  in  the  centre  of  the  pit ;  iLr 
critics  also — ^whether  convoked  by  a  prudent  after-thought  of  tit 
author  or  by  managerial  diplomacy,  is  not  recorded — were  preset 
to  a  man ;  while  the  rest  of  the  audience,  barring  the  few  exor- 
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bitantly  taxed  enthusiasts  already  alluded  to,  consisted  of  the 
usual  patrons  of  the  Odeon,  including  a  band  of  students  equally 
ready  to  applaud  or  hiss,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  first  act, 
being  short  and  telling,  went  off  smoothly  enough ;  but  towards 
the  middle  of  the  second,  murmurs  of  disapprobation  were 
occasionally  heard,  which  increased  with  every  succeeding  scene, 
as  the  plot  became  more  and  more  intricate  and  unintelligible. 
The  actors  lost  heart. completely,  and  the  jdaqueurs^  summoned 
too  late  to  have  been  properly  *  coached,'  made  *  confioLsion  worse 
confounded '  by  applauding  in  the  wrong  places,  so  that  even  the 
well-disposed  minority  of  the  audience  gradually  sided  with  the 
malcontents,  and  the  curtain  finally  fell  amid  an  almost  unanimous 
roar  of  derision.  In  vain  poor  Mile.  Helena  Oaussin  strove  to 
make  head  against  the  storm,  shouting  and  ranting  with  a  declama- 
tory vigour  worthy  of  Carpentras  or  Brives-larGaillarde ;  in  vain, 
imagining  or  choosing  to  imagine  that  one  of  her  ^  exits '  had  been 
unusually  effective,  she  triumphantly  remarked  to  Lireux,  'I 
think  I  have  given  them  a.  taste  of  my  quality  I ' 

^Ah,  Mademoiselle,'  replied  the  disconsolate  manager,  'ils 
vous  I'ont  bien  rendu ! ' 

Where  was  Balzac  all  this  time  ?  Fast  asleep  in  a  box,  utterly 
unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  around  him,  and  probably 
dreaming  of  some  new  project  germing  in  his  ever  fertile  brain. 
When  he  was  at  length  with  difficulty  aroused  from  his  slumber 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  Crozlan  and  Theophile  Gautier,  and  asked 
how  he  could  possibly  close  his  eyes  in  the  midst  of  such  an 
uproar,  he  stared  at  them  with  undisguised  astonishment. 

*  Are  you  not  aware,  mes  en/ante,'  he  said,  *  that  sleep,  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  an  infidUble  resource  ?  and  in  the  pre- 
sent case,'  he  added  with  a  smile,  *  as  things  have  turned  out,  far 
more  effectual  than  those  of  our  friend  Quinola  I ' 

Charles  Hervey. 
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Prince  Otto: 

A  ROMANCE. 

By  E.  L.  Stevensox. 

BOOK  II.— OF  LOVE  AND   POLITICS. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

RELATES  THE  CAUSE   AND   OUTBREAK   OF   THE  REVOLUTIO-X. 

BBAVE  as  she  was,  and  brave  by  intellect,  the  Prince^  fba 
first  she  was  alone,  clang  to  the  table  for  support.  Thek 
comers  of  her  universe  had  fallen.  She  had  never  liked » 
trasted  Gondremark  completely ;  she  had  still  held  it  possible  t: 
find  him  false  to  friendship ;  but  from  that  to  finding  him  derci^ 
of  all  those  public  virtues  for  which  she  had  honoured  Mei 
mere  commonplace  intriguer,  using  her  for  his  own  ends,  it 
step  was  wide  and  the  descent  giddy.  Light  and  darkness  ?&• 
ceeded  each  other  in  her  brain ;  now  she  believed,  and  now  t 
could  not.  She  turned,  blindly  groping  for  the  note.  Bctva 
Bosen,  who  had  not  forgotten  to  take  the  warrant  firom  thePiiiie'^ 
had  remembered  to  recover  her  note  firom  the  Princess  :ti 
Bosen  was  an  old  campaigner,  whose  most  violent  emotion  aronv*. 
rather  than  clouded  the  vigour  of  her  reason. 

The  thought  recalled  to  Seraphina  the  remembrance  of  ti- 
other  letter — Otto's.  She  rose  and  went  speedily,  her  brain  .c 
wheeling,  and  burst  into  the  Prince's  armoury.  The  cu 
chamberlain  was  there  in  waiting;  and  the  sight  of  another i» 
prying  (or  so  she  felt)  on  her  distress,  struck  Seraphina  it 
childish  anger. 

*  Go ! '  she  cried  ;  and  then,  when  the  old  man  was  alresi; 
half  way  to  the  door,  *  Stay ! '  she  added.  *  As  soon  as  Bar- 
Gondremark  arrives,  let  him  attend  me  here.' 

^  It  shall  be  so  directed,'  said  the  chamberlain. 

*  There  was  a  letter — '  she  began,  and  paused. 

<  Her  Highness,'  said  the  chamberlain,  *  will  find  a  letter : 
the  table.  I  had  received  no  orders,  or  her  Highness  had  bef- 
spared  this  trouble.' 
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<  No,  no,  no/  she  cried.    ^  I  thank  you.    I  desire  to  be  alone.' 

And  then,  when  he  was  gone,  she  leaped  apon  the  letter. 

Her  mind  was  still  obscured;  like  the  moon  npon  a  night  of 

clouds  and  wind,  her  reason  shone  and  darkened,  and  she  read 

the  words  by  flashes. 

*  Seraphina,'  the  Prince  wrote,  *  I  will  write  no  syllable  of 
reproach.  I  have  seen  your  order  and  I  go.  What  else  is 
left  me?  I  have  wasted  my  love  and  have  no  more.  To  say 
that  I  forgive  you  is  not  needful ;  at  least,  we  are  now  separate 
for  ever ;  by  your  own  act,  you  free  me  from  my  willing  bondage ; 
I  go  free  to  prison.  This  is  the  last  that  you  wiU  hear  of  me  in 
love  or  anger.  I  have  gone  out  of  your  life ;  you  may  breathe 
easy ;  you  have  now  rid  yourself  of  the  husband  who  allowed  you 
to  desert  him,  of  the  Prince  who  gave  you  his  rights,  and  of  the 
married  lover  who  made  it  his  pride  to  defend  you  in  your 
absence.  How  you  have  requited  him,  your  own  heart  more 
loudly  tells  you  than  my  words.  There  is  a  day  coming  when  your 
vain  dreams  will  roll  away  like  clouds,  and  you  will  find  yourself 
alone.    Then  you  will  re  member  *  Otto.' 

She  read  with  a  great  horror  on  her  mind :  that  day,  of  which 
he  wrote,  was  come.  She  was  alone  ;  she  had  been  false,  she  had 
been  cruel ;  remorse  rolled  in  upon  her ;  and  then  with  a  more 
piercing  note,  vanity,  bounded  on  the  stage  of  consciousness. 
She  a  dupe !  she  helpless !  she  to  have  betrayed  herself  in 
seeking  to  betray  her  husband !  she  to  have  lived  these  years 
upon  flattery,  grossly  swallowing  the  bolus,  like  a  clown  with 
sharpers !  she — Seraphina !  Her  swift  mind  drank  the  conse- 
quences ;  she  foresaw  the  coming  fall,  her  public  shame ; 
she  saw  the  odium,  disgrace,  and  folly  of  her  story  flaunt 
through  Europe.  She  recalled  the  scandal  she  had  so  royally 
braved ;  and  alas !  how  difierently  in  that  hour  it  scowled  upon 
her !  She  to  be  thought  the  mistress  of  that  man :  perhaps  for 
that  .  .  .  She  closed  her  eyes  on  agonising  vistas.  Swift  as 
thought  she  was  beside  the  wall,  a  dagger  glittering  in  her  hand. 
Ay,  she  would  escape.  From  that  world-wide  theatre  of  nodding 
heads  and  buzzing  whisperers,  in  which  she  now  beheld  herself 
unpitiably  martyred,  one  door  stood  open.  At  any  cost,  through 
any  stress  of  suffering,  that  greasy  laughter  should  be  stifled. 
She  closed  her  eyes  ;  she  breathed  a  wordless  prayer,  and  pressed 
the  weapon  to  her  bosom. 

At  the  surprising  sharpness  of  the  prick,  she  gave  a  cry  and 
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awoke  tx)  the  sense  of  a  miracnlous  escape.  A  little  rabj  spot  of 
blood  was  the  reward  of  that  great  act  of  despeiation;  but  tk 
pain  had  braced  her  like  a  tonic,  and'  her  whole  design  of  smdik 
had  passed  away. 

At  the  same  instant,  regular  feet  drew  near  along  the  gaQezj, 
and  she  knew  the  tread  of  the  big  Baron,  so  often  gladly  welasne, 
and  even  now  rallying  her  spirits  like  a  call  to  battle.  She  coDGeald 
the  dagger  in  the  folds  of  her  skirt ;  and  drawing  her  stature  i^ 
she  stood  firm-footed,  radiant  with  anger,  waiting  for  the  foe. 

The  Baron  was  announced  and  entered.  To  him,  Seraphia 
was  a  hated  task :  like  the  schoolboy  with,  his  Virgil,  lie  be 
neither  will  nor  leisure  to  remark  her  beauties ;  but  when  heitov 
beheld  her  standing  illuminated  by  her  passion,  new  feelings  Mri 
upon  him,  a  frank  admiration,  a  brief  sparkle  of  desire.  E; 
noted  both  with  joy ;  they  were  means.  *  If  I  have  to  play  fe 
lover,*  thought  he,  for  that  was  his  constant  preoccupation,  M 
believe  I  can  put  soul  into  it.'  Meanwhile,  with  his  usDal  po^ 
derous  grace,  he  bent  before  the  lady. 

*  I  propose,'  she  said  in  a  strange  voice,  not  known  to  her  til 
then,  *  that  we  release  the  Prince  and  do  not  prosecute  the  irsi  * 

*  Ah,  madam,'  he  replied,  *  't  is  as  I  knew  it  would  be !  Tcj 
heart  I  knew  would  wound  you,  when  we  came  to  this  distasted 
but  most  necessary  step.  Ah,  madam,  believe  me,  I  am  not  c- 
worthy  to  be  your  ally  ;  I  know  you  have  qualities  to  which  I  as 
a  stranger,  and  count  them  the  best  weapons  in  the  armoury  of  cc 
alliance.  The  girl  in  the  queen — pity,  love,  tenderness,  laughter; 
the  smile  that  can  reward.  I  can  only  command  ;  X  am  the  fromr 
But  you !  And  you  have  the  fortitude  to  command  these  come/ 
weaknesses,  to  tread  them  down  at  the  appeal  of  reason.  Hci 
often  have  I  not  admired  it  even  to  yourself.  Ay,  even  to  jor- 
self,'  he  added  tenderly,  dwelling,  it  seemed,  in  memory  on  hoor 
of  a  more  private  admiration.    *  But  now,  madam  .  .  .' 

^  But  now,  Herr  Gondremark,  the  time  for  these  dedaratki 
has  gone  by,'  she  cried.  *  Are  you  true  to  me?  are  yon  false' 
Look  in  your  heart  and  answer,  it  is  your  heart  I  want  to  know.* 

*  It  has  come,'  thought  Gondremark.  *  You,  madam  ! '  he  criei 
starting  back — with  fear,  you  would  have  said,  and  yet  a  tiE' 
joy.     *  You !  yourself,  you  bid  me  look  into  my  heart  ? ' 

*  Do  you  suppose  I  fear  ?  '  she  cried,  and  looked  at  him  rt 
such  a  heightened  colour,  such  bright  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  ? 
abstruse  a  meaning,  that  the  Baron  cast  aside  his  latest  doubt. 

« Ah,  madam ! '  he  cried,  plumping  on  his  knees.     <  Seraphi:. 
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Do  you  permit  me  ?  have  you  divined  my  secret  ?  It  is  trae — I 
put  my  life  with  joy  into  your  power — I  love  you,  love  with 
ardour,  as  an  equal,  as  a  master,  as  a  brother  in  arms,  as  an 
adored,  desired,  sweet-hearted  woman.  0  Bride ! '  he  cried, 
waxing  dithyrambic,  *  bride  of  my  reason  and  my  senses,  have 
pity,  have  pity  on  my  love  ! ' 

She  heard  him  with  wonder,  rage,  and  then  contempt.  His 
very  words  offended  her  to  sickness ;  his  appearance,  as  he 
grovelled  bulkily  upon  the  floor,  moved  her  to  such  laughter  as 
we  laugh  in  nightmares. 

*0  shame!'  she  cried.  *  Absurd  and  odious!  What  would 
the  Countess  say?' 

That  great  Baron  Gondremark,  the  excellent  politician,  re- 
mained for  some  little  time  upon  his  knees  in  a  frame  of  mind 
which  perhaps  we  are  allowed  to  pity.  His  vanity,  within  his 
iron  bosom,  bled  and  raved.  If  he  could  have  blotted  all,  if  he 
could  have  withdrawn  part,  if  he  had  not  called  her  bride — with 
a  roaring  in  his  ears,  he  thus  regretfully  reviewed  his  declaration. 
He  got  to  his  feet  tottering  ;  and  then,  in  that  first  moment  when 
a  dumb  agony  finds  a  vent  in  words,  and  the  tongue  betrays  the 
inmost  and  worst  of  a  man,  he  permitted  himself  a  retort  which, 
for  six  weeks  to  follow,  he  was  to  repent  at  leisure. 

*  Ah,'  said  he,  *  the  CJountess  ?  Now  I  perceive  the  reason  of 
your  Highness's  disorder,' 

The  lackey-like  insolence  of  the  words  was  driven  home  by  a 
more  insolent  manner.  There  fell  upon  Seraphina  one  of  those 
storm-clouds  which  had  already  blackened  upon  her  reason ;  she 
heard  herself  cry  out ;  and  when  the  cloud  dispersed,  flung  the 
blood-stained  dagger  on  the  floor,  and  saw  Gondremark  reeling 
back  with  open  mouth,  and  clapping  his  hand  upon  the  wound. 
The  next  moment,  with  oaths  that  she  had  never  heard,  he  leaped 
at  her  in  savage  passion ;  clutched  her  as  she  recoiled ;  and  in 
the  very  act,  stumbled  and  drooped.  She  had  scarce  time  to  fear 
his  murderous  onslaught,  ere  he  fell  before  her  feet. 

He  rose  upon  one  elbow ;  she  still  staring  upon  him,  white 
with  horror. 

*  Anna ! '  he  cried,  *  Anua !     Help  ! ' 

And  then  his  utterance  failed  him,  and  he  fell  back,  to  all 
appearance  dead. 

Seraphina  ran  to  and  fro  in  the  room  ;  she  wrung  her  hands 
and  cried  aloud ;  within  she  was  all  one  uproar  of  terror,  and 
conscious  of  no  articulate  wish  but  to  awake. 

There  came  a  knocking  at  the  door ;  and  she  sprang  to  it  and 
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held  it,  panting  like  a  beast,  the  strength  of  madness  in  her 
arms,  till  she  had  pushed  the  bolt.  At  this  success  a  ceitain 
calm  fell  upon  her  reason.  She  went  back  and  looked  upon  Ker 
victim,  the  knocking  growing  louder.  0  yes,  he  was  dead.  She  had 
killed  him.  He  had  called  upon  von  Bosen  with  his  latest  breath: 
ah,  who  would  call  on  Seraphina  ?  She  had  killed  him.  She, 
whose  irresolute  hand  could  scarce  prick  blood  from  her  own  bosom, 
had  found  strength  to  cast  down  that  great  colossus  at  a  blow. 

All  this  while,  the  knocking  was  growing  more  uproarious  and 
more  unlike  the  staid  career  of  life  in  such  a  palace.  Scandal 
was  at  the  door,  with  what  a  fatal  following  she  dreaded  to  con- 
ceive ;  and  at  the  same  time  among  the  voices  that  began  to 
summon  her  by  name,  she  recognised  the  Chancellor's.  He(s 
another,  somebody  must  be  the  first. 

*Is  Herr  von  Greisengesang  without?'  she  called. 

*Your  Highness — yes  I'  the  old  gentleman  answered.  *Ve 
have  heard  cries,  a  fall.     Is  anything  amiss  ? ' 

*  Nothing,'  replied  Seraphina.  *  I  desire  to  speak  with  jol 
Send  oflf  the  rest.'  She  panted  between  each  phrase ;  but  be: 
mind  was  clear.  She  let  the  looped  curtain  down  upon  bothadcN 
before  she  drew  the  bolt ;  and  thus  secure  from  any  sudden  eye- 
shot from  without,  admitted  the  obsequious  Chancellor  and  agaii 
made  fast  the  door. 

Greisengesang  clumsily  revolved  among  the  wings  of  tit 
curtain ;  so  that  she  was  clear  of  it  as  soon  as  he. 
'  My  God  I '  he  cried.     *  The  Baron ! ' 

*  I  have  killed  him,'  she  said.     *  0,  killed  him  ! ' 

*Dear  me,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  Hhis  is  mostllnprec^ 
dented.  Lovers'  quarrels,'  he  added  ruefully,  *  redintegratio-' 
and  then  paused.  *  But  my  dear  madam,'  he  broke  out  again, 
*  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  practical,  what  are  we  to  do?  Thl^ 
is  exceedingly  grave ;  morally,  madam,  it  is  appalling.  I  tab 
the  liberty,  your  Highness,  for  one  moment,  of  addressing  youa^: 
daughter,  a  loved  although  respected  daughter ;  and  I  must  aj 
that  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  this  is  morally  most  ques- 
tionable.   And,  0  dear  me,  we  have  a  dead  body  1 ' 

She  had  watched  him  closely;  hope  fell  to  contempt;  frc© 
his  despicable  weakness,  she  drew  away  her  skirts  and,  in  tt? 
act,  found  strength.  *  See  if  he  be  dead,'  she  said ;  not  one  vori 
of  explanation  or  defence ;  before  so  poor  a  creature,  she  bi 
scorned  to  justify  herself:  *  See  if  he  be  dead '  was  all. 

With  the  greatest  compunction,  the  Chancellor  drew  near ;  a&" 
as  he  did  so,  the  wounded  Baron  rolled  his  eyes. 
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*  He  lives,'  cried  the  old  courtier,  turning  effusively  to  Sera- 
phina.     *  Madam,  he  still  lives.' 

'Help  him,  then,'  returned   the   Princess,   standing   fixed. 

*  Bind  up  his  wound,' 

'  Madam,  I  have  no  means,'  protested  the  Chancellor. 

*  Can  you  not  take  your  handkerchief,  your  neckcloth;  any- 
thing?' she  cried;  and  at  the  same  moment,  from  her  light 
muslin  gown,  she  rent  off  a  flounce  and  tossed  it  on  the  floor. 

*  Take  that,'  she  said,  and  stood  upright  in  her  ruined  finerj . 

But  the  Chancellor  held  up  his  hands  and  turned  awt\y  his 
head  in  agony.  The  grasp  of  the  falling  Baron  had  torn  down 
the  dainty  fabric  of  the  bodice ;  and — *  0  Highness ! '  cried 
Greisengesang  appalled,  *  the  terrible  disorder  of  your  toilette  I ' 

*  Take  up  that  flounce,'  she  said,  *  the  man  may  die.' 
Greisengesang  turned  in  a  flutter  to  the  Baron,  and  attempted 

some  innocent  and  bungling  measures.     ^  He  still  breathes,'  he 
kept  saying.     *  All  is  not  yet  over ;  he  is  not  yet  gone.' 

*  And  i\pw,'  said  she,  *  if  that  is  all  that  you  can  do,  begone 
and  get  some  porters  ;  he  must  instantly  go  home.' 

*  Madam,'  cried  the  Chancellor,  *  if  this  most  melancholy  sight 
were  seen  in  town — 0  dear,  the  State  would  fall ! '  he  piped. 

*  There  is  a  litter  in  the  palace,'  she  replied.  *  It  is  your  part 
to  see  him  safe.   I  lay  commands  upon  you.   On  your  life  it  stands.' 

*  I  see  it,  dear  Highness,'  he  jerked.  *  Clearly  I  see  it.  But 
how?  what  men?  The  Prince's  servants — yes.  They  had  a 
personal  affection.     They  will  be  true,  if  any.' 

*  0,  not  them  1 '  she  cried.    *  Take  Sabra,  my  own  man.' 

*  Sabra  I    The  grand-mason  I '  returned  the  Chancellor  aghast. 

*  If  he  but  saw  this,  he  would  sound  the  tocsin — we  should  all 
be  butchered.' 

She  measured  the  depth  of  her  abasement  steadily.  *  Take 
whom  you  must,'  she  said,  *  and  bring  the  litter  here.' 

Once  she  was  alone,  she  ran  to  the  Baron,  and  with  a  sicken- 
ing heart  sought  to  allay  the  flux  of  blood.  The  touch  of  the 
skin  of  that  great  charlatan  revolted  her  to  the  toes ;  the  wound 
in  her  ignorant  eyes  looked  deathly ;  yet  she  contended  with  her 
shuddering,  and  with  more  skill  at  least  than  the  Chancellor's, 
staunched  the  welling  injury.  An  eye  unprejudiced  with  hate 
would  have  admired  the  Baron  in  his  swoon ;  he  looked  so  great 
and  shai)ely ;  it  was  so  powerful  a  machine  that  lay  arrested ; 
and  his  features,  cleared  for  the  moment  both  of  temper  and  dis- 
simulation, were  seen  to  be  so  purely  modelled.     But  it  was  not 
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thus  with  Seraph ina.  Her  victim,  as  he  lay  outspread,  twitclimg 
a  little,  his  big  chest  unbared,  fixed  her  with  his  ugliness;  and 
her  mind  flitted  for  a  glimpse  to  Otto. 

Eumours  began  to  sound  about  the  Palace  of  feet  running 
and  of  voices  raised ;  the  echoes  of  the  great  arched  staircase 
were  voluble  of  some  confusion ;  and  then  the  gallery  janed 
with  a  quick  and  heavy  tramp.  It  was  the  Chancellor,  followed 
by  four  of  Otto's  valets  and  a  litter.  The  servants,  when  they 
were  admitted,  stared  at  the  dishevelled  Princess  and  thewonnd«i 
man ;  speech  was  denied  them,  but  their  thoughts  were  riddltd 
with  profanity.  Gondremark  was  bundled  in ;  and  with  the 
curtains  lowered,  the  four  bearers  carried  forth  the  Utter,  and  tie 
twittering  Chancellor  followed  with  a  white  face  behind. 

Seraphina  ran  to  the  window.  Pressing  her  face  upon  the  pane, 
she  could  see  the  terrace,  where  the  lights  contested ;  thence,  the 
avenue  of  lamps  that  joined  the  palace  and  town ;  and  overhead  the 
hollow  night  and  the  larger  stars.  Presently  the  small  procession 
issued  from  the  Palace,  crossed  the  parade,  and  began  to  thKid 
the  glittering  alley :  the  swinging  couch  with  its  four  porters, 
the  much-pondering  Chancellor  behind.  She  watched  then 
dwindle  with  strange  thoughts :  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  scene, 
her  mind  still  glancing  right  and  left  on  the  overthrow  of  her 
life  and  hopes.  There  was  no  one  left  in  whom  she  might  coa- 
fide  ;  none  whose  hand  was  friendly,  or  on  whom  she  dared  to 
reckon  for  the  barefct  loyalty.  With  the  fall  of  Gondremark,  hei 
party,  her  brief  popularity,  had  fallen.  So  she  sat  crouched  npos 
the  window  seat,  her  brow  to  the  cool  pane  ;  her  dress,  in  tatters, 
barely  shielding  her  ;  her  mind  revolving  bitter  thoughts. 

Meanwhile,  consequences  were  fast  mounting ;  and  in  the 
deceptive  quiet  of  the  night,  downfall  and  red  revolt  were  brew- 
ing. The  litter  had  passed  forth  between  the  iron  gates  ani 
entered  on  the  streets  of  the  town.  By  what  flying  panic,  b" 
what  thrill  of  air  communicated,  who  shall  say  ?  but  the  passicj 
bustle  in  the  Palace  had  already  reached  and  re-echoed  in  the 
region  of  the  burghers.  Eumour,  with  her  loud  whisper,  hissed 
about  the  town;  men  left  their  homes,  without  knowing vhy; 
knots  formed  along  the  boulevard  ;  under  the  rare  lamps  and  tie 
great  limes,  the  crowd  grew  blacker. 

And  now  through  the  midst  of  that  expectant  company,  tie 
unusual  sight  of  a  closed  litter  was  observed  approaching,  and 
trotting  hard  behind  it  that  great  dignitary,  Cancellarius  Greisen- 
gesang.  Silence  looked  on  as  it  went  by ;  and  as  soon  as  it  va' 
passed,  the  whispering  seethed  over  like  a  boiling  pot.    The  knot: 
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were  sundered ;  and  gradually,  one  following  another,  the  whole 
mob  began  to  form  into  a  procession  and  escort  the  curtained 
litter.  Soon  spokesmen,  a  little  bolder  than  their  mates,  began  to 
ply  the  Chancellor  with  questions.  Never  had  he  more  need  of 
that  great  art  of  falsehood,  by  whose  exercise  he  had  so  richly 
lived.  And  yet  now  he  stumbled,  the  master  passion,  fear, 
betraying  him.  He  was  pressed ;  he  became  incoherent ;  and 
then  from  the  jolting  litter  came  a  groan.  In  the  instant  hubbub 
and  the  gathering  of  the  crowd  as  to  a  natural  signal,  the  clear- 
eyed,  quavering  Chancellor  heard  the  catch  of  the  clock  before  it 
strikes  the  hour  of  doom ;  and  for  ten  seconds  he  forgot  himself. 
This  shall  atone  for  many  sins.  He  plucked  a  bearer  by  the 
sleeve.  *  Bid  the  Princess  flee.  All  is  lost,'  he  whispered.  And 
the  next  moment  he  was  babbling  for  his  life  among  the  multi- 
tude. 

Five  minutes  later,  the  wild-eyed  servant  burst  into  the 
armoury.  *  All  is  lost ! '  he  cried.  *  The  Chancellor  bids  you  flee.' 
And  at  the  same  time,  looking  through  the  window,  Seraphina 
saw  the  black  rush  of  the  populace  begin  to  invade  the  lamplit 
avenue. 

*  Thank  you,  Georg,'  she  said.  *  I  thank  you.  Go.'  And 
as  the  man  still  lingered,  *  I  bid  you  go,'  she  added.  *  Save 
yourself.' 

Down  by  the  private  passage,  and  just  some  two  hours  later, 
Amalia  Seraphina,  the  last  Princess,  followed  Otto  Johann  Frie- 
drich,  the  last  Prince  of  Qriinewald. 


BOOK  III.— FORTUNATE  MISFORTUNE. 
CHAPTER  I. 

PRINCESS  CINDERELLA. 

The  porter,  drawn  by  the  growing  turmoil,  had  vanished  from 
the  postern,  and  the  door  stood  open  on  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  As  Seraphina  fled  up  the  terraces,  the  cries  and  loud 
footing  of  the  mob  drew  nearer  the  doomed  palace ;  the  rush 
was  like  the  rush  of  cavalry ;  the  sound  of  shattering  lamps 
tingled  above  the  rest ;  and  over-towering  all,  she  heard  her  own 
name  bandied  among  the  shouters.  A  bugle  sounded  at  the  door 
of  the  guard-room ;  one  gun  was  fired ;  and  then  with  the  yell 
of  hundreds,  Mittwalden  Palace  was  carried  at  a  rush. 

KK  2 
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Sped  by  these  dire  sounds  and  voices,  the  Princess  scaled  ike 
long  garden,  skimming  like  a  bird  the  starlit  stairways;  crossed 
the  Park,  which  was  in  that  place  narrow,  and  plunged  upon  the 
farther  side  into  the  rude  shelter  of  the  forest.  So,  at  a  bound, 
she  left  the  discretion  and  the  cheerful  lamps  of  Palace  eyenings; 
ceased  utterly  to  be  a  sovereign  lady ;  and  fsdliDg  from  tlie  wye 
height  of  civilisation,  ran  forth  into  the  woods,  a  ragged  Ciadexelia. 

She  went  direct  before  her  through  an  open  tract  of  the 
forest,  full  of  brush  and  birches,  and  where  the  starlight  guided 
her ;  and  beyond  that  again,  must  thread  the  columned  bbd- 
ness  of  a  pine  grove,  joining  overhead  the  thatch  of  its  kog 
branches.  At  that  hour,  the  place  was  breathless ;  a  honor 
of  night  like  a  presence  occupied  that  dungeon  of  the  lood; 
and  she  went  groping,  knocking  against  the  lK)les— her  ear, 
betweenwhiles,  strained  to  aching  and  yet  unrewarded. 

But  the  slope  of  the  ground  was  upward  and  encouraged  her ;  asd 
presently  she  issued  on  a  rocky  hill  that  stood  forth  above  the  sea 
of  forest.  All  around  were  other  hilltops,  big  and  little ;  saUf 
vales  of  forest  between ;  overhead  the  open  heaven  and  the  bfil- 
liancy  of  countless  stars ;  and  along  all  the  western  sky  the  dim 
forms  of  mountains.  The  glory  of  the  great  night  laid  hold  up 
her ;  her  eyes  shone  with  stars ;  she  dipped  her  sight  into  the  cool- 
ness and  brightness  of  the  sky,  as  she  might  have  dipped  hei 
wrist  into  a  spring ;  and  her  heart,  at  that  ethereal  shock,  begu 
to  move  more  soberly.  The  sim  that  sails  overhead,  ploughiiij 
into  gold  the  fields  of  daylight  azure  and  uttering  the  signal  to 
man's  myriads,  has  no  word  apart  for  man  the  individual;  aodtk 
moon,  like  a  violin,  only  praises  and  laments  our  private  destioy. 
The  stars  alone,  cheerful  whisperers,  confer  quietly  with  each  c: 
us  like  friends ;  they  give  ear  to  our  sorrows  smilingly,  like  vk 
old  men,  rich  in  tolerance  and  counsel ;  and  by  their  double  scale. 
so  small  to  the  eye,  so  vast  to  the  imagination,  they  keep  before 
the  mind  the  double  character  of  man's  nature  and  fate. 

There  sate  the  Princess,  beautifully  looking  upon  beauty,  ii: 
council  with  these  glad  advisers.  Bright  like  pictures,  clear  lib 
a  voice  in  the  porches  of  her  ear,  memory  re-enacted  the  tumul*. 
of  the  evening :  The  Countess  and  the  dancing  fan ;  the  big  Bant 
on  his  knees;  the  blood  on  the  polished  floor;  the  knockbg; 
the  swing  of  the  litter  down  the  avenue  of  lamps ;  the  messeDger; 
the  cries  of  the  charging  mob ;  and  yet  all  were  far  away  an: 
phantasmal,  and  she  was  still  healingly  conscious  of  the  peace  at: 
glory  of  the  night.     She  looked  towards  Mittwalden  ;  and  above 
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the  hilltop  which  already  hid  it  from  her  view,  a  throbbing  red- 
ness hinted  of  fire.  Better  so :  better  so,  that  she  should  fall 
with  tragic  greatness,  lit  by  a  blazing  palace !  Of  pity  for 
Gondremark,  of  concern  for  Griinewald,  not  a  trace  was  found  in 
her :  that  period  of  her  life  was  closed  for  ever,  a  wrench  of 
wounded  vanity  alone  surviving.  She  had  but  one  clear  idea :  to 
flee; — and  another,  obscure  and  half  rejected,  although  still  obeyed : 
to  flee  in  the  direction  of  the  Felsenburg.  Not  her  hearf,  for 
that  is  conscious,  but  her  whole  dumb  nature  warmed  and  yearned 
for  Otto.  She  had  a  duty  to  perform,  she  must  free  him:  so  her 
mind  said,  very  coldly ;  but  by  the  heat  that  mounted  in  her  bosom 
and  the  tears  that  pricked  her  eyeballs,  she  ran  to  him  as  to  a 
friend  and  protector; 

She  rose,  with  a  start  of  recollection,  and  plunged  down  the 
slope  into  the  covert.  The  woods  received  her.  Once  more, 
she  wandered  and  hasted  in  a  blot,  uncheered,  unpiloted.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  through  rents  in  the  wood-roof,  a  glimmer 
attracted  her ;  here  and  there,  a  tree  stood  out  among  its  neigh- 
bours by  some  force  of  outline;  here  and  there,  a  brushing  among 
the  leaves,  a  notable  blackness,  a  dim  shine,  relieved,  only  to 
exaggerate,  the  solid  oppression  of  the  night  and  silence.  And 
betweenwhiles,  the  unfeatured  darkness  would  redouble  and  the 
whole  ear  of  night  appear  to  be  gloating  on  her  steps.  Now,  she 
would  stand  still,  and  the  silence  would  grow  and  grow,  till  it 
weighed  upon  her  breathing ;  and  then  she  would  address  herself 
again  to  run,  stumbling,  falling,  and  still  hurrying  the  more.  And 
presently  the  whole  wood  rocked  and  began  to  run  along  with  her. 
The  noise  of  her  own  mad  passage  through  the  silence  spread  and 
echoed  and  filled  the  night  with  terror.  Panic  hunted  her: 
Panic  from  the  trees  reached  forth  with  clutching  branches ;  the 
darkness  was  lit  up  and  peopled  with  strange  forms  and  faces. 
She  strangled  and  fled  before  her  fears.  And  yet  in  the  last 
fortress,  reason,  blown  upon  by  these  gusts  of  terror,  still  shone 
with  a  troubled  light.  She  knew,  yet  could  not  act  upon  her 
knowledge ;  she  knew  that  she  must  stop,  and  yet  she  still  ran. 

She  was  already  near  madness,  when  she  broke  suddenly  into  a 
narrow  clearing.  At  the  same  time,  the  din  grew  louder,  and 
she  became  conscious  of  vague  forms  and  fields  of  whiteness. 
And  with  that  the  earth  gave  way ;  she  fell  and  found  her  feet 
again  with  an  incredible  shock  to  her  senses,  and  her  mind  was 
swallowed  up. 

When  she  came  again  to  herself,  she  was  standing  to  the 
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mid-leg  in  an  icy  eddy  of  a  brook,  and  leaning  with  one  hand  on 
the  rock  from  which  it  poured.  The  spray  had  wet  her  hair. 
She  saw  the  white  cascade,  the  stars  wavering  in  the  shaken  pool, 
foam  flitting,  and  high  overhead  the  tall  pines  on  either  land 
serenely  drinking  starshine ;  and  in  the  sadden  quiet  of  her  spirit, 
she  heard  with  joy  the  firm  plunge  of  the  cataract  iu  the  pool. 
She  scrambled  forth  dripping.  In  the  face  of  her  proved  weak- 
ness, to  adventure  again  upon  the  horror  of  blacknesa  in  tie 
groves,  were  a  suicide  of  life  or  reason.  But  here,  in  the  alley  of 
the  brook,  with  the  kind  stars  above  her,  and  the  moon  presently 
swimming  into  sight,  she  could  await  the  coming  of  day  vithott 
alarm. 

This  lane  of  pine  trees  ran  very  rapidly  down  hill  and  womid 
among  the  woods;  but  it  was  a  wider  thoroughfare  than  tk 
brook  needed,  and  here  and  there  were  little  dimpling  lawns  and 
coves  of  the  forest,  where  the  starshine  slumbered.  Such  a  lam 
she  paced,  taking  patience  bravely ;  and  now  she  looked  up  tie 
hill  and  saw  the  brook  coming  down  to  her  in  a  series  of  cascades: 
and  now  approached  the  margin,  where  it  welled  among  tie 
rushes  silently  ;  and  now  g£ized  at  the  great  company  of  heaven 
with  an  enduring  wonder.  The  early  evening  had  fallen  chill, 
but  the  night  was  now  temperate ;  out  of  the  receiS8e«  of  the 
wood,  there  came  mild  airs  as  from  a  deep  and  peaceful  respira- 
tion ;  and  the  dew  was  heavy  on  the  grass  and  the  tight-shut 
daisies.  This  was  the  girl's  first  night  under  the  naked  heaven; 
and  now  that  her  fears  were  overpsist,  she  was  touched  to  the 
soul  by  its  serene  amenity  and  peace.  Kindly  the  host  of  heavec 
blinked  down  upon  that  wandering  Princess,  and  the  honest  biook 
had  no  words  but  to  encourage  her. 

At  last  she  began  to  be  aware  of  a  wonderful  revolution  com- 
pared to  which  the  fire  of  Mittwalden  Palace  was  but  the  crack 
and  flash  of  a  percussion  cap.  The  countenance  with  which  the 
pines  regarded  her  began  insensibly  to  change ;  the  grass  too, 
short  Sis  it  was,  and  the  whole  winding  staircase  of  the  brook's 
course,  began  to  wear  a  solemn  freshness  of  appearance.  And 
this  slow  transfiguration  reached  her  heart,  and  played  upon 
it,  and  transpierced  it  with  a  serious  thrill.  She  looked  all  about; 
the  whole  face  of  nature  looked  back,  brimful  of  meaning,  finger 
on  lip,  leaking  its  glad  secret.  She  looked  up  ;  and  lo !  heaven 
was  almost  emptied  of  the  stars,  and  the  last  lingerers  were 
faunting  in  the  blue.  *  0  ! '  she  cried,  joy  catching  at  her  breath, 
*  it  is  the  dawn ! ' 
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In  a  breath,  she  passed  over  the  brook  and,  looping  up  her 
skirts,  began  to  run  in  the  dim  alleys,  on  the  carpet  of  the 
moss  and  tassel,  for  the  nearest  rising  ground.  As  she  ran,  her 
ears  were  aware  of  many  pipings,  more  beautiful  than  music; 
in  the  small,  dish-shaped  houses,  in  the  fcrk  of  giant  arms,  where 
they  had  lain  all  night,  lover  by  lover,  warmly  pressed,  the 
bright-eyed,  big-hearted  singers  began  to  awaken  for  the  day. 
Her  heart  melted  and  flowed  forth  to  them  in  kindness.  And 
they,  from  their  small  and  high  perches  in  the  clerestories  of 
the  wood  cathedral,  peered  sidelong  down  and  saw  with  wonder 
that  ragged  Princess  flitting  below  them  on  the  moss. 

Soon  she  had  struggled  to  a  certain  hilltop,  and  saw  far  before 
her  the  silent  inflooding  of  the  day.  Out  of  the  East  it  welled 
and  whitened ;  the  darkness  trembled  into  light ;  and  the  stars 
were  extinguished  like  the  street-lamps  of  a  human  city.  The 
whiteness  brightened  into  silver,  the  silver  warmed  into  gold,  the 
gold  kindled  into  pure  and  living  fire.  The  day  drew  its  first 
long  breath,  steady  and  chill ;  and  for  leagues  around,  the  woods 
sighed  and  shivered.  And  then,  at  one  bound,  the  sun  had 
floated  up ;  and  her  startled  eyes  received  day's  first  arrow,  and 
quailed  under  the  buffet.  On  every  side,  the  shadows  leaped  from 
their  ambush  and  fell  prone.  The  day  was  come,  plain  and 
garish.  Only,  up  the  steep  and  solitary  eastern  heaven,  the  sun, 
victorious  over  his  competitors,  continued  slowly  and  royally  to 
mount. 

Seraphina  drooped  for  a  little,  leaning  on  a  pine,  the  shrill 
joy  of  the  woodlands  mocking  her.  The  shelter  of  the  night, 
the  thrilling  and  joyous  changes  of  the  dawn,  were  over ;  and  now, 
in  the  hot  eye  of  the  day,  she  turned  uneasily  and  looked  sigh- 
ingly about  her.  Some  way  off,  among  the  lower  woods,  a  pillar 
of  smoke  was  mounting  and  melting  in  the  gold  and  blue. 
There,  surely  enough,  were  human  folk,  the  hearth-surrounders. 
Man's  fingers  had  laid  the  twigs ;  it  was  man's  breath  that  had 
quickened  and  encouraged  the  baby  flames ;  and  now,  as  the  fire 
caught,  it  played  ruddily  on  the  face  of  its  creator.  At  the  thought, 
she  felt  a-cold  and  little  and  lost  in  that  great  out-oF-doors.  The 
electric  shock  of  the  young  sunbeams  and  the  unhuman  beauty 
of  the  woods  began  to  irk  and  daunt  her.  The  covert  of  the 
house,  the  decent  privacy  of  rooms,  the  swept  and  regulated  fire, 
all  that  denotes  or  beautifies  the  home  life  of  man,  began  to 
draw  her  as  with  cords.  The  pillar  of  smoke  was  now  risen  into 
some  stream  of  moving  air ;  it  began  to  lean  out  sideways  in  a 
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pennon;  and  thereupon,  as  though  the  change  had  been  a 
summons,  Seraphina  plunged  once  more  into  the  labyrinth  of  the 
wood. 

She  left  day  upon  the  high  ground.  In  the  lower  groves,  there 
still  lingered  the  blue  early  twilight  and  the  seizing  freshness  of 
the  dew.  But  here  and  there,  above  this  field  of  shadow,  the 
head  of  a  great  outspread  pine  was  already  glorious  with  day; 
and  here  and  there,  through  the  breaches  of  the  hills,  the  snn- 
beams  made  a  great  and  luminous  entry.  Here  Seraphina 
hastened  along  forest  paths.  She  had  lost  sight  of  the  pikt 
smoke,  which  blew  another  way,  and  conducted  herself  in  that  grett 
wilderness  by  the  direction  of  the  sun ;  but  presently  fresh  signs 
bespoke  the  neighbourhood  of  man ;  felled  trunks,  white  slivers 
from  the  axe,  bundles  of  green  boughs,  and  stacks  of  firewooi 
These  guided  her  forward ;  until  she  came  forth  at  last  npon  the 
clearing  whence  the  smoke  arose.  A  hut  stood  in  the  clear 
shadow,  hard  by  a  brook  which  made  a  series  of  inconsid^aUe 
falls ;  and  on  the  threshold,  the  Princess  saw  a  sim-bnmt  and 
hard-featured  woodman,  standing  with  his  hands  behind  his  back 
and  gazing  skyward. 

She  went  to  him  directly:  a  beautiful,  bright-eyed  and 
haggard  vision;  splendidly  arrayed  and  pitifully  tattered;  the 
diamond  ear-drops  still  glittering  in  her  ears ;  and  with  the 
movement  of  her  coming,  one  small  breast  showing  and  hiding 
among  the  ragged  covert  of  the  laces.  At  that  ambigaoas 
hour,  and  coming  as  she  did  from  the  great  silence  of  the  foiest, 
the  man  drew  back  from  the  Princess  as  from  something 
elfin. 

*  I  am  cold,'  she  said,  *  and  weaiy.  Let  me  rest  beside  your 
fire.' 

The  woodman  was  visibly  commoved,  but  answered  nothing. 

*  I  will  pay,'  she  said,  and  then  repented  of  the  words,  catch- 
ing perhaps  a  spark  of  terror  from  his  frightened  eyes.  Bat  as 
usual,  her  courage  rekindled  brighter  for  the  check  :  she  put  him 
from  the  door  and  entered  ;  and  he  followed  her  in  superstitious 
wonder. 

Within,  the  hut  was  rough  and  dark ;  but  on  the  stone  that 
served  as  hearth,  twigs  and  a  few  dry  branches  burned  with  the 
brisk  sounds  and  all  the  variable  beauty  of  fire.  The  very  sight 
of  it  composed  her ;  she  crouched  hard  by  on  the  earth  floor  and 
shivered  in  the  glow,  and  looked  upon  the  eating  blaze  with  admi* 
ration.    The  woodman  was  still  staring  at  his  guest :  at  the  wreck 
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of  the  rich  dress,  the  bare  arms,  the  bedraggled  laces  and  the 
gems.     He  found  no  word  to  utter. 

*  Give  me  food,'  she  said, — *  here,  by  the  fire.' 

He  set  down  a  pitcher  of  coarse  wine,  bread,  a  piece  of  cheese 
and  a  handful  of  raw  onions.  The  bread  was  hard  and  sour,  the 
cheese  like  leather ;  even  the  onion,  which  ranks  with  the  truflEle 
and  the  peach  in  the  chief  place  of  honour  of  earth's  fruits,  is  scarce 
a  dish  for  Princesses  when  raw.  But  she  ate,  if  not  with  appe- 
tite, with  courage ;  and  when  she  had  eaten,  did  not  disdain  the 
pitcher.  In  all  her  life  before,  she  had  not  tasted  of  gross  food  nor 
drunk  after  another ;  but  a  brave  woman  far  more  readily  accepts 
a  change  of  circumstances  than  the  bravest  man.  All  that  while, 
the  woodman  continued  to  observe  her  furtively,  many  low  thoughts 
of  fear  and  greed  contending  in  his  eyes.  She  read  them  clearly, 
and  she  knew  she  must  begone. 

Presently  she  arose,  and  offered  him  a  florin. 

'  Will  that  repay  you  ? '  she  asked. 

But  here  the  man  found  his  tongue.  *I  must  have  more 
than  that,'  said  he. 

*  It  is  all  I  have  to  give  you,'  she  returned,  and  passed  him  by 
serenely. 

Yet  her  heart  trembled,  for  she  saw  his  hand  stretched  forth 
as  if  to  arrest  her,  and  his  unsteady  eyes  wandering  to  his  axe. 
A  beaten  path  led  westward  from  the  clearing,  and  she  swiftly 
followed  it.  She  did  not  glance  behind  her.  But  when  a  turning 
of  the  path  concealed  her  from  the  woodman's  eyes,  she  slipped  into 
the  shelter  of  the  trees  and  ran  till  she  deemed  herself  in  safety. 

By  this  time  the  strong  sunshine  pierced  in  a  thousand  places 
the  pine-thatch  of  the  forest,  fired  the  red  boles,  irradiated  the 
cool  aisles  of  shadow,  and  burned  in  jewels  on  the  grass.  The  gum 
of  these  trees  was  dearer  to  the  senses  than  the  gums  of  Araby ; 
each  pine,  in  the  lusty  morning  sunlight,  burned  its  own  wood- 
incense  ;  and  now  and  then  a  breeze  would  rise  and  toss  these 
rooted  censers,  and  send  shade  and  sun-gem  flitting,  swift  as 
swallows,  thick  as  bees ;  and  wake  a  brushing  bustle  of  sounds 
that  murmured  and  went  by. 

On  she  passed,  and  up  and  down,  in  sun  and  shadow ;  now  aloft 
on  the  bare  ridge  among  the  rocks  and  birches,  with  the  lizards 
and  the  snakes;  and  anon  in  the  deep  grove  among  sunless 
pillars.  Now  she  followed  wandering  wood-paths,  in  the  maze  of 
valleys ;  and  again,  from  a  hilltop,  beheld  the  distant  mountains 
and  the  great  birds  circling  under  the  sky.    She  would  see  afar  off 
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a  nestling  hamlet,  and  go  round  to  avoid  it*  Below,  she  traced 
the  course  of  the  foam  of  mountain  torrents ;  but  where  she 
wandered,  only  tender  springs  welled  up  in  silence,  or  oozed  in 
green  moss ;  or  in  the  more  favoured  hollows,  a  whole  famil? 
of  infant  rivers  would  combine,  and  tinkle  in  the  stones,  and  lit 
in  pools  to  be  a  bathing  place  for  sparrows,  or  fall  from  the  sheer 
rock  in  rods  of  crystal.  Upon  all  these  things,  as  she  still  sped 
along  in  the  bright  air,  she  looked  with  a  rapture  of  surprise  acd 
a  joyful  fainting  of  the  heart ;  they  seemed  so  novel,  they  touched 
so  strangely  home,  they  were  so  hued  and  scented,  they  wctc  &:• 
beset  and  canopied  by  the  dome  of  the  blue  air  of  heaven. 

At  length,  when  she  was  well  weary,  she  came  npon  a  vide 
and  shallow  pool.  Stones  stood  in  it,  like  islands;  bullrnsbej 
fringed  the  coast ;  the  floor  was  paved  with  the  pine  needles ;  and 
the  pines  themselves,  whose  roots  made  promontories,  looked  doira 
silently  on  their  green  images.  She  crept  to  the  margin  aai 
beheld  herself  with  wonder,  a  hollow  and  bright-eyed  phantom,  in 
the  ruins  of  her  palace  robe.  The  breeze  now  shook  her  image; 
now  it  would  be  marred  with  flies ;  and  at  that  she  smiled  ;  and 
from  the  fading  circles,  her  counterpart  smiled  back  to  her  acd 
looked  kind.  She  sat  long  in  the  warm  sun,  and  pitied  her  bare 
arms  that  were  all  bruised  and  marred  with  falling-,  and  marveUe*! 
to  see  that  she  was  dirty,  and  could  not  grow  to  believe  that  she 
had  gone  so  long  in  such  a  strange  disorder. 

Then,  with  a  sigh,  she  addressed  herself  to  make  a  toilet  Ij 
that  forest  mirror,  washed  herself  pure  from  all  the  stains  of  her 
adventure,  took  off  her  jewels  and  wrapped  them  in  ber  handker- 
chief, re-arranged  the  tatters  of  her  dress,  and  took  down  the 
folds  of  her  hair.  She  shook  it  round  her  face,  and  the  pool 
repeated  her  thus  veiled.  Her  hair  had  smelt  like  violets,  sb 
remembered  Otto  saying ;  and  so  now  she  tried  to  smell  \t^  and 
then  shook  her  head,  and  laughed  a  little,  sadly,  to  herself. 

The  laugh  was  returned  upon  her  in  a  childish  echo.  She 
looked  up ;  and  lo  !  two  children  looking  on,  a  small  girl  and  a 
yet  smaller  boy,  standing,  like  playthings,  by  the  pool,  below  a 
spreading  pine.  Seraphina  was  not  fond  of  children,  and  now 
she  was  startled  to  the  heart. 

*  Who  are  you?  '  she  cried,  hoarsely. 

The  mites  huddled  together  and  drew  back ;  and  SeraphinaV 
heart  reproached  her  that  she  should  have  frightened  things  «»? 
quaint  and  little,  and  yet  alive  with  senses.  She  thoug^ht  upon 
the  birds  and  looked  again  at  her  two  visitors :  so  little  larger  and 
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BO  far  more  innocent.     On  their  clear  faces,  as  in  a  pool,  she  saw 
the  reflection  of  their  fears.     With  gracious  purpose,  she  arose. 

*  Come,'  she  said,  *  do  not  be  afraid  of  me,'  and  took  a  step 
towards  them. 

But  alas !  at  the  first  movement,  the  two  poor  babes  in  the 
wood  turned  and  ran  helter-skelter  from  the  Princess. 

The  most  desolate  pang  was  struck  into  the  girl's  heart. 
Here  she  was,  twenty-one — soon  twenty-two-^and  not  a  creature 
loved  her;  none  but  Otto;  and  would  even  he  forgive?  If  she 
began  weeping  in  these  woods  alone,  it  would  mean  death  or 
madness.  Hastily  she  trod  the  thoughts  out  like  a  burning  paper ; 
hastily  rolled  up  her  locks,  and  with  terror  dogging  her,  and  her 
whole  bosom  sick  with  grief,  resumed  her  journey. 

Past  ten  in  the  forenoon,  she  struck  a  highroad,  marching  in 
that  place  uphill  between  two  stately  groves,  a  river  of  sunlight ; 
and  here,  dead  weary,  careless  of  consequences,  and  taking  some 
courage  from  the  human  and  civilised  neighbourhood  of  the  road, 
she  stretched  herself  on  the  green  margin  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree. 
Sleep  closed  on  her,  at  first  with  a  horror  of  fainting,  but  when 
she  ceased  to  struggle,  kindly  embracing  her.  Sd  she  was  taken 
Lome  for  a  little,  from  all  her  toils  and  sorrows,  to  her  Father  s 
arms.  And  there  in  the  meanwhile  her  body  lay  exposed  by  the 
highwayside,  in  tattered  finery;  and  on  either  hand  from  the 
woods,  the  birds  came  flying  by  and  calling  upon  others,  and 
debated  in  their  own  tongue  this  strange  appearance. 

The  sun  pursued  his  journey ;  the  shadow  flitted  from  her 
feet,  shrank  higher  and  higher  and  was  upon  the  point  of  leaving 
her  altogether,  when  the  rumble  of  a  coach  was  signalled  to 
and  fro  by  the  birds.  The  road  in  that  part  was  very  steep ; 
the  rumble  drew  near  with  great  deliberation  ;  and  ten  minutes 
passed  before  a  gentleman  appeared,  walking  with  a  sober 
elderly  gait  upon  the  grassy  margin  of  the  highway  and  looking 
pleasantly  around  him  as  he  walked.  From  time  to  time 
he  paused,  took  out  his  note-book  and  made  an  entry  with  a 
pencil;  and  any  spy  who  had  been  near  enough,  would  have 
heard  him  mumbling  words  as  though  he  were  a  poet  testing 
verses.  The  voice  of  the  wheels  was  still  faint,  and  it  was  plain 
the  traveller  had  far  outstripped  his  carriage. 

He  had  drawn  very  near  to  where  the  Princess  lay  asleep, 
before  his  eye  alighted  on  her;  but  when  it  did  he  started, 
pocketed  his  note-book,  and  approached.  There  was  a  mile-stone 
close  to  where  she  lay;  and  be  sat  down  on  that  and  coolly 
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studied  her.  She  lay  upon  one  side,  all  curled  and  sunken,  her 
brow  on  one  bare  arm,  the  other  stretched  out,  limp  and  dimpled. 
Her  young  body,  like  a  thing  thrown  down,  had  scarce  a  mark  of 
life.  Her  breathing  stirred  her  not.  The  deadliest  fatigue  ins 
thus  confessed  in  every  language  of  the  sleeping  flesh.  The 
traveller  smiled  grimly.  As  though  he  had  looked  upon  a  statue, 
he  made  a  grudging  inventory  of  her  charms  :  the  figure  in  Uiat 
touching  freedom  of  forgetfulness  surprised  him  ;  the  fluA  of 
slumber  became  her  like  a  flower. 

*  Upon  my  word,'  he  thought,  *  I  did  not  think  the  girl  oodM 
be  so  pretty.  And  to  think,*  he  added,  *  that  I  am  under  obliga- 
tion not  to  use  one  word  of  this ! ' 

He  put  forth  his  stick  and  touched  her;  and   at  that  she 
awoke,  sat  up  with  a  cry,  and  looked  upon  him  wildly. 
^  I  trust  your  Highness  has  slept  well,'  he  said  nodding. 
But  she  only  uttered  sounds. 

*  Compose  yourself,'  said  he,  giving  her  certainly  a  brave 
example  in  his  own  demeanour.  ^My  chaise  is  close  at  hand; 
and  I  shall  have,  I  trust,  the  singular  entertainment  of  abducting 
a  sovereign  Princess.' 

^  Sir  John  I '  she  said,  at  last. 

*  At  your  Highness's  disposal,'  he  replied. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet.  *  0,'  she  cried,  *  have  you  come  from 
Mittwalden?' 

*  This  morning,'  he  returned,  *  I  left  it ;  and  if  there  is  anyone 
less  likely  to  return  to  it  than  yourself,  behold  him  I ' 

*  The  Baron '  she  began,  and  paused. 

*  Madam,'  he  answered,  *  it  was  well  meant,  and  you  are  quite 
a  Judith ;  but  after  the  hours  that  have  elapsed,  you  will  pro- 
bably be  relieved  to  hear  that  he  is  fairly  well.  I  took  his  news 
this  morning  ere  I  left.  Doing  fairly  well,  they  said,  but  suffering 
acutely.  Hey  ? — acutely.  They  could  hear  his  groans  in  the  next 
room.' 

*  And  the  Prince,'  she  asked,  *  is  anything  known  of  him  ? ' 

*  It  is  reported,'  replied  Sir  John,  with  the  same  pleasurable 
deliberation,  *that  upon  that  point  your  Highness  is  the  best 
authority.' 

*  Sir  John,'  she  said  eagerly,  *  you  were  generous  enough  to 
speak  about  your  carriage.  Will  you,  I  beseech  you,  will  you 
take  me  to  the  Felsenburg  ?  I  have  business  there  of  an  ex- 
treme importance.' 

*  I  can  refuse  you  nothing,'  replied  the  old  gentleman,  gravelj 
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and  seriously  enough.  *  Whatever,  madam,  it  is  in  my  power  to 
do  for  you,  that  shall  be  done  with  pleasure.  As  soon  as  my 
chaise  shall  overtake  us,  it  is  yours  to  carry  you  where  you  will. 
But,'  added  he,  reverting  to  his  former  manner, '  I  observe  you 
ask  me  nothing  of  the  Palace.' 

*  I  do  not  care,'  she  said.     *  I  thought  I  saw  it  bumiDg,' 

*  Prodigious,'  said  the  Baronet.  *  You  thought  ?  And  can 
the  loss  of  forty  toilettes  leave  you  cold?  Well,  madam,  I 
admire  your  fortitude.  And  the  state,  too?  As  I  left,  the 
government  was  sitting ;  the  new  government,  of  which  at  least 
two  members  must  be  known  to  you  by  name :  Sabra,  who  had,  I 
believe,  the  benefit  of  being  formed  in  your  employment — a 
footman,  am  I  right? — and  our  old  friend,  the  Chancellor,  in 
something  of  a  subaltern  position.  But  in  these  convulsions,  the 
last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  last.' 

*  Sir  John,'  she  said,  with  an  air  of  perfect  honesty,  *  I  am 
sure  you  mean  most  kindly,  but  these  matters  have  no  interest 
for  me.' 

The  Baronet  was  so  utterly  discountenanced,  that  he  hailed 
the  appearance  of  his  chaise  with  welcome,  and  by  way  of  saying 
something,  proposed  that  they  should  walk  back  to  meet  it.  So 
it  was  done ;  and  he  helped  her  in  with  courtesy,  mounted  to  her 
side,  and  from  various  receptacles  (for  the  chaise  was  most  com- 
pletely fitted  out)  produced  fruits  and  trufHed  liver,  beautiful  white 
bread  and  a  bottle  of  delicate  wine.  With  these  he  served  her  like 
a  father,  coaxing  and  praising  her  to  fresh  exertions ;  and  during 
all  that  time,  as  though  silenced  by  the  laws  of  hospitality,  he 
was  not  guilty  of  the  shadow  of  a  sneer.  Indeed  his  kindness 
seemed  so  genuine  that  Seraphina  was  moved  to  gratitude. 

*  Sir  John,'  she  said,  *  you  hate  me  in  your  heart ;  why  are 
you  so  kind  to  me  ? ' 

*  Ah,  my  good  lady,'  said  he,  with  no  disclaimer  of  the  accusa- 
tion, *I  have  the  honour  to  be  much  your  husband's  friend,  and 
somewhat  his  admirer.' 

*  You ! '  she  cried.  *  They  told  me  you  wrote  cruelly  of  both 
of  us.' 

*  Such  was  the  strange  path  by  which  we  grew  acquainted,' 
said  Sir  John.  *  I  had  written,  madam,  with  particular  cruelty 
(since  that  shall  be  the  phrase)  of  your  fair  self,  Your  husband  set 
me  at  liberty,  gave  me  a  passeport,  ordered  a  carriage,  and  then, 
with  the  most  boyish  spirit,  challenged  me  to  fight.  Knowing 
the  nature  of  his  married  life,  I  thought  the  dash  and  loyalty  he 
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showed  delightful.  "Do  not  be  afraid,"  says  he,  "if,  1  am 
killed,  there  is  nobody  to  miss  me."  It  appears  you  gubseqneLtly 
thought  of  that  yourself.  But  I  digress.  I  explained  to  him  it 
was  impossible  that  I  could  fight  1  "  Not  if  I  strike  yon?''  ajs 
he.  Very  droll ;  I  wish  I  could  have  put  it  in  my  book.  How- 
ever, I  was  conquered,  took  the  young  gentleman  to  my  higli 
favour,  and  tore  up  my  bits  of  scandal  on  the  spot.  That  is  one 
of  the  little  favours,  madam,  that  you  owe  your  husband.' 

Seraphina  sat  for  some  while  in  silence.  She  could  bear  to 
be  misjudged  without  a  pang  by  those  whom  she  contemned;  she 
had  none  of  Otto's  eagerness  to  be  approved,  but  went  her  oira 
way  straight  and  head  in  air.  To  Sir  John,  however,  after  what 
he  had  said  and  as  her  husband's  friend,  she  was  prepared  to 
stoop. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? '  she  asked  abruptly. 

*  I  have  told  jou  already,'  said  Sir  John :  *  I  think  you  want 
another  glass  of  my  good  wine.' 

*  Come,'  she  said,  *  this  is  unlike  you.  You  are  not  wont  to 
be  afraid.  You  say  that  you  admire  my  husband :  in  his  name, 
be  honest.' 

*  I  admire  your  courage,'  said  the  Baronet.  *  Beyond  that,  as 
you  have  guessed  and  indeed  said,  our  natures  are  not  sym- 
pathetic' 

*  You  spoke  of  scandal,'  pursued  Seraphina,  *  Was  the 
scandal  great  ? ' 

*It  was  considerable,'  said  Sir  John. 

*  And  you  believed  it  ? '  she  demanded. 

*  0  madam,'  said  Sir  John,  *  the  question ! ' 

<  Thank  you  for  that  answer ! '  cried  Seraphina.  *  And  now 
here,  I  will  tell  you  upon  my  honour,  upon  my  soul,  in  spite  of 
all  the  scandal  in  this  world,  I  am  as  true  a  wife  as  ever  stood' 

<  We  should  probably  not  agree  upon  a  definition,'  observed 
Sir  John. 

'  0 ! '  she  cried,  *  I  have  abominably  used  him — I  know  that; 
it  is  not  that  I  mean.  But  if  you  admire  my  husband,  I  v^^^ 
that  you  shall  understand  me :  I  can  look  him  in  the  face  without 
a  blush.' 

*  It  may  be,  madam,'  said  Sir  John,  *  nor  have  I  presumed  to 
think  the  contrary.' 

*  You  will  not  believe  me  ? '  she  cried.  '  You  think  I  am  a 
guilty  wife  ?     You  think  he  was  my  lover  ?  ' 

*  Madam,'  returned  the  Baronet,  *  when  I  tore  up  my  papers,  1 
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promised  your  good  husband  to  concern  myself  no  more  with  your 
affairs ;  and  I  assure  you  for  the  last  time  that  I  have  no  desire 
to  judge  you.' 

*  But  you  will  not  acquit  me  !  Ah ! '  she  cried,  *  lie  will — he 
knows  me  better ! ' 

Sir  John  smiled. 

*  You  smile  at  my  distress  ?  '  asked  Seraphina. 

*  At  your  woman's  coolness,'  said  Sir  John.  *  A  man  would 
scarce  have  had  the  courage  of  that  cry,  which  was,  for  all  that, 
very  natural  and  I  make  no  doubt  quite  true.  But  remark, 
madam — since  you  do  me  the  honour  to  consult  me  gravely — I 
have  no  pity  for  what  you  call  your  distresses.  You  have  been 
completely  selfish,  and  now  reap  the  consequence.  Had  you  once 
thought  of  your  husband  instead  of  singly  thinking  of  yourself, 
you  would  not  now  have  been  alone,  a  fugitive,  with  blood  upon 
your  hands,  and  hearing,  from  a  morose  old  Englishman,  truth 
more  bitter  than  scandal.' 

*  I  thank  you,'  she  said  quivering.  *  This  is  very  true.  Will 
you  stop  the  carriage  ?  ' 

*  No,  child,'  said  Sir  John,  *  not  until  I  see  you  mistress  of 
yourself.' 

There  was  a  long  pause  during  which  the  carriage  rolled  by 
rock  and  woodland. 

*  And  now,'  she  resumed,  with  perfect  steadiness,  *  will  you 
consider  me  composed  ?  I  request  you,  as  a  gentleman,  to  let 
me  out.' 

<I  think  you  do  unwisely,'  he  replied.  *  Continue,  if  you 
please,  to  use  my  carriage.' 

*  Sir  John,'  she  said,  *  if  death  were  sitting  on  that  pile  of 
fctones,  I  would  alight !  I  do  not  blame,  I  thank  you ;  I  now 
know  how  I  appear  to  others ;  but  sooner  than  draw  breath  beside 

a  man  who  can  so  think  of  me,  I  would 0 ! '  she  cried,  and 

was  silent. 

Sir  John  pulled  the  string,  alighted, and  offered  her  his  hand; 
but  she  refused  the  help. 

The  road  had  now  issued  from  the  valleys  in  which  it  had 
been  winding,  and  come  to  that  part  of  its  course  where  it  run?, 
like  a  cornice,  along  the  brow  of  the  steep,  northward  face  of 
Griinewald.  The  place  where  they  had  alighted  was  at  a  salient 
angle  ;  a  bold  rock  and  some  wind-tortured  pine-trees  overhung 
it  from  above ;  far  below  the  blue  plains  lay  forth  and  melted 
into  heaven ;  and  before  them  the  road,  by  a  succession  of  bold 
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zigzags,  was  seen  mounting  to  where  a  tower  npon  a  tall  diff 
closed  the  view. 

*  There,'  said  the  Baronet,  pointing  to  the  tower, '  you  see  the 
Felsenburg,  your  goal.  I  wish  you  a  good  journey,  and  regret  I 
cannot  be  of  more  assistance.' 

He  mounted  to  his  place  and  gave  a  signal,  and  the  carriage 
rolled  away. 

Seraphina  stood  by  the  wayside,  gazing  before  her  with  blind 
eyes.  Sir  John  she  had  dismissed  already  from  her  mind:  she 
hat^d  him,  that  was  enough ;  for  whatever  Seraphina  hated  or 
contemned  fell  instantly  to  Lilliputian  smallness,  and  was  thence- 
forward steadily  ignored  in  thought.  And  now  she  had  matter 
for  concern  indeed.  Her  interview  with  Otto,  which  she  had  never 
yet  forgiven  him,  began  to  appear  before  her  in  a  very  diflferent 
light.  He  had  come  to  her,  still  thrilling  under  recent  insult, 
and  not  yet  breathed  from  fighting  her  own  cause;  and  how 
that  knowledge  changed  the  value  of  his  words  !  Yes,  he  must 
have  loved  her;  this  was. a  brave  feeling — it  was  no  mere  weak- 
ness of  the  will.  And  she,  was  she  incapable  of  love?  It  would 
appear  so  ;  and  she  swallowed  her  tears,  and  yearned  to  see  Otto, 
to  explain  all,  to  ask  pity  upon  her  knees  for  her  transgressions, 
and,  if  all  else  were  now  beyond  the  reach  of  reparation,  to 
restore  at  least  the  liberty  of  which  she  had  deprived  him. 

Swiftly  she  sped  along  the  highway ;  and  as  the  road  woulJ 
out  and  in  about  the  bluffs  and  gullies  of  the  mountain,  saw  and 
lost  by  glimpses  the  tall  tower  that  stood  before  and  above  her, 
purpled  by  the  mountain  air. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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and  invalaable  for  oleaiming  and  pre«ervin7  the  teeth. 

(Signed)  *  Marie  Rose.* 

Mrs.  IsWMmtn  writer :-'  I  think  the  Odontobaph  is  ex- 
eel  lent  and  mo»t  plea«ant  to  u«e. 

(Siffned)      •  I^Uile-  ^amrtrj.* 
Madame  Adelfna   Pattl  >ayi :— '  I  have  tried  your 
Odontobaph,  and  find  it  pleaaanter  than  all  othen. 

(Signed)       *  Adeilna  Pattl.' 
Sold  by  all  Chemitt*  and  I/airdrenterg^  6d.,  1*.,  and  U.  ; 
or  direct  {Sd.  ejctra/or  pottage)  from 
THK      OiroWTOBAPH      COMPAKTY, 

«  CANNON  STREET.  BIRMIN&UaM. 
WHOLRaALX  LOKDO'  AGKliTfl  :  8.  Maw.  Thompson,  k  Co., 
Barclay  A  B<>nt.  F.  Newbery  &  Ron.  W.  Fdwardu  ft  Son,  Ac 


'ileetliumi 

Soon  render*  the  Skin  80FT,  8M<»OTfI.  and  WRin 

entirely  remove*  and  >  re»enti>  aU  RoVCHRRW.  •Bi' 
MRSH,  SVKBRR^,  TAIV.  A«*^andj»««rR*  tte«» 
from  theeffl»ct»ofexpocuretotheMIJlV,  Wl]|R,«rRlD 
WATRR  more  efActually  than  any  oth«r  knvwuai^^ 
tlon.  No  Lrfuiy  who  valaen  her  COMPI^XlURiimiii  ttr. 
be  without  It.  as  it  1*  invaluable  at  all  eeMoiKt  of  ttrjwr 

keeping  tbe  Skin  ^  oft  and  Bloomlns.    It  i«       ' 

leM.  and  may  be  applied  to  th-s  »kia  of  the  i 


Bottle*.  U;,  1*»  9d..  and  U..6d.,of  all  ChetnUta aad  K  _ 

Any  lite  free  for  ZcL  extra  by  the  Sole  Malum, 

M.  RRRTHAM  A  80«.CIiem«fa.ClM!lte«] 


DRESS  FABRICS  AT  FIRST  COST!!!    the 

BRADFORD 


MANUFACTURING 


WARNING. 


win, on  receipt  of  letter  or  po«t-card,  promptly  forward.  Pout 

Free,  Hamp  le  Pattern*  of  their  Dre**)  Fabric*  tOr  the  Autumn 

tJeaKon.    The  CENTURY  CASHMERES.  SEROE^.  ALL- 

WOOL    FABRICS,   ftc.  are   iraeqaalled    for    IMce  and 

QMallty.   The  largest  stock  in  the  Kingdom.   TheB.  M.  Co. 

by  tradinjr  direct  with  the  public,  have  effected  a  revolution 

in  the  Styles  and  Fabrics  of  Dress  Materials.    The  leading 

D  CHB  J..urnals  sneaJt  liighly  of  the  advantages  of  trading 

rhrcct  with  The  Bradford  Manufacturing  Crimpany.     Carriage  paid  to  ^ 

Kjngrjlom  on  all  orders  over  £1  in  value.    The  B.  M.  Co.  obtained  tbe  hi 
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ENO'S   FRUIT   SALT 

In    Equity    at    the    Antipodes. 

SYDNEY,     NEW     SOUTH     WALES. 

JULY    2,    188B. 


in  ©quttp.— (i5^of"€  his  Honour  the  Frimabt 
Judge.) 

BNO  t;.  HOGG. 

Mp.  Owen,  Q.C.,  and  Dp.  Donovan,  instructed 
hj  Mr.  de  LiRsa,  for  the  Plaintiff;  Mr.  Walker 
and  Mr.  Nash,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Heron  & 
Smith,  for  the  Defendant. 

His  Honour  delivered  judgment  on  this  suit 
on  the  dOth  instant  as  follows : — I  have  no 
doubt  about  this  matter.  It  is  true  that  as 
regards  the  point  of  deception  the  imitation  is 
not  60  palpable  as  in  some  of  the  other  cases, 
but  each  has  gone  as  near  as  the  imitator  dared 
— some  having  more  boldness  and  some  more 
caution  than  others.  Here,  I  think,  there  is 
abundant  imitation.  To  quote  the  words  of 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  in  what  is  cited  as  the 
*Dog  and  Porridge-Pot  Case,'  *An  honest  man 
who  wants  to  mark  his  goods  never  thinks  of 
taking  the  device,  partly  or  wholly,  which  some 
other  tradesman  is  employing  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  hiH  goods.*  There  are,  no  doubt 
considerable  differences.  Su'^h,  indeed,  that  if 
a  man  who  had  once  bought  Eno's  Fruit  Salt 
had  brought  his  empty  bottle  with  him  when 
he  came  to  renew  his  supply,  he  would  not  or 
might  not  be  deceived,  or  he  would  at  least 
requiM  some  specious  explanation  to  remove 
his  doubts.  But  one  who  does  not  take  that 
precaution,  the  careless,  cr  those  who  had  not 
bought  before  and  were  advised  to  get  a  bottle 
of  iruit  salt,  would  be  deceived  by  the  term 
fruit  salt,  and  by  the  label  bearing  a  malformed 
bunch  of  grapes.  It  is  true  that  if  he  looked 
closely  and  had  means  of  comparison  he  would 
see  that  the  word  *  Parisian '  indicated  some 
other  preparation  than  Eno's,  and  not  an 
English  one.  But  even  that  term  would  not 
necessarilly  open  his  eyes.  Besides,  the  term 
'  Parisian '  and  the  label  purporting  to  express 
that  it  was  a  Parisian  invention,  manufactured 
in  the  colony  with  the  help  of  an  imported 
expert^  by  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Co., '  sole  agents 
for  the  Colonies,'  every  feature  of  which  was  a 
distinct  and  avowed  untruth,  and  was  in  itself 
a  fraud — a  fraud,  it  is  true,  distinguishing  the 
preparation  from  Eno's,  but  a  &aud  none  the 


less  in  its  express  representation  and   in  i^b 
purpose,  namely,  that  of  getting  into    £noV 
trade  in  fruit  salt,  and  winning  to  himself  ptrf 
of  the  profits  of  the  invention  and  advertisirv 
of  Mr.  Eno.    Then  as  to  the  term  *  Fruit  Salt.' 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  susceptible  of  re- 
gistration as  a  trade  mark,  and  that  it  was  not 
descriptive  of  a  class  of  preparations  or   of 
natural  substances  in  a  commercial  aspect,  nor 
indeed  scientifically.    This  seems  to   me    to 
have  been  sufficiently  decided  in  England  in 
the  case  of  Eno  v,  Stephens,  and  to  have  been 
recognised    by   the    general    suppression    or 
abstinence  of  the  would-be  imitators  that  are 
sure  to  be  eager  for  a  share  of  the  inventor's 
profits.    It  was  also  decided   by  myself  in 
Eno  V.  Davis,  although  in  that  case  there  were 
in  some  respects  more  daring  imitations  in 
other  particulars  than  that  of  the  name.  There 
remains  only  the  question  whether  the  term 
« Fruit  Salt  *  had  become  publici  jvria  before 
the  plaintiff's  registration.     I  am  clear  that  it 
had  not.    Mr.  Eno  had  introduced  his  good^ 
without  registration,  it  is  true:  perhaps  l>v 
omission,  or  perhaps  relying  on  the  honesty  of 
others,  and  all  was  right  until  his  preparation 
came  into  great  demand.    Then  came  a  variety 
of  imitators.    But,  as  far  as  the  evidence  goeii, 
they  were  all  fraudulent  in  their  one  object  of 
diverting  the  plaintiff's  trade  to  their  spurious 
preparations,  and  in  the  colourableness  of  their 
imitations.    It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of 
much  consequence  whether  these  imitatioD«i 
had  or  had  not  gone  on  for  several  years  bef on- 
the  plaintiff's  registration,  but  in  £fict^  I  am 
satisfied  upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence  tiiar 
they  did  not  begin  until  about  a  year  or  so 
before    the    plaintiff's    registration    at     the 
furthest.    I  therefore  decree  that  the  defendant 
be  perpetually  restrained  from    selling    his 
manufacture  with  the  word  *  Fruit  Salt  *  op  any 
colourable  approach  to  that  term  or  the  other 
term  used  ^y  the  plaintiff  or  either  of  them. 
The  defendant  must  pay  all  costs  of  suit.     By 
the  consent  of  parties,  I  assess  damages  at 
£100,  payable  within  three  weeks. 

From  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  July  2. 


THE  SSCBET  OP  STTCOESS.— 'A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  puUlo,  ftnd  oommaiifL^ 
success.  A  score  of  sbomf nable  imitations  are  immediately  Introdnced  by  the  nnscnipulons,  who,  in  copyln? 
the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  cxerci&e 
an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.*— Adams. 

^4.VTIOX.—J!:xamine  each  Bottle^  and  see  the  CAPSXTLE  is  marked  *  ENO'S  FBUIT 
SAIjT.*     Without  it  you  have    been   imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation,    J^egaf 
Hffhts  are  protected  in  every  Civilised  Country.     Sold  by  all  Chemists,    Hireetiontt 
Sixteen  Zanguages  How  to  ^Prevent  Disease, 

'ed  only  at  Eno's  Fruit  Salt  Works,  Hatcbam,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent 
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White  Heather  : 

A  NOVEL, 

By  William  Black. 
CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

A  MEETING. 

INDEED  there  was  Ho  sleep  at  all  for  him  that  night.  He 
knew  not  what  this  sUininohs  might  mean;  and  all  the 
assurance  and  self-confidence  6f  former  days  was  gone  now ;  he 
was  nervous,  distracted,  easily  alarmed;  ready  to  imagine  evil 
things ;  and  conscious  that  he  was  in  no  fit  state  to  present  him- 
self before  Meenie.  And  yet  he  never  thought  of  slinking  away. 
Meenie  desired  to  see  him ;  and  that  was  enough.  Always  and 
ever  he  had  been  submissive  to  her  slightest  wish.  And  if  it  were 
merely  to  reproach  him,  to  taunt  him  with  his  weakness  and 
folly,  that  she  had  now  sent  for  him,  he  would  go  all  the  same. 
Ue  deserved  that  and  more.  If  only  it  had  been  some  one  else — 
not  Meenie — whose  resolute  clear  eyes  he  had  to  meet ! 

That  brief  interview  over — and  then  for  the  Queen's  shilling : 
this  was  what  was  before  him  now,  and  the  way  seemed  clear  enough. 
But  so  unnerved  was  he  that  the  mere  idea  of  having  to  face  this 
timid  girl  made  him  more  and  more  restless  and  anxious ;  and 
at  last,  towards  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he,  not  having  been 
to  bed  at  all,  opened  the  door  and  stole  down  the  stair  and  went 
out  into  the  night.  The  black  heavens  were  pulsating  from  timer 
to  time  with  a  lurid  red  sent  over  from  the  ironworks  in  the- 
south  ;  somewhere  there  was  the  footfall  of  a  policeman  unseen  ; 
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the  rest  was  darkness  and  a  terrible  silence.  He  wandered  avaj 
througli  the  lonely  streets,  he  scarcely  knew  whither.  Hev^ 
longing  that  the  morning  should  come,  and  yet  dreading  its  ap- 
proach. He  reached  the  little  thoroughfare  that  leads  into 
Qaeen's  Crescent;  but  he  held  on  his  way  without  turning  aside; 
it  was  not  for  this  poor  trembling  ghost  and  coward  to  pass  under 
her  window,  with  *  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy 
breast '  as  his  unspoken  benediction.  He  held  on  his  way  towards 
the  open  country ;  wandering  quite  aimlessly,  and  busy  only  nitl 
guesses,  and  forebodings,  and  hopeless  desires  that  he  might 
suddenly  find  before  him  the  dark-rolling  waters  of  Lethe,  and 
plunge  into  them,  and  wash  away  from  him  all  knowledge  and 
recollection  of  the  past.  When  at  length  he  turned  towards  the 
city,  the  grey  dawn  was  breaking  in  the  dismal  skies ;  the  fint  of 
the  milk-carts  came  slowly  crawling  into  the  town ;  and  large 
waggons  laden  with  vegetables  and  the  like.  He  got  back  to  hit 
lodgings ;  threw  himself  on  the  bed ;  and  there  had  an  hour  or 
two  of  broken  and  restless  sleep. 

When  he  awoke,  he  went  quickly  to  the  window.  The  skia 
were  heavy;  there  was  a  dull  drizzle  in  the  thick  atmosphere; 
the  pavements  were  wet.  It  was  with  a  sudden  sense  of  relief 
that  he  saw  what  kind  of  a  day  it  was.  Of  course  Meenie  TfooJd 
never  think  of  coming  out  on  so  wet  and  miserable  a  monung. 
He  would  keep  the  appointment,  doubtless;  she  would  nd 
appear — taking  it  for  granted  he  would  not  expect  her;  and  then 
— ^then  for  the  recruiting-sergeant  and  a  final  settlement  of  all 
these  ills  and  shames.  Nevertheless  he  dressed  himself  vith 
scrupulous  neatness;  and  brushed  and  re-brushed  his  clothes; 
and  put  on  his  deer-stalker's  cap — for  the  sake  of  old  days.  And 
then,  just  as  he  was  leaving,  he  took  a  little  bit  of  the  iriite 
heather,  and  placed  it  in  his  waistcoat-pocket;  if  the  taUsman 
had  any  subtle  power  whatever,  all  the  good  luck  that  he  co^ 
wish  for  was  to  find  Meenie  not  too  bitter  in  her  scorn. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  comer  of  Sauchiehall-street  fiome 
little  time  before  the  appointed  hour.  But  it  was  actually  raining 
now;  of  course  Meenie  would  not  come.  So  he  idly  paced  op 
and  down;  staring  absently  at  the  shop-windows;  oooasionallj 
looking  along  the  street,  but  with  no  great  expectation;  «fl^ 
thinking  how  well  content  and  satisfied  with  themselves  tjieic 
people  seemed  to  be  who  were  now  hurrying  by  under  their 
streaming  umbrellas.  His  thoughts  went  far  afield.  Yimiew— 
Salamanca —  Ciudad  Eodrigo -^  Balaklava  —  Alma — Lucknow— 
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Alumbagh— thede  were  the  names  and  memories  that  were  in  his 
head.  An  old  school-companion  of  his  own  had  got  the  V.C.  for 
a  conspicuous  act  of  daring  at  the  storming  of  the  Bedan.  And 
if  that  were  not  likely  to  be  his  proud  fate,  at  least  in  this  step  he 
was  resolved  upon  he  would  find  safety  and  a  severance  from 
degrading  bonds,  and  a  final  renunciation  of  futile  ambitions  and 
foolish  and  idle  dreams. 

He  was  looking  into  a  bookseller  s  window.  A  timid  hand 
touched  his  arm. 

*Bonaldr 

And  oh!  the  sudden  wonder  and  the  thrill  of  finding  before 
him  those  beautiful,  friendly,  glad  eyes,  so  true,  so  frank,  so  fall 
of  all  womanly  tenderness,  and  solicitude,  and  abundant  and 
obvious  kindness!  Where  was  the  reproach  of  them?  They 
were  full  of  a  kind  of  half-hidden  joy — timid  and  'reluctant,  per- 
haps, a  little— but  honest  and  clear  and  unmistakable ;  and  as 
for  him — well,  his  breath  was  clean  taken  away  by  the  surprise, 
and  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  from  a  listless  despair  to  the 
consciousness  that  Meenie  was  still  his  friend ;  and  all  he  could 
do  was  to  take  the  timid  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  hold  it  fast. 

*  I — ^I  heard  that  you  were  not — ^not  very  well,  Eonald,'  she 
managed  to  say. 

And  then  the  sound  of  her  voice — that  brought  with  it 
associations  of  years — seemed  to  break  the  spell  that  was  on  him. 

*  Bless  me,  Miss  Douglas,'  he  said,  *  you  will  get  quite  wet  I 
Will  you  not  put  up  your  umbrella— or — or  take  shelter  some* 
where  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  do  not  mind  the  rain,'  she  said,  and  there  was  a  kind 
of  tremulous  laugh  about  her  lips,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  appear 
very  happy  indeed.  *  I  do  not  mind  the  rain.  We  did  not  heed 
the  rain  much  at  Inver-Mudal,  Bonald,  when  there  was  anything 
to  be  done.  And — ^and  so  glad  I  am  to  see  you !  It  seems  so 
long  a  time  since  you  left  the  Highlands.' 

*  Ay ;  and  it  has  been  a  bad  time  for  me,'  he  said  ;  and  now 
he  was  beginning  to  get  his  wits  together  again.  He  could  not 
keep  Miss  Douglas  thus  standing  in  the  wet.  He  would  ask  her 
why  she  had  sent  for  him ;  and  then  he  would  bid  her  good-bye 
and  be  oflf ;  but  with  a  glad,  glad  heart  that  he  had  seen  her  even 
for  these  few  seconds. 

'  And  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  talked  over  after  so  long 
a  time,'  said  she;  *I  hope  you  have  a  little  while  to  spare,, 
Bonald—' 
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*  But  to  keep  you  in  the  rain,  Miss  Douglas — * 

*  Oh,  but  this  will  do,'  said  she  (and  whatever  her  inward 
thoughts,  were,  her  speech  was  blithe  enough).  *  See,  I  will  pnt 
up  the  umbrella,  and  you  will  carry  it  for  me — it  is  not  the  fint 
time,  Ronald,  that  you  and  I  have  had  to  walk  in  the  rain  to- 
gether, and  without  any  umbrella.  And  do  you  know  why  I  do 
not  care  for  the  rain?'  she  added,  glancing  at  him  again  with  the 
frank,  affectionate  eyes ;  *  it's  because  I  am  so  glad  to  find  jon 
looking  not  so  ill  after  all,  Sonald.' 

*  Not  so  ill,  maybe,  as  I  deserve  to  be,*  he  answered ;  but  he 
took  the  umbrella  and  held  it  over  her;  and  they  went  doini 
Renfield-street  a  little  way  and  then  into  West  Kegent-street; 
and  if  she  did  not  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  at  least  she  was  veiy 
close  to  him,  and  the  thrill  of  the  touch  of  her  dress  was  magnetic 
and  strange.  Strange,  indeed ;  and  strange  that  he  should  find 
himself  walking  side  by  side  with  Meenie  through  the  streets  of 
Glasgow  town ;  and  listening  mutely  and  humbly  the  while  io  all 
her  varied  talk  of  what  had  happened  since  he  left  Inver-Mudal. 
Whatever  she  had  heard  of  him,  it  seemed  to  be  her  wish  io 
ignore  that.  She  appeared  to  assume  that  their  relations  to  ead 
other  now  were  just  as  they  had  been  in  former  days.  And  de 
was  quite  bright  and  cheerful  and  hopeful :  how  could  he  know 
that  the  first  glance  at  his  haggard  face  had  struck  like  a  ^m^ 
to  her  heart? 

Moreover,  the  rain  gradually  ceased;  the  umbrella  W35 
lowered ;  a  light  west  wind  was  quietly  stirring ;  and  by-and-by 
a  warmer  light  began  to  interfuse  itself  through  the  vaporaiw 
atmosphere.  Nay,  by  the  time  they  had  reached  Blythswood 
Square,  a  pallid  sunshine  was  clearly  shining  on  the  wet  pave- 
ments and  door-steps  and  house-fronts ;  and  far  overhead,  and 
dimly  seen  through  the  mysteriously  moving  pall  of  mist  and 
smoke,  there  were  faint  touches  of  blue,  foretelling  the  opening 
out  to  a  joyfuUer  day.  The  wide  square  was  almost  deserted; 
they  could  talk  to  each  other  as  they  chose ;  though,  indeed,  the 
talking  was  mostly  on  her  side.  Something,  he  scarcely  kn^^ 
what,  kept  him  silent  and  submissive ;  but  his  heart  was  M  of 
gratitude  towards  her ;  and  from  time  to  time — for  how  could  he 
help  it  ? — some  chance  word  or  phrase  of  appeal  would  bring  him 
face-to-face  with  Meenie's  eyes. 

So  far  she  had  cunningly  managed  to  avoid  all  reference  to  his 
own  affairs,  so  that  he  might  get  accustomed  to  this  friendly 
conversation ;  but  at  length  she  said — 
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*  And  now  about  yourself,  Eonald  V 

*  The  less  said  the  better,'  he  answered.  <  I  wish  that  I  had 
never  come  to  this  town.' 

<  What?'  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  remonstrance  in  her  look. 
*  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  the  fine  prospects  you  started  away 
with?  Surely  not!  Why,  it  was  only  the  other  day  I  had  a 
letter  from  Miss  Hodson — the  young  American  lady,  you  remember 
— and  she  was  asking  all  about  you,  and  whether  you  had  passed 
the  examination  yet ;  and  she  said  her  &ther  and  herself  were 
likely  to  come  over  next  spring,  and  hoped  to  hear  you  had  got 
the  certificate.' 

He  seemed  to  pay  no  heed  to  this  news. 

*  I  wish  I  bad  never  left  Inver-Mudal,'  he  said.  *  I  was  content 
there ;  and  what  more  can  a  man  wish  for  anywhere  ?  It's  little 
enough  of  that  I've  had  since  I  came  to  this  town.  But  for 
whatever  has  happened  to  me,  I've  got  myself  to  blame ;  and — 
and  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Douglas,  I  will  not  bother  ye  with 
any  poor  concerns  of  mine — ' 

*  But  if  I  wish  to  be  bothered  ?'  she  said,  quickly.  *  Eonald, 
do  you  know  why  I  have  come  from  the  Highlands?' 

Her  face  was  blushing  a  rosy-red ;  but  her  eyes  were  steadfast 
and  clear  and  kind ;  and  she  had  stopped  in  her  walk  to  confront 
him. 

*  I  heard  the  news  of  you — ^yes,  I  heard  the  news,'  she  con- 
tinued ;  and  it  was  his  eyes,  not  hers,  that  were  downcast ;  *  and 
I  knew  you  would  do  much  for  me— at  least,  I  thought  so— and  I 
said  to  myself  that  if  I  were  to  go  to  Glasgow,  and  find  you,  and 
ask  you,  for  my  sake,  to  give  me  a  promise — ' 

.  *  I  know  what  ye  would  say,  Miss  Douglas,'  he  interposed,  for 
she  was  dreadfully  embarrassed.  •  To  give  up  the  drink.  Well, 
it's  easily  promised  and  easily  done,  now — indeed,  I  have  not 
touched  a  drop  since  ever  I  got  the  bit  of  heather  sent  me.  It 
was  a  kind  thing  to  think  of— maybe  I'm  making  too  bold  to 
think  it  was  you  that  sent  it — ' 

*  I  knew  you  would  know  that  it  was  I  that  sent  it — I  meant 
you  to  know,'  she  said,  simply. 

*  It  was  never  any  great  love  of  the  drink  that  drove  me  that 
way,'  he  said.  *  I  think  it  was  that  I  might  be  able  to  forget  for 
a  while.' 

*  To  forget  what,  Eonald  ?'  she  asked,  regarding  him. 

*  That  ever  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to  leave  the  only  people  I 
oared  for,'  he  answered,  frankly,  *and  come  away  here  among 
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strangers,  and  bind  myself  to  strive  for  what  I  had  no  interest  in. 
'But  bless  me,  Miss  Douglas,  to  think  I  should  keep  ye  standing 
here — talking  about  my  poor  affairs — ^ 

*  Bonald,'  she  said,  calmly,  *  do  you  know  that  I  have  eome  all 
the  way  to  Glasgow  to  see  you  and  to  talk  about  your  aSyrs  and 
nothing  else;  and  you  are  not  going  to  hurry  away?  Tell  me 
about  yourself.  What  are  you  doing  ?  Are  you  getting  on  irith 
your  studies?' 

He  shook  his  head. 

*  No,  no.  I  have  lost  heart  that  way  altogether.  Man/s  the 
time  I  have  thought  of  writing  to  Lord  Ailine  and  asking  to  be 
taken  back,  if  it  was  only  to  look  after  the  dogs.  I  should  never 
have  come  to  this  town ;  and  now  I  am  going  away  fiom  ii^  for 
good.' 

*  Going  away  ?    Where  ?*  she  said,  rather  breathlessly. 

*  I  want  to  make  a  clean  break  off  from  the  kind  of  life  I  have 
been  leading,'  said  he,  *and  I  know  the  surest  way.  I  mean  to 
enUst  into  one  of  the  Highland  regiments  that's  most  likely  to  be 
ordered  off  on  foreign  service.' 

<Eonald!' 

She  seized  his  hand  and  held  it. 

*  Eonald,  you  wiU  not  do  that ! ' 

Well,  he  was  startled  by  the  sudden  pallor  of  her  fiice;  sod 
bewildered  by  the  entreaty  so  plainly  visible  in  the  beautiful  eyes; 
and  perhaps  he  did  not  quite  know  how  he  answered.  BxA  be 
spoke  quickly. 

*  Oh,  of  course  I  will  not  do  that,'  he  said,  *  of  course  I  will  not 
do  that,  Miss  Douglas,  so  long  as  you  are  in  Glasgow.  How  conld 
I  ?  Why,  the  chance  of  seeing  you,  even  at  a^  distance— fo^  a 
moment  even — I  would  wait  days  for  that.  When  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  enlist,  I  had  no  thought  that  I  might  ever  have  the  chance 
of  seeing  you.  Oh,  no ;  I  will  wait  until  you  have  gone  back  to  the 
Highlands — how  could  I  go  away  from  Glasgow  and  miss  any 
single  chance  of  seeing  you,  if  only  for  a  moment?* 

*  Yes,  yes,'  she  said,  eagerly,  *  you  will  do  nothing  until  tiefl, 
anyway ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  shall  see  you  often — ' 

His  face  lighted  up  with  surprise. 

*  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  that?'  he  said,  quickly.  And  then 
he  dropped  her  hand.  *  No,  no.  I  am  so  bewildered  by  the  gW* 
ness  of  seeing  you  that — that  I  forgot.  Let  me  go  my  own  way. 
You  were  always  so  generous  in  your  good-nature  that  you  spoiled 
us  all,  at  Inver-Mudal ;  here — ^here  it  is  different.    You  are  liviflg 
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vdtli  your  sister,  I  suppose  ?  and  of  course  you  have  many  friends ; 
and  many  things  to  do,  and  places  to  visit.  You  must  not  trouble 
about  me ;  but  as  long  as  you  are  in  Glasgow — ^well,  there  will 
always  be  the  chance  of  my  catching  a  glimpse  of  you — and  if 
you  knew  what  it  was — to  me — ' 

But  here  he  paused  abruptly,  fearful  of  offending  by  con- 
fessing too  much ;  and  now  they  had  resumed  their  leisurely 
walking  along  the  half-dried  pavements;  and  Meenie  was  re- 
volving certain  little  schemes  and  artifices  in  her  brain — with  a 
view  to  their  future  meeting.  And  the  morning  had  grown  so 
much  brighter ;  and  there  was  a  pleasant  warmth  of  sunlight 
in  the  air ;  and  she  was  glad  to  know  that  at  least  for  a  time 
Eonald  would  not  be  leaving  the  country.  She  turned  to  him  with 
a  smile. 

*  I  shall  have  to  be  going  back  home  now,'  she  said,  *  but  you 
will  not  forget,  Eonald,  that  you  have  made  me  two  promises  this 
moming.' 

*  It's  little  you  know.  Miss  Douglas,'  said  he,  *  what  I  would  do 
for  you,  if  I  but  knew  what  ye  wished.  I  mean  for  you  yourself. 
For  my  own  self,  I  care  but  little  what  happens  to  me.  I  have 
made  a  mistake  in  my  life  somehow.    I — ' 

*  Then  will  you  promise  me  more,  Eonald  ? '  said  she,  quickly ; 
for  she  would  not  have  him  talk  in  that  strain. 

'What?' 

*  Will  you  make  me  a  promise  that  you  will  not  enlist  at  all  ?  ' 

*  I  will,  if  it  is  worth  heeding  one  way  or  the  other.' 

*^But  make  me  the  promise,'  said  she,  and  she  regarded  him 
with  no  unfriendly  eyes. 

*  There's  my  hand  on't.' 

*  And  another — that  you  will  work  hard  and  try  and  get  the 
forestry  certificate  ? ' 

*  What's  the  use  of  that,  lass?  '  said  he,  forgetting  his  respect 
for  her.  *  I  have  put  all  that  away  now.  That's  aU  away  beyond 
me  now.' 

*No,'  she  said,  proudly.  *  No.  It  is  not.  Oh,  do  you  think 
that  the  people  who  know  you  do  not  know  what  your  ability  is  ? 
Do  you  think  they  have  lost  their  faith  in  you  ?  Do  you  think 
they  are  not  still  looking  forward  and  hoping  the  time  may  come 
that  they  may  be  proud  of  your  success,  and— and — come  and 
shake  hands  with  you,  Eonald— and  say  how  glad  they  are  ?  And 
have  you  no  regard  for  them,  or  heed  for  their — their  affection 
towards  you  ? ' 
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Her  cheeks  were  burning  red,  but  she  was  far  too  much  in 
earnest  to  measure  her  phrases  ;  and  she  held  his  hand  in  an  im- 
ploring kind  of  way;  and  surely,  if  ever  a  brave  and  unselfish 
devotion  and  love  looked  out  from  a  woman's  eyes,  that  was  the 
message  that  Meenie's  eyes  had  for  him  then. 

*  I  had  a  kind  of  fancy,'  he  said,  *  that  if  I  could  get  abroad— 
with  one  o'  those  Highland  regiments — there  might  come  a  time 
when  I  could  have  the  chance  of  winning  the  V.C. — the  Victoria 
Cross,  I  mean ;  ay,  and  it  would  have  been  a  proud  day  for  me  the 
day  that  I  was  able  to  send  that  home  to  you.' 

*  To  me,  Eonald  ? '  she  said,  rather  faintly. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  said  he.  *  Whatever  happened  to  me  after  that  day 
would  not  matter  much.' 

*  But  you  have  promised — ' 

*  And  I  will  keep  that  promise — and  any  others  you  may  ask 
of  me,  Miss  Douglas.' 

*  That  you  will  call  me  Meenie,  for  one  ? '  she  said,  quite 
simply  and  frankly. 

*  No,  no ;  I  could  not  do  that,'  he  answered — ^and  yet  the  per- 
mission sounded  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

*  We  are  old  friends,  Eonald,'  she  said.  *But  that  is  a  smal/ 
matter.  Well,  now,  I  must  be  getting  back  home ;  and  yet  I 
should  like  to  see  you  again  soon,  Eonald,  for  there  are  so  many 
things  I  have  to  talk  over  with  you.  Will  you  come  and  see  my 
sister?' 

His  hesitation  and  embarrassment  were  so  obvious  that  she 
instantly  repented  her  of  having  thrown  out  this  invitation; 
moreover,  it  occurred  to  herself  that  there  would  be  little  chance 
of  her  having  any  private  speech  of  Eonald  (which  was  of  snci 
paramount  importance  at  this  moment)  if  he  called  at  Queen's 
Crescent. 

*No,  not  yet,'  she  said,  rather  shamefacedly  and  with  down- 
cast eyes :  *  perhaps,  since — since  there  are  one  or  two  priva/^ 
matters  to  talk  over,  we — we  could  meet  just  as  now  ?  It  is  not 
— taking  up  too  much  of  your  time,  Eonald  ?  ' 

*  Why,'  said  he,  *  if  I  could  see  you  for  a  moment,  any  day— 
merely  to  say  "  Good  morning  " — that  would  be  a  well-spent  da/ 
for  me  ;  no  more  than  that  used  to  make  many  a  long  day  quite 
happy  for  me,  at  Inver-Mudal.' 

'  Could  you  be  here  to-morrow  at  eleven,  Eonald  ? '  she  asked, 
looking  up  shyly. 

*  Yes,  yes,  and  gladly ! '  he  answered ;  and  presently  they  had 
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said  good-bye  to  each  other;  and  she  had  set  out  for  Queen's 
Crescent  by  herself;  while  he  turned  towards  the  east. 

And  now  all  his  being  seemed  transfused  with  joy  and  deep 
gratitude  ;  and  the  day  around  him  was  clear  and  sweet  and  full 
of  light ;  and  all  the  world  seemed  swinging  onward  in  an  ether 
of  happiness  and  hope.  The  dreaded  interview  ! — where  was  the 
reproach  and  scorn  of  it  ?  Instead  of  that  it  had  been  all  radiant 
with  trust  and  courage  and  true  affection ;  and  never  had  Meenie's 
eyes  been  so  beautiful  and  solicitous  with  all  good  wishes ;  never 
had  her  voice  been  so  strangely  tender,  every  tone  of  it  seeming 
to  reach  the  very  core  of  his  heart.  And  how  was  he  to  requite 
her  for  this  bountiful  care  and  sympathy — that  overawed  him 
almost  when  he  came  to  think  of  it  ?  Nay,  repayment  of  any  kind 
was  all  impossible :  where  was  the  equivalent  of  such  generous 
regard  ?  But  at  least  he  could  faithfully  observe  the  promises  he 
had  made — yes,  these  and  a  hundred  more ;  and  perhaps  this 
broken  life  of  his  might  still  be  of  some  small  service,  if  in  any 
way  it  could  win  for  him  a  word  of  Meenie's  approval. 

And  then,  the  better  to  get  away  from  temptation,  and  to  cut 
himself  wholly  adrift  from  his  late  companions,  he  walked  home 
to  his  lodgings  and  packed  up  his  few  things  and  paid  his  landlady 
a  fortnight's  rent  in  lieu  of  notice,  as  had  been  agreed  upon. 
That  same  night  he  was  established  in  new  quarters,  in  the  Gars- 
cube  Boad ;  and  he  had  left  no  address  behind  him ;  so  that  if 
Kate  Menzies,  or  the  skipper,  or  any  of  his  cronies  of  the  Harmony 
Club  were  to  wonder  at  his  absence  and  seek  to  hunt  him  out, 
they  would  seek  and  hunt  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

CONFESSION. 


That  night  he  slept  long  and  soundly ;  and  his  dreams  were  all 
about  Inver-Mudal  and  the  quiet  life  among  the  hills ;  and 
strangely  enough,  he  fancied  himself  there,  and  Meenie  absent ; 
and  always  he  was  wondering  when  she  was  coming  back  from 
Glasgow  town,  and  always  he  kept  looking  for  her  as  each  succes- 
sive mail-car  came  through  from  the  south.  And  then  in  the 
morning,  when  he  awoke,  and  found  himself  in  the  great  city 
itself,  and  knew  that  Meenie  was  there  too,  and  that  in  a  few 
hours  they  were  to  meet,  bis  heart  was  filled  with  joy,  and  the 
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day  seemed  rich  and  fall  of  promise,  and  the  pale  and  ikkW 
sunlight  that  struggled  in  through  the  window-panes,  and  lit  up 
the  dusty  little  room,  seemed  a  glorious  thing,  bringing  iritli  it 
all  glad  tidings.  *You,  fortunate  Glasgow  Town!'  ie  had 
rhymed  in  the  olden  days;  and  this  was  the  welcome  that 
Glasgow  Town  had  for  Meenie — sunlight,  and  perhaps  a  glimpee 
of  blue  here  and  there,  and  a  light  west  wind  blowing  in  from 
the  heights  of  Dowan-hill  and  Hill-head. 

He  dressed  with  particular  care ;  and  if  his  garments  were  net 
of  the  newest  fashionable  cut,  at  least  they  clung  with  sufficient 
grace  and  simplicity  of  outline  to  the  manly  and  well-set  figure. 
And  he  knew  himself  that  he  was  looking  less  haggard  than  oa 
the  previous  day.  He  was  feeling  altogether  better ;  the  loDg 
and  sound  sleep  had  proved  a  powerful  restorative ;  and  his  bait 
was  light  with  hope.  The  happy  sunlight  shining  out  there  od 
the  grey  pavements  and  the  grey  fix)nts  of  the  houses ! — ^wa«  there 
ever  in  all  the  world  a  fairer  and  joyfuller  city  than  this  same 
Glasgow  Town  ? 

He  was  in  Bljthswood  Square  long  before  the  appointed  hour; 
and  she  also  was  a  little  early.  But  this  time  it  was  Meenie  rif 
was  shy  and  embarrassed ;  she  was  not  so  earnest  and  anxious  as 
she  had  been  the  day  before,  for  much  of  her  errand  was  ^^^ 
satisfactorily  accomplished ;  and  when,  after  a  moment's  herita- 
tion,  he  asked  her  whether  she  would  not  go  and  have  a  look  af 
the  terraces  and  trees  in  the  West  End  Park,  it  seemed  so  like 
two  lovers  setting  out  for  a  walk  together  that  the  consdoo? 
blood  mantled  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  were  averted.  But 
she  strove  to  be  very  business-like  ;  and  asked  him  a  number  d 
questions  about  Mr.  Weems ;  and  wondered  that  the  Americans 
had  said  nothing  further  about  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in  ^^ 
Highlands,  of  which  there  had  been  some  little  talk.  In  ^^^^^ 
way — ^and  with  chance  remarks  and  inquiries  about  Maggie,  m 
the  Beverend  Andrew,  and  Mr.  Murray,  and  Harry  the  terrier,  and 
what  not — they  made  their  way  through  various  thoroughfeTi?^' 
until  they  reached  the  tall  gates  of  the  West  End  Park. 

Here  there  was  much  more  quietude  than  in  those  dw^' 
streets;  and  when  they  had  walked  along  one  of  the  ^de 
terraces,  until  they  came  to  a  seat  partly  surrounded  by  shrnfev 
Meenie  suggested  that  they  might  sit  down  there,  for  she  wished 
to  reason  seriously  with  him.  He  smiled  a  little;  but  he  '^^ 
very  plastic  in  her  hands.  Nay,  was  it  not  enough  merely  to 
hear  Meenie  speak — no  matter  what  the  subject  might  be?   A^° 
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then  lie  was  sitting  by  her  side,  with  all  that  wide  prospect 
stretched  out  before  them — the  spacious  terraces,  the  groups  of 
trees,  the  curving  river,  and  the  undulating  hills  beyond.  It  was 
a  weird  kind  of  a  morning,  moreover ;  for  the  confused  and  wan 
sunlight  kept  struggling  through  the  ever-changing  mist,  some- 
times throwing  a  coppery  radiance  on  the  late  autumn  foliage,  or 
again  shining  pale  and  silver-like  as  the  fantastic  cloud-wreaths 
slowly  floated  onward.  The  view  before  them  was  mysterious 
and  vast  because  of  its  very  vagueness ;  and  even  the  new 
University  buildings — over  there  on  the  heights  above  the  river — 
looked  quite  imposing  and  picturesque,  for  they  loomed  large  and 
dusky  and  remote  through  the  bewildering  sunlit  haze. 

*  Now,  Ronald,'  she  said,  *  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  it  was 
you  came  to  lose  heart  so,  and  to  give  up  what  you  undertook  to 
do  when  you  left  Inver-Mudal.  Why,  when  you  left  you  were  full 
of  such  high  hopes ;  and  every  one  was  sure  of  your  success ;  and 
you  were  all  anxiety  to  begin.' 

*  That's  true.  Miss  Douglas,'  he  answered,  rather  absently.  *  I 
think  my  head  must  have  been  in  a  kind  of  a  whirl  at  that  time. 
It  seemed  so  fine  and  easy  a  thing  to  strive  for ;  and  I  did  not 
stop  to  ask  what  use  it  would  be  to  me,  supposing  I  got  it.' 

*  The  use  ? '  she  said.  *  A  better  position  for  yourself — isn't  it 
natural  to  strive  for  that?  And  perhaps,  if  you  did  not  care 
much  to  have  more  money  for  yourself — ^for  you  have  very  strange 
notions,  Bonald,  about  some  things — you  must  see  how  much 
kindness  can  be  done  to  others  by  people  who  are  well  off.  I 
don't  understand  you  at  all — ' 

*  Well,  then,'  said  he,  shifting  his  ground,  *  I  grew  sick  and 
tired  of  the  town  life.  I  was  never  meant  for  that.  Every 
day—' 

*  But,  Bonald,'  she  said,  interrupting  him  in  a  very  definite 
tone  of  remonstrance,  *  yoU  knew  that  your  town  life  was  only  a 
matter  of  months !  And  the  harder  you  worked  the  sooner  it 
would  be  over !    What  reason  was  that? ' 

*  There  may  have  been  other  reasons,'  he  said — but  rather 
unwillingly. 

•What  were  they?' 

*  I  cannot  tell  you.' 

*  Bonald,'  she  said,  and  the  touch  of  wounded  pride  in  her 
voice  thrilled  him  strangely,  *I  have  come  all  the  way  from 
the  Highlands — and — and  done  what  few  girls  would  have  done — 
for  your  sake ;  and  yet  you  will  not  be  frank  with  me — when 
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all  that  I  want  is  to  see  you  going  straight  towards  a  happk 
future/ 

*  I  dare  not  tell  you — you  would  be  angry.' 

*  I  am  not  given  to  anger,'  she  answered,  calmly,  and  yet  vitL 
a  little  surprised  resentment.  For  she  could  but  imagine  tkt 
this  was  some  entanglement  of  debt,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
of  which  he  was  ashamed  to  speak ;  and  yet,  unless  she  \s&% 
clearly  the  reasons  that  had  induced  him  to  abandon  the  project 
that  he  had  undertaken  so  eagerly,  how  was  she  to  aigoe  witi 
him  and  urge  him  to  resume  it  ? 

*  Well,  then,  we'll  put  it  this  way,'  said  he,  after  a  second  ort?o 
of  hesitation — and  his  face  was  a  little  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  her  with  an  anxious  nervousness,  so  that,  at  the  first  sign  c^ 
displeasure,  he  could  instantly  stop.  *  There  was  a  young  lass  tk 
I  knew  there — in  the  Highlands — and  she  was,  oh,  yes,  she  to 
out  of  my  station  altogether,  and  away  from  me — and  yet  (If 
seeing  her  from  time  to  time,  and  a  word  now  and  again,  was  i 
pleasure  to  me,  greater  maybe  than  I  confessed  to  myself— tie 
greatest  that  I  had  in  life,  indeed.' 

She  made  no  sign — and  he  continued,  slowly,  and  watchful]/, 
and  still  with  that  pale  earnestness  in  his  face. 

*  And  then  I  wrote  things  about  her — and  amused  myself  witi 
fancies — well,  what  harm  could  that  do  to  her  ? — so  long  as  die 
knew  nothing  about  it.  And  I  thought  I  was  doing  no  hann  \fi 
myself  either,  for  I  knew  it  was  impossible  there  could  be  any- 
thing between  us,  and  that  she  would  be  going  away  sooner  or 
later,  and  I  too.  Yes,  and  I  did  go  away,  and  in  high  feather,  to 
be  sure,  and  everything  was  to  be  for  the  best,  and  I  was  to  hare 
a  fight  for  money  like  the  rest  of  them.  God  help  me,  lassie, 
before  I  was  a  fortnight  in  the  town,  my  heart  was  like  to  break. 

She  sate  quite  still  and  silent,  trembling  a  little,  perhaps,  her 
eyes  downcast,  her  fingers  working  nervously  with  the  edge  of  the 
small  shawl  she  wore. 

*  I  had  cut  myself  away  from  the  only  thing  I  craved  for  w 
the  world — just  the  seeing  and  speaking  to  her  from  time  to 
time,  for  I  had  no  right  to  think  of  more  than  that ;  and  I  ^^ 
alone  and  down-hearted  ;  and  I  began  to  ask  myself  what  was  the 
use  of  this  slavery.  Ay,  there  might  have  been  a  use  in  it— "  ^ 
could  have  said  to  myself  "  Well,  now,  fight  as  hard  as  ye  can,  and 
if  ye  win,  who  knows  but  that  ye  might  go  back  to  the  north,  and 
claim  her  as  the  prize?"  But  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
She  had  never  hinted  anything  of  the  kind  to  me,  nor  I  to  her; 
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but  when  1  found  myself  cut  away  from  her  like  that,  the  days 
-were  terrible,  and  my  heart  was  like  lead,  and  I  knew  that  I  had 
c&ist  away  just  everything  that  I  cared  to  live  for.  Then  I  fell  in 
"with  some  companions — a  woman-cousin  o'  mine  and  some  friends 
of  hers — and  they  helped  to  make  me  forget  what  I  didna  wish 
to  think  of,  and  so  the  time  passed.  Well,  now,  that  is  the  truth ; 
and  ye  can  understand.  Miss  Douglas,  that  I  have  no  heart  to 
begin  again ;  and  the  soldiering  seemed  the  best  thing  for  me  and 
a  rifle-bullet  my  best  friend.  But — but  I  will  keep  the  promise 
I  made  to  ye — that  is  enough  on  that  score ;  oh,  yes,  I  will  keep 
that  promise — and  any  others  ye  may  care  to  ask ;  only  I  cannot 
bide  in  Glasgow,  lass.' 

He  heard  a  faint  sob ;  he  could  see  that  tears  were  gliding 
stealthily  down  her  half-hidden  face ;  and  his  heart  was  hot  with 
anger  against  himself  that  he  had  caused  her  this  pain.  But  how 
could  he  go  away  ?  A  timid  hand  sought  bis,  and  held  it  for  a 
brief  moment  with  a  tremulous  clasp. 

*  I  am  very  sorry,  Ronald,'  she  managed  to  say,  in  a  broken 
voice.  *  I  suppose  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise — I  suppose 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.' 

For  some  time  they  sate  in  silence — though  he  could  hear  an 
occasional  half-stifled  sob.  He  could  not  pretend  to  think  that 
Meenie  did  not  understand ;  and  this  was  her  great  pity  for  him ; 
she  did  not  drive  him  away  in  anger— her  heart  was  too  gentle 
for  that. 

*Miss  Douglas,'  said  he,  at  length,  'I'm  afraid  I've  spoiled 
your  walk  for  you,  wi'  my  idle  story.  Maybe  the  best  thing  I  can 
do  now  is  just  to  leave  you.' 

<  No — stay,'  she  said,  imder  her  breath ;  and  she  was  evidently 
trying  to  regain  her  composure.  *  You  spoke — you  spoke  of  that 
girl — oh,  Bonald,  I  wish  I  had  never  come  to  Glasgow ! — I  wish  I 
had  never  heard  what  you  told  me  just  now ! ' 

And  then  after  a  second — 

*  But  how  could  I  help  it — when  I  heard  what  was  happening 
to  you,  and  all  the  wish  in  the  world  I  had  was  to  know  that  you 
were  brave  and  well  and  successful  and  happy  ?    I  could  not  help 

it ! And  now — and  now — Ronald,'  she  said,  as  if 

with  a  struggle  against  that  choking  weight  of  sobs :  for  much 
was  demanded  of  her  at  this  moment;  and  her  voice  seemed 
powerless  to  utter  all  that  her  heart  prompted  her  to  say,  *  if— if 
that  girl  you  spoke  of — if  she  was  to  see  clearly  what  is  best  for 
her  life  and  for  yours — if  she  was  to  tell  you  to  take  up  your 
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work  again,  and  work  hard,  and  hard,  and  hard — and  then,  sootf 
day,  it  might  be  years  after  this,  when  you  came  back  again  to 
the  north,  you  would  find  her  still  waiting  ? — - 

*  Meenie  1 ' 

He  grasped  her  hand :  his  face  was  full  of  a  bewilderment  of 
hope — not  joy,  not  triumph,  but  as  if  he  hardly  dared  to  believe 
what  he  had  heard. 

*  Oh,  Konald,'  she  said,  in  a  kind  of  wild  way — and  sLe 
turned  her  wet  eyes  towards  him  in  full,  tmheaitating  abandon- 
ment of  affection  and  trust,  nor  could  she  withdraw  the  hand 
that  he  clasped  so  firmly,  *  what  will  you  think  of  me? — ^what  will 
you  think  of  me  ? — but  surely  there  should  be  no  hiding  or  fabe 
shame,  and  surely  there  is  for  you  and  for  me  in  the  world  but  tie 
one  end  to  hope  for ;  and  if  not  that — ^why,  then,  nothing.  If 
you  go  away,  if  you  have  nothing  to  hope  for,  it  will  be  the  oiJ 
misery  back  again,  the  old  despair ;  and  as  for  me — ^well,  that  is 
not  of  much  matter.  But  Bonald — Bonald — ^whatever  happ«is— 
don't  think  too  hardly  of  me — ^I  know  I  should  not  have  said  so 
much — but  it  would  just  break  my  heart  to  think  you  were  Wl 
to  yourself  in  Glasgow — with  nothing  to  care  for  or  hope  for—' 

*  Think  of  you  1 '  he  cried,  and  in  a  kind  of  wonder  of  raptnre 
he  was  regarding  Meenie's  tear-filled  eyes,  that  made  no  shame 
of  meeting  his  look.  *  I  think  of  you — and  ever  will— as  the 
tenderest  and  kindest  and  truest-hearted  of  women.'  He  had 
both  her  hands  now;  and  he  held  them  close  and  warm.  *ETefl 
now — ^at  this  minute — when  you  have  given  yourself  to  me— you 
have  no  thought  of  yourself  at  all — it  is  all  about  me,  that  am 
not  worth  it,  and  never  was.  Is  there  any  other  woman  in  the 
world  so  brave  and  unselfish !  Meenie,  lass — no,  for  this  once— 
and  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  take  the  memory  away  from  me- 
for  this  once  let  me  call  you  my  love  and  my  darling — ^my  troe- 
hearted  love  and  darling — well,  now,  that's  said  and  done  with; 
and  many  a  day  to  come  I  will  think  over  these  few  minutes,  and 
think  of  sitting  here  with  you  in  this  West  End  Park  on  the 
bench  here,  and  the  trees  around,  and  I  will  say  to  myself  that  I 
called  Meenie  my  love  and  my  darling,  and  she  was  not  angry— 
not  angry.' 

^  No,  not  angry,  Bonald,'  and  there  was  a  bit  of  a  strange  and 
tender  smile  shining  through  the  tears  in  the  blue-grey  eyes. 

<Ay,  lass,'  said  he,  more  gravely,  *that  will  be  somethiBg 
for  me ;  maybe,  everything.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  thii 
has  just  happened — ^my  heart's  in  a  flame,  and  I'm  surely  going 
daft,  I  think;  and  it  seems  as  if  there  was  nothing  forme 
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but  to  thank  God  for  having  sent  you  into  the  world  and  made 
you  as  unselfish  and  generous  as  you  are.  But  that's  not  the  way 
of  looking  at  it,  my — my  good  lass.  You  have  too  little  thought 
for  yourself.  Why,  what  a  coward  I  should  be  if  I  did  not  ask 
you  to  think  of  the  sacrifice  you  are  making  ! ' 

*I  am  making  no  sacrifice,  Eonald,'  she  said,  simply  and 
calmly.  *  I  spoke  what  my  heart  felt ;  and  perhaps  too  readily. 
But  I  am  going  back  to  the  Highlands.  I  shall  stay  there,  till 
you  come  for  me,  if  ever  you  come  for  me.  They  spoke  of  mj 
going  for  a  while  to  my  mother's  cousins ;  but  I  shall  not  do  that ; 
no,  I  shall  be  at  Inver-Mudal,  or  wherever  my  father  is,  and  you 
will  easily  get  to  know  that,  Konald.  But  if  things  go  ill,  and 
you  do  not  come  for  me — or — or,  if  you  do  not  care  to  come  for 
me — well,  that  is  as  the  world  goes,  and  no  one  can  tell  before- 
hand. Or  many  years  may  go  by,  and  when  you  do  come  for  me, 
Konald,  you  may  find  me  a  gray-haired  woman — but  you  will  find 
me  a  single  woman.' 

She  spoke  quite  calmly ;  this  was  no  new  resolve ;  it  was  his 
lips,  not  hers,  that  were  tremulous,  for  a  second  or  so.  But  only 
for  a  second ;  for  now  he  was  all  anxiety  to  cheer  her  and  comfort 
her  as  regards  the  future.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  ask  her 
to  consider  again  ;  the  prize  was  too  precious ;  rather,  he  spoke  of 
all  the  chances  and  hopes  of  life,  and  of  the  splendid  future  that 
she  had  placed  before  him.  Now  there  was  something  worth 
striving  for — something  worth  the  winning.  And  already  with 
the  wild  audacity  that  was  now  pulsating  in  his  veins,  he  saw  the 
way  clear — a  long  way,  perhaps,  and  tedious,  but  all  filled  with 
light  and  strewn  with  blossoms  here  or  there  (these  were  messages, 
or  a  look,  or  a  smile,  from  Meenie)  and  at  the  end  of  it,  waiting 
to  welcome  him,  Love-Meenie,  Eose-Meenie,  with  love-radiance 
shining  in  her  eyes. 

He  almost  talked  her  into  cheerfulness  (for  she  had  grown  a 
little  despondent  after  that  first  devotion  of  self-surrender) ;  and 
by-and-by  she  rose  from  the  bench.     She  was  a  little  pale. 

*  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  done  well  or  ill,  Bonald,'  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  *  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  done  other- 
wise.   It  is  for  you  to  show  hereafter  that  I  have  done  right.' 

*  But  do  you  regret  ? '  he  said,  quickly. 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  strange  smile  on  her  face. 

*  Regret  ?  No.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  done  otherwise. 
But  it  is  for  you  to  show  to  all  of  them  that  I  have  done  right.' 

*  And  if  it  could  only  be  done  all  at  once,  Meenie — that's 
where  the  soldier  has  his  chance—-' 
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*  No,  it  is  not  to  be  done  all  at  once/  she  said ;  *  it  will  be  a 
hard  and  difficult  waiting  for  you,  and  a  slow  waiting  for  me—' 

*  Do  you  think  I  care  for  any  hardness  or  difficulty  note?'  b 
said.  *  Dear  Meenie,  you  little  know  what  a  prize  you  have  set 
before  me.  Why,  now,  here,  every  moment  that  I  pass  with  jou 
seems  worth  a  year ;  and  yet  I  grudge  every  one — * 

*  But  why  ? '  she  said,  looking  up. 

*  I  am  going  over  to  PoUokshaws  the  instant  I  leave  yon,  to 
try  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  everything  I  had  let  slip.  Dcarlasj, 
you  have  made  every  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  day  far  too  short; 
I  want  twelve  hours  in  the  day  to  be  with  you,  and  other  twelre 
to  be  at  my  work.' 

*  We  must  see  each  other  very  little,  Konald/  she  said,  as  thej 
set  out  to  leave  the  Park.     *  People  would  only  talk — ' 

*  But  to-morrow — ' 

*  No.  My  sister  is  going  down  to  Dunoon  to-morrow  \fs  see 
about  the  shutting  up  of  the  house  for  the  winter,  and  I  am  goin^ 
with  her.  But  on  Friday — if  you  were  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
— early  in  the  forenoon — perhaps  I  could  see  you  then.' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  said  he,  eagerly ;  and  as  they  went  down  towards 
the  Woodland  Eoad  he  strove  to  talk  to  her  very  cheerfully  aad 
brightly  indeed,  for  he  could  not  but  see  that  she  was  a  little 
troubled. 

Then,  when  they  were  about  to  part,  she  seemed  to  tiyto 
rouse  herself  a  little,  and  to  banish  whatever  doubts  and  \e^i^' 
tions  may  have  been  harassing  her  mind. 

*  Eonald,'  she  said,  with  a  bit  of  a  smile,  *  when  you  toHm^ 
of  that  girl  in  the  Highlands  that  you  knew,  you  said  you— you 
had  never  said  anything  to  her  that  would  lead  her  to  imagwe 
you  were  thinking  of  her.     But  you  wrote  her  a  letter.' 

*What?' 

*  Yes  ;  and  she  saw  it,'  Meenie  continued  ;  but  with  downcast 
eyes.  *  It  was  not  meant  for  her  to  see ;  but  she  saw  it  ft  ^ 
some  verses — very  pretty  they  were— but— but  rather  daring- 
considering  that — ' 

*  Bless  me,'  he  exclaimed,  *  did  you  see  that  ? ' 
She  nodded.     And  then  his  mind  went  swiftly  back  io  thst 

period. 

*  Meenie,  that  was  the  time  you  were  angry  with  me.' 
She  looked  up. 

*  And  yet  not  so  very  angry,  Ronald.'  | 
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*  But  Love  from  Love  towards  school  with  heavy  looks.*  Not 
always.  Five  miles  an  hour  or  so  was  the  pace  at  which  Ronald 
sped  over  to  PoUokshaws;  and  very  much  astonished  was  the 
nervous  little  Mr.  Weems  over  the  new-found  and  anxious  energy 
of  his  quondam  pupil.  Sonald  remained  all  day  there,  and,  in- 
deed, did  not  leave  the  cottage  until  it  was  very  late.  As  he 
walked  back  into  the  town,  all  the  world  around  him  lay  black 
and  silent ;  no  stars  were  visible ;  no  crescent  moon ;  nor  any 
dim  outline  of  cloud ;  but  the  dusky  heavens  were  flushed  with 
the  red  fires  of  the  ironworks,  as  the  flames  shot  fiercely  up,  and 
sent  their  sullen  splendour  across  the  startled  night.  And  that, 
it  may  have  occurred  to  him,  was  as  the  lurid  glare  that  had  lit  up 
his  own  life  for  a  while,  until  the  fires  had  gone  down,  and  the  world 
grown  sombre  and  dead ;  but  surely  there  was  a  clear  dawn  about 
to  break  by-and-by  in  the  east — clear  and  silvery  and  luminous 
— like  the  first  glow  of  the  mom  along  the  Clebrig  slopes. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

AT    THE     PEAR-TREE    WELL, 


He  was  almost  glad  that  Meenie  was  going  away  for  these  two 
days ;  for  he  was  desperately  anxious  to  make  up  for  the  time  he 
had  lost;  and  the  good-natured  little  Mr.  Weems,  instead  of 
showing  any  annoyance  or  resentment,  rather  aided  and  abetted 
this  furious  zeal  on  the  part  of  his  pupil.  All  the  same,  Ronald 
found  occasion  to  bei  within  easy  distance  of  the  railway-station  on 
the  morning  of  Meenie's  departure  ;  and  about  a  few  minutes  to 
eight,  he  saw  herself  and  her  sister  step  out  of  one  of  the  cabs 
that  were  being  driven  up.  If  only  he  could  have  signalled  a 
good-bye  to  her!  But  he  kept  discreetly  in  the  background; 
glad  enough  to  ^ee  that  she  was  looking  so  fresh  and  bright  and 
cheerful — even  laughing  she  was,  over  some  little  mishap,  as  he 
imagined.  And  then  so  trim  and  neat  she  was  in  her  travelling 
attire;  and  so  daintily  she  walked — the  graceful  figure  moving 
(as  he  thought)  as  if  to  a  kind  of  music.  The  elder  sister  took 
the  tickets ;  then  they  entered  one  of  the  carriages ;  and 
presently  the  train  had  slowly  rolled  away  from  the  platform  and 
was  gone. 

That  glimpse  of  Meenie  had  filled  his  heart  with  unutterable 
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delight;  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  got  oot 
into  the  open  air  again.  The  day  seemed  a  festal  day ;  theireiras 
gladness  abroad  in  the  very  atmosphere ;  it  was  a  day  for  good- 
companionship,  and  the  drinking  of  healths,  and  the  wishing  of  good 
wishes  to  all  the  world.  His  thoughts  were  all  with  Meenie— in 
that  railway-carriage  flying  away  down  to  Greenock ;  and  yet  here, 
around  him,  there  was  gladness,  and  happiness,  that  seemed  to 
demand  some  actual  expression  and  recognition !  Almost  uncon- 
sciously— and  with  his  brain  busy  with  very  distant  mattes— be 
walked  into  a  public-house. 

<  Give  me  a  glass  of  Highland  whisky,  my  lad,'  said  he  to  the 
young  man  standing  behind  the  counter :  *  Talisker,  if  ye  have  it* 

The  whisky  was  measured  out  and  placed  before  him.  He  did 
not  look  at  it.  He  was  standing  a  little  apart.  And  now  Heenie 
would  be  out  by  Pollokshields,  in  the  whiter  air ;  by  and  by  she 
would  pass  through  Paisley's  smoke ;  then  through  the  placid 
pastoral  country  until  she  would  come  in  sight  of  Dumbarton*! 
castled  crags,  and  the  long  wide  valley  of  the  Clyde.  And  then 
the  breezy  waters  of  the  Firth ;  and  the  big  steamboat;  and 
Meenie  walking  up  and  down  the  white  deck,  and  drawing  the 
seal-skin  coat  a  little  tighter  round  the  slight  and  graceful  fignre. 
There  would  be  sunlight  there ;  and  fresh  sea-winds  blowing  up 
from  Arran  and  Bute,  from  Cumbrae  and  Cantire.     And  Meenie— 

But  at  this  moment  his  attention  was  somehow  drawn  to  the 
counter,  and  he  was  startled  into  a  consciousness  of  where  he  vas 
and  what  he  was  doing.  He  glanced  at  the  whisky — with  a  kind 
of  shiver  of  fright. 

*  God  forgive  rae-^I  did  not  want  it,'  he  said  to  the  astonished 
youth  who  was  looking  at  him,  *  but  here's  the  money  for't.' 

He  put  down  the  few  coppers  on  the  counter  and  huniedly 
left  the  place.  But  the  sudden  fright  was  all.  As  he  sped  away 
out  to  PoUokshaws,  he  was  not  haunted  by  any  consciousness  of 
having  escaped  from  danger.  He  was  sure  enough  of  himselt— 
in  that  direction.  If  a  mortal  craving  for  drink  had  seized  hinif 
he  would  almost  have  been  glad  of  the  fight :  it  would  be  some- 
thing to  slay  the  dragon,  for  Meenie's  sake.  But  he  had  naturally 
a  sound  and  firm  constitution ;  his  dissipation  had  not  lasted  long 
enough  to  destroy  his  strength  of  will ;  and  indeed  this  incident 
of  the  public-house,  so  far  from  terrifying  him  with  any  doubts  as 
to  the  future,  only  served  to  remind  him  that  dreams  and  visions 
— and  brains  gone  *dafl'  with  access  of  joy — are  not  appropriate 
to  the  thoroughfares  of  a  business  city. 
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No;  as  he  walked  rapidly  away  from  the  town,  by  way  of 
Strathbungo  and  Crossmyloof  and  Shawlands,  what  he  was  chiefly 
busy  with  was  the  hammering  out  of  some  tune  that  would  fit  the 
winter- song  he  had  chanced  upon  a  few  days  before.  And  now 
he  did  not  regard  those  gay  and  galloping  verses  with  a  stupefied 
wonder  as  to  how  he  ever  came  to  write  them,  rather  he  tried  to 
reach  again  to  that  same  pitch  of  light-heartedness,  and  of  course 
it  was  for  Meenie's  delight,  and  for  hers  only,  that  this  tune  had 
to  be  got  at  somehow.  It  was  a  laughing,  glad  kind  of  a  tune 
that  he  wanted : 

0  then  the  warm  west  wiiida  wiU  blow, 

And  all  in  the  sunny  weather 

It's  over  the  moorlands  toe  will  go. 

You  and  /,  my  love,  together. 

Chorus :  And  then  the  birds  toUl  begin  to  sing, 

And  we  will  sinjf  too,  my  dear, 
To  give  good  welcoming  to  the  Spring, 

In  the  primrose-time  0*  the  year — 

In  the  primrose-time, 

In  the  primrose-time. 

In  the  primrose-time  0*  tlie  year — 
To  give  good  welcoming  to  the  Spring, 

In  the  primrose-time  0'  the  year. 

Yes ;  and  it  was  in  this  coming  spring-time  that  he  was  to  try  for 
the  certificate  in  forestry ;  and  thereafter — if  he  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  get  that — he  might  set  forth  on  the  path  that  the  Americans 
had  so  confidently  sketched  out  for  him — ^the  path  that  was  now 
to  lead  him  to  Meenie,  as  the  final  crown  and  prize.  *  You  may 
find  me  a  gray-haired  woman,  Ronald,'  she  had  said,  * — but 
you  will  find  me  a  single  woman.'  But  still  he  was  young  in 
years ;  and  there  was  hope  and  courage  in  his  veins ;  and  what  if 
he  were  to  win  to  her,  after  all,  before  there  was  a  single  streak  of 
middle  age  in  the  beautiful  and  abundant  brown  tresses  ? 

Then,  again,  on  the  evening  before  the  morning  on  which  he 
was  to  meet  her  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  he  undid  the  package 
containing  that  anthology  of  verse  devoted  to  Meenie ;  and  began 
to  turn  the  pieces  over,  wondering  which,  or  if  any  of  them,  would 
please  her,  if  he  took  them  to  her.  But  this  was  rather  a  visionary 
Meenie  he  found  in  these  verses :  not  the  real  and  actual  Meenie 
who  had  sate  beside  him  on  a  bench  in  the  West  End  Park,  and 
Dlaced  her  hand  in  his,  and  pledged  her  life  to  him,  while  the 
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beautiful,  tear-filled  eyes  sought  his  so  bravely.  And  eould  he 
not  write  something  about  this  actual  Meenie ;  Mid  aboat 
Glasgow ;  and  the  wonder  she  had  brought  into  the  great,  prosaic 
city  ?    He  tried  his  hand  at  it,  anyway,  for  a  little  while : 

The  dim  red  fires  of  yonder  gleaming  forge 
Now  dwell  triumphant  on  the  broto  of  night  ; 

A  thoicsand  chimneys  blackest  smoke  disgorge^ 
Repelling  from  the  world  the  stars'  pale  light : 

A  little  taper  shines  adown  the  street, 

From  out  her  casement  where  she  lingers  still 

To  listen  to  the  sound  of  passing  feet, 

That  all  tlie  night  with  leaden  echoes  fiU 

But  he  soon  stopped.  This  was  not  like  Meenie  at  all — ^Meenie, 
who  was  ever  associated  in  his  mind  with  flowers  and  birds  aod 
fair  sunlight  and  the  joy  of  the  summer  hills.  He  threw  that 
spoiled  sheet  into  the  fire ;  and  sought  among  the  old  pieces  for 
one  that  he  might  copy  out  fairly  for  her ;  and  this  is  what  he 
eventually  chose : 

All  on  a  fair  May  morning 
The  roses  began  to  blow  ; 

Some  of  them  tipped  wiih  crimson. 
Some  of  them  tipped  ivith  snow. 

But  th^y  looked  the  one  to  the  other ^ 

And  they  looked  adown  the  glen  ; 
Tliey  looked  the  one  to  the  other, 

And  tliey  rubbed  tlisir  eyes  again. 

'  0  there  is  the  lark  in  tlte  ?ieavens, 
And  tlie  m^avis  sings  in  the  tree  ; 
And  surely  this  is  the  stimmer, 
But  Meenie  we  cannot  see, 

*  Surely  there  must  be  summer 
Coming  to  this  far  dime; 
And  has  Meenie,  Love  Meenie ^  forgotten, 
Or  have  we  mistaken  the  time  ?* 

Then  a  foxglove  spake  to  the  roses : 

*  0  hush  you  and  cease  your  din  ; 
For  Pm  going  "back  to  my  sleeping, 

Till  Meenie  brings  summer  tn.* 

Well,  it  was  but  a  trifle ;  but  trifles  are  sometimes  important 
things  when  seen  through  lovers'  eyes. 
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Next  moming  he  went  along  to  the  Botanic  Gardens ;  paid 
his  sixpence  with  equanimity  (for  he  had  dispensed  with  the 
ceremony  of  dining  the  previous  day)  and  entered.  It  was  rather 
a  pleasant  morning;  and  at  first  sight  he  was  rather  shocked  by 
the  number  of  people — nursemaids  and  children,  most  of  them — 
who  were  idly  strolling  along  the  trimly-kept  walks  or  seated  in 
front  of  the  wide  open  parterres.  How  was  he  to  find  Meenie  iu 
such  a  great  place ;  and,  if  he  did  find  her,  were  they  to  walk  up 
and  down  before  so  many  eyes  ?  For  he  had  guessed  that  Meenie 
would  be  in  no  hurry  to  tell  her  sister  of  what  had  happened — 
until  the  future  seemed  a  little  more  clear  and  secure ;  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  publish  the  news  when  that  had  assumed  a 
more  definite  character. 

But  on  and  on  he  went — ^with  glances  that  were  keen  and  sharp 
enough — until  suddenly,  just  as  he  had  passed  the  greenhouses, 
he  came  almost  face-to-face  with  Meenie,  who  was  seated  on  a  bench, 
all  by  herself,  with  a  book  before  her.  But  she  was  not  reading. 
*  0  and  proudly  rose  she  up' ;  and  yet  shyly,  too ;  and  as  he  took 
her  hand  in  his,  the  joy  with  which  she  regarded  him  needed  no 
confession  in  words — it  was  written  there  in  the  clear,  tender 
eyes. 

*  Indeed  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Eonald !'  she  said.  *  I  have 
been  so  miserable  these  two  days — '* 

*  But  why  ?'  he  asked. 

*  I  don't  know,  hardly.  I  have  been  wondering  whether  I  had 
done  right ;  and  then  to  go  about  with  my  sister,  keeping  this 
secret  from  her ;  and  then  I  was  thinking  of  the  going  away  back 
to  Inver-Mudal,  and  never  seeing  you,  and  not  knowing  how  you 
were  getting  on.  But  now — now  that  you  are  here,  it  seems  all 
quite  right  and  safe.  You  look  as  if  you  brought  good  news. 
What  does  he  think,  Ronald?' 

^  He  ? '  he  repeated.     *  Who  ? ' 

*  The  old  man  out  there — at  PoUokshaws,  is  it  ?' 
Bonald  laughed. 

*  Oh,  the  old  gentleman  seems  pretty  confident ;  but  for  very 
shame's  sake,  I  had  to  let  him  have  a  holiday  to-day.  I  am  not 
going  over,  till  to-morrow.' 

*  And  he  thinks  you  will  pass  ? ' 

*  He  seems  to  think  so.' 

*  I  wish  the  time  were  here  now,  and  that  it  was  all  well  over,' 
she  said.  *  Oh,  I  should  be  so  proud,  Bonald ;  and  it  will  be  some- 
thing to  speak  of  to  every  one ;  and  then — then  that  will  be  but 
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the  beginning ;  and  day  by  day  I  shall  be  expecting  to  hear  tke 
news.     But  what  a  long,  long  time  it  seems  to  look  forward  to.* 

*  Ay,  lass ;  and  it  will  be  worse  for  you  than  for  me ;  for  there 
will  be  the  continual  trying  and  hoping  for  me,  and  for  you  nothing 
but  the  weary  waiting.     Well — ' 

*  Oh,  but  do  you  think  I  am  afraid  ?'  she  said,  bravely.  'No. 
I  have  faith  in  you,  Konald.     I  know  you  will  do  your  best.' 

^  I  should  deserve  to  be  hanged  and  buried  in  a  ditch  if  I  did 
not,'  said  he.  *But  we  will  leave  all  that  for  a  while,  Meenie;  I 
want  you  to  come  for  a  stroll  along  the  banks  over  the  Kelm 
Would  ye  wonder  to  find  some  sea-gulls  flying  about?— the/re 
there,  though ;  or  they  were  there  a  week  or  two  ago.  And  do 
you  know  that  I  got  a  glimpse  of  you  at  the  railway-station  an 
Wednesday  morning? — ' 

*  I  did  not  see  you,  Eonald,'  she  said,  with  some  surprise. 

*  No,  no ;  I  kept  out  o'  the  way.  It's  not  for  me,  lass,  it's  for 
you,  to  say  when  any  of  your  folk  are  to  be  told  what  we  are 
looking  forward  to ;  and  for  my  part  I  would  as  lief  wait  till  1 
could  put  a  clearer  plan  before  them — something  definite.' 

*  And  that  is  my  opinion,  too,  Ronald,'  she  answered,  in  rather 
a  low  voice.  *  Let  it  be  merely  an  understanding  between  yoo 
and  me.     I  am  content  to  wait.' 

*  Well,  then,'  said  he,  as  they  reached  the  top  of  the  high  hank 
overhanging  the  river,  and  began  to  make  their  way  down  the 
narrow  little  pathways  cut  through  the  trees  and  shrubs,  *here  is  a 
confession :  I  was  so  glad  to  see  you  on  that  morning — and  so 
glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well — that  I  half  lost  my  senses,  I 
think ;  I  went  away  through  the  streets  in  a  kind  o*  dream ;  and, 
sure  as  I'm  here,  I  walked  into  a  public-house  and  ordered  a  glasB 
of  whisky — ' 

She  looked  up  in  sudden  alarm. 

*  No,  no,  no,'  said  he,  contentedly,  *  you  need  not  fear  that, 
my  good  lassie ;  it  was  just  that  I  was  bewildered  with  havin^f 
seen  ye,  and  thinking  of  where  ye  were  going.  I  walked  out  0 
the  place  without  touching  it.  Ay,  and  what  think  ye  o'  Dunoon? 
And  what  kind  of  a  day  was  it  when  ye  got  out  on  the  Firth?' 

So  she  began  to  tell  him  of  all  her  adventures  and  experiences; 
and  by  this  time  they  had  got  down  near  to  the  water's  edge ;  and 
here— of  what  value  would  his  knowledge  of  forestry  have  been 
otherwise  ? — he  managed  to  find  a  seat  for  her.  They  were  qnite 
alone  here — the  brown  river  before  them ;  several  sea-gnDs 
placidly  paddling  on  its  surface,  others  flying  and  dipping  over- 
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head ;  and  if  this  bank  of  the  stream  was  in  shadow,  the  other — 
with  some  small  green  meadows  backed  by  clumps  of  elms  and 
maples — was  bright  and  fair  enough  in  the  yellow  autumn  sun- 
shine. They  were  in  absolute  silence,  too,  save  for  the  continual 
soft  murmur  of  the  water,  and  the  occasional  whirring  by  of  a 
blackbird  seeking  safety  underneath  a  laurel  bush. 

*  Meenie,'  said  he,  putting  one  hand  on  her  shoulder,  *  here 
are  some  verses  I  copied  out  for  ye  last  night — they're  not  much 
worth — ^but  they  were  written  a  long  time  ago,  when  little  did  I 
think  I  should  ever  dare  to  put  them  into  your  hand.' 

She  read  them ;  and  there  was  a  rose-colour  in  her  face  as  she 
did  so :  not  that  she  was  proud  of  their  merit,  but  because  of  the 
revelation  they  contained. 

*A  long  time  ago?'  she  said,  with  averted  eyes — but  her 
heart  was  beating  warmly. 

<  Oh,'  he  said,  ^  there  are  dozens  and  dozens  of  similar  things, 
if  ever  ye  care  to  look  at  them.  It  was  many  a  happy  morning 
on  the  hill,  and  many  a  quiet  night  at  home,  they  gave  me ;  but 
somehow,  lass,  now  that  I  look  at  them,  they  hardly  seem  to  grip 
ye  &st  enough.  I  want  something  that  will  bind  ye  closer  to 
myself — something  that  ye  can  read  when  you  are  back  in  the 
Highlands — something  that  is  known  only  to  our  two  selves. 
WeU,  now,  these  things  that  I  have  written  from  time  to  time — 
you're  a  long  way  off  in  them  somehow — the  Meenie  that's  in  them 
is  not  this  actual  Meenie,  warm,  and  kind,  and  generous,  and 
breathing — ' 

*  And  a  little  bit  happy,  Ronald,  just  at  present,'  she  said,  and 
she  took  his  hand. 

*  And  some  day,  when  I  get  through  with  busier  work,  I  must 
try  to  write  you  something  for  yourself — ' 

*  But,  Ronald,  all  these  pieces  you  speak  of  belong  to  me,'  she 
said,  promptly,  *  and  I  want  them,  every  one — every,  every  one. 
Yes,  and  I  specially  want  that  letter — if  you  have  not  kept  it, 
then  you  must  remember  it,  and  write  it  out  for  me  again — ' 

*  I  came  across  it  last  night,'  said  he,  with  an  embarrassed 
laugh.     *  Indeed  I  don't  wonder  you  were  angry.' 

*  I  have  told  you  before,  Ronald,  that  I  was  not  angry,'  she 
said,  with  a  touch  of  vexation.  *  Perhaps  I  was  a  little — a  little 
frightened — and  scarcely  knowing  how  much  you  meant — ^ 

*  Well,  you  know  now,  Meenie,  dear ;  but  last  night,  when  I 
was  going  over  those  scraps  of  things,  I  can  tell  you  I  was  inclined 
to  draw  back.     I  kept  saying  to  myself — ^^  What  I  is  she  really 
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going  to  see  herself  talked  about  in  this  way  ?  "  For  there's  sgood 
deal  of  love-making  in  them,  Meenie,  and  that^s  a  fact ;  I  knew  I 
could  say  what  I  liked,  since  no  one  would  be  any  the  wiser,  bot, 
last  night,  when  I  looked  at  some  of  them,  I  said — "  No ;  I*m  not 
going  to  provoke  a  quarrel  with  Meenie.  She  would  fling  things 
about,  as  the  American  used  to  say,  if  she  saw  all  this  audacioui 
song-writing  about  her," '    ' 

*  I'll  chance  that  quarrel,  Eonald,'  she  answered  to  this,  *  for  I 
want  every,  every,  every  one  of  them ;  and  you  must  copy  thenj 
all,  for  I  am  going  to  take  them  with  me  when  I  leave  Glasgow.' 

*  And,  indeed,'  said  he,  *  you'll  understand  them  better  in  the 
Highlands ;  for  they're  all  about  Ben  Loyal,  and  the  Mudal,  and 
Loch  Naver,  and  Clebrig.' 

*  And  to  think  you  hid  them  from  me  all  that  time  I ' 

*  Why,  Meenie,  darling,  you  would  have  called  on  the  whole 
population  to  drive  me  out  of  the  place,  if  I  had  shown  them  to 
you.  Think  of  the  efiect  produced  by  a  single  glance  at  one  of 
them ! — you  tortured  me  for  weeks  wondering  how  I  had  offended 
you.' 

*  Well,  you  can't  ofiend  me  now,  Eonald,  Huit  way^  said  she, 
very  prettily. 

And  so  their  lovers'  talk  went  on,  until  it  was  time  for  Meenie 
to  think   of  returning  home.     But  just  beyond  these  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  down  in  a  secluded  nook  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
there  is  a  little  spring  that  is  variously  known  as  the  Three-Tree 
Well  and   the  Pear-Tree  Well.     It  is  a  limpid  little  stream, 
running  into  the  Kelvin ;  it  rises  in  a  tiny  cavern  and  flows  for  a 
few  yards  through  a  cleft  in  the  rocks.     Now  these  rocks,  under- 
neath the   over-arching  trees,  have   been  worn  quite   smooth 
(except  where  they  are  scored  with*  names)  by  the  footsteps  of 
generation  after  generation  of  lovers  who,  in  obedience  to  an  old 
and  fond  custom,  have  come  hither  to  plight  their  troth  while 
joining  hands  over  the  brooklet.     Properly  the  two  sweethearts, 
each  standing  on  one  side,  ought  to  join  their  hands  on  a  Bible 
as  they  vow  their  vows,  and  thereafter  should  break  a  sixpence  in       ^' 
twain,  each  carrying  away  the  half ;  but  these  minor  points  are 
not  necessary  to  the  efficacy  of  this  probably  pagan  rite.    And  so 
— supposing  that  Eonald  had  heard  of  this  place  of  sacred  pil- 
grimage, and  had  indeed  discovered  its  whereabouts  in  his  rambles 
around  Glasgow — and  supposing  him  to  have  got  a  friendly  under- 
gardener  to  unlock  a  gate  in  the  western  palisades  of  the  Gardens 
—and  then,  if  he  were  to  ask  Meenie  to  step  down  to  the  river- 
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side  and  walk  along  to  the  hallowed  well  ?  And  yet  he  made  of  it  no 
soleinii  ceremony ;  the  morning  was  bright  and  clear  around  them ; 
and  Meenie  was  rather  inclined  to  smile  at  the  carious  old  custom. 
But  she  went  through  it  nevertheless  ;  and  then  he  stept  across 
the  rill  again  ;  and  said  he — 

*  There's  but  this  remaining  now,  Meenie,  darling — "  Ae  fond 
kiss  and  then  we  sever," ' 

She  stepped  back  in  affright. 

*  Bonald,  not  with  that  song  on  your  lips !     Don't  you  re- 
member what  it  goes  on  to  say  ? ' 

*  Well,   I  don't,'  he  answered  good-naturedly ;    for  he   had 
quoted  the  phrase  at  random. 

*  Why,  don't  you  remember? — 

"  Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly^ 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindlt/, 
Never  niet — or  never  jmrted. 
We  had  ne^er  been  broken-hearted"  * 

*  My  good-hearted  lass,'  said  he,  interlinking  his  arm  with  hers, 
*  ye  must  not  be  superstitious.  What's  in  a  song  ?  There'll  be  no 
severance  betwixt  you  and  me — the  Pear-Tree  Well  has  settled 
that.' 

*  And  that  is  not  at  all  superstition,'  said  she,  looking  up  with 
a  smile — until  she  suddenly  found  her  blushing  face  overshadowed. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE   COMING   OF   TROUBLES. 


These  were  halcyon  days.  Those  two  had  arrived  at  a  pretty 
accurate  understanding  of  the  times  of  each  other's  comings  and 
goings ;  and  if  they  could  snatch  but  five  minutes  together,  as  he 
was  on  his  way  over  to  the  south,  well,  that  was  something ;  and 
not  unfrequently  the  lingering  good-bye  was  lengthened  out  to  a 
qoarter  of  an  hour ;  and  then  again  when  high  fortune  was  in 
the  ascendant,  a  whole  golden  hour  was  theirs — that  was  as 
precious  as  a  year  of  life.  For  their  hastily-snatched  interviews 
the  most  convenient  and  secret  rendezvous  was  Hill-street, 
Garnet- Hill;  a  quiet  little  thoroughfare,  too  steep  for  cabs  or 
carriages  to  ascend.  And  very  cheerful  and  bright  and  pleasant 
this  still  neighbourhood  looked  on  those  October  mornings ;  for 
there  was  yet  some  crisp  and  yellow  foliage  on  the  trees ;  and  the 
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little  patches  of  green  within  the  railings  lay  warm  in  the  light; 
and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  street  the  house-fronts  were  of  \ 
a  comfortable  sunny  gray.     Ordinarily  there  were  so  few  peofic  i 
about  that  these  two  could  walk  hand-in-hand,  if  they  chose ;  oi 
they  could  stand  still,  and  converse  face  to  face,  when  some  more 
than  usually  interesting  talk  was  going  forward.    And  it  iru 
quite  astonishing  what  a  lot  of  things  they  had  to  say  to  eaA 
other,  and  the  importance  that  attached  to  the  very  least  of  them. 
But  one  piece  of  news  that  Meenie  brought  to  these  stolen 
interviews  was  by  no  means  insignificant :  she  was  now  receiving 
marked  attentions  from  a  young  Glasgow  gentleman — ^attentioDf 
that  her  sister  had  perceived  at  a  very  early  period,  tioogh 
Meenie  had  striven  to  remain  blind  to  them*     Nor  was  there 
anything  very  singular  in  this.     Mr.  Gemmill  was   exoeedinglj 
proud  of  his  pretty  sister-in-law ;  he  had  asked  lots  of  people  X^ 
the  house  for  the  very  purpose  of  meeting  her ;  she  was  the 
centre  of  interest  and  attraction  at  these  numerous  gatherings; 
and  what  more  natural  than  that  some  susceptible  youth  should 
have  his  mind  disturbed  by  an  unwitting  glance  or  two  from  those 
clear  Highland  eyes  ?    And  what  rendered  this  prospect  so  pleaang 
to  the  Gemmills  was  this  :  the  young  man  who  had  been  stricken 
by  these  unintentional  darts  was  no  other  than  the  only  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  firm  in  which  Mr.  Gemmill  was  a  jaiuflr 
partner — the  old  gentleman  having   retired  from  the  busmesa 
some  dozen  years  before,  carrying  with  him  a  very  substantial 
fortune  indeed,  to  which  this  son  was  sole  heir.     In  more  vajs 
than  one,  this  match,  if  it  were  to  be  a  match,  would  be  h^U/ 
advantageous  ;  and  Mrs,  Gemmill,  while  saying  little,  was  secretly 
rejoiced  to  see  everything  going  on  so  well.     If  Meenie  chaDcec 
to  ask  what  such  and  such  a  piece  was  (Mr.  Frank  Lauder  played 
a  little)  even  that  slight  expression  of  interest  was  inevitaUf 
followed  by  her  receiving  the  sheet  of  music  by  post  next  monnng' 
Flowers,  again :  one  cannot  very  well  refuse  to  accept  flower?/ 
they  are  not  like  other  gifts ;  they  may  mean  nothing.    Then,  it 
was  quite  remarkable  how  often  he  found  himself  going  to  tte 
very  same  theatre  or  the  very  same  concert  that  the  Gremmilw 
had  arranged  to  take  Meenie  to ;  and  naturally — ^as  it  cbancw 
he  had  no  one  going  with  him — he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go 
with  them.     He  even  talked  of  taking  a  seat  in  Maple-sta^^ 
Church  (this   was    the    church   that   the    Gemmills  attended) 
for  he   said  that  he   was  tired  to  death  of  the  preaching  ^ 
that  old  fogey,  Diw  Teith,  and  that  Mr.  Smilie's  last  volume  of 
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poems  (Mr.  Smilie  was  the  Maple-street  Church  minister)  had 
ardused  in  him  a  great  cnriosity  to  hear  his  sermons. 

And  as  for  Mr.  Frank  Lauder  himself—  well,  he  was  pretty 

much  as  other  young  Glasgow  men  of  fashion  ;  though,  to  be  sure, 

these  form  a  race  by  themselves,  and  a  very  curious  race  too. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  a  good-natured  set  of  lads ;  free  and 

generous  in  their  ways;   not  anything  like  the  wild  Lotharios 

which,  amongst  themselves,  they  profess  to  be ;  well  dressed ;  a 

little  lacking  in  repose  of  manner ;  many  of  them  given  to  boating 

and  yachting — and  some  of  them  even  expert  seamen  ;  nearly  all 

of  them  fond  of  airing  a  bit  of  Cockney  slang  picked  up  in  a 

London  music-hall  during  a  fortnight's  visit  to  town.    But  their 

most  odd  characteristic  is  an  affectation  of  knowingne8S--*as  if 

they  had  read  the  book  of  nature  and  human  nature  through  to 

the  last  chapter ;  whereas  these  well-dressed,  good-natured,  but 

rather  brainless  young  men  are  as  innocently  ignorant  of  that 

book  as  of  most  other  books.    Knowing  but  one  language — ^and  that 

imperfectly — is  no  doubt  a  bar  to  travel ;  but  surely  nowhere  else 

on  the  face  of  the  globe  could  one  find  a  set  of  young  fellows — 

with  similar  opportunities  set  before  them — content  to  remain  so 

thoroughly  untutored  and  nntravelled ;  and  nowhere  else  a  set  of 

youths  who,  while  professiug  to  be  men  of  the  world,  could  show 

themselves  so  absolutely  unversed  in  the  world's  ways.     But  they 

(or  some  of  them)  understand  the  lines  of  a  yacht ;  and  they 

don't  drink  champagne  as  sweet  as  they  used  to  do;  and  no 

doubt,  as  they  grow  into  middle  age,  they  will  throw  aside  the 

crude  affectations  of  youth,  and  assume  a  respectable  gravity  of 

manner,  and  eventually  become  solid  and  substantial  pillars  of 

the  Free,  U.P.,  and  Established  Churches. 

This  Frank  Lauder  was  rather  a  favourable  specimen  of  his 
class ;  perhaps,  in  his  extreme  desire  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Meenie,  he  assumed  a  modesty  of  demeanour  that  was  not  quite 
natural  to  him.  But  his  self-satisfied  jocosity,  his  mean  interpre- 
tation of  human  motives,  his  familiarly  conventional  opinions  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  arts,  could  not  always  be  hidden 
beneath  this  mask  of  meekness ;  and  Meenie's  shrewd  eyes  had 
discerned  clearly  of  what  kind  he  was  at  a  very  early  period  of 
their  acquaintance.  For  one  thing,  her  solitary  life  in  the  High- 
lands had  made  of  her  a  diligent  and  extensive  reader ;  while  her 
association  with  Ronald  had  taught  her  keen  independence  of 
judgment ;  and  she  was  almost  ashamed  to  find  how  absolutely 
unlettered  this  youth  was,  and  how  he  would  feebly  try  to  discover 
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what  her  opinion  was,  in  order  to  express  agreement  with  it. 
That  was  not  Ronald's  way,  Ronald  took  her  sharply  to  task  whec 
she  fell  away  from  his  standard — or  rather  their  conjoint  standard 
— in  some  of  her  small  preferences.  Even  in  music,  of  which  tlu? 
young  gentleman  knew  a  little,  his  tastes  were  the  tastes  of  the 
mob. 

*  Why  do  you  always  get  away  from  the  room  when  Mr.  louder 
sits  down  to  the  piano  ? '  her  sister  said — with  some  touch  of 
resentment. 

*  I  can  endure  a  little  Offenbach,'  she  answered  saucily,  *  whei 
I'm  strong  and  in  good  health.  But  we  get  a  little  too  much  of 
it  when  he  comes  here.' 

Of  course  Ronald  was  given  to  know  of  these  visits  and  of 
their  obvious  aim  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  very  deeply  concerned. 

^  You  know  I  can't  help  it,  Ronald,'  she  said,  one  morning,  as 
they  were  slowly  climbing  the  steep  little  Randolph  Terrace 
together,  her  hand  resting  on  his  arm.  ^I  can't  tell  him  to  go 
away  while  my  sister  keeps  asking  him  to  the  house.  They  say 
that  a  girl  can  always  show  by  her  manner  when  any  attention  is 
displeasing  to  her.  Well,  that  depends.  I  can't  be  downright 
rude — I  am  staying  in  my  sister's  house.  And  then,  I  wouldn't 
say  he  was  conceited — I  wouldn't  say  that,  Ronald — ^but — ^but  he 
is  pretty  well  satisfied  with  himself;  and  perhaps  not  so  sensitive 
about  one's  manner  towards  him  as  some  might  be.  As  for  you, 
Ronald,'  she  said,  with  a  laugh,  ^  I  could  send  you  flyings,  like  a 
bolt  from  a  bow,  with  a  single  look.' 

*  Could  you,  lass?'  said  he.  *I  doubt  it.  Perhaps  I  would 
refuse  to  budge.     I  have  got  charge  of  you  now.' 

<Ah,  well,  I  am  not  likely  to  try,  I  think,'  she  continued. 
*  But  about  this  Mr.  Lauder,  Ronald — ^you  see,  he  is  a  very  im- 
portant person  in  Mr.  Gemmill's  eyes ;  for  he  and  his  father  have 
still  some  interest  in  the  warehouse,  I  suppose ;  and  I  know  he 
thinks  it  is  time  that  Mr.  Gemmill's  name  should  be  mentioned 
in  the  firm — not  mere  ^  Go.'  And  that  would  please  Agatha  too ; 
and  so  they're  very  polite  to  him  ;  and  they  expect  me  to  he  very 
polite  to  him  too.  You  see,  Ronald,  I  can't  tell  him  to  go  away 
until  he  says  something — either  to  me  or  to  Agatha;  and  he 
won't  take  a  hint,  though  he  must  see  that  I  would  rather  not 
have  him  send  flowers  and  music  and  that ;  and  then,  again,  I 
sometimes  think  it  is  not  fair  to  you,  Ronald,  that  I  should  allow 
anything  of  the  kind  to  go  on — merely  through  the  difficulty  of 
speaking — ' 
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He  stopped,  and  put  his  hand  over  the  hand  that  lay  on  his 
arm  :  there  was  not  a  human  being  in  sight. 

<  Tell  me  this,  Meenie,  darling :  does  his  coming  to  the  house 
vex  you  and  trouble  you  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no — not  in  the  least,*  said  she,  blithely  and  yet  seriously. 
*  I  am  rather  pleased  when  he  comes  to  the  house.  When  he  is 
there  of  an  evening,  and  I  have  the  chance  of  sitting  and  looking 
at  him,  it  makes  me  quite  happy.' 

This  was  rather  a  startling  statement ;  and  instantly  she  saw 
a  quick,  strange  look  in  his  eyes. 

*  But  you  don't  understand,  Bonald,'  she  said,  placidly — and 
without  taking  away  her  eyes  from  his.  *  Every  time  I  look  at 
him,  I  think  of  you — and  it's  the  difference  that  makes  me  glad.' 

Halcyon  days  indeed ;  and  Glasgow  became  a  radiant  golden 

city  in  this  happy  autumn  time ;  and  each  meeting  was  sweeter 

and  dearer  than  its  predecessor ;  and  their  twin  lives  seemed  to  be 

floating  along  together  on  a  river  of  joy.     With  what  a  covetous 

care  she  treasured  up  each  fragment  of  verse  he  brought  her,  and 

hid  it  away  in  a  little  thin  leathern  case  she  had  herself  made,  so 

that  she  could  wear  it  next  her  heart.     He  purchased  for  her 

little  presents — such  as  he  could  afford — to  show  her  that  he  was 

thinking  of  her  on  the  days  when  they  could  not  meet ;  and  when 

she  took  these,  and  kissed  them,  it  was  not  of  their  pecuniary 

value  she  was  thinking.    As  for  her,  she  had  vast  schemes  as  to 

what  she  was  going  to  make  for  him  when  she  got  back  to  the 

Highlands.     Here,  in  Glasgow,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  possible. 

Her  sister's  eyes  were  too  sharp;  and  her  own  time  too  much 

occupied.     Indeed,  what  between  the  real  lover,  who  was  greedy 

of  every  moment  she  could  spare  for  these  secret  interviews,  and 

the  pseudo  lover,  who  kept  the  Queen's  Crescent  household  in  a 

constant  turmoil  of  engagements  and  entertainments  and  visits, 

Kose  Meenie  found  the  hours  sufficiently  full ;  and  the  days  of 

her  stay  in  Glasgow  were  going  by  rapidly. 

*  But  Scripture  saith,  an  ending  to  all  fine  things  must  be ' ; 
and  the  ending,  in  this  case,  was  the  work  of  the  widow  Menzies. 
Kate  felt  herself  at  once  aggrieved  and  perplexed  by  Eonald's  con- 
tinued absence ;  but  she  was  even  more  astonished  when,  on  sending 
to  make  inquiries,  she  found  he  had  left  his  lodgings  and  gone 
elsewhere,  leaving  no  address.  She  saw  a  purpose  in  this ;  she 
leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  a  woman  had  something  to  do  with 
it ;  and  in  her  jealous  anger  and  mortification  she  determined  on 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  discover  his  whereabouts.     But  her 
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two  cronies,  Laidlaw  and  old  Jaap  (the  skipper  was  away  at  sea 
again)  seemed  quite  powerless  to  aid  hen  They  knew  that 
Bonald  occasionally  nsed  to  go  over  to  Pollokshaws  ;  bat  fmth^ 
than  tbaty  nothing.  He  never  came  to  the  Harmony  Club  now; 
and  not  one  of  his  former  companions  knew  anything  about  hira. 
Old  Mr.  Jaap  hoped  that  no  harm  had  come  to  the  lad,  whoia 
he  liked ;  but  Jimmy  Laidlaw  was  none  so  sorry  over  this  dis- 
appearance :  he  might  himself  have  a  better  chance  with  the 
widow,  now  that  Kate's  handsome  cousin  was  out  of  the  way. 

It  was  Kate  herself  who  made  the  discovery;  and  that  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible.  She  and  Mother  Faterson  had  been  away 
somewhere  outside  the  town  for  a  drive ;  and  they  were  retaniis^ 
by  the  Great  Western  Boad,  one  evening  towards  dusk,  when  aD 
at  once  the  widow  caught  sight  of  Bonald,  at  some  distance  o^ 
and  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  saying  good-bye  to  a  woman— to 
a  yoimg  girl  apparently.  Kate  pulled  up  the  cob  so  suddenly 
that  she  nearly  pitched  her  companion  headlong  into  the  sixeet 

<  What  is  it,  Katie,  dear  ? ' 

She  did  not  answer ;  she  let  the  cob  move  forward  a  yard  or 
two,  so  as  to  get  the  dog-cart  close  in  by  the  pavement ;  and  then 
she  waited — watching  with  an  eager  scrutiny  this  figure  that  wu 
now  coming  along.  Meenie  did  not  notice  her;  probably  the 
girl  was  too  busy  with  her  own  thoughts ;  but  these  conld  not 
have  been  sad  ones,  for  the  bright  young  face,  with  its  tender 
colour  rather  heightened  by  the  sharpness  of  the  evening  air, 
seemed  happy  enough. 

*  Flying  high,  he  is,'  was  Kate  Menzies'  inward  comment,  as 
she  marked  the  smart  costume  and  the  well-bred  air  and  carriage 
of  this  young  lady. 

And  then,  the  moment  she  had  passed,  Kate  said,  quickly — 
<Here,  auntie,  take  the  reins,  and  wait  here.     Never  mind 

how  long.     He'll  no  stir ;  if  you're  feared,  bid  a  laddie  stand  by 

his  head.' 

*  But  what  is't,  Katie,  dear  ? ' 

She  did  not  answer ;  she  got  down  from  the  trap ;  and  then, 
at  first  quickly,  and  afterwards  more  cautiously,  she  proceeded  to 
follow  the  girl  whom  she  had  seen  parting  from  Bonald.  Nor  had 
she  far  to  go,  as  it  turned  out.  Meenie  left  the  main  thorough- 
fare at  Melrose-street — Kate  Menzies  keeping  feirly  close  up  to 
her  now ;  and  almost  directly  after  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
her  sister's  house  in  Queen's  Crescent,  waiting  for  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  to  be  answered.    It  needed  no  profound  detective  skill 
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on  tlie  part  of  Mrs.  Menzies  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  house, 
so  soon  as  the  girl  had  gone  inside ;  and  thereafter  she  hurried 
1>ack  to  the  dog-cart,  and  got  up,  and  continued  her  driving, 

*  Well,  that  bangs  Banagher ! '  she  said,  with  a  loud  laugh,  as 
slie  smartly  touched  the  cob  with  the  whip.  *  The  Great  Western 
Koady  of  a'  places  in  the  world !  The  Great  Western  Eoad— and 
lie  goes  ofif  by  the  New  City  Boad — there's  a  place  for  twa  lovers 
to  foregather ! 

"  We'll  meet  beside  the  dusky  glen,  on  yon  hum  side. 
Where  the  hushes  form  a  caste  den,  on  yon  hum  side" 

But  the  Great  Western  Eoad — bless  us  a',  and  the  laddie  used  to 
write  poetry ! ' 

*  But  what  is  it,  Katie?' 

*  Why,  it's  Bonald  and  his  lass,  woman :  didna  ye  see  them  ? 
Oh,  ay,  he's  carried  his  good  looks  to  a  braw  market — set  her  up 
wi'  her  velvet  bat  and  her  seal-skin  coat,  and  living  in  Queen's 
Crescent  forbye.     Ay,  ay,  he's  ta'en  his  pigs  to  a  braw  market — ' 

<It's  no  possible,  Katie,  dear!'  exclaimed  Mother  Paterson, 
who  aflFected  to  be  very  much  shocked.  *  Your  cousin  Ronald  wi' 
a  sweetheart  ? — and  him  so  much  indebted  to  you — ' 

*  The  twa  canary-birds ! '  she  continued,  with  mirth  that 
sounded  not  quite  real.  *  But  never  a  kiss  at  parting,  wi'  a'  they 
folk  about.  And  that's  why  ye've  been  hiding  yourself  away,  my 
lad  ?  But  I  jalouse  that  that  braw  young  leddy  o'  yours  would 
laugh  the  other  side  of  her  mouth  if  her  friends  were  to  find  out 
her  pranks.' 

And  indeed  that  was  the  thought  that  chiefly  occupied  her 
mind  during  the  rest  of  the  drive  home.  Arrived  there,  she  called 
for  the  Post-Office  Directory,  and  found  that  the  name  of  the 
people  living  in  that  house  in  Queen's  Crescent  was  Gemmill. 
She  asked  her  cronies,  when  they  turned  up  in  the  evening, 
who  this  Gemmill  was ;  but  neither  of  them  knew.  Accordingly, 
being  left  to  her  own  resources — and  without  letting  even 
Mother  Paterson  know — she  took  a  sheet  of  paper — and  wrote 
as  follows — 

'  Sir,  Who  is  the  young  lady  in  your  house  who  keeps  appoint- 
ments with  Ronald  Strang,  formerly  of  Inver-Mudal  ?  Keep  a 
better  look-out.    Yours,  A  friend.' 

—and  this  she  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  and  directed  it  to  Mr. 
Gemmill  of  such-and-such  a  number.  Queen's  Crescent,  and  her- 
self tool?  it  to  the  post.    It  was  a  mere  random  shot ;  for  she  had 
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nothing  to  go  upon  but  her  own  sudden  suspicions  ;  but  she  wi5 
angry,  and  hot-headed ;  and  in  no  case,  she  coiLsidered,  would  tfc." 
do  any  harm. 

She  succeeded  far  better  than  she  could  have  expected,  ^is. 
Gremmill  handed  the  anonymous  note  to  his  wife  with  a  brief 
laugh  of  derision.  But  Agatha  (who  knew  more  about  Booaki 
Strang  than  he)  looked  startled.  She  would  not  say  anything. 
She  would  not  admit  to  her  husband  that  this  was  anything  hot 
an  idle  piece  of  malice.  Nevertheless,  when  Mr.  Gremmill  left  for 
the  city,  she  began  to  consider  what  she  should  do. 

Unfortunately,  as  it  happened  that  momiDgr,  Meenie  jost 
played  into  her  sister's  hands. 

*  Aggie,  dear,  I  am  going  along  to  Sauchiehall-stxeet  for  some 
more  of  that  crimson  wool :  can  I  bring  you  anything  ?  ' 

^  No,  thank  you,'  she  said  ;  and  then  instantly  it  occurred  to 
her  that  she  would  go  out  and  follow  her  sister,  just  to  see  whether 
there  might  be  any  ground  for  this  anonymous  warning.  It 
certainly  was  a  strange  thing  that  any  one  should  know  that 
Meenie  and  Bonald  Strang  were  even  acquainted. 

And  at  first — as  she  kept  a  shrewd  eye  on  the  girl,  whom  d)e 
allowed  to  precede  her  by  some  distance — all  seemed  \o  go  well 
Meenie  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  as  she  walked, 
with  some  quickness,  along  Saint  Greorge's  Boad  towards 
Sauchiehall-street.  When  she  reached  the  wool  shop  and  ent«^, 
Mrs.  Gemmill's  conscience  smote  her — why  should  she  have  been 
BO  quick  to  harbour  suspicions  of  her  own  sister?  But  she  wonW 
still  watch  her  on  the  homeward  way — just  to  make  sure. 

When  Meenie  came  out  again  from  the  shop,  she  looked  at  her 
watch ;  and  it  was  clear  that  she  was  now  quickening  her  pace  as 
she  set  forth.  Why  this  hurry,  Mrs.  Gemmill  asked  herself?— 
the  girl  was  not  so  busy  at  home.  But  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  was  soon  apparent.  Meenie  arrived  at  the  comer  of 
Hill-street ;  gave  one  quick  glance  up  the  quiet  little  thorough- 
fare ;  the  next  moment  Mrs.  Gemmill  recognised  well  enough— 
for  she  had  seen  him  once  or  twice  in  the  Highlands — ^who  this 
well-built,  straight-limbed  young  fellow  was  who  was  now  comiog 
down  the  steep  little  street  at  such  a  swinging  pace.  And  Meenie 
went  forward  to  meet  him,  with  her  face  upturned  to  his ;  and 
she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  quite  as  if  that  were  her  familiar 
custom ;  and  away  these  two  went — slowly,  it  is  true,  for  the  ascent 
was  steep — and  clearly  they  were  heeding  not  anything  and  not 
anybody  around. 
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Agatha  turned  away  and  went  home ;  she  had  seen  enough. 
To  say  that  she  was  deeply  shocked  would  hardly  be  true;  for 
there  are  very  few  young  women  who  have  not,  at  some  time  or 
other  in  their  lives,  made  an  innocent  little  arrangement  by  which 
they  might  enjoy  an  unobserved  interview  with  the  object  of  their 
choice ;  and,  if  there  are  any  such  extremely  proper  young  persons, 
Agatha  Gemmill  knew  that  she  had  not  been  in  the   category 
herself.     But  she  was  resolved  upon  being  both  indignant  and 
angry.     It  was  her  duty.     There  was  this  girl  wilfully  throwing 
away  all  the  chances  of  her  life.     A  gamekeeper ! — ^that  her  sister 
should  be  for  marrying  a  gamekeeper  just  at  the  time   that  Mr. 
Gemmill  expected  to  have  his  name  announced  as  a  partner  in  the 
great  firm !    Nay,  she  made  no  doubt  that  Meenie  had  come  to 
Glasgow  for  the  very  purpose  of  seeking  him  out.     And  what  was 
to  become  of  young  Frank  Lauder  ?    Indeed,  by  the  time  Meenie 
returned  home,  her  sister  had  succeeded  in  nursing  up  a  consider- 
able volume  of  wrath ;  for  she  considered  she  was  doing  well  to  be 
angry. 

But  when  the  battle-royal  did  begin,  it  was  at  first  all  on  one 
side.  Meenie  did  not  seek  to  deny  anything.  She  quite  calmly 
admitted  that  she  meant  to  marry  Bonald,  if  ever  their  circum- 
stances should  be  so  favourable.  She  even  confessed  that  she  had 
come  to  Glasgow  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him.  Had  she  no  shame 
in  making  such  an  avowal  ? — no,  she  said,  she  had  none  ;  none  at 
all.  And  what  had  she  meant  by  encouraging  Mr.  Lauder? — she 
had  not  encouraged  him  in  any  way,  she  answered ;  she  would 
rather  have  had  none  of  his  attentions. 

But  it  was  when  the  elder  sister  began  to  speak  angrily  and 
contemptuously  of  Eonald  that  the  younger  sister's  eyes  flashed 
fire  and  her  lips  grew  pale. 

*  A  gentleman  ? '  she  retorted.  *  I  might  marry  a  gentleman? 
I  tell  you  there  is  no  such  gentleman — in  manner,  in  disposition, 
ia  education — I  say  there  is  no  such  gentleman  as  he  is  comes  to 
this  house ! ' 

*  Deary  me ! '  said  Agatha,  sarcastically,  but  she  was  rather 
frightened  by  this  unwonted  vehemence.  *  To  think  that  a  game- 
keeper— ' 

*'  He  is  not  a  gamekeeper !  He  will  never  be  a  gamekeeper 
again.  But  if  he  were,  what  should  I  care  ?  It  was  as  a  game- 
keeper that  I  learned  to  know  him.  It  was  as  a  gamekeeper  that 
I  gave  him  my  love.  Do  you  think  I  care  what  occupation  he 
follows,  when  I  know  what  he  is  himself? ' 

VOL.  VI.   NO.  XXXVI.  tt  Q 
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*  Hoity-toity !  Here's  romance  in  the  nineteenth  century  I — 
and  from  you,  Meenie,  that  were  always  such  a  sensible  girl !  Bat 
I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Back  you  pack  to  the  Highlands, 
and  at  once ;  that's  what  I  have  got  to  say.' 

*I  am  quite  willing  to  go  back,' the  girl  said  proudly, 

*  Ah,  because  you  think  you  will  be  allowed  to  write  to  him ; 
and  that  all  the  fine  courting  will  go  on  that  way  ;  and  IVe  no 
doubt  you're  thinking  he's  going  to  make  money  in  Gla^ov 
— for  a  girl  as  mad  as  you  seem  to  be  will  believe  anything. 
Well,  don't  believe  iliai.  Don't  believe  you  will  have  any  fine 
love-making  in  absence,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  Mother  will 
take  good  care.  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  sent  you  to  a  school 
in  Germany,  if  the  expense  were  not  too  great — how  would  yon 
like  that  ? ' 

*  But  she  will  not.' 
'Why,  then?' 

*  Because  I  will  not  go.' 

*  Here's  bravery !  I  suppose  you  want  something'  more  heroic 
— drowning  yourself  because  of  your  lost  love — or  locking-  yoorself 
up  in  a  convent  to  escape  from  your  cruel  parents — something 
that  will  make  the  papers  write  things  about  you  ?  But  I  think 
you  will  find  a  diflference  after  you  have  been  two  or  three  months 
at  Inver-Mudal.  Perhaps  you  will  have  come  to  yonr  senses  thca. 
Perhaps  you  will  have  learnt  what  it  was  to  have  had  a  good 
prospect  of  settling  yourself  in  life — with  a  respectable  well- 
conducted  young  man — of  good  family — the  Landers  of  Craig 
themselves  are  not  in  the  least  ashamed  that  some  of  the  family 
have  been  in  business — yes,  you  will  think  of  that,  and  that  you 
threw  the  chance  away  because  of  an  iniatuation  about  a  drunken 
ne'er-do-weel — ' 

^  He  is  not — he  is  not ! '  she  said,  passionately ;  and  her  cheeks 
were  white ;  but  there  was  something  grasping  her  heart,  and  like 
to  sufibcate  her,  so  that  she  could  not  protest  more. 

*  Anyway,  I  will  take  care  that  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,'  the  elder  sister  continued ;  *  and  if  you  should  see  him 
again  before  you  go,  I  would  advise  you  to  bid  him  good-bye,  for 
it  will  be  the  last  time.  Mother  will  take  care  of  that,  <»r  I  am 
mistaken.' 

She  left  the  room ;  and  the  girl  remained  alone — ^proud,  and 
pale,  and  rebellious ;  but  still  with  this  dreadful  weight  upon  her 
heart,  of  despair  and  fear  that  she  would  not  acknowledge.  If 
only  she  could  see  Konald!     One  word  from  him — one  look — 
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'would  be  enough.     But  if  this  were  true  P — if  she  were  never  to 

be  allowed  to  hear  from  him  again  ? — they  might  even  appeal  to 

liimself,  and  who  could  say  what  promise  they  might  not  extract 

from  him,  if  they  were  sufficiently  cunning  of  approach  ?     They 

might  say  it  was  for  her  welfare — they  might  appeal  to  his  honour 

— ^they  might  win  some  pledge  from  him — ^and  she  knowing  nothing 

of  it  all !     If  only  she  could  see  him  for  one  moment !    The  very 

pulses  of  her  blood  seemed  to  keep  repeating  his  name  at  every 

throb — ^yearning  towards  him,  as  it  were ;  and  at  last  she  threw 

herself  down  on  the  sofa  and  buried  her  head  in  the  cushion,  and 

burst  into  a  wild  and  long-continued  fit  of  weeping  and  sobbing. 

But  this  in  time  lightened  the  weight  at  her  heart,  at  any  rate ; 

and  when   at  length  she  rose — ^with  tear-stained  cheeks,  and 

tremulous  lips,  and  dishevelled  hair — there  was  still  something  in 

her  look  that  showed  that  the  courage  with  which  she  had  faced 

her  sister  was  not  altogether  gone ;  and  soon  the  lips  had  less  of 

tremulousness  about  them  than  of  a  proud  decision;  and  there 

was  that  in  the  very  calmness  of  her  demeanour  that  would  have 

warned  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  the  days  of  her  placid  and 

obedient  girlhood  were  over. 

(To  be  continued,) 


Q  Q  2 
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The  Language  of  Whist. 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  LEADS. 

rpO  the  language  of  whist,  already  full  and  clear,  an  important 
X  and  probably  a  final  addition  has  recently  been  made  in  what 
are  called  the  American  Leads,  really  only  an  extension  of  a  system 
already  adopted.  The  time  seems  fitting,  then,  to  consider  the 
scientific  interest  and  significance  of  whist  language.  But  first  I 
would  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  book-learning  in  games 
of  skill.    , 

There  are  some  who  argue,  and  not  without  a  show  of  reason, 
that  the  royal  game  of  chess  has  been  impaired  by  book-learning. 
Nearly  all  the  principal  lines  of  opening  at  chess  have  been  traced 
out  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth,  many  to  the  twentieth  move  on  either 
side,  and  a  player,  however  skilful,  who  does  not  know  the  various 
attacks  and  defences,  the  traps  for  the  opponent  and  pitfalls  for 
self,  which  lie  along  the  dififerent  paths  thus  pioneered,  plays  at  bo 
great  a  disadvantage  with  one  who  knows  them  all  well,  that  often 
he  is  beaten  before  the  game  is  fairly  begun,  and  certainly  before 
his  opponent  has  had  occasion  to  exert  any  original  chess  porer. 
Of  course  the  answer  is  that  the  progress  of  chess  play  could  not 
fail  to  disclose  these  various  lines  of  attack  and  defence,  with  the 
pitfalls  and  traps  belonging  to  each.  Even  if  no  books  of  chess 
strategy  were  ever  published,  chess  players  could  not  fail  to  leam 
from  games  actually  played  the  resources  of  the  various  openings. 
The  books  only  present  in  a  conveniently  accessible  form  the 
information  obtained  during  actual  play.  Any  one  who  chooses 
may  acquaint  himself  with  at  least  so  much  of  book-knowledge  as 
is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  own  against  mere  book- 
knowledge.  If  he  does  not  choose  to  do  so,  he  must  not  complam 
if  he  gets  beaten  over  and  over  again  by  players  whom  he  is 
assured,  though  sometimes  such  assurance  is  a  mere  illusion,  that 
he  could  defeat  every  time  were  it  not  for  their  book-learning. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  many  imagine,  to  know  all  the  featnres 
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of  a  hundred  diflFerent  openings,  to  master  all  the  intricacies  of  such 
important  openings  as  the  Evans,  the  Suy  Lopez,  the  AUgaier- 
Thorold,  and  so  forth.  A  man  might  be  a  successful  player 
without  knowing  anything  whatever  of  the  Evans'  Gambit,  for 
example,  seeing  that  he  need  never  proffer  it  himself,  nor  as 
second  player  accept  it  when  proffered  him.  Nor  need  the  King's 
Crambit  be  ever  accepted.  Though  I  should  say  the  man  was  no 
chess  player  who  merely  for  safety  avoided  these  and  other  lines 
of  opening  which  soon  lead  to  the  finest  opportunities  for 
brilliant  play  on  either  side.  Indeed,  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  one  who  really  loves  chess  can  fail  to  take  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  openings,  in  which  the  finest  possible  chess  play  is 
presented  for  study. 

Something  similar  to  the  objections  which  many  brilliant  but 
uncultured  chess  players  raise  against  book-learning  in  chess  is 
raised  by  whist  players — ^many  of  them  really  skilful — against  what 
is  called  conventional  whist  play,  and  in  particular  against  the 
various  signals  which  within  little  more  than  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  have  taken  their  place  among  whist  conventions.  Good 
players  of  the  old-fashioned  schools  consider  that  they  had  quite 
enough  to  look  out  for  as  whist  used  to  be  played  without  being 
asked  to  notice  and  respond  to  a  number  of  small  signals  which, 
they  say,  may  not  be  wanted  or  employed  in  one  game  out  of  ten, 
yet  must  be  looked  out  for  in  all  games,  often  at  the  cost,  they 
think,  of  diminished  attention  to  more  important  whist  matters. 
Then  they  go  further,  and  maintain  that  the  various  signals  are 
bad  policy,  and  may  cause  the  loss  of  a  game  by  showing  the 
adversary  just  what  was  necessary  to  indicate  the  sole  line  to 
success  or  safety. 

Before  considering  the  signals  properly  so  called — which  are 
more  numerous,  by  the  way,  than  many  whist  players  seem  to 
suppose — I  would  call  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  when 
whist  was  quite  in  its  infancy  similar  questions  must  have  been 
suggested,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  have  been  raised,  over 
matters  about  which  there  is  now  no  doubt  or  cavil.  I  suppose 
that  before  Hoyle's  time  most  players  of  whist  ran  much  upon  the 
lines  which  many  players  of  a  common  form  of  home  whist — called 
by  Pembridge,  Bumblepuppy — still  follow.  In  particular,  I  imagine 
that  they  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  small  cards.  A  Bumble- 
puppy  player  who  holds  the  two,  three,  and  four  of  a  suit,  of 
which  the  ace  has  been  led,  will  play  the  three  or  the  four  quite 
as  readily  as  the  two,  not  because  the  three  cards  are  all  of  the 
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same  value,  but  because  all  small  cards  are  to  him  of  equal  Talae, 
i.e.  of  no  value  at  all.  With  two,  five,  and  seven  he  would  be 
as  likely  as  not  to  throw  the  seven  to  the  ace,  instead  of  the  proper 
card,  the  two.  Now  one  can  readily  imagine  that  to  one  of  theee 
careless  players  it  would  be  a  new  and  an  unpleasant  light,  that 
proper  play  of  the  small  cards  might  and  usually  would  give  useful 
information  to  his  partner.  A  seven,  for  instance,  played  by  one 
who  invariably  played  his  lowest  card  when  he  could  not  take,  or 
help  to  take,  a  trick,  would  mean,  certainly,  that  he  had  not  the 
two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six,  and  this  might,  and  probably 
would,  throw  useful  light  on  the  position  of  other  cards  in  the  suit. 
Again,  suppose  a  player,  third  in  hand,  with  only  small  cards,  and 
that  on  an  eight  led,  to  which  second  player  has  dropped  a  two^  third 
player  puts  a  seven,  this,  if  he  invariably  played  his  lowest  when 
unable  to  take  a  trick,  would  mean  that  he  had  no  more  cards  io 
the  suit,  often  a  most  useful  piece  of  information.  But  if  he 
were  careless  about  small  cards,  he  might  still  hold  the  three, 
four,  five,  or  six,  or  all  four  of  them. 

In  this,  and  in  multitudes  of  other  ways,  careful  play  of  the 
small  cards,  from  the  lowest  upwards — invariably,  where  nothing 
can  be  done  to  take  or  help  to  take  a  trick — may  convey  nseftd 
information  to  the  partner  and  also  to  the  enemy.  Now,  one  can 
easily  imagine  that  when  the  best  whist  players  of  that  early  whist 
age  called  attention  to  this  point,  the  careless  players  would  say 
that  they  could  not  make  a  toil  of  pleasure  by  attending  to  such 
details ;  and  if  the  bad  efifects  of  carelessness  were  pointed  out, 
they  would  probably  agree  that  playing  thus  according  to  a  definite 
rule  gave  at  least  as  much  information  to  the  enemy  as  to  partner, 
and  might  often  set  the  enemy  on  the  only  line  for  saving  or  win- 
ning a  game.  The  argument  would  be  sound  enough,  though 
absolutely  insufficient  to  establish  the  careless  player's  position. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  a  game  has  been  saved  or  won 
by  noting  the  indications  of  the  enemy's  play  in  such  matters  as 
this,  and  that  the  regular  player  is  exposed  to  this  particular  dis- 
advantage— that  those  playing  against  him  can  always,  or  nearly 
always,  draw  sure  inferences  from  the  play  of  his  small  cards. 
Yet  nowadays,  no  one  for  a  moment  thinks  of  advising  irregular 
play  of  small  cards  as  a  fit  way  of  avoiding  this  disadvantage. 
Every  whist  player  knows  that  the  advantages  of  regular  play  in 
this  respect  in  the  long  run  far  more  than  counterbalance  the 
disadvantages.  Very  seldom  indeed  does  any  player  see,  or  imagine, 
occasion  for  departing  from  the  rule  of  playing  his  small  cards  in 
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order  from  the  lowest  upwards,  when  he  has  to  play  them  to  tricks 
already  won,  or  which  he  cannot  help  to  win. 

It  is  the  same  with  other  rules  of  play,  which  are  not,  like  this 
one,  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  actual  value  of  the  cards,^  but 
are  purely  conventional.    I  am  not  yet  speaking  of  signals. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  rules,  which  every  whist  player 
is  supposed  to  know,  and  which  every  sound  whist  player  knows 
and  follows. 

In  playing  to  a  trick  from  cards  in  sequence,  whether  low  or 
high,  the  lowest  is  invariably  played  first,  unless  it  is  specially  in- 
tended to  deceive  the  enemy  (or  to  signal,  a  point  presently  to  be 
considered).  As  good  players  very  seldom  think  it  better  to 
deceive  the  enemy  than  to  play  so  that  their  partner  shall  under- 
stand them — though,  of  course,  occasions  arise  when  partner  is 
so  weak  in  cards  that  it  is  useless  to  tell  him  anything — you 
seldom  see  a  good  player  put  down  a  knave  when  he  holds  the 
ten,  a  queen  when  he  holds  the  knave,  a  king  when  he  holds  the 
queen,  or  an  ace  when  he  holds  the  king.  When  he  does,  you 
are  sure  that  he  has  recognised  special  occasion  for  deceiviug  the 
enemy.  A  player  who,  without  such  occasion,  puts  the  higher 
card  of  a  sequence  down  to  a  trick,  you  may  at  once  set  down  as 
.either  unacquainted  with  the  conventions  of  the  game,  and 
therefcMre  for  the  nonce  a  bad  partner,  or  a  bad  player,  which  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing.  If  he  errs  through  ignorance,  he  may 
yet  have  in  him  the  makings  of  a  good,  nay  even  of  a  fine  player ; 
but  if  he  deliberately  neglects  the  customary  rule,  without  solid 
reason  for  believing  that  it  is  useless  to  enlighten  his  partner,  and 
may  be  useful  to  confuse  the  enemy,  then  he  is  a  hopelessly  bad 
player. 

In  leading,  again,  it  is  customary,  in  almost  every  case,  to 
lead  the  highest  card,  if  any,  of  a  head  sequence.  This  is  true 
whether  it  is  the  first  or  a  later  round  in  the  suit.  Thus,  if  you 
lead  a  queen,  your  partner  knows  certainly  that  you  do  not  hold 
the  king ;  if  you  lead  a  knave,  he  knows  almost  certainly  that  you 
do  not  hold  the  queen.  You  may^  in  this  case,  hold  knave,  queen, 
king,  and  two  or  more  small  ones ;  for  with  such  cards  it  is  the 
accepted  play  to  lead  the  knave,  for  a  sound  reason  corresponding 
(conversely)  to  the  reason  which  leads  to  the  general  rule  that  the 
highest  card  should  be  played  first.    You  lead  the  best  of  a  top 

>  For  in  good  whist  play  it  very  often  happens  that  a  trick  or  two  at  the  end 
of  a  hand,  and  therefore  oft6n  a  game  or  a  rubber,  wiU  depend  on  the  value  of 
very  small  cards  in  the  different  hands. 
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sequence  in  nearly  every  case,  that  your  partner  may  not  suppose 
that  the  enemy  on  his  left — fourth  player — has  that  card  (whidi 
he  might  very  well  suppose  if  you  had  played  the  next  lower)  and 
may  not,  therefore,  take  a  trick  which  is  already  yours.     Thus,  if 
holding  queen,  knave,  and  others,  you  led  the  knave,  and  yova 
partner  held  the  king,  he  would  infer  that  the  queen  lay  to  his  left, 
and  cover  your  knave  with  the  king,  a  card  which,  of  course,  he 
would  reserve  for  future  more  eflFective  use  if  you  led  the  queen. 
The  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  two.     From  ace,  king,  and 
others  you   lead  king  not  ace;   for  even  if  your   partner   has 
no  cards  of  the  suit  he  would  not  trump  your  king^  (unless  a  tnA 
were  wanted  to  win  or  save  the  game) ;  he  would  know  you  had  either 
led  from  ace  king  or  from  king  queen  (and  others),  and  that  in 
one  case  trumping  would  mean  winning  his  partner's  trick,  while 
in  the  other  it  would  stop  his  partner  from  getting*  command  <^ 
the  suit  by  drawing  the  ace.*     The  other  case  is  where  you  want 
your  partner  to  take  your  trick  with  the  card  (if  he  has  it)  in 
sequence  with  your  high  cards.     Suppose,  for  instance,  you  have 
king,  queen,  knave,  and  two  or  more  little  ones.     To  establish 
this  strong  suit  you  must  get  out  the  ace,  and  it  is  best  to  get  it 
out  first  round  even  if  your  partner  holds  it.     If  you  play  the 
king  he  will  certainly  hold  up  the  ace ;  but  if  you  lead  the  knave, 
your  partner  plays  the  ace,  and  with  the  two  best  cards  still  left 
in  your  hand,  besides  two  small  ones,  foiir  out  of  nine   cards 
(probably)  left  in  the  suit,  you  have  (probably)  complete  command. 
Now,   these  conventional  rules  are,  in  a  sense,  a   form  of 
signalling.   All  the  recognised  leads,  with  play  second  round,  &c^ 
are  forms  of  signalling.     No  one  can  be  regarded  as  a  decent 
whist  player  who  does  not  know  these  rules,  which  really  are  much 
simpler  than  they  seem.     I  have  shown  (as  *  Five  of  Clubs  ')  in 
the  pages  of  *  Knowledge,'  and  in  my  little  book  on  whist^  that 
instead  of  some  one  himdred  rules  for  leading,  as  often  given, 
there  are  not  quite  a  score  when  the  leads  are  properly  system- 
atised.     Every  player  who  leads  correctly  may  be  regarded  as 
telling  his  partner  something  about  his  hand.     To  refuse  to  lead 
correctly  because  some  little  trouble  may  be  involved  in  com- 
mitting the  rule  to  memory  is,  of  course,  refusing  to  play  whist 

*  A  player  who  would  trump  a  king  led  by  his  partner.first  round  of  asuit  (except 
in  the  one  case  of  a  cross  ruff  being  possibly  set  up)  must,  of  course,  be  hopelessly 
bad.  Yet,  where  a  player  has  the  atrocious  habit  of  leading  from  a  singleton,  be 
could  not  complain  if  a  king  wore  trumped.  Such  a  player  ought  always  to  lead 
ace  from  ace  king  and  others,  lest  his  king  be  trumped  by  a  partner  knowing  his 
evil  ways.    But  wo  are  speaking  of  men  who  play  fchiit. 
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respectably.  No  one  now,  again,  uses,  in  regard  to  these  rules 
for  leading,  the  argument  which  many  fine  players  still  use 
aga.inst  the  signals  properly  so  called,  that  often  correct  play 
sliows  the  adversary  just  how  to  save  or  win  the  game ;  yet  the 
argrument  applies  certainly  as  much  to  the  rules  for  leading  as  to 
sigrnalling. 

Again,  there  are  many  rules,  readily  learned  when  regarded  as 

all  depending  on  one  or  two  principles,  for  play  second  hand  and 

Ibird  hand.    Even  the  old-fashioned  and  sound,  though  by  no 

raeans  universal,  rules,  *  Second  hand  play  your  lowest,'  and  *  Third 

Iiand  play  your  best,'  are  in  a  sense  signals  ;  they  cause  the  play 

second  and  third  hand  to  have  a  definite  meaning,  and  so  become 

part  of  the  conversation  of  the  game.     But  other  and  more 

precise  rules,  especially  for  the  play  second  hand,  are  still  more 

definite  in  their  meaning.    Thus,  if  a  queen  falls  from  second 

player  on  a  small  card  led,  it  is  known  that  either  the  player  of 

the  queen  holds  king  and  one  small  one,  or  ace  and  ten,  or  no 

more,  unless  the  queen  has  been  played  on  a  knave  led,  when  he 

may  have  two  small  ones,  but  not  more,  left.     If  in  the  next 

round  a  small  one  falls  from  this  hand,  it  is  almost  certain  that  he 

has  the  king  left.     If  in  the  first  round  the  king  is  played  on 

the  queen,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  queen  was  played  from 

ace,  queen,  ten — though  till  next  round  it  remains  uncertain 

whether  the  queen  may  not  have  been  held  single.     Similarly 

with  other  cards  which  may  fall  from  the  second  player.    They 

have  a  definite  meaning,  or  one  of  two  or  three  definite  meanings, 

and  so  form  part  of  whist  conversation.     The  like,  but  in  less 

degree  of  the  play  of  third  hand,  and  in  still  less  degree  (usually) 

of  the  fourth  hand's  play. 

We  see,  then,  that  even  in  the  ordinary  run  of  play,  whist  is 
full  of  points  to  be  noticed,  and  that  each  card  which  falls  has  a 
definite  meaning  if  the  players  are  all  sound  and  all  careful  and 
steady. 

But  we  recognise  this  still  more  clearly  when,  passing  from 
rules  for  the  play  of  particular  cards  to  a  round,  we  consider  those 
which  belong  to  the  principles  of  the  game. 

Thus  it  is  a  principle  not  absolutely  general,  but  very  nearly 
so,  that  the  first  lead  should  be  firom  the  longest  suit.  A  player 
who  recognises  this  principle  may  be  said  in  leading  to  say,  *  This 
is  my  longest  suit ' — subject  to  a  few  exceptions,  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  has  no  long  suit  outside  trumps,  or  when  his  long  suit 
a  four-card  one)  is  exceedingly  weak.     Now,  this  conversa- 
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tional  point  is  held  by  many  players  of  the  modem  school,  and 
in  my  opinion  justly,  to  be  worth  so  much  in  itself  (with  hands 
of  average  strength)  as  to  override  considerations  based  on  the 
strength  of  suits.  Many  still  hold  that  it  is  better  to  lead  from  a 
short  strong  suit  than  from  a  long  weak  one ;  and  in  many  cases 
it  doubtless  is.  But  the  advantage,  such  as  it  is,  does  not 
usually  equal  the  disadvantage  of  failing  to  inform  partner  of  the 
chief  constituent  of  your  hand.  In  the  case  of  the  original  first 
lead  it  very  seldom  happens  that  a  player  should  lead  from  a  short 
strong  suit  rather  than  open  a  long  weak  one ;  for  the  short  suit 
thus  opened  may  be  the  long  suit  of  one  of  the  opponents.  The 
odds  are  indeed  two  to  one  that  it  is  so.  In  this  case  opening  it 
means  giving  up  the  command  of  an  enemy's  suit,  and  may  turn 
out  disastrously.  I  remember  a  case  where  a  player  who  held 
four  small  trumps  (hearts),  four  clubs  to  the  knave,  ace,  king, 
queen  of  diamonds,  and  ace,  king  of  spades,  led  out  the  king  and 
queen  of  diamonds,  following  with  the  ace.  (This,  indeed,  is  the 
way  in  which  most  of  the  opponents  of  the  modem  whist  system 
would  play  from  such  a  hand.)  The  third  round  was  ruffed  with 
the  king  of  hearts  by  the  second  player,  Y, — third  player,  B,  dis- 
carding a  club,  and  fourth  player,  Z,  throwing  a  small  diamond, 
so  that  it  was  clear  that  three  diamonds  remained  with  Z.  In 
the  first  two  rounds  Z  had  not  signalled  for  trumps,  becanse 
though  he  held  ace,  knave,  ten,  and  a  small  one,  he  had  not 
strength  outside  trumps  to  justify  a  signal.  Yet  he  signalled  in 
the  second  and  third  rounds,  for  he  held  six  diamonds,  ten,  eight, 
and  four  others,  and  the  knave  fell  second  round  on  his  right. 
He  had,  therefore,  his  suit  established  completely,  and  to  the 
second  round  played  the  five  instead  of  the  four,  his  lowest  left. 
When  the  opening  player  A,  instead  of  stopping  at  sight  of  the 
mischief  he  had  already  done,  went  on  with  the  ace,  Z  completed 
the  late  signal  by  dropping  the  four.  His  partner,  Y,  led  the  ten 
of  hearts,  his  best  trump  of  two  left,  and  Z  finessing  played  his 
small  trump.  Another  tramp  lead  from  Y  brought  down  the 
queen  of  trumps  to  Z'ft  ace,  who  drew  A's  remaining  trumps, 
played  his  three  long  diamonds,  and  made  three  tricks  which, 
with  two  by  honours,  gave  Y-Z  a  treble.  (The  score  was  *  Love 
all.')  Now,  this  dismal  result  was  entirely  due  to  A's  bad  play 
in  giving  up  command  of  a  short  suit,  in  which,  for  ought  he 
could  tell,  the  enemy  might  be  strong.  As  the  cards  happened 
to  lie,  A-B  would  have  made  a  fair  score  had  A  led  a  club, 
despite  the  enemy's  superior  trump  strength;  for  B  held  ace, 
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:  ^ng-y  queen,  and  a  small  club,  with  queen,  knave,  ten,  and  five  of 
'pades.  Z  would  certainly  not  have  established  his  long  diamonds 
>xit  for  A's  care  in  handing  over  the  command  to  him. 

Usually,  however,  players  attend  to  the  rule  which  Pole  has 
etxpressed  in  the  doggrel  rules  of  whist,  where  he  says,  '  There  is 
Kiiecessity  the  strongest,  Your  first  lead  should  be  from  the  suit 
tliat's  longest.'  Thus  the  first  lead  says  in  whist  language,  *  This 
is  my  longest  suit.' 

Then  there  is  another  important  bit  of  whist  conversation  in 

i.lie  return  of  the  lead.    If  partner  returns  the  lead  at  once,  he 

says,  in  clearest  whist  language,  ^  I  have  no  suit  of  my  own  which 

is  worth  leading.    I  am  leaving  to  you  the  command  of  this  hand, 

at  least  until  I  see  whether  the  suit  you  have  opened  is  a  strong 

one  or  not/    Few  whist  points  are  more  important  than  this. 

There  can,  to  my  mind,  be  nothing  much  more  annoying  than  to 

have  a  partner  who,  when  he  has  taken  the  first  round  in  your 

suit^  immediately  returns  it,  though  he  has  a  strong  suit  of  his 

own,  which,  so  far  as  he  can  tell,  may  be  better  worth  playing 

out  than  yours.     If  players  would   always  bear  in  mind  that 

returning  your  partner's  lead  at  once  means  weakness  outside  his 

suit,  or  should  mean  that,  they  would  not  fall  into  the  error  of 

omitting  to  give  information  about  their  own  suit  in  response  to 

what  they  have  been  told  by  their  partner.  But,  of  course,  if  they 

really  are  weak,  it  is  better  to  return  partner's  suit,  even  at  the 

risk  of  making  the  same  confession  to  the  rest  of  the  table. 

It  is,  however^  in  the  selection  of  the  right  card  that  the 

return  of  partner's  lead  speaks  most  clearly.    Not  to  know,  or, 

knowing,  not  to  follow  the  right  rule  in  this  respect  is  to  play 

whist  very  badly,  to  speak  false  whist  language.     Many  a  game 

has  been  lost  through  partner  returning  a  three  instead  of  a  two, 

or  a  two  instead  of  a  three.     In  the  former  case,  if  the  preceding 

play  has  shown  that  the  two  must  certainly  be  in  hand  as  well  as 

the  three,  the  return  of  the  three  means,  *  I  have  no  other  card 

but  the  two  left ;'  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  play  has  shown  that 

the  three  must  certainly  be  in  hand  as  well  as  the  two,  the  return 

of  the  two  means,  *  I  have  still  another  card  in  the  suit  besides 

the  three.'     Many  unobservant  players  imagine  that  it  is  only 

once  in  a  long  while  that  the  leader  can  be  deceived  in  this  way ; 

but  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence,  or 

rather,  the  occasion  for  care  in  the  return  of  the  right  card  lest 

such  mistake  should  be  made  occurs  frequently.     Thus  I  lead 

five  of  clubs  (trumps),  having  arrived  rather  early  at  that  critical 
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stage  of  a  hand  where  I  see  that  if  I  can  get  out  tminpe  I  tj 
bring  in  a  long  suit.     My  partner  takes  the  trick  with  the  fel 
seven  and  four  falling  from  the  opponents.     Not  having  in  rl 
hand  either  the  two  or  the  three,  and  knowing  that  the  oppone:! 
being  steady  and  accurate  players,  would  certainly  not  haveptt! 
seven  and  four  if  either  of  them  had  held  three  or  two,  lb-; 
that  both  these  cards  are  with  my  partner.      He  carelessly  retEi  [ 
the  three,  though  besides  the  two  he  holds  the  knave.  I  takeui 
trick  with  trump  queen,  six  and  eight  falling  from  the  omslt 
I  then  lead  the  ace,  to  which  fall  the  nine,  the  two,  and  thekk: 
Now  in  reality  all  the  trumps  are  extracted  from  the  enemy,!:. 
moreover  I  and  my  partner  are  in  reality  two  by  honours,  k! 
know  nothing  of  this,  for  my  partner  has  in  whist  language  !:•: 
me  the  contrary.     His  return  card  said,  *  I  hold  no  other  tTEr 
besides  the  three  I  thus  play,  and  the  two  which  you  know  I  hi 
because  the  enemy  have  not  played  it.'    Now  suppose  that  ut 
previous  play  has  shown  me  that  if  the  player  on  my  left  gets  ti- 
lead,  he  must  lead  from  a  suit  of  which  I  hold  the  king  cau 
enabling  me  to  bring  in  my  established  suit.    I  jump  at  the(ipe- 
ing,  lead  trumps  to  give  him  that  lead,  and  find  I  have  bwcgl*. 
down  my  partner's  trump  on  mine  instead    of  extaactinj  \k 
enemy's.    My  partner  has  no  card  in  my  suit,  leads  the  vrcq  ', 
suit  of  the  enemy's,  knowing  nothing  of  the  position  of  thekii^'  ^^ 
card  I  hold,  and  the  enemy  are  able  to  work  that  suit  to  thebitta  ■ 
end,  scoring  perhaps  the  odd  trick  and  the  game,  though  we  isaj 
want  but  two  to  win,  and  hold  these  in  honours  alone.   Sb^ 
mishaps  are  continually  happening  through  incorrect  whist  specel ,' 
by  which  false  information  is  conveyed. 

In  the  discards  again,  much  whist  talk  may  be  held,  dioaji 
many  players  discard  as  if  the  case  were  otherwise. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  first  discard  k 
chief  significance,  like  the  first  lead.  I^ater  discards  have  tier 
meaning,  of  course,  according  to  the  state  of  the  game,  but  not 
the  same  definite  meaning  as  the  first.  Just  as  the  first  lead  h 
in  nearly  every  case  from  the  longest  suit,  so  the  first  discard  is 
usually  from  the  shortest  suit.  Just  as  the  first  lead  says  to 
partner,  usually,  *  This  is  my  best  suit,  and  if  yotf  have  no  suit  of 
your  own,  you  should  return  me  this ; '  so  the  first  discard  say? 
usually,  *  This  is  my  weakest  suit,  and  is  the  one  you  should  not  I 
lead  firom,  unless  it  chances  to  be  your  own.'  ' 

Of  course  exceptions  arise  which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  i 
override  the  general  rule.     Thus,  if  you  have  king  and  another 
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in  one  hand  and  three  or  four  small  cards  in  another,  when  you 
have  to  make  yonr  first  discard,  you  would  not  unguard  the 
king,  but  rather  play  one  of  the  small  cards  of  the  longer  suit. 
So  if  you  have  ace  and  another,  or  only  a  single  card,  of  a  suit 
which  you  may  afterwards  have  occasion  to  lead  to  your  partner, 
you  would  not  discard  from  such  ft  short  suit,  but  choose  another. 
Or  to  speak  generally,  you  would  not  cripple  yourself  in  any  way 
merely  to  convey  to  your  partner  information  as  to  your  shortest 
suit.  Yet  even  in  such  cases  as  these,  if  your  partner  has  given 
evidence  of  great  strength,  you  would  sacrifice  your  own  hand, 
even  by  playing  from  such  cards  as  these,  rather  than  mislead 
him  as  to  the  position  of  your  shortest  suit. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  general  rule  respecting  the  first 
discard,  of  almost  equal  importance  as  the  general  rule  just  given — 
nay,  perhaps,  when  the  value  of  sound  defence  is  considered,  of 
even  greater  importance.  It  is  this :  if  the  enemy  have  led 
trumps,  or  signalled  for  them,  or  have  otherwise  indicated  strength 
in  trumps,  you  should  generally  discard  from  your  best  protected 
suit.  For  when  the  enemy  are  playing  a  forward  game,  your 
whole  system  of  defence  depends  on  keeping  the  command  of  the 
plain  suits ;  and  if  you  and  your  partner  are  careful  to  discard  only 
from  well  protected  suits,  you  may  so  keep  the  command  of  the 
enemy's  best  suits  as  to  avoid  disaster  even  though  you  may 
not  be  able  to  achieve  any  signal  triumph.  Thus,  the  first  dis- 
card when  the  enemy  have  shown  strength  in  trumps  may 
usually  be  interpreted  to  signify  the  best  protected  or  usually  the 
longest — instead  of  the  shortest  suit,  as  when  the  enemy  have 
not  shown  such  strength.  This  indication  is  not  quite  so  clear  as 
that  given  by  the  discard  from  the  short  suit ;  for  the  choice  of  a 
defensive  course  is  not  usually  so  simple  as  the  choice  of  the 
proper  method  of  conducting  a  forward  game.  Thus,  with  a 
strong  game  the  first  discard  nearly  always  signifies  a  short  suit ; 
but  with  a  weak  game  the  first  discard  cannot  so  confidently  be 
supposed  to  be  from  a  long  suit;  you  may  see  your  way  to  safeiy 
best  by  clearing  your  partner's  long  suit,  or  by  discarding  from  a 
short  suit  of  weak  and  useless  cards. 

Still  in  every  case  the  first  discard  has  its  meaning  in  whist 
language — either  a  simple  and  unmistakable  meaning,  or  a 
meaning  which  is  one  of  two  or  three  possible  indications. 

I  pass  now  to  the  *  signal,'  properly  so  called — viz.  the  signal 
for  trumps,  and  will  then  consider  '  the  Echo  of  the  Signal,'  and 
afterwards  the  <  American  Leads,'  which  include,  and  will  eventually 
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obliterate,  what  have  been  called  the   Penultimate  and  Aiitf 
penultimate  Leads. 

The  signal  or  Peter  consists  in  playing  an  unnecessarilj  Ligj 
card  to  a  trick,  as  the  five  when  you  hold  the  four.     The  &E  •  ■ 
the  lower  card  later  completes  the  signal.      This  signal  mesLv 
I  have  sufficient   strength  in  trumps  and    outside  tnzmpe  :. 
warrant  me  in  playiug  a  forward  game,  and  in  calling  on  panes 
to  lead  trumps.    The  signal  is  imperative ;  thou^h^  of  conne, 
good  player  would  not  respond  if  signalled  by  a  partner  irL>r 
skill  he  mistrusted.     But  to  be  imperative,  the  signal  must  r- 
made  at  the  first  opportunity.    Made  later,  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  suggestion,  not  as  a  command,  though  I  have  s?d: 
more  games  obviously  made  by  a  late  signal  than  by  an  oxSiLxr 
Peter.     I  remember  a  case  where  I  saw  at  about  the  sixth  tzk^ 
and  after  a  round  of  trumps  had  already  been  taken  ont  by  ±- 
enemy,  that  a  game  could  only  be  saved  (and  as  it  chanced  in 
also)  if  I  were  led  through  in  trumps,  and  made  a  snccesdi 
finesse.     I  held  best,  third-best,  and  fifth-best    trumps.    _Y; 
partner  (my  life-partner  as  it  happened)  saw  the   signal,  aod  k 
the  fourth   best  trump,   to  which   second   player    dropped  d- 
seventh  best.     I  knew  my  left-hand   opponent^   original  tnis: 
leader,  had  led  from  four  only ;  so,  as  six  trumps  were  now  plaj^L 
my  partner  could  hold  no  more  if  the  second  best  lay  on  dj 
right ;  *  and  if  the  second  best  lay  on  my  left  it  did  not  mitt?: 
how  I  played,  for  the  game  was  gone.    I  therefore  had,  of  cooise. 
no  hesitation  in  taking  my  partner's  fourth  best  with  my  thirl 
best,  which  took  the  trick.     The  second  best  fell  next  round  a 
the  best ;  and  my  fifth  best  drew  the  last  trump  from  my  cj- 
ponent  on  the  left.    I  led  then,  first,  a  winning  card  in  a  plain  sciu, 
and  next,  to  my  partner's  major  tenace  in  a  suit  in  whidi  ej 
opponent  on  the  right  had  shown  weakness.    The  ^me  was  thu^ 
saved  by  a  late  signal,  and  could  have  been  saved  on  no  other  lise. 
Another  example  is  given  in  *  How  to  Play  Whist.' 

The  general  idea  among  average  whist  players  is  that  tb 
signal  is  of  infrequent  occurrence,  and  many  tire  of  looking  for  it, 
because  in  its  positive  form  it  appears  perhaps  in  but  one  of  ten 
or  twelve  games.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  signal  is  shown  io 
one  form  or  another  in  almost  every  game.  This  part  of  whist. 
language  is  scarcely  ever  out  of  use.  Unless  trumps  are  led  oct 
very  early,  independently  of  any  signal,  it  scarcely  ever  happeni 

^  My  partner  could  have  but  one  more  card,  and  that  could  not  possibly  he  the 
aecond  best,  as  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  the  proper  card  to  lead. 
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hat  the  opportunity  for  the  signal  does  not  occur  in  plain  suits 
.0  one  or  other  if  not  to  all  of  the  players.  Every  player  who, 
lavingr  the  chance  of  signalling,  does  not  signal,  says  to  his 
partner,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  table,  *I  have  not  strength 
enough  to  justify  a  signal/  To  look  out  for  information  of  ihJU 
sort  is  no  idle  task,  but  one  which  has  its  reward  in  nine  games 
out  of  ten  played.  In  saying  this,  I  refer  of  course  to  the  watch 
for  the  signal  all  round,  not  in  partner's  play  only. 

To  look  for  the  signal  in  this  way,  systematically,  becomes, 
after  a  short  time,  quite  as  easy  and  simple  as  attending  to  the 
various  leads  and  discards.  Just  as  you  note  your  partner's  suit 
and  the  suit  of  either  adversary,  and  have  no  trouble  in  retaining 
them  in  your  mind,  so  is  it  with  the  evidence  derived  from  the 
signal  whether  withheld  or  given.  Thus  the  notes  made  as  the 
first  few  tricks  are  played  might  run  somewhat  like  this  : 

My  right  hand  adversary  (A)  is  strong  in  hearts.  My  ad- 
versary on  the  left  (B)  has  not  signalled.  Neither  A  nor  B  is 
very  strong  in  trumps  (spades).  My  partner  (Z)  does  not  signal. 
Probably  trumps  are  pretty  equally  divided.  B's  suit  is  clubs. 
Since  Z  passes  a  doubtful  card,  he  probably  holds  four  trumps. 
His  own  suit  is  diamonds,  which  is  also  mine,  and  I  also  have 
four  trumps.  The  time  seems  ripe  for  leading  trumps,  trusting 
to  diamonds  being  established  between  us — from  what  the  first 
round  in  diamonds  has  shown,  &c. 

Looking  out  for  the  signal,  shown  or  withheld,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  normal  a  part  of  whist  watching  as  noting  leads,  discards, 
and  cards  returned,  whether  by  partner  or  by  the  adversaries  in 
their  respective  suits.  The  *  echo '  is  a  signal  which  should  in  like 
manner  be  looked  for  whenever  trumps  have  been  either  signalled 
for  or  led.  It  is  the  token  by  which  the  partner  of  the  signaller 
or  tnimp-leader  tells  him  that  he  himself  holds  either  less  or  more 
than  four  trumps.  When  he  holds  four  or  more,  he  signals  either 
in  trumps  or  in  a  plain  suit  at  the  first  opportunity.  This  means 
in  whist  language  *  I  hold  four  trumps.'  Failing  to  give  the 
*echo'  when  partner  has  led  trumps  or  signalled  for  trumps, 
means  in  whist  language,  ^  I  do  not  hold  so  many  as  four  trumps.' 
The  *  echo '  is  regarded  by  many  old-fashioned  whist  players  as 
a  useless  elaboration  of  what  they  call  the  signalling  system.  They 
suppose  that  not  one  game  in  a  hundred  can  give  occasion  for  the 
*  echo.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  *  echo '  signal  of  whist  conversa- 
tion appears  either  in  the  positive  or  in  the  negative  form  in  quite 
a  large  proportion  of  those  games — and  they  are  many — where 
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trumps  are  led  early,  or  are  aignalled  for.  The  idea  of  an  oppcmer 
of  this  particular  development  of  the  signalling  system  is  that  fcf 
the  *  echo '  to  be  played  it  is  necessary,  firsts  that  his  partnfr 
should  be  long  and  strong  in  trumps ;  secondly,  that  he  should 
signal;  thirdly,  that  he  himself  should  hold  four  tnunps;  fouitUj, 
that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  echoing;  and  fifthly,  tLii 
this  opportunity  should  come  in  the  first  few  tricks.  But  as  \ 
matter  of  fact,  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  *  echo '  signal  t; 
appear  effectively  in  a  game  are  only  the  two  following.  First 
one  of  the  four  players  must  be  strong  enough  in  tramps  to  lesi 
them  or  signal  for  them ;  and  secondly,  his  partner  must  have  the 
opportunity  of  signalling  if  he  wants  to.  It  is  just  as  importai' 
to  show  by  not  echoing  that  you  do  not  hold  four  tramps^  as  it  :j 
to  show  by  echoing  that  you  do ;  and  it  is  even  more  impoitant:. 
watch  for  the  *  echo '  from  the  enemy  than  to  note  it  in  jicr 
partner,  or  to  proclaim  it  yourself;  for  defence  is  always  somevba: 
more  important  at  whist  than  attack. 

We  come,  lastly,  to  the  so-called  American  leads,  which  con- 
stitute in  reality  but  the  development  of  the  leads  called  the 
Penultimate  and  the  Antepenultimate. 

The  Penultimate  lead  was  invented  by  *  Cavendish,'  and  L» 
itself  a  development  of  the  lead  of  a  middle  card  (the  lower 
of  a  mid-sequence),  as  the  ten  from  the  king,  knave,  ten,  and 
others,  the  nine  from  kin^,  knave,  ten,  nine.  It  consists  in  lead- 
ing the  lowest  card  but  one  from  a  suit  of  five  or  more,  nnt 
headed  by  high  cards  requiring  a  different  lead.  Thus  from  queen, 
ten,  seven,  four,  three,  you  lead  the  four ;  but  from  ace,  fom 
others  (not  including  the  king)  you  lead  the  ace,  not  the  penulti- 
mate; from  king,  queen,  and  three  others,  not  including  the 
knave,  you  lead  the  king.  Whenever,  according  to  the  old- 
fashioned  play,  you  would  lead  the  lowest  from  a  suit  of  five  cardi, 
the  penultimate  rule  requires  that  you  should  lead  the  lowest  but 
one. 

The  rule  originally  required  the  lead  of  lowest  but  one  from 
six  cards,  or  from  seven  or  more.  But  it  was  suggested  (by 
Drayson  first,  I  believe)  that  from  six  cards  the  lowest  but  two,  or 
the  antepenultimate,  should  be  led.  And  some  players  extended 
this  plan  to  the  lead  of  the  lowest  but  three  from  a  suit  of  seven 
cards,  and  so  on. 

Now,  no  one  who  has  ever  fallen  into  the  habit  of  showing  a  five- 
card  suit  by  the  penultimate,  or  a  six-card  suit  by  the  antepen- 
ultimate, and  noting  also  when  his  partner  or  either  enemy  leadi 
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Ln  that  way,  can  have  failed  to  recognise  a  number  of  cases  where 
bie  seems  to  have  an  opportunity  of  indicating  a  five-card  or  six- 
card  suit  in  other  ways,  when  the  first  lead  cannot  be  the  penulti- 
mate or  the  antepenultimate.    Drayson  had  already  mentioned 
one    case,  viz.  where  you  lead  ace   from  ace  five  small  ones, 
suggesting  that  in  this  case,  after  leading  the  ace,  you  should 
follow  with  the  lowest  but  one.     But  such  cases  are  numerous. 
Thus  you  lead  king  from  king,  queen,  three  small  ones,  and  the 
king  making  you  follow  with  a  small  one.     You  feel  in  this  case 
that  as  you  would  lead  your  lowest  if  you  had  had  originally  but 
two  small  ones,  the  proper  course  is  to  lead  your  lowest  but  one 
when  you  have  three,  or  originally  a  five-card  suit.     So  with  four 
little  ones,  you  feel  that  the  lowest  but  two  is  the  proper  card  to 
follow  with. 

Now  the  first  class  of  American  leads  makes  the  system  of 
leading  from  long  suits  uniform. 

First  we  have  the  rule:  From  a  long  suit,  in  which  you  have 
to  lead  a  small  card,  lead  always  the  fourth  best  card.  This  rule 
includes  the  penultimate,  the  antepenultimate,  and  if  one  may 
invent  such  a  word,  the  pre-antepenultimate  from  seven  cards. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Trist,  of  New  Orleans,  to  whom  the  systematising  of 
loDg-suit  leads  is  due,  calls  the  fourth  card  of  a  long  suit  the 
*  card  of  uniformity.' 

Secondly:  From  a' long  suit  in  which  you  have  to  open  with  a 
high  card  or  cards,  and  follow  with  a  low  one,  follow  with  the 
original  fourth-best  card :  that  is,  let  your  first  small-card  lead  be 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  *  card  of  uniformity.' 

Both  these  rules  are  included  in  this  general  and  simple  rule : 
Play  your  long  suit  always  as  if  it  were  a  four-card  suit,  whatever 
be  the  number  of  cards  you  may  have  held  in  it. 

But  Mr.  Trist  has  added  another  development  of  a  system  by 
which  *  Cavendish '  had  shown  how  long  suits  may  be  indicated.  Jt 
used  formerly  to  be  the  rule  that  from  ace,  queen,  knave,  and 
others  (one  or  more)  you  led  ace  and  followed  with  queen.  But 
'  Cavendish '  noticed  in  actual  play  that  this  sometimes  led  to  your 
long  suit  being  blocked  by  partner,  who,  if  he  holds  king  guarded 
second  round,  drops  the  small  card  to  the  queen,  and  when  the 
suit  is  led  again,  and  he  has  won  with  the  king,  has  no  card  with 
which  to  return  the  suit.  If  you  held  originally  only  four  cards 
of  the  suit,  this  would  be  right,  because  one  of  the  enemy  might 
hold  four  in  the  suit,  headed  by  the  ten,  and  capturing  your  queen 
with  the  king,  would  leave  the  fourth  trick  to  the  adversaries. 

VOL.  VI.  NO.  XXXVI,  B  B 
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But  if  you  held  originally  five,  and  yonr  partner  three,  it  is  s 
unlikely  that  either  of  the  enemy  holds  four,  that  the  chances  art 
in  your  favour  if  partner  captures  the  second  trick  with  his  kxEg. 
To  induce  him  to  do  this,  you  lead  the  knave  instead  of  the  queai 
This  means  in  whist  language,  *  I  hold  the  queen  and  two  more  a: 
least.'  By  capturing  the  knave,  and  leading  either  at  onoe  cj 
when  the  right  time  comes  a  small  card,  your  partner  oflec 
enables  you  to  make  the  three  remaining  tricks  of  the  suit 

Here,  again,  I  suppose  that  every  one  who  has  employed  Uis 
device  must  have  felt  repeatedly  that  it  would  be  very  conveniei! 
if  the  system  were  extended,  so  that  whenever  it  is  a  matter  d 
indiflFerence,  so  far  as  (1)  the  mere  strength  of  the  card,  and  ih 
the  information  it  conveys  as  to  your  high  cards,  which  of  tirs 
high  cards  you  play  first,  then  the  play  of  the  lower  first  shoalc 
indicate  that  you  held  originally  more  than  four.  Observe  tiat 
this  rule  can  never  aflFect  the  original  lead,  since  the  rules  for  ted- 
ing  are  so  definite  that  it  can  never  be  a  matter  of  indiffereoee 
which  of  two  high  cards  in  sequence  is  first  led.  And  again,  ii 
many  cases  where  you  have  choice  of  two  high  cards  equal  i: 
strength  for  your  second  lead,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  m- 
diflference  which  you  select.  Thus  from  ace,  king,  queen,  knaie 
(plain  suit),  with  or  without  others,  the  leads  are,  king"  first,  tben 
knave.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  say,  in  whist  lan- 
guage, *  I  led  from  ace,  king,  queen,  knave.'  Here  it  is  only  oo 
the  third  round  that  you  can  show  you  had  four  only  or  mere 
originally,  viz.  by  leading  the  ace  in  the  former  case^  and  tfe 
queen  in  the  latter. 

This  is  the  development  actually  proposed  by  Mr.  Trist.  HI* 
third  rule,  which  includes  the  whole  of  his  second-class  leads,  roij 
be  thus  worded — of  two  high  indifi'erent  cards,  after  first  round  c^' 
a  suit  which  you  have  opened  with  a  high  card,  lead  the  higher  witi 
a  suit  of  four  originally,  the  lower  with  a  suit  of  five  or  more. 

These  American  leads  have  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal 
of  criticism.  Whist  players  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
who  think  every  change  an  improvement  by  which  the  language 
of  the  game  is  made  fuller  and  clearer;  those  who  think  such 
changes  undesirable.  *  Cavendish '  and  his  followers  consider  that 
with  a  good  partner  the  American  leads  are  a  gain ;  the  others  (and 
be  it  understood  that  I  am  still  speaking  of  good  players)  con- 
sider that  against  observant  enemies  the  American  leads  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  think  that  *  Cavendish  '  and  his 
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school  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  diversity  of  cases  which  may 
arise,  when  they  advocate  the  uniform  acceptance  of  the  American 
leads.  With  regard  to  the  echo,  the  signal,  the  rules  for  discard* 
ing,  leading,  returning  leads,  and  so  forth,  no  exception  is  to  be 
taken  against  the  general  principle  that  plain  sailing  is  best.  But 
I  have  always  felt  that  in  the  case  of  the  penultimate  and  ante- 
penultimate a  fixed  rule  is  a  little  dangerous ;  and  I  feel  this  still 
more  strongly  in  the  case  of  the  American  leads.  That  they 
should  replace  the  penultimate,  which  is  indeed  included  within 
them,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  but  that  they  should  be  followed  uni- 
formly has  not  I  think  been  fully  shown.  *  Cavendish '  has  main- 
tained pretty  often  in  the  *  Field,'  that  we  should  above  all  things 
adopt  a  uniform  system  in  such  matters.  But  it  might  as  reason- 
ably be  urged  that  we  should  always  discard  from  our  shortest  suit 
rather  than  attempt  to  guard  ourselves  against  declared  strength 
of  the  enemy's. 

I  would  advocate  a  modified  acceptance  only  of  the  American 
leads.  Since  it  'is  clear  that  a  long  suit  can  be  of  little  value 
against  strong  hands  (and  especially  trump  strength)  with  the 
enemy,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  American  leads  (certainly  those 
of  the  first  class)  should  be  employed  only  when  the  strength  of 
the  rest  of  the  hand  justifies  a  certain  degree  of  confidence.  I 
would  regard  the  use  of  the  American  system^  as  a  signal  of  more 
than  length  in  that  particular  suit,  as  showing  in  fact  either  a 
strong  hand,  or  recognition  of  strength  through  partner's  trumps 
and  strong  cards. 

Used  with  this  understanding  and  limitation,  I  believe  the 
American  leads  to  be  a  great  gain  and  improvement  to  the  system 
of  playing  long  suits. 

Lastly,  I  would  suggest  one  other  saying  in  whist  language, 
the  utility  of  which  I  have  more  than  once  noticed  in  playing  with 
a  partner  who  has  accepted  the  principle.  In  discarding  from  a 
long  suit  (that  is,  when  strength  has  been  declared  by  the  enemy) 
the  original  fourth-best  of  the  suit  should  be  selected  for  the  first 
discard.  In  Game  XXIII  of  my  little  treatise  on  whist,  the  pen- 
ultimate is  discarded  in  such  a  case,  and  the  game  saved  through 
the  information  thus  conveyed.  But  now  the  card  of  uniformity 
would  be  the  proper  card  to  throw  out  in  all  such  cases. 

KiCHARD  A.  Proctor. 

*  Although  a  noteworthy  development  of  the  game  has  thus  come  from 
America,  and  there  are  unqliefitionabJy  some  fine  American  player?,  the  average 
level  of  American  whist  is  very,  very  low. 

£  B2 
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WHEN  first  light  broke  upon  her  from  the  East, 
From  out  the  splendour  and  the  shame  of  Rom?- 
Benouncing  wealth  and  pleasure,  game  and  feast, 
And  all  the  joys  of  his  polluted  home — 
Desiring  not  the  gifts  his  world  could  give, 
If  haply  he  might  save  his  soul  and  live, 
Into  the  desert's  heart  a  man  had  come. 

His  God  had  died  for  love  of  him,  and  he 

For  love  of  God  would  die  to  all  of  these 
Sweet  sins  he  had  not  known  for  sins,  and  be 
Estranged  for  evermore  from  rest  and  ease  ; 
His  days  in  penance  spent  might  half  atone 
For  the  iniquity  of  days  bygone, 
And  in  the  desert  might  his  soul  find  peace. 

Crossing  wide  seas,  he  reached  an  alien  land, 

By  mighty  harbours  and  broad  streams  he  passed 
Into  an  arid,  trackless  waste  of  sand, 

And  journeying  ever  faster  and  more  fast, 
Left  men  behind,  and  onward  still  did  press 
To  a  ruined  city  in  the  wilderness. 
And  there  he  stayed  his  restless  feet  at  last. 

There  stood  long  lines  of  columns  richly  wrought. 

Colossal  statues  of  gigantic  kings. 
Vast  shadowy  temples,  court  within  dim  court, 

Great  shapes  of  man-faced  beasts  with  wide  firm  isif^g^l 
And  in  and  out  each  broken  colonnade 
The  bright-eyed,  swift,  green-gleaming  lizards  player); 
In  that  still  place  the  only  living  things.  ; 

>  I  am  indebted  for  part  of  this  story  to  a  legend  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lecky  in 
his  •  History  of  European  Morals/ 
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But  when  the  moon  unveiled  her  still,  white  face, 

And  over  sand  and  stone  her  glory  shed — 
Another  life  awoke  within  the  place, 

And  great  beasts  stalked,  with  silent  heavy  tread. 
Through  pillared  vista,  over  marble  floor. 
And  the  stem  menace  of  the  lion's  roar 
Made  horrible  the  city  of  the  dead. 


Like  a  great  bird  soft  sinking  on  its  nest, 
Too  lightly  to  disturb  its  tender  brood, 
The  night,  with  dark  spread  wings  and  cloudy  breast, 
Sank  on  the  desert  city's  solitude 
As  he  drew  near.    The  shadows  grew  more  dense. 
The  silence  stronger ;  weariness  intense 
Fell  on  him  then,  and  only  rest  seemed  good. 

He  passed  between  tall  pillars'  sculptured  gloom, 

And  entered  a  deserted,  lightless  fane. 
And  knew  not  if  it  temple  were,  or  tomb, 
But  slept  and  slept,  till  over  all  the  plain 

The  level  sunbeams  spread,  and  earth  was  bright 
With  morning's  radiant  resurrection-light ; 
Then  he  awoke,  refreshed  and  strong  again. 

Through  empty  courts  he  passed,  and  lo !  a  wall 

Whereon  was  imaged  all  the  languid  grace 
Of  fairest  women,  and  among  them  all 
Shone  like  a  star  one  lovely  Eastern  face. 
Undimmed  by  centuries  the  colours  were. 
Bright  as  when  first  the  painter  found  her  fair, 
And  set  her  there  to  glorify  the  place. 

All  he  had  fled  from  suddenly  drew  near, 

And  from  her  eyes  a  challenge  seemed  down  thrown ; 
*  Ah,  fool ! '  she  seemed  to  say,  *  what  dost  thou  here  ? 
How  canst  thou  bear  this  stem,  sad  life  alone. 
When  I — not  just  this  face  that  copies  me. 
But  I  myself— stretch  arms  and  lips  to  thee. 
From  that  same  world  whose  joys  thou  hast  foregone?' 
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His  heart  leaped  up,  then  sank  and  trembled  there, 

Then  with  a  start  he  hid  his  eyes  and  fled 
Into  the  hotness  of  the  outer  air. 

His  pulse  beat  quickly.     *  Oh,  my  God !'  he  said, 
*  These  be  the  heart  made  pure,  and  cleansed  brain! 
I  vow  to  thee  to  never  look  again 
On  woman,  real  or  painted,  quick  or  dead  !* 

So  lest  within  the  city  he  should  find. 

To  tempt  his  soul,  still  some  accursed  thing. 
He  left  the  palaces  and  courts  behind. 

Found  a  green  spot,  with  date-palnais  and  a  spring, 
And  built  himself  a  rough  stone  shelter  there, 
And  saw  no  more  the  face,  so  strange  and  &ir, 
That  had  begot  such  vain  imagining. 

He  tilled  the  patch  of  land,  and  planted  seeds 

Which  from  his  own  far  country  he  had  brought, 
And,  caring  little  for  his  body's  needs, 

Strove  still  by  blind  belief  to  strangle  thought^ 
By.  ceaseless  penance  to  disarm  desire. 
To  quench  in  prayer  and  fast  all  human  fire. 
And  wrest  from  Heaven  the  blessings  that  he  soogbt. 

And  there  peace  found  him,  and  he  dwelt  alone. 

And  gladly  gave  his  life  to  God.     Behind 
Lay  the  long  dim  arcades  of  graven  stone ; 
Before  him  lay  the  desert,  burning  blind 

Sometimes  with  the  dread  dance  of  its  own  sand, 
That  wildly  whirled  in  shadowy  columns,  fanned 
By  the  hot  breath  of  the  fierce  desert  wind. 


Each  day  passed  by  as  had  passed  other  days. 

And  those  gone  by  were  as  the  ones  to  come, 
Save  that  on  some  days  he  was  wild  with  praise, 
And  weak  with  vigil  and  with  fast  on  some ; 
And  no  man  saw  he  for  long  months  and  years, 
But  ever  did  he  penance  with  hot  tears. 
And  but  for  prayer  and  praise  his  lips  were  dumb. 
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Sometimes  at  first,  when  spent  with  watch  and  prayer, 

He  saw  again  the  Imperial  City's  towers, 
Where,  in  a  mist  of  music  and  sweet  air, 

Thais  and  Phryne  crowned  his  cup  with  flowers ; 
He  saw  the  easeful  day,  the  festal  night. 
The  life  that  was  one  dream  of  long  delight. 
One  rose-red  glow  of  rapture  and  fair  hours. 

He  heard  old  well-remembered  voices  cry 

*  Come  back  to  us !     Think  of  the  joys  you  miss ; 
Each  moment  floats  some  foregone  rapture  by, 
A  cup,  a  crown,  a  song,  a  laugh,  a  kids ! 

Cast  down  that  crown  of  thorns,  return,  and  be 
Once  more  flower-crowned,  love-thrilled,  wine- 
warmed,  and  see 
The  old  sweet  life — how  good  a  thing  it  is  ! ' 

But  his  soul  answered,  *  Nay,  I  am  content ; 
Ye  call  in  vain.     The  desert  shuts  me  in ; 
Your  flowers  are  sere,  your  wine  with  gall  is  blent. 
Your  sweets  have  all  the  sickening  taste  of  sin ; 
Such  sin  I  expiate  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  world  and  flesh  and  devil  strive  in  vain 
Back  from  its  sanctuary  my  soul  to  win. 

*  Fair  are  the  Imperial  City's  towers  to  see  ? 

I  seek  the  City  with  the  streets  of  gold. 
Beside  the  lilies  God  has  grown  for  me 
Faint  are  the  roses  that  your  fingers  hold ; 
Ear  hath  not  heard  the  music  I  shall  hear. 
Eye  hath  not  seen  the  joys  that  shall  appear, 
Nor  heart  conceived  the  things  I  shall  behold.' 

After  long  days  a  stranger  halted  there 

For  some  far  distant  monastery  bound. 
The  hermit  fed  and  lodged,  nor  could  forbear 
To  tell  his  guest  what  rest  his  soul  had  found. 
How  with  the  world  he  long  ago  had  done, 
How  the  hard  battle  had  been  fought  and  won, 
And  he  found  peace,  pure,  perfect  and  profound. 
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The  stranger  answered,  ^  Thou  hast  watched  an  hour. 

But  many  hours  go  to  make  up  our  day, 
And  some  of  these  are  dark  with  fateful  power. 
And  Satan  watches  for  our  souls  alway ; 
The  spirit  may  be  willing,  but  indeed 
The  flesh  is  weak,  and  so  much  more  the  need 
To  pray  and  watch,  my  brother,  watch  and  pray.' 

The  Roman  bowed  his  head  in  mute  assent. 

And,  having  served  the  stranger  with  his  best. 
Bade  him  God-speed,  and  down  the  way  he  went — 
Grazed  sadly  after,  but  within  his  breast 
A  pale  fire  of  resentment  sprang  to  flame. 
Was  he  not  holy  now,  and  void  of  blame. 
And  certain  of  himself,  and  pure,  and  blest  ? 

That  night  a  new-bom  desolation  grew 

Within  his  heart  as  he  made  fast  the  stone 
Against  the  doorway  of  his  hut,  and  knew 
How  more  than  ever  he  was  now  alone. 
He  was  in  darkness,  but  the  moon  without 
Made  a  new  tender  daylight  round  about 
The  hut,  the  palms,  the  plot  with  millet  sown. 

Hark — what  was  that  ? — For  many  months  and  years 
He  had  not  heard  that  faint  uncertain  noise. 

Broken,  and  weak,  and  indistinct  with  tears — 
A  voice — a  human  voice — a  woman's  voice. 

*  Oh,  let  me  in,'  it  wailed,  *  before  I  die ! 
Oh,  let  me  in,  for  Holy  Charity ! 

For  see — my  life  or  death  is  at  thy  choice !  * 

Unthinking,  swift  he  rolled  the  stone  away : 

There  stood  a  woman,  trembling,  shrinking,  thin  ; 

Her  pale  hair  by  the  moon's  white  light  looked  gray. 
And  gray  her  hands  and  gray  her  withered  skin. — 

*  Oh,  save  me — lest  I  die  among  the  beasts 
Who  roam,  and  roar,  and  hold  their  horrid  feasts ! 

Oh^  save  me/  she  besought  him,  *  let  me  ip ! ' 
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Troubled,  he  answered,  *  Nay,  I  have  a  vow 

Never  again  a  woman's  face  to  see ! ' 
*  But,  ah,'  she  cried,  *  thy  vow  is  broken  now. 
For  at  this  nioment  thou  beholdest  me. 

I  cannot  journey  further !     Help ! '  she  said, 
*  Or  before  morning  comes  I  shall  be  dead. 
And  thou  repent  to  all  eternity ! ' 


His  soul  was  gentle  and  compassionate. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  *  Enter,'  he  said, 
*  My  vow  is  broken  and  thy  need  is  great.' 
She  staggered  forward  to  the  dry  leaf  bed. 
And  sank  upon  it,  cold  and  still  and  white. 
*  Perhaps  she  may  not  live  until  the  light,' 
He  thought,  and  lifted  up  her  drooping  head, 

To  give  her  wine  from  out  a  little  store 

Which  he  had  kept  untouched  since  first  he  came ; 
He  rolled  the  stone  again  before  his  door 

To  keep  the  night  air  from  her  wasted  frame ; 
And,  though  his  vow  was  broken,  somehow  knew 
That  he  was  doing  what  was  right  to  do, 
And  yet  felt  vaguely  guilty  all  the  same. 

And  many  a  day  he  tended  her  and  fed ; 

But  ever  after  that  first  night's  surprise 
With  earnest  vigilance  he  held  his  head 
Averted,  and  downcast  he  kept  his  eyes. 

His  vow,  though  broken  once,  was  still  his  law ; 
He  looked  upon  her  face  no  more,  nor  saw 
Her  whom  be  cared  for  in  such  kindly  wise. 

She  never  spoke  to  him,  nor  he  to  her — 

That  she  was  sick  and  sad  was  all  he  knew ; 
He  never  asked  her  what  her  past  days  were, 
Nor  of  the  future,  what  she  meant  to  do. 

So  dwelt  they,  till  the  full  moon's  yellow  light 
Flooded  the  world  once  more.     Then  came  the  night 
Which  all  his  life  had  been  a  prelude  to. 
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The  stone  was  moved  a  little  from  the  door, 

And  near  it  he  was  kneeling  wrapt  in  prayer 
Upon  the  cold  uneven  earthen  floor  ; 
The  moonbeams  passed  him  by,  and  rested  where 
The  woman  slept — her  breathing  soft  and  slow, 
With  rhythmic  beat  and  even  cadence  low. 
Breaking  the  stillness  of  the  cool  night  air. 


His  prayer  being  ended,  as  he  turned  to  rest, 

He  chanced  to  let  his  eyes  fall  carelessly 
Upon  the  figure  that  the  moon  caressed. 
The  woman  that  his  care  had  not  let  die. 
And  now  no  more  he  turned  his  face  aside. 
But  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  still  unsatisfied 
His  eager  look  fed  on  her,  hungrily. 

On  her  ?    On  whom?    The  suppliant  he  had  saved. 
Thin,  hollow-cheeked  and  sunken-eyed  had  been, 
With  shrunken  brow  whereon  care-lines  were  graved, 
With  withered  arms,  dull  hair,  and  fingers  lean. 
*  Has  my  blind  care  transformed  her  so  ? '  he  said; 
For  she  was  gone,  and  there  lay  in  her  stead 
The  loveliest  woman  he  had  ever  seen. 


The  rags  she  wore  but  made  her  seem  more  sweet. 

Since  in  despite  of  them  she  was  so  fair ; 

The  rough  brown  leaves  quite  covered  up  her  feet. 

But  left  one  ivory  arm  and  shoulder  bare ; 

The  other  lay  beneath  the  little  head. 

And  over  all  the  moonlit  couch  was  spread 

The  sunlight-coloured  wonder  of  her  hair. 

He  could  not  move,  nor  turn  away  his  gaze : 

How  long  he  stood  and  looked  he  could  not  guess. 
At  last  she  faintly  sighed,  and  in  her  face 
Trembled  the  dawn  of  coming  consciousness. 
The  eyelids  quivered,  and  the  red  lips  stirred. 
As  if  they  tried  to  find  some  sweet  lost  word 
To  break  the  spell  of  their  own  loveliness. 
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And  then  her  eyelids  lifted,  and  he  met 

Full  in  his  dazzled  eyes  the  glorious  Ught 
Of  eyes  that  he  had  struggled  to  forget 

Since  he  had  broken  from  their  spells  of  might — 
The  Eastern  eyes  that  from  the  painted  wall 
Had  lightened  down  upon  him,  to  enthral 
Senses  and  soul  with  fetters  of  delight. 


He  knew  her  now,  his  love  without  a  name, 

Who  in  his  dreams  had  looked  on  him  and  smiled, 
And  almost  back  to  his  old  world  of  shame 
His  unconsenting  manhood  had  beguiled ! 
There  was  no  world  now  any  more.     At  last 
He  knew  that  all — his  future,  present,  past — 
In  her  sole  self  was  fused  and  reconciled. 


The  moments  fled  as  in  a  dream  divine  : 

Fire  filled  his  veins — ^there  beat  within  his  brain 
The  madness  that  is  bom  of  love  or  wine ; 

And  her  eyes  gleamed —softened  and  gleamed  again. 
And  in  those  stormy  seas  he  gazed,  until 
Her  beauty  seemed  the  whole  vast  night  to  fill. 
And  all,  save  she,  seemed  valueless  and  vain. 

Then,  with  her  eyes  still  deep  in  his,  she  rose 

And  moved  towards  him,  and  a  wave  of  bliss 
Flooded  his  sense  with  the  wild  joy  that  goes 
Before  a  longed-for,  almost  granted  kiss. 
And  slowly  she  drew  nearer  to  his  side — 
Then,  with  a  smile  like  mid-June's  dawn,  she  sighed, 
And  turned  to  him,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his* 


And  at  the  touch,  all  he  had  deemed  efifaced— 

All  the  heart-searing  passions  of  his  past 
Surged  up,  and  their  destroying  wave  laid  waste 
The  ordered  garden  of  his  soul.    At  last 
The  spell  of  silence  broke,  and  suddenly 
The  man's  whole  heart  found  voice  in  one  low  cry, 
As  round  her  perfect  head  his  arms  he  cast. 
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And  did  not  clasp  her — for  his  foiled  arms  creased 

Only  upon  his  own  tumultuous  breast ! 
His  wrecked  heart,  tempest  driven,  passion  tossed. 
Beat  fierce  to  his  own  hand  upon  it  pressed. 
As  on  June  fields  might  fall  December  frost* 
In  one  cold  breath  he  knew  that  she  was  lost— 
Eternally  foregone  and  unpossessed. 

For  even  as  he  clasped  she  had  seemed  to  melf. 

And  fade  into  the  misty  moonlit  air  ; 
His  arms  were  empty,  yet  his  hand  still  felt 
The  touch  of  her  hand  that  had  rested  there : 
But  she  was  gone,  with  all  her  maddening  grace— 
The  solitude  and  silence,  in  her  place. 
Like  a  chill,  searching  wind  crept  everywhere. 

Silence — at  first.    Then  suddenly  outbroke 
A  little  laugh.     And  then,  above,  around, 
A  hideous  peal  of  laughter,  shout  on  shout. 
Re-echoing  from  sky,  and  air,  and  ground  ; 
And  in  his  devastated  soul  had  birth 
A  horrid  echo  of  that  demon  mirth. 
And  with  his  human  voice  he  swelled  its  sound. 


*  Tricked,  fooled !  *  he  shrieked.   <  We  laugh,  the  ^endsandl: 

They  for  their  triumph,  I  to  feel  my  fall! 
From  snares  like  these  is  no  security, 
In  desert  wild,  or  close-built  city  wall. 
And  since  I  must  be  tempted,  let  me  go 
And  brave  the  old  temptations  that  I  know ; 
Not  these,  that  are  but  phantoms  after  all. 


*  Phantoms,  not  living  women,  warm  and  real. 
Like  the  fair  Eoman  women  were.    And  yet 
The  phantom  only  is  my  soul's  ideal. 

Longed  for  through  all  the  years  and  never  met 
Till  now ;  and  only  now  to  make  hell  worse— 
To  fan  my  fires  of  infinite  remorse 
With  the  cold  wind  of  infinite  regret. 
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*  Back  to  the  world,  the  world  of  love  and  sin  ! 

For  since  my  soul  is  lost,  I  claim  its  price ! 
Prayers  are  not  heard.    The  God  I  trusted  in 
Has  failed  me  once — He  shall  not  fail  me  twice ! 

No  more  of  that  wild  striving  and  intense 

For  irrecoverable  innocence — 
No  more  of  useless,  vain  self-sacrifice. 

*  Life  is  too  potent  and  too  passionate 

Against  whose  force  I  all  these  years  have  striven 
In  vain,  in  vain !     Our  own  lives  make  our  Fate; 

And  by  our  Fate  our  lives  are  blindly  driven  I 
There  is  no  refuge  in  the  hermit's  cell 
From  memories  enough  to  make  a  hell — 

Of  chances  lost  that  might  have  made  a  Heaven 

Back  to  his  world  he  went  and  plunged  anew 

Into  the  old  foul  life's  polluted  tide ; 
But  ever  in  his  sweetest  feast  he  knew 
A  longing  never  to  be  satisfied : 

This  strange  wild  wickedness,  that  new  mad  sin. 
Might  be  the  frame  to  find  her  picture  in ; 
And  if  that  failed,  some  other  must  be  tried. 

And  in  the  search,  soul,  body,  heart,  and  brain 

Were  blasted  and  destroyed,  and  still  his  prize. 
Ever  untouched,  seemed  always  just  to  gain ; 
And  just  beyond  his  reach  shone  Paradise. 
So  followed  he,  too  faithfully,  too  well. 
Through  death,  into  the  very  gate  of  hell. 
The  love-light  of  those  unforgotten  eyes ! 

E.  Nesbit. 
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Aim^e. 


By  the  Author  of  *  Christina  North,*  ^  A  G-olden  Bab,' 


CHAPTER  I. 

SOMEWHERE  in  the  middle  of  Normandy,  off  the  high  road, 
and  at  a  distance  from  any  centre  of  business  or  pleasure, 
there  is  a  small  manufacturing  town  with  two  or  three  higL 
chimneys  and  a  few  hundreds  of  work-people.      The   coustij 
round  it  is  flat  and  uninteresting,  the  straight  roads  are  bordered 
here  and  there  by  poplars ;  a  slow  sluggish  stream  flows  between 
its  low  green  banks  without  a  single  wind  or  curve  ;  the  one  long 
street  with  its  uneven  pavement  is  narrow  and  dirty ;  the  hmes 
which  surround  the  tiny  *  Place '  look  stunted  and  unhealthy;  the 
churchyard  is  overgrown  and  neglected ;  the  church  itself  has  do 
pretensions  to  beauty  or  even  to  antiquity.    Few  people  nat 
Pont-Avize ;  there  is  nothing  to  attract  them.     Few  people  live 
there  who  can  aflford  to  live  elsewhere. 

Yet  Pont-Avize,  too,  has  its  society,  its  cliques;  its  amls- 
tions,  its  aristocracy.  M.  Jules  Dubois,  avocat^  has  his  name  on  a 
bright  brass  plate  on  the  door  of  a  red  brick  house  at  the  comer 
of  the  principal  street ;  the  doctor  and  the  cure  live  side  by  aide 
in  two  whitewashed  houses  behind  the  church,  and  thQ  private 
houses  of  the  owners  of  the  two  large  factories  stand  in  their  own 
gardens  on  the  outskirt  of  the  town. 

M.  Blanchard  is  the  principal  inhabitant  of  Pont-Avize.  IL 
Laval,  who  lives  nearly  opposite,  is  of  less  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  his  neighbours.  His  factory  is  smaller ;  his  house  has  no 
carriage  drive  up  to  it.  M.  Blanchard  has  conservatories,  a 
fountain  in  the  middle  of  his  lawn,  and  some  bright  flower-beds 
round  its  edge.  M.  Laval  has  only  two  Etruscan  vases  on  the 
steps  which  lead  to  his  door,  filled  with  nasturtiums.  His  flower- 
beds are  weedy,  his  walks  are  overgrown ;  his  modern  white  house, 
with  its  green  shutters  all  closed,  is  overshadowed  by  trees,  and 
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h.as  a  melancholy  dull  look  as  of  a  young  person  who  has  grown 
prematxirely  old. 

Yet  there  is  a  little  piece  of  youth  and  sunshine  inside  the 
lioase,  though  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  out  of  place  there. 

"When  Madame  Laval  died  (bidding  farewell  without  regret  to 

a  world  in  which  the  poor  woman  had  found  but  little  pleasure) 

she  left  an  infieait  daughter  of  a  few  weeks  old  behind  her.    That 

was  nearly  nineteen  years  ago,  but  M.  Laval  is  still  a  widower, 

and  the  little  Aimee  has  known  no  other  care  than  that  bestowed 

upon  her  in  a  dutiful  rather  than  a  loving  spirit  by  Mademoiselle 

Stephanie,  M.  Laval's  unmarried   sister.    Like  a  plant  which 

springs  up  wherever  it  can  find  the  least  depth  of  earth  in  the 

crevice  of  the  hard  rock,  and  blossoms  alike  in  rain  and  sunshine, 

so  the  child  has  turned  darkness  to  light,  and  for  her,  as  yet,  life 

has  no  sadness  even  in  its  dull  uniformity. 

Aim6e  was  eighteen  on  her  last  birthday,  another  is  near  at 
hand,  and  she  is  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  unsatisfied  needs 
and  unfulfilled  desires.  She  has  a  world  of  her  own  inside  the 
narrow  world  of  Pont-Avize. 

It  is  evening,  and  she  has  pushed  back  the  Venetian  shutters, 
and  is  standing  by  the  window  looking  down  the  street.  The 
church  clock  has  just  struck  five  and  her  father  will  soon  be 
coming  home.  M.  Blanchard  has  left  his  office,  and  after  standing 
on  the  step  a  moment  talking  to  his  clerk,  he  comes  down  the 
road  to  his  own  great  iron  gates.  Before  turning  into  them  he 
looks  up  at  the  window  and  takes  off  his  hat  with  a  gallant  wave. 
M.  Blanchard  is  the  greatest  man  in  Pont-Avize;  he  is  nearly 
forty,  but  he  is  still  a  bachelor.  He  has  a  white  waistcoat  and 
yellow  gloves,  and  a  rose  in  his  button-hole ;  but  though  Aim^e 
returns  his  bow  politely,  she  does  not  look  after  him.  On  the 
contrary  she  turns  away  again  rather  quickly. 

*  What  do  you  see  ?  Is  anything  passing  ? '  asks  Mademoiselle 
Stephanie,  rather  crossly. 

*I  am  watching  for  papa,'  says  the  girl  gently.  *  There  is 
nothing  else  to  look  for.'  There  is  no  complaint,  but  just  a  touch 
of  resignation  in  her  voice. 

M.  Laval  is  at  this  moment  coming  down  the  road  opening 
his  white  umbrella,  for  the  sun  has  not  lost  its  power.  He  has 
just  taken  off  his  hat  with  an  absent  air  to  the  doctor  as  he  drives 
past,  when  all  at  once  his  attention  appears  to  be  arrested.  He 
stops  short,  stares  along  the  dusty  road,  and  adjusts  his  double 
eye-glass. 
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Aimee,  who  was  about  to  withdraw  from  the  window,  leci- 
her  pretty  head  forward  with  a  little  gasp  of  astonishment. 

For  down  the  straight  road  leading  only  to  the  town  idiich  ac 
tourist  ever  visits,  a  stranger  is  coming ;  a  tall  yonng  man  wid 
blue  eyes  and  a  sunburnt  face. 

*  You  see  something ;  what  is  it  ? '  her  aunt  repeats. 

'  He  is  speaking  to  papa.  He  has  stopped.  What  can  Bt 
want  here  ?     It  is  •     •     •  yes,  it  is  an  Englishman.' 

*  An  Englishman !  Impossible.  They  never  visit  our  quirt 
town/  says  Mademoiselle  Stephanie,  coming  to  look  over  the giHs 
shoulder. 

*  It  is  true  no  one  visits  Pont-Avize,'  says  Aim^  with  a  faiit 
smile.  ^  Nevertheless  he  is  speaking  to  papa.  He  is  ooming  \x)  H^ 
garden  door.'  Her  heart  is  beating  fast  with  timidity  and  pleasure. 

^  And  you  have  been  staring  at  him  out  of  the  window.  Sea! 
yourself  and  resume  your  work.* 

Aim6e  obeys  in  silence.  But  the  voices  are  coming  nea/cf 
and  there  are  steps  on  the  uncarpeted  stairs. 

*  Permit  me  to  present  you  to  my  sister,  my  daughter/  sari 
M.  Laval,  preceding  his  unexpected  guest  into  the  room  and  indi- 
cating first  one  and  then  the  other. 

*This  gentleman  is  the  young  Mr.  Horace  Dallas,'  he  says, 
addressing  himself  to  his  sister.  *  You  will  remember  the  grand- 
mamma of  my  poor  Henriette  was  of  the  same  name.  I  have 
often,  have  I  not,  spoken  of  our  English  relations  ?  Mr.  Dallas  u 
travelling  in  Normandy  for  the  first  time.  Join  your  entreaties 
to  mine  that  we  may  persuade  him  to  pass  a  few  days  here.* 

Mademoiselle  Stephanie  dislikes  strangers  and  hates  English* 
men,  but  she  stiffly  expresses  a  hope  that  Mr.  Dallas  will  not  find 
Pont-Avize  too  secluded  to  be  agreeable.  He  notices  her  grim 
smile,  he  sees  M.  Laval's  little  shrewd  eyes  fixed  upon  him ;  ic 
glances  round  the  bare  yet  gaudy  little  drawing-room,  and  he 
hesitates.  He  turns  to  where  Aimee  sits  bending  her  little  dark 
head  and  flushed  cheeks  over  her  work,  and  he  hesitates  no  longer. 

It  is  quite  unconsciously  that  she  looks  up  at  Mr.  DaZ2as  in 
that  moment  of  indecision,  but  that  look  has  turned  the  scale  and 
he  accepts  M.  Laval's  hospitality. 

*  But  I  will  not  promise  to  talk  English  with  you,'  says  M. 
Laval,  laughing.  *  If  you  cannot  talk  French  to  me  you  must  ask 
my  daughter  to  converse  with  you.  She  has  studied  English  at 
school  and  it  is  for  her  an  agreeable  exercise ;  is  it  not,  Aim^  ? ' 

*  YcF,  papa,'  she  answers,  blushing. 
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But  he  has  no  opportunity  to  talk  English  with  Aim^e  that 
evening.  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  is  not  to  be  won  over  easily, 
and  she  receives  the  young  man's  advances  coldly.  When  she 
leaves  her  room  the  next  morning  she  sees  with  satisfaction  that 
his  boots  are  still  outside  his  door,  and  before  she  goes  to  attend 
to  her  household  affairs  she  orders  Aimee  into  the  garden. 

But  circumstances  are  too  strong  for  Mademoiselle  Stephanie. 
When  Horace  comes  down  half-an-hour  later,  he  finds  the 
liouse  empty  and  he  sees  Aimee  sitting  on  the  steps  which  lead 
from  a  glass  door  into  the  garden.  Another  minute  and  he  is 
standing  by  her  side. 

*  You  are  to  talk  my  own  language  to  me,  you  know,'  he  says 
smiling,  as  she  answers  his  greeting  in  French.  *  You  had  an 
English  great-grandmother,  and  you  ought  not  to  forget  it.' 

<  I  make  so  many  mistakes,'  she  says,  in  her  pretty  hesitating 
way.  *  But  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  me  if  you  will  pardon  my 
mistakes.' 

*  Have  you  no  English  friends  ?  ' 

*  I  have  only  two  young  friends,  and  they  have  never  learnt 
English.  No  strangers  come  to  Pont-Avize,  and  my  aunt  does  not 
care  for  society.' 

*  And  you  never  go  away  ? '  says  the  young  man  with  a  sort  of 
horrified  astonishment.  Was  it  possible  that  so  sweet  and  young 
a  life  should  be  bounded  by  that  sluggish  stream,  those  flat 
meadows,  the  silence  or  trivialities  of  the  dull  little  town,  that  it 
should  know  no  more  of  beauty  than  that  he  saw  before  him  in 
the  untended  lawn,  the  few  half-parched  flowers,  and  the  dilapi- 
dated arbour  at  the  end  of  the  garden ! 

*  I  have  been  twice  to  Eouen,'  cries  Aim^e,  brightening.  *  What 
gay  streets  and  beautiful  shop  windows.  I  have  also  been  once  to 
the  theatre.  And  every  year  I  shall  return  for  a  week  or  two  to 
the  convent  where  I  was  at  school.  My  aunt  is  one  of  the  nuns. 
It  is  very  peaceful  and  happy  there.' 

*  But  you  must  not  go  there  too  often,' replies  Horace,  quickly, 
<  You  must  not  be  shut  up  between  high  walls  for  ever.  What 
would  your  father  say  if  you  were  never  to  come  back  again  ? ' 

*  Ah,  papa ! '  she  says  innocently ;  *  I  am  a  great  charge  to  poor 
papa.' 

*  Not  a  very  heavy  one,  I  think,'  says  Horace,  laughing,  and 
looking  at  the  little  light  figure  in  the  close-fitting  dress  of  dark 
linen  which  economy  and  propriety  alike  suggest  to  Mademoiselle 
Stephanie  as  most  suitable  to  Aimee'9  years. 
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*  But  I  am  often  in  his  way,  you  know.  He  often  says  if  I  laii 
been  a  son  it  would  have  been  so  much  better.  I  should  hare 
understood  his  aflFairs.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  better  if  I 
had  been  a  son.' 

*  It  would  not  have  been  at  all  better/  cries  Horace,  decidedly. 
*  On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  an  infinite  pity.* 

His  blue  eyes  are  looking  straight  at  her ;  she  does  not  xmdCT- 
stand  what  he  means,  yet  she  is  startled.  A  door  has  slammed  in 
the  distance ;  what  if  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  should  find  her 
here. 

<I  must  go,*^  she  says  quickly.  <  Breakfast  will  be  ready,  aad 
papa  will  be  waiting.* 

*  Nonsense,'  cries  Horace,  gently  constraining'  her  to  sit  down 
again.  *  They  will  come  and  tell  us  when  breakfast  is  ready.  Wly 
should  not  you  stay  here  with  me  a  little  longer  ?  ' 

She  does  not  resist  him,  but  she  murmurs  something  in  which 
wxi  tante  is  the  only  word  distinctly  audible. 

*  Oh !  never  mind  ma  tante,*  he  cries  gaily,  and  then  he  sajs 
with  mock  seriousness,  *  I  shall  be  hurt  if  you  treat  me  with  so 
little  confidence.  I  thought  you  were  to  befriend  me  and  be  kind 
to  me.     Promise  me  now  to  be  my  friend  in  this  foreign  land.' 

*  Yes,  I  promise,'  says  poor  little  Aimee  in  an  agony,  for  die 
hears  her  aunt's  voice  coming  nearer.  *  Aimee,  Aimee,'  she  cries, 
calling  to  her  from  the  back  passages,  and  in  another  moment  she 
may  be  upon  them. 

But  it  is  not  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  who  interrupts  them  after 
all.  It  is  M.  Laval  himself.  He  looks  neat  and  alert,  as  is  his 
custom  when  things  are  going  well.  He  glances  at  Aimee's 
flushed  averted  face  without  displeasure ;  he  shakes  hands  in  a 
friendly  manner  with  his  guest. 

Then  they  go  together  into  the  bare,  shady  dining-room,  where 
old  Marie  is  waiting  to  hand  round  the  beef-steak  and  fried  pota- 
toes, and  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  is  too  much  occupied  in  seeing 
that  all  is  as  it  should  be,  to  give  much  heed  to  her  niece. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Dinner  at  M.  Laval's  is  apt  to  be  a  somewhat  dull  affair,  bat  this 
evening  the  master  of  the  house  is  unusually  agreeable.  He  even 
tries  to  draw  Aim^e  into  the  talk,  and  to  her  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment it  is  her  father  himself  who  proposes  that  they  should  adjourn 
to  the  garden,  though  he  knows  his  sister  is  afraid  of  the  night 
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air,  and  after  a  while  he  says  something  of  the  imperative  demands 
of  business,  and  he  too  withdraws  into  his  study. 

Horace  has  lighted  a  cigar ;  his  fair  head  is  uncovered,  his 
eyes  are  fixed  a  little  absently  upon  Aim^e's,  as  she  sits  near  him 
in  a  garden  chair ;  he  looks  round  at  the  neglected  walks  and 
^Bveedy  borders,  and  says  presently : 

*  It  is  really  a  shame  you  should  know  so  little  about  flowers. 

There  is  a  language  of  flowers  which  I  thought  all  young  ladies 

studied.   You  can  fency  what  flower  your  friends  most  resemble. 

liet  me  see,  to  what  shall  we  liken  you  ?  But  I  cannot  tell  unless 

you  let  me  see  your  face.* 

Slowly,  shyly,  she  turns  towards  him.  The  warm  glow  from 
the  sunset  rests  on  the  childish  rounded  cheeks  and  the  small 
dark  head,  and  softly  touches  the  outline  of  the  white  figure  in  the 
big  wicker  chair. 

*  You  are  not  like  a  garden  flower  at  all,'  he  says  with  half  a 
laugh.  Is  it  only  the  sunset  which  crimsons  his  sunburnt  fece  ? 
*  You  are  like  a  little  wild  rose.* 

Aimee  droops  her  head.  It  seems  to  her  that  he  has  spoken 
disparagingly,  and  yet  his  eyes  contradict  his  words. 

*  And  I  rather  think  you  are  only  a  rose-bud.  Mademoiselle 
Aimte.' 

*I  am  older  than  you  imagine,*  she  says  quickly.  *That  is 
why  papa  is  vexed.  I  cannot  go  back  to  school,  and  it  would  not 
suit  him  to  have  me  always  here.  My  aunt,  too,  wishes  to  leave 
Pont-Avize,  and  so  they  wish — they  would  like,*  says  the  girl, 
suddenly  embarrassed,  *  to  have  me  provided  for.* 

*  You  must  not  go  back  to  the  convent,  whatever  you  do,* 
cries  Horace,  throwing  away  his  cigar.  *  What  should  I  do  if  I 
returned  to  find  you  shut  up  behind  high  walls  ?  * 

*  You  need  not  fear.  I  have  no  vocation,'  she  answers,  smiling. 
<  What  will  you  do,  then  ?  * 

*  Indeed  I  do  not  know.' 

*But  I  know,*  says  the  young  man  quickly.  *You  will  be 
married.' 

*  I  think  not.     I  do  not  think  anyone  will  marry  me.* 

*  And  why  not  ?  if  I  may  ask  the  question.'  He  feels  unreason- 
ably offended,  as  if  some  one  else  had  made  the  remark. 

*  I  have  so  little  fortune,'  she  says,  rather  shamefeced.  *  Papa 
is  not  a  rich  man,  and  though  I  am  an  only  child — * 

*  What  do  little  wild  roses  want  with  fortunes?  Tell  me — ^you 
need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me — would  you  like  to  be  married  ? ' 
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*  Yes,'  hesitating;  *  but  it  is  not  likely.  My  aant  had  a  bette 
dx>i  than  I  shall  ever  have,  and  no  one  wished  to  marry  her.' 

Horace,  thinking  of  Mademoiselle  Stephanie's  thin  lipe  and 
sharp  features,  could  laugh  outright  but  that  he  is  piqued  by  tL 
girl's  frankness.  She  was  shy  enough  of  hizn  a  while  ago ;  \^ 
her  delicate  instinct  told  her  that  if  he  can  speak  lightly  on  soch 
a  subject  she  need  be  shy  of  him  no  longer  ? 

'  In  England  we  do  not  think  so  much  of  money/  he  sajis 
coldly ;  and  then  a  disagreeable  recollection  comes  across  him  of 
his  father's  feelings  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  fortunes  of  the  oli 
family,  which  he,  the  eldest  son,  is  one  day  to  retrieve  by  as 
alliance  with  a  newer  name  but  better  filled  coffers.  *  To-moiTOw 
is  Sunday,  is  it  not?'  he  says,  abruptly  changing  the  subject. 
*  What  do  you  do  on  Sundays  ?  Oh,  I  remember ;  you  wali 
with  your  friends,  Madame  Langre  and  her  daughters,  after 
vespers.    I  shall  walk  with  you  also.' 

*  Indeed  that  is  not  permitted,'  cries  Aimee,  eagerly.  *  Yaa 
coidd  not  come  with  us.  But  papa  will  no  doubt  take  you  i<s  a 
walk,'  she  adds,  seeing  he  looks  discomfited. 

*  Not  if  my  company  is  so  little  desired,'  he  says,  rather 
crossly. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  people  are  streaming  out  of  the 
church's  wide  west  door  on  the  late  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Mr. 
Horace  Dallas  is  not  far  off. 

The  light-green  foliage  of  the  chestnuts  is  stirred  by  the 
faintest  breath  of  air,  in  order  that  the  sunlight  may  play  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  shadows  on  the  ground,  the  pale  clear  skj  of 
Normandy  is  over  all,  and  even  at  Pont-Avize  there  are  good-vilL 
sunshine,  and  laughter. 

*  You  see  I  have  come,  though  you  were  so  unkind,'  Horace 
says  as  he  steps  to  Aimee's  side ;  but  she  shrinks  a  little  away 
from  him,  for  her  friends  Mathilde  and  Louise  have  studioosly 
averted  their  eyes,  as  if  afraid  of  witnessing  something  improper; 
and  as  they  turn  a  corner  they  meet  M.  Laval  and  M.  Blanchard 
walking  together.   M.  Laval  looks  a  little  excited.   M.  Blanchard's 
costume  is  irreproachable.     He  has  a  thick  gold  chain  with  heavy 
lockets,  which  show  to  advantage  on  his  white  waistcoat^  and  a 
bigger  rose  than  usual  in  his  buttonhole.     Horace  walks  sulkily, 
for  Aimee  has  M.  Blanchard  on  one  side  of  her  and  her  father  on 
the  other.     M.  Blanchard  is  smiling ;  for  him  the  walk  has  been 
well  arranged.  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  after  a  while  drops  behind 
with  her  brother.     It  would  seem  that  they  have  more  than  usual 
to  say  to  each  other. 
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^  Aimee,  make  haste ;  take  off  your  hat/  she  says  as  they 
stop  at  their  own  door.  *  Your  papa  wishes  to  see  you  in  the 
study.' 

M.  Laval  is  seated  at  his  writing-table  when  Aim^e  comes  to 
laim  in  obedience  to  this  command. 

^  That  is  right,  come  in,  my  daughter/  he  says  in  a  tone  which 
is  meant  to  be  encouraging.  *  You  wonder  why  I  desired  to  see 
you.  It  is  nothing  disagreeable,  I  assure  you.  Come,  I  give  you 
leave  to  guess  what  it  is  that  I  mean.' 

*  I-^I  do  not  understand  you,  papa,'  says  Aimee,  fidteringly. 

*  Aimee,  my  daughter,  a  piece  of  singular  good  fortune  has 
befallen  you.  Should  all  go  on  as  prosperously  as  it  has  begun, 
an  unexpected,  indeed  I  may  say  an  undeserved  and  happy  lot 
awaits  you.  M.  Blanchard,  good,  excellent  M.  Blanchard,  whose 
business  becomes  more  prosperous  every  day,  is  content  to  sue  for 
the  hand  of  my  yoimg  daughter— of  you  yourself,  Aim^e.' 

He  pauses  and  strikes  his  hand  on  the  table  to  emphasise  his 
words. 

As  for  Aimee,  she  is  struck  dumb.  All  the  colour  fades  from 
her  cheeks,  which  were  so  sweetly  flushed  but  now. 

*  Of  me  ?'  she  murmurs.     *  It  is  impossible.' 

*  It  is  indeed  an  honour,  my  child ; '  but  M.  Laval  is  not  so 
unmindful  as  he  appears  to  be  of  those  paling  cheeks.  *  I  do  not 
wonder  that  you  are  overcome  with  astonishment  that  you,  my 
simple  little  girl,  should  have  attracted  so  sensible  and  honourable 
a  man.' 

*  M.  Blanchard  is  very  good,'  says  the  girl,  in  a  low  voice,  *  but 
— ^but — ^I  have  no  thought  of  marrying.' 

*  Of  what,  then,  do  you  think?'  cries  M.  Laval,  exasperated. 
*  Of  the  convent  and  your  Aunt  Nathalie  perhaps !  No,  no,  my 
daughter,'  he  adds,  in  a  milder  tone,  *  you  need  not  be  alarmed. 
M.  Blanchard  will  give  you  time  to  transfer  to  him  the  affections 
which  have  hitherto  been  centred,  as  is  proper,  upon  your  aunt, 
your  piano,  your  young  companions ;  and  I  shall  wait  patiently  for 
the  happy  day  when  I  shall  see  my  only  daughter  the  wife  of 
that  estimable  man.  Go  now ;  put  on  your  prettiest  dress ;  M. 
Blanchard  may  perhaps  come  in  this  evening.' 

*  Well,  wdl ! '  he  says  to  himself  as  she  leaves  the  room. 
*How  did  I  know  when  I  asked  the  yoimg  man  to  stay  that 
Blanchard  was  about  to  come  forward  ?  The  other  would  be  the 
best  'parii  after  all.  Only  Blanchard  is  Bure^  and  the  other  may 
have  a  fiancie  of  his  own  in  England  for  anything  that  I  know.' 

M.  Blanchard  comes  after  dinner  when  they  are  once  more 
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seated  in  Uie  stiff  little  diawing-room«  He  bows  to  the  coi&puij 
generally,  and  then  with  an  air  of  perfect  assurance  he  seats  him- 
self by  Aimte's  side. 

He  hopes  that  she  is  not  £fttigaed  by  her  walk.  She  rephes  io 
the  negative ;  and  then  he  makes  another  effort.  He  will  be 
much  honoured  if  she  will  sometimes  walk  with,  her  aont  in  his 
grounds. 

<  You  are  very  obliging,  monsieur/  she  says,  shjl j. 

'Not  at  all.  It  is  a  solitary  garden;  a  lonely  housel'sajs 
M.  Blanohard,  who  would  be  sentimental  if  he  mig^ht. 

So  they  carry  on  the  conversation  after  the  same  feshion  i 
little  longer,  and  then  M.  Laval,  seeing  how  matters  stand,  wisely 
interrupts  the  iH&^Ute.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  as  £ur  as  ha 
prospects  are  concerned  it  is  as  dangerous  to  obligee  her  to  sustain 
a  conversation  with  her  lover  as  it  is  to  allow  her  to  speak  Enj^ 
with  Horace. 

Horace  has,  however,  only  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
to  her  apart  this  evening. 

^  Not  one  kind  word  or  look  all  day.  Mademoiselle  Aimee; 
what  have  I  done  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  nothing,  nothing  I '  cries  the  poor  child.  She  can  hardly 
keep  back  her  tears.  The  day  she  thought  would  be  bo  bright 
has  ended  so  miserably. 

^  Never  mind,'  cries  Horace,  gaily ;  her  manifest  disoomposore 
has  restored  his  good  humour. 

^  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  in  the  garden.  Is  it  not  a 
promise  ? ' 

She  dares  not  say  Yes,  she  cannot  say  No,  and  that  night  it  is 
little  use  to  try  to  sleep.  When  sleep  at  length  cornea  it  is  so 
profound  that  she  awakes  with  a  start  to  find  the  sun  shining 
with  such  power  as  to  make  her  fear  that  some  of  the  predous 
hours  before  breakfast  are  already  past;  and  yet  thou^  the 
thought  gives  her  a  pang  she  is  in  no  haste  to  leave  her  room* 
She  fears  she  knows  not  what.  If  she  again  finds  herself  alone 
with  Horace,  can  she  any  longer  be  happy  and  unconstrained, 
when  every  day  she  is  drawing  nearer  the  time  when  she  will  be 
M.  Blanchard's  affianced  wife  ? 

'Aim^e,'  says  her  aunt,  meeting  her  at  the  door,  *yon  are 
late.  Never  mind,  you  were  fatigued  last  night.  But  see,  this 
linen  requires  putting  in  order ;  apply  yourself  to  the  task  tiU 
breakfast.    I  am  required  elsewhere.' 

Mademoiselle  Stephanie  has  opened  the  docsr  of  the  room 
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'v^liere  the  linen-closet  stands.  The  shelves  are  empty,  the  linen 
lies  in  piles  upon  the  floor. 

Aim^e  makes  no  objection ;  she  sets  herself  somewhat  wearily 
to  her  task. 

'Ah,  well!  the  Englishman  will  not  find  her  there/. says 
IMCademoiselle  Stephanie  as  she  goes  down  the  passage. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Mr.  Horace  Dallas  is  undoubtedly  displeased  when,  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  be  out  of  his  room  at  an  unwonted  early 
hour,  he  can  see  no  signs  of  Aim^, 

The  rest  of  the  house  is  astir.  He  can  hear  Mademoiselle 
Stephanie  scolding  the  maids  in  the  kitchen.  He  sees  M.  Laval 
going  across  the  road  to  his  office,  but  he  looks  into  the  drawing- 
room,  the  dining-room,  and  even  into  the  little  study ;  he  paces 
disconsolately  round  the  garden,  and  he  finds  no  traces  of  Aim^e's 
presence. 

*  Little  deceiver,'  he  says  to    himself,  feeling  very    much 
annoyed  with  her  for  having  induced  him  to  disturb  himself  so 
early.    ^  Of  course  I  might  have  known  these  French  girls  are  as 
changeable  as  the  wind.'    And  then  for  a  moment  he  thinks  of 
another  girl,  a  fair-haired  girl  in  England,  to  whom  he  need  give 
no  secret  appointments,  by  whose  side  he  is  welcome  to  sit  with 
the  full  approval  of  all  her  friends — a  girl  too  who  is  pretty  and 
good-tempered  and  placidly  fond  of  him,  whose  recognised  lover 
he  may  become  at  any  moment,  no  man  forbidding  him. 
Why  is  it  that  forbidden  fruit  is  always  sweetest  ? 
<  Marie,'  he  calls,  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  sill  of  the  dining- 
room  window,  and  addressing  the  old  servant,  who  is  engaged 
within  the  room  rubbing  the  furniture,  *  Marie,  tell  me,  has 
Mademoiselle  Aimee  gone  out  for  a  walk  this  fine  morning? ' 

Marie  is  old  and  crabbed.  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  has  been 
scolding  her,  and  she  is  in  a  worse  temper  than  usual.  At  first 
she  pretends  to  be  deaf,  and  does  not  hear  him  ;  when  he  leans 
lus  handsome  head  still  further  in  at  the  window  and  repeats  his 
question,  she  answers  crossly : 

^Mademoiselle  Aim£e  is  occupied,  monsieur;  she  will  not 
descend  until  the  brealdhst  is  served.' 

•But  she  has  left  her  room,'  cries  Horace,  brightening.    *If 
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she  is  so  busy,  do  not  you  think,  Marie,  that  I  might  be  able  \k 
help  her^? ' 

*Bah  I  in  arranging  the  linen  itt  the  store-room !  That  isici; 
likely,  monsieur,'  cries  old  Marie  taken  oflF  her  guard. 

Horace  is  not  a  young  man  of  very  rigid  principles,  and  b 
has  not  a  great  opinion  of  other  people's,  moreover  he  isbent  npn 
having  his  own  way. 

He  takes  a  five-franc  piece  from  his  pocket  and  rolls  it  gentl? 
along  the  polished  floor  till  it  rests  jusfe-  underneath  the  hem  of 
Marie's  petticoat. 

*  You  should  not  have  such  big  holes  in  yonr  pockets,  Marie,' 
he  says ;  *  look,  you  will  lose  all  your  money.  And  now,'  he  adds, 
making  one  long  stride  which  brings  him  over  the  sill  of  tie 
window  into  the  room — *now  show  me  where  is  this  store-room.' 

Marie  reflects  for  a  minute  whilst  she  pockets  the  moDeyand 
wipes  her  hands  on  her  apron.  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  desene? 
to  be  annoyed.  It  is  not  her  fault  if  the  young  gentleman  r& 
persist.  Finally,  no  one  else  is  likely  to  give  her  a  five-franc 
piece.  So  she  takes  him  into  the  hall,  and  pointing  ap  ti* 
stairs,  leaves  him  in  no  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  store-room. 

Aim^e  is  seated  on  the  floor,  some  linen  in  her  lap,aiM/4«r 
head  leaniug  back  against  a  great  pile  of  sheets.  She  is  abeadj 
tired,  but  she  starts  into  a  less  listless  attitude  as  the  dcxa*  opei» 
and  Horace  enters.  When  she  sees  him  a  sudden  sweet  rosy 
colour  flushes  her  face  like  a  dawn  in  a  summer  sky. 

*  Why  have  you  hidden  yourself  from  me  so  persistently— ^hj. 
he  asked,  and  though  his  words  are  reproachful,  he  csnnot  keef 
the  gladness  out  of  his  voice.  It  is  but  a  paltry  triumph  l« 
has  gained,  but  Aimee's  troubled  and  yet  brightening  fece  all  wt- 
consciously  gives  him  his  reward. 

*  I  did  not  hide  myself,'  she  says,  simply ;  *  on  the  contnij^ 
monsieur,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  for  there  is  something  I  ^ 
to  say.' 

*  I  am  quite  ready  to  listen,'  replies  Horace,  seating  himBcli 
on  the  high  stool. 

But  the  permission  to  speak  seems  to  have  deprived  her  of  t^c 
power.  For  a  moment  she  remains  quite  silent, and  ihen^tioa^ 
raising  her  eyes  she  speaks  with  quiet  resolution. 

*  I  have  been  wishing  to  tell  you  that  you  must  not  seeksie 
in  this  way  when  I  am  by  myself.  My  aunt  has  reproved  Xflc, 
You  make  it  hard  for  me  to  please  her.  I  would  do  all  ^  ^ 
to  make  your  visit  agreeable  to  you,  but  you  would  not  vish  me 
to  do  wrong?' 
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*  There  J8  no  wrong  in  it;  this  is  absurd.  Why  are  you  so 
elianged  since  yesterday  ?  Did  not  your  father  himself  tell  you 
to  practise  your  English  with  me  ?  No,  it  must  be  that  you  want 
to  be  rid  of  me.' 

*  Have  I  so  many  friends,  then  ? '  says  Aimee,  sadly.  *  So 
many  people  to  talk  with,  so  many  pleasures,  that  I  should  wish  to 
drive  you  away  ? ' 

*  It  is  a  little  pleasure  to  you  then  ? '  says  Horace  gently,  for 
liis  ill-temper  has  vanished  at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  *  What  is 
it  to  me  ! ' 

Aimee  makes  no  answer,  and  indeed  he  does  not  wait  for  one. 

/See,  Aimee,'  he  says,  persuasively,  *I  have  only  very  few 
days  longer  to  remain,  but  if  you  hide  yourself  from  me  and  seem 
afraid  to  speak  to  me,  I  shall  go  away  at  once.  Would  you  like 
me  to  go  away  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  know  why  you  speak  as  if  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,'  says  the  girl  a  little  proudly.  She  is  pale  now  and  her 
eyes  have  lost  their  soft  wistful  look  and  are  burning  with  the 
brightness  of  unshed  tears.    *  I  do  not  understand  these  questions.' 

*  You  do  not  speak  the  truth,'  he  says,  angrily.  *  Why  are 
you  not  frank  with  me  ?  Does  your  aunt  give  you  permission  to 
^alk  with  M.  Blanchard,  to  sit  the  whole  evening  without  speak- 
ing to  any  one  but  him  ?    What  does  it  mean  ?  ' 

*  You  have  no  right  to  ask  all  these  questions,'  she  answers, 
*  no  right  whatever ;  and  yet  if  you  wish  to  know,  it  means  that 
M.  Blanchard  desires  to  marry  me.' 

*  But  it  does  not  mean  that  you  wish  to  marry  him,'  cries 
Horace ;  *  it  cannot  mean  that.  It  is  a  sacrilege  even  to  think  of 
it.  How  has  he  ever  dared  .  .  .  how  can  even  your  father  or  your 
aunt  have  allowed  him  for  one  single  moment .  .  . ' 

He  stops  suddenly  and  fixes  his  eyes  upon  her.  How  gentle 
and  sweet  and  pretty  she  is,  with  her  pale  cheeks  and  her  dark 
tender  eyes  which  are  still  bright  with  the  determined  efibrt  she 
is  making  to  keep  back  the  signs  of  her  weakness. 

*  You  should  not  speak  in  that  manner  of  those  whom  I  am 
bound  to  obey.  Are  you  whom  I  have  known  three  days  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  what  is  right  for  me  ?  M.  Blanchard  has  been 
my  father's  good  friend  for  this  long  time.  It  is  true  I  was  too 
young  to  know  his  disposition,  to  appreciate  his  good  qualities. 
But  is  he  not  giving  a  proof  of  his  goodness  in  wishing  to  marry 
me?' 

*  You  are  right ;  such  self-sacrifice  is  almost  inconceivable!' 
says  Horace,  gravely. 
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^  You  need  not  despise  it/  slie  says,  quickly,  Bbang  by  his  tene*  1 
<  It  is  not  every  man  who  would  wish  for  a  fiande  with  no  dot, 
nothing  that  any  one  will  envy  him.  You  may  hear  what  tber 
will  say  in  Pont-Avize.  They  will  not  think  of  it  as  you  da  I 
shall  not  bring  him  anything  that  he  cares  for,  and  he  will  gire 
me  a  share  in  all  that  he  has/ 

^  Yes,  in  his  refined  pleasures  and  his  gilded  drawin^-rooiB, 
in  his  absurd  fountain  and  his  Chinese  pagoda,  in  the  Veneton 
mirror  of  which  he  talks  so  much,  and  his  tat  poodle.  Ybnr  bxt 
will  be  indeed  a  happy  one,'  cries  Horace  scomfblly. 

She  turns  away  and  makes  no  answer,  for  her  strength  has 
deserted  her,  and  miserable  scalding  tears  fsdl  fast  upon  the  whke 
linen.  But  Horace  is  not  appeased  though  he  knows  that  abe  is 
crying* 

^  So  this  is  to  be  the  end,'  he  says  again,  bitterly.  ^  Why  did 
I  not  know  it  before  ? ' 

^Because  I  did  not  know  it  myself,'  she  says,  hastily  broshiDg 
away  her  tears  and  turning  once  more  towards  hino.  'It  was 
only  yesterday  that  they  told  me.  It  will  be  a  long-  time  befixe 
he  will  ask  me  himself.  Papa  has  said  that  he  will  wait.  He  will 
give  me  time.' 

*  And  what  will  time  do  for  you  ?'  asks  Horace,  coolly,  seating 
himself  on  the  stool  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her. 

^  It  will  teach  me  to  know  him  better.  It  will  help  me  to  do 
right,'  says  Aim6e,  trembling,  for  now  that  she  has  once  givM 
way  it  is  not  so  easy  to  regain  even  the  bare  semblance  of  com- 
IX)sure.  She  does  not  add,  <  It  will  help  me  to  forget  you.*  She 
does  not  as  yet  dare  to  think  of  that. 

*  If  it  teaches  you  to  accept  that  man — ^why,  I  cannot  even 
speak  of  it ;'  and  the  angry  crimson  flushes  all  his  face.  <  If  it 
teaches  you  to  do  that — why,  even  they  should  repent  it.  To 
have  spoilt  the  sweetest  life  ....  Poor  little  child,  that  any  one 
should  so  dare  to  take  advantage  of  your  innocence ;'  and  he  takes 
between  his  own  the  small  cold  hands  with  which  she  would  £un 
cover  her  &ce. 

*  Why — why  do  you  try  to  make  it  harder  for  me  ?'  she  cries, 
while  the  tears  drop  unheeded  upon  his  coat  sleeve  and  her  own 
hands. 

*Why?  Must  I  tell  you  why?'  She  stops  crying  at  that 
question  and  looks  at  him  like  a  frightened  child,  for  she  can- 
not withdraw  her  hands  from  his,  nor  hide  her  face  from  his 
eyes. 
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*  Do  you  know  now  ? '  he  asks  again,  slowly,  whilst  at  the  rush 
F  eolonr  which  his  look  has  brought  into  her  face  a  great  glad* 
less  takes  possession  of  his  heart  and  holds  high  revel  there. 
I>o  you  not  understand  that  it  is  because  I  would  make  it  im- 
[>088ible  ?  Will  not  you  love  me,  do  you  not  already  love  me  a 
dttle  ?     Tell  me— answer  me.* 

But  she  makes  no  answer.  She  only  droops  her  head  lower 
md  pulls  her  hands  away  from  him. 

He  lets  them  go  and  steps  back.  <  Then  you  cannot,'  he  says 
cjuieily.  *  If  it  was  not  so  you  could  not  send  me  away  without 
one  word.  At  least  you  would  speak  to  me.  You  need  not  be 
afraid ;  I  am  not  going  to  force  an  answer  now ;'  and  he  makes 
a  movement  as  if  to  leave  her.  It  is  fortunate  that  her  confusion  is 
too  great  for  her  to  observe  that  his  voice  is  not  so  desponding  as 
his  words. 

*  Wait,'  she  says,  stretching  out  one  imploring  hand ;  <  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  unkind.' 

*  Then  look  up.  Only  look  up,  and  I  will  not  ask  you  to 
speak  even  one  word.' 

She  has  been  trained  under  a  strict  rule,  and  with  her 
obedience  is  almost  an  instinct.  She  does  not  dream  of  resisting 
tlie  tone  of  authority,  gentle  as  it  is. 

Her  heart  is  beating  in  frightened  throbs ;  she  does  not  even 
know  what  she  would  say ;  her  long  lashes  are  still  wet  with  tears ; 
her  cheeks  are  burning ;  yet  difficult  though  it  is,  she  does  not 
hesitate  to  lift  her  shy  eyes  to  his.  And  she  has  no  need  to 
speak,  for  they  have  told  him  all  that  he  would  know. 

*  My  sweet  little  love ! '  he  cries,  joyously,  and  takes  her  in 
his  arms ;  and  she  does  not  struggle  or  try  to  speak,  but  hides 
her  face  upon  his  shoulder. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Three  days  have  passed  since  that  stolen  interview  in  the  store- 
room—- three  days  since  love  came  and  claimed  his  prey.  He 
has  reigned  with  undivided  sovereignty  for  three  joyful  rosy 
dawns— three  happy  wakeful  nights,  in  Aim^e's  glad  young  heart. 
Horace  is  still  at  Pont-Avize ;  they  are  not  as  yet  betrothed,  for 
M.  Laval  is  cautious.  He  has  two  strings  to  his  bow,  and  he  will 
not,  as  yet^  discard  eithen 
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If  young  Dallas  can  obtain  the  consent  of  his  finends  azid  thr 
appro^  of  his  family,  he  will  be  a  better  parti,  for  Horaoe  wZ 
be  an  English  baronet  some  day,  and  that  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
lord.  But  he  fears  lest  the  young  man  should  not  be  ^le  u< 
carry  out  his  intentions;  even  in  England  parents  have  some 
authority,  and  Sir  George  Dallas  may  withhold  his  consent.  As 
to  the  young  people  marrying  without,  it  snch  a  thing  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 

So  M.  Laval  has  given  his  consent  conditionally,  and  in  tb 
meantime  no  word  is  to  be  breathed  of  what  has  passed.  Made- 
moiselle Stephanie  has  alone  been  consulted,  and  if  Marie  i*  is 
the  secret,  she  is  prudent  enough  to  keep  her  own  counsel. 

Horace  has  written  to  his  father,  and  M.  Laval  is  clever  enoogi 
to  see  that  he  is  uneasy  about  the  result. 

*  Well,  well ! '  he  says  to  himself,  *  I  should  have  liked  to  hare 
seen  the  girl  mUadif  but  if  it  is  not  to  be,  there  is  always  tLa: 
excellent  Blanchard;  as  to  Aimee,  she  is  a  child — she  will  do  a? 
she  is  told.  Every  girl  must  have  a  love  affair  before  she  i- 
safely  married ;  but  in  the  meantime  they  must  not  see  too  much 
of  one  another.' 

Horace  for  his  part  is  very  far  from  being  at  his  ease.  He 
breathes  not  a  word  of  his  doubts  or  fears  to  Aimee,  but  he  think 
of  the  old  home  and  the  tribe  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
He  remembers  his  father's  anxieties  and  care  for  the  future,  abore 
all  he  remembers  a  fair-haired  English  girl  whose  fortune  wotM 
have  made  his  path  in  life  so  easy,  a  girl  of  whom  his  mother  had 
said,  *  She  is  so  good  and  true,  Horace ;  if  you  win  her  you  will  be 
a  happy  man ; '  and  in  his  heart  he  knows  that  only  a  week  ago  be 
was  ready  to  believe  that  she  was  right.  Yet  at  least  he  was  not 
pledged,  and  though  he  has  sealed  his  love  to  Aimee  but  by  one 
kiss,  it  is  a  pledge  which  shall  never  be  broken. 

When  the  letter  comes  at  last  he  opens  it  with  nervous  haste, 
and  as  he  turns  the  first  page  his  brows  contract  and  an  angry  ligbt 
comes  into  his  eyes.  He  for  once  seeks  M.  Laval  of  his  own 
accord,  but  it  would  not  seem  that  the  hour  which  he  spends 
with  him  in  his  study  has  tended  to  soothe  his  perturbed  feelings. 
As  he  leaves  him  he  thrusts  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  crushing  it 
in  his  hand,  and  goes  out  gloomily  into  the  street. 

*  Go,  then,  if  you  will ;  obtain  your  parents'  permission  and 
then  come  to  ask  mine,'  M.  Laval  has  said.  *  It  is  well  our  good 
Blanchard  knows  not  of  this  little  episode,'  he  thinks  to  himself 
as  the  young  man  leaves  him.  *  Bah,  it  is  the  overture  be&re  the 
opera,  the  grace  before  the  meat.' 
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*  He  is  insufferable,'  Horace  says  to  himself.  *  Aimee  shall 
clever  see  him  again  when  once  we  are  married.  It  is  useless  to 
stay  here  longer ;  he  is  right.  I  will  cross  to-night,  and  when  I 
oome  back  it  will  be  to  take  her  away.' 

It  is  hardly  evening ;  as  yet  the  factory  people  have  not  turned 
out  from  their  work,  the  streets  are  empty  and  silent,  the  light  is 
dull  and  grey,  there  is  an  oppression  in  the  air  as  of  a  coming 
storm.  For  once,  as  Horace  acknowledges  in  the  midst  of  his 
irritation,  fortune  favours  him.  As  he  looks  down  the  street  he 
sees  Aim^e  coming  towards  him.  She  is  on  her  way  home  from 
vespers,  for  it  is  a  feast  day.  She  is  accompanied  only  by  Marie, 
-who  walks  muttering  and  grumbling  close  at  her  heels. 

They  have  come  to  the  stone  bridge  which  leads  over  the 
river.  They  stop  for  an  instant  to  allow  a  laden  wagon,  with  its 
team  of  horses  jingling  their  bells,  to  pass  them  by,  and  in  a 
moment  Horace  is  on  the  narrow  footway  beside  them. 

*  Marie,'  he  says,  with  an  authoritative  tap  on  the  old  woman's 
shoulder — *  Marie,  my  good  woman,  you  are  fatigued.  I  see  you 
pant  for  breath.  Here  on  this  stone  seat  you  may  rest  yourself. 
I  am  going  to  take  Mdlle.  Aimee  down  to  the  water's  side.  And 
remember  silence  and  discretion  are  a  woman's  greatest  virtues; 
even  in  this  world  they  shall  be  rewarded.' 

*Ah,  monsieur,  it  is  a  crime,  a  treachery  that  you  would 
have  me  commit,'  cries  the  old  servant,  but  he  pays  no  heed  to 
her,  and  so  she  resigns  herself,  and  seated  upon  the  bench  which 
he  has  pointed  out  she  folds  her  brown  wrinkled  hands  over  her 
brown  stuff  petticoat. 

Then  it  is  that  Horace,  turning  his  flushed,  handsome,  smiling 
face  upon  her,  tells  Aimee  that  she  is  to  come  with  him.  And 
she  does  not  resist  his  will,  for  is  it  not  her  joy  to  obey  his 
behests  ? 

Down  by  the  banks  of  the  slow  stream  there  are  some  thick 
alder  bushes,  and  above  them  rows  of  tall  Lombardy  poplars.  It 
is  a  pleasant  spot  at  hot  noontides,  when  the  cattle  stand  in  the 
shade  with  their  feet  in  the  running  water,  when  the  high  grasses 
are  mixed  with  gaudy  flowers  and  the  hot  air  stirs  in  them  and 
comes  back  again  laden  with  their  fragrance ;  it  is  a  pleasant  spot 
even  on  this  overclouded  afternoon,  when  on  the  western  horizon 
in  a  haze  of  yellow  light  the  sun  is  sinking  softly  and  sweetly  to 
his  rest.  There  is  a  kind  of  tender  solemnity  about  the  subdued 
light  and  the  unusual  stillness. 

Perhaps  Aim^  is  affected  by  it,  for  she  does  not  look  np  at 
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Horace  or  try  to  speak  as  she  walks  along  with  him  bj  the  ade  i 
the  sluggish  stream. 

<  The  letter  has  come,  Aim6e,*  he  says,  *  and  I  see  now  tbst  r 
was  a. mistake  to  write.    I  camiot  make  them  understand.    Tor 
&ther,  too,  lays  upon  me  hard  conditions.     I  think  I  mnrt  lea^ 
you  just  for  a  little,  that  I  may  come  back,  when  no  one  ca: 
forbid  it,  and  claim  you  as  my  0¥ni.' 

He  speaks  quickly,  with  a  remembrance  of  his  interview  wi 
M.  Laval  and  his  father's  letter  making  his  tone  more  fiiU  i 
annoyance  than  she  has  ever  heard  it  before. 

She  does  not  speak  for  an  instant,  but  it  seems  U>  him  tk 
little  hand  he  holds  is  cold  and  nerveless  in  his  clasp^  and  Jh? 
presses  quick  kisses  upon  it  and  draws  her  nearer  to  him. 

^  Your  father  will  not  risk  anything,  my  darling.  He  casaot 
see  that  if  we  were  once  married  all  would  be  rig^ht  in  the  end.' 

^He  wishes  your  father  also  to  give  consent?  But  29  ixn 
that  right? '  asks  Aimee,  timidly ;  *  I  have  never  yet  heard  tki: 
anyone  was  married  without  the  consent  of  their  parents/ 

*  People  are  never  married  with  it  in  England,'  says  HcHaee, 
succinctly.  How  can  he  tell  her  that  anyone  in  this  wide  wodtf 
dares  to  hold  her  lower  than  himself? 

^But  you  must  not  let  me  be  the  cause  of  yonr  parents  bezzz^ 
angry  with  you.  You  must  not  grieve  them  for  my  sake,  Hcnee,' 
speaking  the  last  word  almost  under  her  breath. 

*  They  have  no  right  to  be  angry  or  grieved  either,'  he  ansven 
quickly.  *  Grieved  that  I  should  have  gathered  the  sweetest, 
fairest  little  flower  that  ever  blossomed !  It  is  only  that  EngM 
people  are  so  narrow-minded  that  they  can  only  appreciate  them- 
selves.' 

*  It  is,  then,  because  I  am  French  that  they  will  not  approve 
of  me.' 

<  Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  he  says,  reluctantly. 

^  And  then  your  papa  is  noble,  and  our  &mily  is  not ;  and  also  it 
is  true  I  shall  have  so  small  a  fortune.  He  would  have  wished 
you  to  marry  some  rich  lady  perhaps.' 

*  Perhaps,'  echoes  Horace,  evasively. 

His  short  answers  fall  like  so  many  stabs  upon  her  heart.  If 
this  is  true,  and  he  cannot  deny  it,  what  is  to  be  the  end  ? 

<  What  are  we  to  do,  then  ? '  she  cries,  whilst  her  tears  fall 

fast. 

*We  must  be  true  to  one  another,'  says  her  lover,  eagerly. 
<  It  is  only  a  question  of  waiting  until  I  come  back  from  England. 
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^Wlien  I  am  face  to  face  with  them  •  •  •  It  is  nothing  but  these 

preconceived  notions ;  this  absurd  insular  pride.' 

He  breaks  off.    It  is  not  so  easy  to  make  all  this  plain  to  her. 

She  looks  at  him  wistfully  enough,  poor  child,  but  she  does  not 

BpeaJky  for  she  does  not  know  what  to  say. 

'  It  will  not  be  very  long,'  he  continues,  speaking  rather  low 

aaid  quickly,  and  looking  away  from  her.  *Only  eight  hours 
from  Havre  to  Southampton,  and  then  I  am  close  to  my  home. 
It  will  be  nearly  as  quick  as  writing,  and  so  much  better.  I 
suppose  they  wiU  want  me  to  stay  a  few  days,  and  it  would  not  do 
to  put  them  out,  would  it?  If  you  can  spare  me,  perhaps  I  had 
better  stay  a  week.' 

<  You  must  not  think  me  so  unreasonable,'  she  says,  gently. 
'  I  can  wait.    It  will  only  be  seven  days  after  all.* 

^  Only  seven  days,'  he  echoes,  mechanically,  but  somehow  he 
iT^Lshes  she  would  not  be  so  literal. 

<  It  will  soon  pass,'  he  continues,  after  a  pause,  more  cheer- 
fully.   *  Do  you  know  it  is  only  ten  days  since  we  first  met  ? ' 

*  I  know,'  she  answered  softly.  Was  not  each  day  as  distinct 
as  yesterday,  marked  with  gilded  letters  in  love's  calendar  ? 

*And  you  have  already  learnt  to  love  me,'  he  cries  again, 
gladly,  for  sitting  here  with  her  hand  in  his,  even  though  they  are 
so  soon  to  part,  he  cannot  choose  but  be  glad.  ^  Oh,  my  little 
pure  love,  how  unworthy  of  you  I  am  !  Why  did  this  dull  old 
town,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  hold  within  it  such  a  treasure  for 
me?' 

She  shakes  her  head  and  half  laughs  at  that.  What  is  she 
but  a  little  wild  flower  he  has  stooped  to  gather  ? 

^  Horace,'  she  says,  after  a  little  while,  standing  up  and  speak- 
ing gently  yet  decidedly,  *  we  must  go.    It  is  late  already.' 

So  the  moment  of  parting  has  arrived,  yet  no  words  come  to 
his  lips,  for  a  sudden  sharp  pain  contracts  his  heart.  He  hesi- 
tates, and  as  if  searching  for  help,  looks  blankly  round  him. 

The  long  shadows  lie  across  the  flat  pastures,  a  white  mist  is 
rising  along  the  river's  bank,  and  slowly  the  dusky  handmaid  of 
the  coming  night  is  wrapping  the  distant  outlines  in  its  soft 
mantle  of  obscurity.  In  the  stillness  you  can  hear  the  faint 
swish  and  ripple  of  the  water  amongst  the  rushes  and  the  whirr 
of  a  bat's  wing  in  the  air. 

When  he  turns  to  the  girl  once  more  all  the  glad  light  had 
died  out  of  his  eager  eyes,  and  his  face  is  white. 

*You  will  not  forget  me,'  he  says,  in  a  passionate  whisper. 
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*  Never  doubt  me ;  never  cease  to  believe  that  I  love  yoa.  Ner?! 
my  sweet  one,  never.' 

*  Why  do  you  ask  ? '  she  says,  with  an  innocent  wonder  in  h-: 
eyes  lifted  to  meet  his  searching  gaze.     '  How  could  I  forget  ? ' 

His  only  answer  is  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  press  his  far- 
well  kisses  upon  her  lips,  God  knows  he  means  to  be  true  - 
her,  and  yet  in  some  sort  he  recoils  before  that  perfect  tms: 
which  mi^es  no  protestations,  exacts  no  pledges,  and  is  above  iL 
promises. 

He  would  rather  that  she  had  wept,  but  her  excitement  is  t* 
highly  wrought  to  allow  of  tears. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  in  the  unwelcome  dawn  wbic'r 
tells  her  that  he  is  gone,  in  the  days  when  he  is  absent^  she  tL 
have  time  enough  for  tears. 


(TV)  he  concluded,) 
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Touching  the  Practical  Effect  of  False 
Statements. 


IT  was  in  Scotland ;  pretty  far  North.    A  little  party  of  men 
were  seated  round  a  dinner-table,  whence  the  ladies  had  gone. 
The  matter  of  discussion  was  the  Growth  of  Legend. 

One  present  stated  that  there  is  a  story  which  appears  at 
intervals  in  the  newspapers,  and  has  done  so  for  many  years ; 
always  growing  more  developed.  Now,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
original  narrator  would  not  know  it.     Here  is  its  present  form : 

A  Cockney  preacher,  very  ignorant  of  country  ways,  by  unlucky 
chance  preached  one  day  in  a  Yorkshire  country  church,  and  thus 
addressed  the  congregation : 

^  I  entreat  you  to  remark,  beloved  friends,  what  Animal  it  was 
that  had  to  yield  the  material  for  this  festive  occasion.  It  was 
not  A  Calf ;  any  ordinary  calf.  It  was  The  Calf;  the  old  familiar 
Calf,  which  had  grown  up  in  the  family  year  after  year ;  which 
had  been  linked  with  the  earliest  recollections  of  the  children, 
now  gro¥ni  up  and  grown  old ;  an  Animal  which  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  departed  days ;  the  Calf  of  thirty  years'  acquaintance. 
Thci,t  was  the  almost  sacred  creature  which  was  willingly  given 
up  for  use  on  this  joyful  day.' 

The  relator  of  this  touching  story  was  interested  in  the  Church 
by  law  established  North  of  the  Tweed,  and  did  not  wholly  object 
to  tell  a  story  which  cast  some  measure  of  ridicule  on  a  preacher 
of  the  Anglican  Communion.  But  as  he  ended,  an  Episcopalian 
took  up  the  parable,  and  said  that  such  was  not  by  any  means  the 
way  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  tell  the  history.  It  was 
a  peculiarly  ignorant  Scotch  parson,  with  a  specially  broad  accent, 
who  figured  in  the  legend  as  narrated  by  the  Anglican ;  and  the 
precise  words  he  used  were  *  Now,  marrk,  it  wasnutt  Aw  Cawve, 
bat  Thae  Cawve,'  and  so  on.  The  natural  reply  was  that  in  a 
country  like  Scotland  such  ignorance  was  impossible.  Bural 
scenes  and  ways  are  everywhere  close  at  hand.    This  was  acknow- 
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ledged.    And  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  in  all  likelihood: 
such  sermon  was  ever  preached  by  any  mortal  anywhere. 

Conld  anybody  ever  have  believed  the   story,  was  the  next 
question.     Hardly,  it  was  thought.     Yet  the  late  Lord  CSiancelkr 
Chelmsford,  on  being  accosted  by  one  who  said  *  Mr.  Smith,! 
believe,'  is  recorded  to  have  replied,  *  Sir,  if  you  believe  that,  joji 
can  believe  anything.'    If  the  Chancellor  was  right,  here  was  cue 
who  could  have  given  credence  to  the  narrative  of  the  calf.  After 
this  lighter  beginning,  the  discussion  passed  to  the  grave  qnesik 
of  the  Practical  Effect  of  False  Statements.      Those  present  am 
ftU  accustomed  to  hold  much  converse  with  the  less  cultured  i 
the  population.     And  they  were  unanimous   in  expressiDg  tk 
conviction  that  Falsehood  exercises  an  incalculable  force  vpca 
such :  that  the  estimation  in  which  very  many  men  are  held  by  thar 
neighbours  is  the  result  of  false  stories:  that  the  estimaticiiiis 
which  human  beings  in  conspicuous  place  are  held  (favouiahkor 
unfavourable)  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  generally  founds  npce 
false  stories  concerning  them ;  that  two  or  three  mischief-makii^ 
liars  going  about  in  a  small  community,  and  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy  telling  this  person  or  that  that  such  a  neighbour  has  beea 
saying  this  or  that  to  their  prejudice,  may  go  on  for  long  withoat 
being  detected,  and  cause  mischief  absolutely  incalculable.   Tbe 
talk  in  old  days  was  of  the  Omnipotence  of  Truth.     Bufc  as  we  go 
on  through  life,  many  of  us  come  to  have  a  profound  fear  of  the 
power  and  the  endurance  of  falsehood.     For   one   person  who 
comes  aud  tells  you  that  Mr.  Mac  Tattle  assured  him  yon  aid 
some  foolish  or  ill-natured  thing  which  you  did  not  say,  and  tiwa 
puts  it  in  your  power  to  contradict  Mac  Tattle,  there  may  be  tea 
or  twenty  who  go  on  in  the  belief  that  Mac  Tattle  told  the  truti. 
And  then  they  think  of  you  accordingly. 

*It  was  rather  profane,'  said  a  well-meaning  old  lady  to  a 
young  cleric,  *  what  you  declared  in  your  sermon  the  other  day 
about  King  David.'  *What  was  it?'  was  the  natural  inquiry. 
*  Well,  after  stating  that  the  Psalmist  was  a  character  who  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  come  to  the  Communion  in  any  Scotch 
parish  kirk,  you  summed  up  by  saying  /  am  aware  it  is  recoM 
that  David  was  the  man  after  Ood^a  own  heart ;  upon  thi»  I 
have  merely  to  remark  that  there  is  tio  accounting  for  ta^* 
The  young  cleric,  horror-stricken,  hastened  to  reply  that  he  iad 
never  in  his  life  said  that,  or  anything  like  that.  But  the  old 
lady  assured  him  that  she  had  heard  the  story  in  many  quarters; 
that  it  was  quite  current,  and  generally  believed.    Though  anzioiu 
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tx>  do  80,  the  young  preacher  never  could  so  trace  the  scandal  to 
£Lxiy  relator  as  to  be  able  to  make  him  or  her  responsible  for  it. 
And  though  he  contradicted  it  angrily  on  many  occasions,  he  was 
well  aware  that  it  continued  to  be  put  about. 

Probably  it  ought  in  candour  to  be  admitted  that  when  such  a 
story  is  circulated  and  believed  even  by  such  as  do  not  know  the 
man  implicated,  it  is  because  the  man's  walk  and  conversation 
give  it  some  likelihood.    Though  historically  false,  the  legend 
may  have  been  eternally  true.  That  is,  the  young  preacher,  though 
lie  never  made  the  particular  audacious  remark  in  question,  may 
have  been  so  resolved  that  he  would  keep  his  congregation  awake, 
that  rather  than  be  dull  he  may  occasionally  have  been  flippant. 
Nobody  would  ever  have  said  that  good  old  Dr.  Log  had  uttered 
Biich  a  thing  in  a  sermon.     No  human  being  ever  remembered 
or  recorded  anything  that  dismal  theologian  expressed.    But  when 
something  very  outrageous  is  imputed  to  a  preacher  who  (it  is 
notorious)  will  be  heardj  you  are  aware  that  at  the  basis  of  the  false 
story  lies  the  certain  truth,  that  the  orator  will  venture  pretty  far 
upon  the  ice  rather  than  let  people  fall  asleep ;  rather  than  even 
their  attention  should  wander.     You  know  that  if  he  did  not  say 
that,  he  has  said  other  things  which  were  very  queer.     The  writer 
has  heard  six  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  their  day  quite  de« 
signedly  cause  something  much  louder  than  a  titter  in  the  con- 
gregation.    Of  course,  they  knew  perfectly  what  risk  they  ran ; 
they  had  things  in  hand ;  and  there  was  the  deepest  gravity  in 
half-a-minute.     I  could  with   much   facility  and  pleasure  write 
down  the  six  names.     But  I  will  not  do  so. 

Let  us  not  think  of  great  public  and  historical  results   of 

believed  falsehood.    No  doubt  such  have  been.     I  suppose  very 

many  of  the  peasants  whose  votes  made  Louis  Napoleon  Emperor, 

thought  they  were  voting  for  his  Uncle  (if  he  was  his  Uncle) 

returned  to  life.     A  Cabinet  Minister  is  recorded  to  have  publicly 

declared  that  the  Government  to  which  he  belonged  was  *  lied  out 

of  oflSce.'    If  that  were  so,  it  was  sad.    If  it  were  not  so,  of  course 

the  Cabinet  Minister  was  stating  what  was  not  true.    But  then 

in  Politics  the  most  honest  men  may  believe  the  most  contradictory 

declarations ;  and  make  them.     So  in  ecclesiastical  and  theological 

controversy.     You  cannot  bring  those  complicated  questions  to 

the  simplicity  and  certitude  of  the  grand  truth  that  two  and  two 

make  four.    Would  that  all  truth,  and  all  feet,  were  simple  as 

that !    For  a  good  Chief  Justice  once  declared  that  in  many  suits 

at  law  it  cannot  be  said  that  one  side  is  certainly  right  and  the 
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other  wrong ;  but  that  a  verdict  might  plausibly  be  found  either 
way.  And  here  is  what  disheartens  and  sickens  plain  downright 
men.  But  though  good  honest  souls  may  differ  on  such  a  question 
as  the  maintenance  of  an  Established  Church,  no  honest  soul  can 
approve  of  its  being  diligently  disseminated  among  unlettered 
folk,  that  every  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  receives  from 
the  State  an  income  of  seven  hundred  a  year.  Yet  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  (whose  word  would  be  implicitly  credited  by  every  living 
scholar)  recently  declared  that  to  his  own  knowledge  that  belief 
was  entertained  by  numbers  around  his  Cathedral  Church ;  numbers 
who  will  in  a  little  have  to  say  whether  such  things  are  to  go  on. 
The  writer  remembers,  very  vividly,  how  as  a  boy  he  heard  a 
worthy  Scotch  minister  say  that  before  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Scotland  gave  their  judgment  on  certain  vexed  ecclesias- 
tical questions,  they  of  course  inquired  which  way  the  Court  (of 
St.  James's)  wished  it  to  be.  That  minister  was  a  sample  of 
many  others  in  that  day.  And  he  was  not  an  idiot ;  not  an  idiot 
(that  is)  in  other  things. 

But  we  are  to  think  of  lesser  things :  of  private  mattere,  not 
of  public.  For  such  come  nearest  home.  Has  it  been  in  your 
experience,  reader  of  lowly  estate  and  who  fill  no  place  to  catch 
the  public  eye,  that  now  and  then  you  have  detected  such  awful 
lies  (I  dislike  the  word  thumping)  in  circulation  about  your 
humble  self,  that  you  have  come  to  greatly  doubt  the  stories 
which  are  circulated  (even  on  apparent  authority)  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  placed  in  exalted  station  ?  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  a 
story  may  be  quite  true  though  it  might  be  hard  to  adduce  legal 
evidence  of  it :  likewise  that  under  the  oppressive  forms  of  law, 
employed  by  a  very  rich  man  against  a  very  poor  one,  the  poor 
man  may  be  terrified  into  humbly  retracting  statements  made 
by  him  which  were  absolutely  veracious.  The  blackguard  Earl, 
applying  to  the  Queen's  Bench  for  a  criminal  information, 
was  able  to  make  an  outraged  but  humble  neighbour  cave  in, 
though  truth  was  on  the  humble  neighbour's  side.  But,  that 
was  a  generation  back :  and  the  penny  newspapers  now  form  a 
Tribunal  which  scapegraces  in  high  position  fear  more  than  they 
fear  the  Queen's  Bench.  Still,  remembering  all  this,  the  baseless 
falsehoods  which  are  put  about  to  the  detriment  of  the  lowly, 
parsons  and  professors  and  the  like,  make  one  read  with  great  sus- 
picion the  statements  occasionally  published  as  to  dukes  and 
princes,  and  receive  with  a  highly  sceptical  spirit  the  rumours 
circulated  by  word  of  mouth.     If  one  believed  but  half  of  what 
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one  hears,  it  would  be  a  small  thing  to  say  one  would  despair  of 
"the  republic :  the  question  would  be  wherefore  the  flames  that 
^w^iped  out  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  spare  Paris  and  London.  And 
Icindy  pure-minded  souls,  who  humbly  cherish  the  larger  hope, 
and  think  that  sin  and  misery  may  perhaps  not  be  appointed  to 
last  for  ever,  may  conclude  that  Hell  is  a  very  needful  institution  ; 
and  that  certain  old  gentlemen,  known  in  Club-land,  will  be  the 
right  men  in  the  right  place  even  there,  and  had  best  abide  there 
indefinitely. 

These  things  are  too  painful  for  this  page ;  and  the  knout,  not 
the  pen,  should  be  in  the  hand  of  one  who  treats  of  them.  I  will 
not  believe,  till  I  am  compelled,  many  stories  which  are  in  circu- 
lation now.  If  I  did  believe  them,  I  see  not  how  I  could  believe 
that  there  is  any  moral  government  of  this  miserable  world, 
^hy  sleeps  the  thunder  ? 

Possibly  it  occurred  to  us  early  in  life,  that  the  Ninth  Com- 
mandment is   one-sided.     It  forbids   us   to   bear  false   witness 
against  our  neighbour ;  but  (as  poor  old  David  Deans  suggested 
to  his  daughter  Jeanie)  it  makes  no  mention  of  false  witness  to  a 
neighbour's  advantage.    Doubtless  the  reason  of  the  omission  is, 
that  very  few  are  likely  to  tell  falsehoods  to  the  end  of  making  a 
neighbour  seem  wiser  and  better  than  the  fact.     The  little  false- 
hoods of  actual  life  are  always  ill-natured.     The  *  leein'  body '  is 
always  spiteful,  when  treating  of  others :  it  is  only  when  speaking 
of  himself  (which  in  some  cases  includes  his  brothers,  cousins  and 
aunts)  that  the  falsehoods  are  kindly.     It  must  be  confessed  that 
these  last  are  very  irritating  to  hear.     To  hear  a  good  man  con- 
tinually puflF  himself  and  his  belongings,  is  nearly  as  provocative 
as  to  hear  him  continually  run  down  everybody  else.     And  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  disposition  to  tell  falsehoods  both  to  the 
end  of  damaging  competitors  and  of  exalting  oneself,  may  abide 
in  human  beings  who  possess  many  good  and  great  qualities. 
The  inconsistency  is  strange  and  lamentable  ;  but  it  is  true.    The 
most  famous  Lord  Chancellors,  the  most  persuasive  preachers, 
great  and  good  men,  and  women  of  very  high  and  not  consciously- 
insincere  Christian  profession,  have  said  and  done  distinctly  dis- 
honest things ;  notably  have  told  notorious  falsehoods  with  the 
purpose  of  injuring  a  competitor,  or  even  one  who  was  not  a  com- 
petitor but  was  getting  credit  for  some  merit  or  service.     There 
have  been  those  who  could  not  bear  to  hear  good  spoken  of  any 
mortal  but  themselves ;  or  to  hear  of  good  done  by  any  mortal 
but  themselves.    And,  as  the  rule,  the  malicious  falsehood  was 
always  ready,  to  the  end  of  tripping  such  a  one  up.   I  speak  what. 
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unhappily,  I  have  had  very  strong  reason  to  know.  The  gricToi 
thing  is,  too,  that  you  may  never  know  how  you  were  vhisj«-r: 
down  behind  your  back.  Or  you  may  learn  it  after  years  Ut- 
passed:  after  the  mischief  is  done;  when  circumstances  bare > 
changed  that  it  would  appear  inhuman  to  avenge  yourselt  IV. 
can  contradict  the  falsehood  which  is  brought  to  your  ears:  k 
how  about  the  falsehood  which  was  told  against  you  secretlj; 
which  did  the  harm  it  was  meant  to  do,  but  never  was  heiii 
save  by  the  friend  it  alienated,  or  the  eminent  person  it  p 
judiced  against  you  ?  Every  cleric  who  has  been  incumbent  of  1 
parish  for  a  good  many  years,  could  give  you  a  lengthy  list  •.: 
malignant  untruths  which  were  detected  and  contradicted.  Bui 
in  a  desponding  mood,  such  a  man  might  think  to  himself  tb 
.  divers  others  did  their  wicked  work  undetected  and  uncontradictrl 
In  many  communities,  lesser  and  greater,  there  may  still  be  fouLi 
the  talebearer  who,  as  in  Solomon's  days,  separates  chief  fn«i6: 
frequently  a  woman,  not  unfrequently  a  man.  And  the  pestileK* 
that  walks  in  darkness  is  not  so  mischievous  or  so  hateful  ^^cH 
one  remembers,  as  a  child,  the  lowered  voice,  not  without  anasL 
intonation:  the  unmistakable  busybody  air:  the  unforgotte 
formula,  ISow  yov,  must  not  Tnention  it  for  your  life;  buid' 
said  that  you  were  a  vulgar  ugly  thing.  Many,  indeed,  are  tk 
things  so  said  which  recur  to  the  unwilling  memory.  But  tiers 
are  matters  which  it  is  degrading  to  recall,  even  to  gibbet  them. 
I  wish  heartily  I  could  forget  a  great  deal  which  comes  hackw 
me,  as  I  write  this  line.  John  Stuart  Mill  said  that  one  wsM 
difiFerence  between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  clas  i» 
that  the  latter  will  readily  tell  a  falsehood :  the  former  will  noL 
It  is  sad  that  one's  experience  appears  sometimes  to  testifji  that 
the  deplorable  tendency  has  its  place  in  some  individuals  of  either 
class. 

Let  a  rule  be  here  laid  down  which  ought  never  under  any 
circumstances  to  be  departed  from. 

Never  listen  to  one  who  proposes  to  tell  yon  something  & 
friend  has  said  to  your  prejudice,  you  pledging  yourself  never  tc 
speak  to  your  friend  on  the  matter.  Here  you  have  come  acws- 
the  basest  and  most  cowardly  of  all  backbiters  and  misciief- 
makers :  likewise  the  vulgarest.  Your  course  here  is  plain.  Say 
to  the  cowardly  tale-bearer,  /t«;ar?i  you  that  if  you  say  oiuv:ordy 
I  shaU  go  straight  and  tell  my  friend  that  you  told  me  ihi^ 
story,  and  ask  if  it  is  true.  Dr.  Chalmers's  mother  always  met 
any  bit  of  spiteful  tattle  with  words  to  this  eflFect.  It  was  pleasing 
to  see  how  the  mischief-maker  hastened  to  back  out  of  the  stoij* 
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And  the  mischief-maker  did  not  come  back  to  Mrs.  Chalmers  a 
second  time,  unless  a  greater  fool  than  common. 

A  little  organisation  has  gone  on  smoothly  for  years,  its 
xaembers  trusting  one  another  and  working  harmoniously  together. 
£ut,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  mischief-maker  is  admitted  to  that  small 
society.  Soon,  there  is  suspicion,  and  drawing  oflF :  possibly  the 
whole  thing  blows  up.  Each  has  been  secretly  poisoned.  No 
doubt,  each  ought  to  have  cut  the  mischief-maker  short.  But 
not  all  had  wisdom  and  firmness  to  do  so. 

You  remember,  I  doubt  not,  how  the  mischief-maker  once 
offered,  *  from  a  sense  of  duty,'  to  relate  to  you  circumstances 
which  tended  to  make  you  doubt  your  best  friend.  He  *  wished 
to  caution  you.'  You  cut  him  short,  finaUy.  But  what,  if  that 
whisper  had  got  hold  of  you  ?  Of  course,  you  would  have  asked 
your  iriend  about  it,  and  things  would  have  been  cleared  up.  But 
some  folk  dread  a  scene,  and  avoid  it.  And  such  leave  a  painful 
impression.    The  repetition  of  them  ends  in  alienation. 

One  has  known  human  beings  much  perplexed  to  know  why, 
after  being  made  a  great  deal  too  much  of  in  certain  places,  they 
were  suddenly  dropt.  A  modest  man  would  say.  Because  I  made 
a  bad  impression :  I  disappointed  people.  Years  after,  it  came 
out  that  it  all  came  of  the  skilful  misrepresentations  and  innuendoes 
of  a  clever  and  (in  the  main)  good  man.  But  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  your  promotion.  The  frantic  tenacity  with  which  some 
men  keep  hold  of  some  trumpery  privilege,  is  even  exceeded  by 
their  frantic  terror  lest  any  neighbour  should  get  hold  of  it  too. 

When  falsehoods  are  systematically  told  by  a  man  (not  de- 
signed to  keep  a  neighbour  back,  or  down),  his  purpose  generally 
is  to  make  himself  of  consequence.  He  is  influential :  holding 
strings  in  his  hand  :  playing  off  one  against  another.  Privately 
tell  A  that  B  abused  him :  privately  tell  B  that  A  abused  him. 
If  they  be  vulgar  souls,  they  will  listen  to  you.  And  no  doubt 
you  are  a  sneaking  tale-bearer :  yet  you  have  a  certain  influence 
which  possibly  you  could  get  in  no  other  way. 

When  falsehoods  are  systematically  told  by  a  woman ;  if  old, 
she  is  spiteful.  She  wants  to  give  pain  and  make  mischief.  If 
middle-aged,  things  are  not  so  bad.  Her  main  desire  is  to  be 
talking  about  herself.  She  is  always  the  heroine  of  her  fibs.  And 
she  would  talk  of  herself  for  ever.  She  would  rather  tell  evil  of 
herself  than  tell  nothing.  Hence  the  attraction  to  many  women 
of  the  irregular  Confessional  of  some  Anglican  churches.  It  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  a  woman  to  talk  at  much  length  about 
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Prince  Otto. 

A  ROMANCE. 

By  R.  L.  Stevenson, 

BOOK  III.— FORTUNATE  MISFORTUNE 
CHAPTER  II. 

TREATS  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  VIRTUE. 

WHEN  Otto  mounted  to  his  rolling  prison,  he  found  m^ 
occupant  in  a  corner  of  the  front  seat ;  but  as  this  pass: 
hung  his  head  and  the  brightness  of  the  carriage  lamps  ghac 
outward,  the  Prince  could  only  see  it  was  a  man.  The  Cdmd 
followed  his  prisoner  and  clapped  to  the  door ;  and  at  that  tk 
four  horses  broke  immediately  into  a  swinging  trot. 

*  Gentlemen,*  said  the  Colonel,  after  sonae  little  while  W 
passed,  *  if  we  are  to  travel  in  silence,  we  might  as  well  be  ath^- 
I  appear  of  course  in  an  invidious  character ;  but  I  am  a  man  0 
taste,  fond  of  books  and  solidly  informing  talk,  and  watatamtdj 
condemned  for  life  to  the  guardroom.  Gentlemen,  this  is  my 
chance :  don't  spoil  it  for  me,  I  have  here  the  pick  of  the  wbok 
court,  barring  lovely  woman ;  I  have  a  great  author  in  the  peraa 
of  the  Doctor    .     .     .  ' 

<  Gotthold  ! '  cried  Otto. 

<  It  appears,'  said  the  Doctor  bitterly,  *  that  we  mJJst  gJ 
together.    Your  Highness  had  not  calculated  upon  that' 

« What  do  you  infer  ?  '  cried  Otto,  <  that  I  had  you  mested!' 

*  The  inference  is  simple,'  said  the  Doctor. 

*  Colonel  Gordon,'  said  the  Prince,  *  oblige  me  so  far,  and  ^^ 
me  right  with  Herr  von  Hohenstorkevitz.' 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  the  Colonel,  *  you  are  both  arrested  oa  tk 
same  warrant  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Princess  Seraptoat 
acting  regent,  countersigned  by  Prime  Minister  Freihen*  ^(^ 
Gondremark,  and  dated  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  twelfth.  1 
reveal  to  you  the  secrets  of  the  prison  house,'  he  added. 

*  Otto,'  said  Gotthold,  *  I  ask  you  to  pardon  my  suspicions* 
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<  Grotthold,'  Baid  the  Prince,  *  I  am  not  sure  I  can  grant  you  that/ 

*  Your  Highness  is,  I  am  sure,  far  too  magnanimous  to  hesi- 
tate,' said  the  Colonel.     *  But  allow  me :  we  speak  at  home  in  my 
religion  of  the  means  of  grace :  and  I  now  propose  to  ofiFer  them.' 
So  saying,  the  Colonel  lighted  a  bright  lamp  which  he  attached  to 
one  side  of  the  carriage,  and  from  below  the  front  seat  produced  a 
goodly  basket  adorned  with  the  long  necks  of  bottles.     *  Tit  «pf  m 
T-edifccis— how  does  it  go,  Doctor?' he  asked,  gaily.     *  I  am  in  a 
sense  your  host ;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  both  far  too  considerate 
of  my  embarrassing  position  to  refuse  to  do  me  honour.     Gentle- 
men, I  drink  to  the  Prince ! ' 

*  Colonel,'  said  Otto,  *  we  have  a  jovial  entertainer.  I  drink 
to  Colonel  Gordon.' 

Thereupon  all  three  took  their  wine  very  pleasantly  ;  and  even 
as  they  did  so,  the  carriage  with  a  lurch  turned  into  the  high 
road  and  began  to  make  better  speed. 

All  was  bright  within;  the  wine  had  coloured  Gotthold's 
cheek ;  dim  forms  of  forest  trees,  dwindling  and  spinning,  scarves 
of  the  starry  sky,  now  wide  and  now  narrow,  raced  past  the 
windows ;  tlnrough  one  that  was  left  open  the  air  of  the  woods 
came  in  with  a  nocturnal  raciness ;  and  the  roll  of  wheels  and  the 
tune  of  the  trotting  horses  sounded  merrily  on  the  ear.  Toast 
followed  toast ;  glass  after  glass  was  bowed  across  and  emptied  by 
the  trio ;  and  presently  there  began  to  fall  upon  them  a  luxurious 
spell,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  sound  of  quiet,  confidential 
laughter,  interrupted  the  long  intervals  of  meditative  silence. 

*  Otto,'  said  Gotthold,  after  one  of  these  seasons  of  quiet,  *  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  Were  the  parts  reversed,  I  could 
not  forgive  you.' 

*  Well,'  said  Otto,  *  it  is  a  phrase  we  use.  I  do  forgive  you, 
but  your  words  and  your  suspicions  rankle ;  and  not  yours  alone. 
It  is  idle,  Colonel  Gordon,  in  view  of  the  order  you  are  carrying 
out,  to  conceal  from  you  the  dissensions  of  my  family ;  they  have 
gone  so  far  that  they  are  now  public  property.  Well,  gentlemen, 
can  I  forgive  my  wife  ?  I  can,  of  course,  and  do ;  but  in  what 
sense  ?  I  would  certainly  not  stoop  to  any  revenge ;  as  certainly  I 
could  not  think  of  her  but  as  one  changed  beyond  my  recognition.' 

*  Allow  me,'  returned  the  Colonel.  *  You  will  permit  me  to 
hope  that  I  am  addressing  Christians  ?  We  are  all  conscious,  I 
trust,  that  we  are  miserable  sinners.' 

*  I  disown  the  consciousness,'  said  Gotthold.  *  Warmed  with 
this  good  fluid,  I  deny  your  thesis.' 
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*  How,  sir  ?  You  never  did  anything  wrong  ?  and  I  heard  yc: 
asking  pardon  but  this  moment,  not  of  your  G-od,  sir,  but  of . 
common  fellow-worm ! '  the  Colonel  cried. 

*I  own  you  have  me;  you  are  expert  in  argument,  Htr 
Oberst,'  said  the  Doctor. 

*  Begad,  sir,  I  am  proud  to  hear  you  say  so,*  said  the  CokosL 
^  I  was  well  grounded  indeed  at  Aberdeen.  And  as  fc^  th 
matter  of  forgiveness,  it  comes,  sir,  of  loose  views  and  (what  15 : 
anything  more  dangerous)  a  regular  life.  A  sound  creed  ud . 
bad  morality,  that's  the  root  of  wisdom.  You  two  gentlemen  »- 
too  good  to  be  forgiving.' 

*  The  paradox  is  somewhat  forced,'  said  Crottfaold. 

*  Pardon  me.  Colonel,'  said  the  Prince ;  *  I  readily  acquit  jx 
of  any  design  of  offence,  but  your  words  bite  like  satire.  Is  thii 
a  time,  do  you  think,  when  I  can  wish  to  hear  myself  called  goo; 
now  that  I  am  paying  the  penalty  (and  am  willing*  like  yourself  i 
think  it  just)  of  my  prolonged  misconduct  ? ' 

*  0,  but  pardon  me ! '  cried  the  Colonel.  *  You  bave  never  be?: 
expelled  from  the  divinity  hall ;  you  have  never  been  broke.  / 
was :  broke  for  a  neglect  of  military  duty.  To  tell  you  the  (^ 
truth,  your  Highness,  I  was  the  worse  of  drink ;  it*s  a  thiii^  J 
never  do  now,'  he  added,  taking  out  his  glass.  ^  But  a  mas,  joc 
see,  who  has  really  tasted  the  defects  of  his  own  character  as  J 
have,  and  has  come  to  regard  himself  as  a  kind  of  blind  tee-tcten. 
knocking  about  life,  begins  to  learn  a  very  different  view  ahont 
forgiveness.  I  will  talk  of  not  forgiving  others,  sir,  when  I  liiTt 
made  out  to  forgive  myself,  and  not  before ;  and  the  date  is  ISktio 
be  a  long  one.  My  father,  the  Reverend  Alexander  Gordon,  wai  a 
good  man  and  damned  hard  upon  others.  I  am  what  they  cali  i 
bad  one,  and  that  is  just  the  difference.  The  man  who  cannct 
forgive  any  mortal  thing  is  a  green  hand  in  life.' 

*  And  yet  I  have  heard  of  you.  Colonel,  as  a  duelUst^'  said 
Gotthold. 

*A  different  thing  sir,'  replied  the  soldier.  <  Professional 
etiquette.    And,  I  trust,  without  unchristian  feeling.' 

Presently  after  the  Colonel  fell  into  a  deep  sleep ;  and  his  com- 
panions looked  upon  each  other  smiling. 

*  An  odd  fish,'  said  Gotthold. 

*  And  a  strange  guardian,*  said  the  Prince.  *  Yet  what  be  md 
was  true.' 

*  Bightly  looked  upon,'  mused  Gotthold,  *  it  is  ourselves  tta^ 
we  cannot  forgive,  when  we  refuse  forgiveness  to  our  firiend.  Some 
strand  of  our  own  misdoing  is  involved  in  every  quarrel.' 
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*  Are  there  not  oflfences  that  disgrace  the  pardoner  ?  *  asked 
Ottx>«      *  Are  there  not  bounds  of  self-respect  ? ' 

*  Otto,*  said  Gotthold,  ^does  any  man  respect  himself?  To 
this  poor  waif  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  we  may  seem  respectable 
gentlemen ;  but  to  ourselves,  what  are  we,  unless  a  paste-board 
portico  and  a  deliquium  of  deadly  weaknesses  within.' 

*  I  ?  yes,'  said  Otto ;  *  but  you,  Gotthold — you  with  your  inter- 
minable industry,  your  keen  mind,  your  books,  serving  man- 
kind, scorning  pleasures  and  temptations  I  You  do  not  know  how 
I  envy  you.' 

*  Otto,'  said  the  Doctor,  *  in  one  word,  and  a  little  one  to  say : 

I  am  a  secret  tippler.     Yes,  I  drink  too  much.    The  habit  has 

robbed  these  very  books,  to  which  you  praise  my  devotion,  of  the 

merits  that  they  should  have  had.     It  has  spoiled  my  temper. 

When  I  spoke  to  you  the  other  day,  how  much  of  my  warmth 

was  in  the  cause  of  virtue  ?  how  much  was  the  fever  of  last  night's 

wine?     Ay,  as  my  poor  fellow-sot  there  said,  and  as  I  vain- 

gloriously  denied,  we  are  all  miserable  sinners,  put  here  for  a 

moment,  knowing  the  good,  choosing  the  evil,  standing  naked  and 

ashamed  in  the  eye  of  God.' 

*  Is  it  so  ? '  said  Otto.  *  Why,  then,  what  are  we  ?  Are  the 
very  best .  .  .'  * 

*  There  is  no  best  in  man,'  said  Gotthold.  *  I  am  not  better, 
it  is  likely  I  am  not  worse,  than  you  or  that  poor  sleeper.  I  was 
a  sham,  and  now  you  know  me :  that  is  all.' 

*  And  yet  it  has  not  changed  my  love,'  returned  Otto  softly. 
^  Cor  misdeeds  do  not  change  us.  Gotthold,  fill  your  glass.  Let 
us  drink  to  what  is  good  in  this  bad  business ;  let  us  drink  to  our 
old  affection ;  and  when  we  have  done  so,  forgive  your  too  just 
grounds  of  offence  and  drink  with  me  to  my  wife,  whom  I  have 
80  misused,  who  has  so  misused  me,  and  whom  I  have  left,  I  fear, 
I  greatly  fear,  in  danger.  What  matters  it  how  bad  we  are,  if 
others  can  stUl  love  us,  and  we  can  still  love  others  ? ' 

*  Ay ! '  replied  the  Doctor.  *  It  is  very  well  said.  It  is  the 
true  answer  to  the  pessimist,  and  the  standing  miracle  of  man- 
kind. So  you  still  love  me,  and  so  you  can  forgive  your  wife  ? 
Why,  then,  we  may  bid  conscience  "  down,  dog,"  like  an  ill-trained 
puppy,  yapping  at  shadows.    Ay,  love  is  the  solid.* 

The  pair  fell  into  silence,  the  Doctor  tapping  on  his  empty 
glass. 

The  carriage  swang  forth  out  of  the  valleys  on  that  open 
balcony  of  high  road  that  runs  along  the  front  of  Grunewald, 
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looking  down  on  Gerolstein.  Far  below,  a  white  waterfeU 
shining  to  the  stars  from  the  falling  skirts  of  forest,  and  beyot. 
that,  the  night  stood  naked  above  the  plain.  On  the  other  \&z^ 
the  lamplight  skimmed  the  face  of  the  precipices,  and  the  dr-j- 
pine-trees  twinkled  with  all  their  needles,  and  were  gone  agm 
into  the  wake.  The  granite  roadway  thundered  under  wheels  ir. 
hoofs,  and  at  times,  by  reason  of  its  continual  winding.  Otto  coil. 
see  the  escort  on  the  other  side  of  a  ravine,  riding  well  togetle- 
in  the  night.  Presently  the  Felsenburg  came  plainly  in  n^T, 
some  way  above  them,  on  a  bold  projection  of  the  mountain,  ar. 
planting  its  bulk  against  the  starry  sky. 

*  See,  Gotthold,'  said  the  Prince,  *  our  destination.' 
Gotthold  awoke  as  from  a  trance. 

*  I  was  thinking,'  said  he,  *  if  there  is  danger,  why  did  jgq.  Kt 
resist  ?  I  was  told  you  came  of  your  free  will ;  but  should  t% 
not  be  there  to  help  her  ? ' 

The  colour  faded  from  the  Prince's  cheeks. 


CHAPTER  IIL     . 

PROVIDENCE  VON  ROSEN :  ACT  THE  LAST :   IN  WHICH  SHE  GALLOPS  0F7. 

When  the  busy  Countess  came  forth  from  her  interview  wilt 
Seraphina,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  she  was  beginning  to  be 
terribly  afraid.  She  paused  in  the  corridor  and  reckoned  up  her 
doings  with  an  eye  to  Gondremark.  The  fan  was  in  requisiticxi 
in  an  instant ;  but  her  disquiet  was  beyond  the  reach  of  fanning. 
*  The  girl  has  lost  her  head,'  she  thought ;  and  then  dismally,  'I 
have  gone  too  far.'  She  instantly  decided  on  secession.  Now 
the  McyrvB  Sacer  of  the  Fran  von  Bosen  was  a  certain  rustic  villa 
in  the  forest,  called  by  her,  in  a  smart  attack  of  poesy,  Tannen- 
Zauber,  and  by  everybody  else  plain  Kleinbrunn. 

Thither,  upon  the  thought,  she  furiously  drove,  passing*  God- 
dremark  at  the  entrance  to  the  Palace  avenue,  but  feigning  not 
to  observe  him ;  and  as  Kleinbrunn  was  seven  good  miles  away 
and  in  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  dell,  she  passed  the  night  withoat 
any  rumour  of  the  outbreak  reaching  her,  and  the  glow  of  the 
conflagration  was  concealed  by  intervening  hills.  Fran  von  Bosen 
did  not  sleep  well ;  she  was  seriously  uneasy  as  to  the  results  of 
her  delightftil  evening,  and  saw  herself  condemned  to  quite  a 
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lengthy  sojourn  in  her  deserts  and  a  long  defensive  correspond- 
ence, ere  she  could  venture  to  return  to  Gondremark.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  examined,  by  way  of  pastime,  the  deeds  she  had 
received  from  Otto ;  and  even  here  saw  cause  for  disappointment. 
In  these  troublous  days  she  had  no  taste  for  landed  property,  and 
she  was  convinced  besides  that  Otto  had  paid  dearer  than  the  farm 
was  worth.  Lastly,  the  order  for  the  Prince's  release  fairly  burned 
her  meddling  fingers. 

All  things  considered,  the  next  day  beheld  an  elegant  and 
beautiful  lady  in  a  riding  habit  and  a  flapping  hat,  draw  bridle  at 
the  gate  of  the  Felsenburg,  not  perhaps  with  any  clear  idea  of 
her  purpose,  but  with  her  usual  experimental  views  on  life. 
Governor  Gordon,  summoned  to  the  gate,  welcomed  the  omni- 
potent Countess  with  his  most  gallant  bearing,  though  it  was 
wonderful  how  old  he  looked  at  morning. 

*  Ah,  Governor,'  she  said,  *  we  have  surprises  for  you,  sir,'  and 
nodded  at  him  meaningly. 

*  Eh,  madam,  leave  me  my  prisoners,'  he  said ;  *  and  if  you  will 
but  join  the  band,  begad,  I'll  be  content  for  life.' 

*  You  would  spoil  me,  would  you  not  ? '  she  asked. 

*I  would  try,  I  would  try,'  returned  the  Governor,  and  he 
offered  her  his  arm. 

She  took  it,  picked  up  her  skirt,  and  drew  him  close  to  her. 

*  I  have  come  to  see  the  Prince,'  she  said.  *  Now,  infidel !  on 
business.  A  message  from  that  stupid  Gondremark,  who  keeps 
me  running  like  a  courrier.  Do  I  look  like  one,  Herr  Gordon  ? ' 
And  she  planted  her  eyes  in  him. 

*  You  look  like  an  angel,  ma'am,'  returned  the  Governor,  with 
a  great  air  of  finished  gallantry. 

The  Countess  laughed.     ^  An  angel  on  horseback ! '  she  said. 

*  Quick  work  ! ' 

*  You  came,  you  saw,  you  conquered,'  flourished  Gordon,  in  high 
good  humour  with  his  own  wit  and  grace.  *We  toasted  you, 
madam,  in  the  carriage,  in  an  excellent  good  glass  of  wine ; 
toasted  you  fathom  deep;  the  finest  woman  with,  begad,  the 
finest  eyes  in  Griinewald.  I  never  saw  the  like  of  them  but  once 
in  my  own  country  when  I  was  a  young  fool  at  College :  Thoma- 
sina  Haig,  her  name  was.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  she 
was  as  like  you  as  two  peas.' 

*  And  so  you  were  merry  in  the  carriage  ? '  asked  the  Countess, 
gracefully  dissembling  a  yawn. 

*  We  were ;  we  had  a  very  pleasant  conversation ;  but  we  took 
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perhaps  a  glass  more  than  that  fine  fellow  of  a  Prince  has  bee 
accustomed  to,'  said  the  Governor ;  *  and  I  observe  this  monuii 
that  he  seems  a  little  oflF  his  mettle.  We'll  get  him  melof 
again  ere  bedtime.     This  is  his  door.' 

*  Well,'  she  whispered,  *  let  me  get  my  breath.  No,  no ;  wiit. 
Have  the  door  ready  to  open.'  And  the  Countess,  standiog  Kit 
one  inspired,  shook  out  her  fine  voice  in  '*  L<ascia  ch'  io  pianga;* 
and  when  she  had  reached  the  proper  point,  and  lyrically  uttcrec 
forth  her  sighings  after  liberty,  the  door,  at  a  sign,  was  flong  lik 
open,  and  she  swam  into  the  Prince's  sight,  brigbt-eyed  and  litk 
her  colour  somewhat  freshened  by  the  exercise  of  singing.  It  la? 
a  great,  dramatic  entrance,  and  to  the  somewhat  doleful  jarisais 
within,  the  sight  was  sunshine. 

*  Ah,  madam,'  he  cried,  running  to  her — *  you  here !  * 

She  looked  meaningly  at  Grordon;  and  as  soon  as  the(k«x 
was  closed  she  fell  on  Otto's  neck.  *To  see  you  here!'  Ae 
moaned  and  clung  to  him. 

But  the  Prince  stood  somewhat  stifBy  in  that  enviat^ 
situation ;  and  the  Countess  instantly  recovered  from  her  4>cr- 
burst. 

*  Poor  child,'  she  said,  *  poor  child  I  Sit  down  beside  me  here, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.  My  heart  really  bleeds  to  see  yon.  Hov 
does  time  go  ? ' 

<  Madam,'  replied  the  Prince,  sitting  down  beside  her,  ki$ 
gallantry  recovered,  *  the  time  will  now  go  all  too  quickly  till  yoc 
leave.  But  I  must  ask  you  for  the  news.  I  have  nnost  bitterij 
condemned  myself  for  my  inertia  of  last  night.  You  wisely 
counselled  me ;  it  was  my  duty  to  resist.  You  wisely  and  noWj 
counselled  me ;  I  have  since  thought  of  it  with  wonder.  Y«i 
have  a  noble  heart.' 

*  Otto,'  she  said,  *  spare  me.  Was  it  even  right,  I  wonder? 
I  have  duties,  too,  you  poor  child ;  and  when  I  see  you  they  all 
melt — all  my  good  resolutions  fly  away.' 

*  And  mine  still  come  too  late,'  he  replied,  sighing^.  *  Oh, 
what  would  I  not  give  to  have  resisted  ?  What  would  I  not  give 
for  freedom  ? ' 

*  Well,  what  would  you  give  ? '  she  asked  \  and  the  red  fan 
was  spread ;  only  her  eyes,  as  if  from  over  battlements,  brightly 
surveyed  him. 

*  I  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Madam,  you  have  some  news  for 
me,'  he  cried. 

*  0,  0 ! '  said  madam,  dubiously. 
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He  was  at  her  feet.  *Do  not  trifle  with  my  hopes/  he 
leaded.  <Tell  me,  dearest  Madam  von  llosen,  tell  me!  You 
annot  be  cruel,  it  is  not  in  your  nature. — Give?  I  can  give 
lothin^^ ;  I  have  nothing ;  I  can  only  plead  in  mercy.' 

*  Child,'  she  said,  *  do  not ;  it  is  not  fair.  Otto,  you  know  my 
Tv^eakness.     Spare  me.     Be  generous.' 

*  O,  madam,'  he  said,  *  it  is  for  you  to  be  generous,  to  have 
pity.*  He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it;  he  plied  her  with 
craresses  and  appeals.  The  Countess  had  a  most  enjoyable  sham 
Biege,  and  then  relented.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  she  tore  her 
c3bres8  open,  and,  all  warm  from  her  bosom,  threw  the  order  on 
the  floor. 

*  There ! '  she  cried.  *  I  forced  it  from  her.  Use  it,  and  I  am 
ruined ! '  And  she  turned  away  as  if  to  veil  the  force  of  her 
emotions. 

Otto  sprang  upon  the  paper,  read  it,  and  cried  out  aloud. 
O  God  bless  her  I '  he  said,  *  God  bless  her.'  And  he  kissed  the 
-writing. 

Yon  Rosen  was  a  singularly  good-natured  woman,  but  her  part 
was  now  beyond  her.  *  Ingrate  ! '  she  cried ;  *  I  wrung  it  from 
her,  I  betrayed  my  trust  to  get  it,  and  'tis  her  you  thank ! ' 

*  Can  you  blame  me  ? '  said  the  Prince.     *  I  love  her.' 

*  I  see  that,'  she  said.     *  And  I  ? ' 

*  You,  Madam  von  Rosen  ?  You  are  my  dearest,  my  kindest 
and  most  generous  of  friends,'  he  said,  approaching  her.  ^  You 
would  be  a  perfect  friend,  if  you  were  not  so  lovely.  You  have 
a  great  sense  of  humour,  you  cannot  be  unconscious  of  your 
charm,  and  you  amuse  yourself  at  times  by  playing  on  my 
weakness ;  and  at  times  I  can  take  pleasure  in  the  comedy.  But 
not  to-day :  to-day  you  will  be  the  true,  the  serious,  the  manly 
friend,  and  you  will  suffer  me  to  forget  that  you  are  lovely  and 
that  I  am  weak.  Come,  dear  Countess,  let  me  to-day  repose  in 
you  entirely.' 

He  held  out  his  hand  smiling,  and  she  took  it  frankly.  *  I 
vow  you  have  bewitched  me,'  she  said ;  and  then  with  a  laugh, 
'  I  break  my  staflF  I '  she  added ;  *  and  I  must  pay  you  my  best  com- 
pliment. You  made  a  diflBcult  speech.  You  are  as  adroit,  dear 
Prince,  as  I  am — charming.'  And  as  she  said  the  word  with  a 
great  courtesy,  she  justified  it. 

*  You  hardly  keep  the  bargain,  madam,  when  you  make  your- 
self so  beautifid,'  said  the  Prince,  bowing. 

<  It  was  my  last  arrow/  she  returned.    <  I  am  disarmed.    Blank 
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cartridge,  0  tiMm  Prince !     And  now  I  tell  yoa,  if  yon  dsoo^ 
to  leave  this  prison,  you  can,  and  I  am  ruined.     Choose ! ' 

*  Madam  von  Rosen,'  replied  Otto, '  I  choose,  and  I  will  gw.  j 
My  duty  points  me,  duty  still  neglected  by  this   Featheheai  | 
But  do  not  fear  to  be  a  loser.     I  propose  instead  that  you  ^xLi  ■ 
take  me  with  you,  a  bear  in  chains,  to  Baron  Gondremaik.    I  an 
become  perfectly  unscrupulous:  to  save  my  wife  I  will  do  all,  al: 
he  can  ask  or  fancy.     He  shall  be  filled ;  were  he  hn^e  as  leviatbi 
and  greedy  as  the  grave,  I  will  content  him.      And  yon,  tie 
fairy  of  our  pantomime^  shall  have  the  credit.' 

*  Done  I '  she  cried.  *  Admirable !  Prince  Charming  no  l<Higer— 
Prince  Sorcerer,  Prince  Solon  !  Let  us  go  this  moment.  SUj,' 
she  cried  pausing ;  *  I  beg,  dear  Prince,  to  give  yon  back  ihtx 
deeds ;  'twas  you  who  liked  the  farm,  I  have  not  seen  it ;  and  it 
was  you  who  wished  to  benefit  the  peasants.  And,  besides,'  sh? 
added,  with  a  comical  change  of  tone,  ^  I  would  prefer  ihe  readv 
money.' 

Both  laughed.  *  Here  I  am,  once  more  a  farmer,*  said  Otto, 
accepting  the  papers,  *  but  overwhelmed  in  debt.' 

The  Countess  touched  a  bell,  and  the  Governor  once  more 
appeared. 

*  Governor,'  she  said,  *  I  am  going  to  elope  with  his  Highn^s. 
The  result  of  our  talk  has  been  a  thorough  understanding,  and 
the  coup  d'itat  is  over.     Here  is  the  order.' 

Colonel  Gordon  adjusted  silver  spectacles  upon  his  nose. 
*Ye8,'  he  said,  *the  Princess:  very  right.  But  the  warrant, 
madam,  was  countersigned.' 

*  By  Heinrich  ! '  said  Von  Rosen.  *  Well,  and  here  I  am  to 
represent  him.' 

*  Well,  your  Highness,'  resumed  the  soldier  of  fortune,  *  I  must 
congratulate  you  upon  my  loss.  You  have  been  cut  out  by  beauty, 
and  I  am  left  lamenting.  The  Doctor  still  remains  to  me  :  jprobiu^ 
doctuSf  kpiduSy  jucundua :  a  man  of  books.' 

*  Ay,  there  is  nothing  about  poor  Gotthold,'  said  the  Prince. 

*  The  Governor's  consolation  ?  Would  you  leave  him  bare  ? ' 
asked  Von  Sosen. 

*  And,  your  Highness,'  resumed  Gordon,  *may  I  trust  that  in 
the  course  of  this  temporary  obscuration,  you  have  found  me 
discharge  my  part  with  suitable  respect  and,  I  may  add,  tact  ? 
I  adopted  purposely  a  cheerfulness  of  manner ;  mirth,  it  appeared 
to  me,  and  a  good  glass  of  wine,  were  the  fit  alleviations.' 

*  Colonel,'  said  Otto,  holding  out  his  hand,  *  your  society  vas 
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of  itself  enough.  I  do  not  merely  thank  you  for  your  pleasant 
spirits;  I  have  to  thank  you  besides  for  some  philosophy,  of 
which  I  stood  in  need ;  I  trust  I  do  not  see  you  for  the  last 
time;  and  in  the  meanwhile  as  a  memento  of  our  strange 
acquaintance,  let  me  offer  you  these  verses  on  which  I  was  but 
now  engaged.  I  am  so  little  of  a  poet,  and  was  so  ill  inspired  by 
prison  bars,  that  they  have  some  claim  to  be  at  least  a  curiosity.' 
The  Ciolonel's  countenance  lighted  as  he  took  the  paper; 
the  silver  spectacles  were  hurriedly  replaced.  *  Ha  1 '  he  said, 
Alexandrines,  the  tragic  metre.  I  shall  cherish  this,  your  High- 
ness, like  a  relic ;  no  more  suitable  offering,  although  I  say  it, 
could  be  made.  '^  Dieux  de  I'immense  plaine  et  des  vastes  forets." 
Very  good,'  he  said,  *  very  good  indeed  I  "  Et  du  geolier  lui- 
m^me  apprendre  des  lepons."    Most  handsome,  begad ! ' 

*  Come,  Governor,'  cried  the  Countess,  *  you  can  read  his  poetry 
when  we  are  gone.     Open  your  grudging  portals.' 

*I  ask  your  pardon,'  said  the  Colonel.  *To  a  man  of  my 
character  and  tastes,  these  verses,  this  handsome  reference — most 
moving,  I  assure  you.     Can  I  offer  you  an  escort?  ' 

*No,  no,'  replied  the  Countess.  *We  go  incogniti,  as  we 
arrived.  We  ride  together ;  the  Prince  will  take  my  servant's 
horse.  Hurry  and  privacy,  Herr  Oberst,  that  is  all  we  seek.' 
And  she  began  impatiently  to  lead  the  way. 

But  Otto  had  still  to  bid  farewell  to  Dr.  Gotthold ;  and  the 
Governor,  following  with  his  spectacles  in  one  hand  and  the  paper 
in  the  other,  had  still  to  communicate  his  treasured  verses^  piece 
by  piece,  as  he  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  manuscript,  to  all 
he  came  across ;  and  still  his  enthusiasm  mounted.  ^  I  declare,' 
he  cried  at  last,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  at  length  divined  a 
mystery,  *  they  remind  me  of  Bobbie  Bums  ! ' 

But  there  is  an  end  to  all  things;  and  at  length  Otto  wad 
walking  by  the  side  of  Madam  von  Bosen,  along  that  mountain 
wall,  her  servant  following  with  both  the  horses,  and  all  about 
them  sunlight,  and  breeze,  and  flying  bird,  and  the  vast  regions 
of  the  air,  and  the  capacious  prospect :  wildwood  and  climbing 
pinnacle,  and  the  sound  and  voice  of  mountain  torrents,  at  their 
hand  ;  and  far  below,  green  melting  into  sapphire  on  the  plains. 

They  walked  at  first  in  silence ;  for  Otto's  mind  was  full  of 
the  delight  of  liberty  and  nature,  and  still,  between  whiles,  he 
was  preparing  his  interview  with  Gondremark.  But  when  the 
first  rough  promontory  of  the  rock  was  turned,  and  the  Felsen- 
burg  concealed  behind  its  bulk,  the  lady  paused. 
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*  Here/  she  said^  *  I  will  dismount  from  Earl,  aad  %r} 
and  I  must  ply  our  spurs.  I  loTe  a  wild  ride  vdth  &  ^\ 
companion.* 

As  she  spoke,  a  carriage  came  into  sight  round  theooniass: 
below  them  in  the  order  of  the  road.  It  came  heavily  crakz^ 
and  a  little  ahead  of  it,  a  traveller  was  soberly  walkingi  note^/. 
in  hand. 

*  It  is  Sir  John/  cried  Otto,  and  he  hailed  him. 
The  Baronet  pocketed  his  note-book,  stared  through  aa  tf. 

glass,  and  then  waved  his  stick;  and  he  on  his  side,  audi:- 
Ciountess  and  the  Prince  on  theirs,  advanced  wiih  acmeri 
quicker  steps.  They  met  at  the  re-entrant  an^le,  where  a  tb 
stream  sprayed  across  a  boulder  and  was  scattered  in  rain  an^ 
the  brush ;  and  the  Baronet  saluted  the  Prince  with  much  pi2> 
tilio.  To  the  Countess,  on  the  other  hand,  he  bowed  with  a  ks: 
of  sneering  wonder. 

*  Is  it  possible,  madam,  that  you  have  not  heard  the  nevi 
he  asked. 

*  What  news  ? '  she  cried. 

*  News  of  the  first  order,'  returned  Sir  John  :  *  a  revolati(»  z 
the  State,  a  Bepublic  declared,  the  palace  burned  to  the  gn^ 
the  Princess  in  flight,  Gondremark  wounded * 

*  Heinrich  wounded  ? '  she  screamed.  | 

*  Wounded  and    suffering    acutely,'    said    Sir    John.    *HLj  I 
groans  i 

There  fell  from  the  lady's  lips  an  oath  so  potent  that,  n  ! 
smoother  hours,  it  would  have  made  her  hearers  jump.  Sie  ie 
to  her  horse,  scrambled  herself  into  the  saddle,  and,  yet  half 
seated,  flashed  at  full  gallop  down  the  road.  The  groom,  after  a 
pause  of  wonder,  followed  her.  The  rush  of  her  impetuous 
passage  almost  scared  the  carriage  horses  over  the  verge  of  tkf 
steep  hill ;  and  still  she  clattered  further,  and  the  crags  re-echoed 
to  her  flight,  and  still  the  groom  flogged  vainly  in  pnrsuit  At 
the  fourth  comer,  a  woman  trailing  slowly  up  leaped  back  with  a 
loud  cry  and,  by  a  hand's-breadth,  escaped  death.  But  the  Coun- 
tess wasted  neither  glance  nor  thought  upon  that  incident.  Out 
and  in,  about  the  bluffs  of  that  steep  mountain  wall,  she  fled 
loose-reined,  and  still  the  servant  toiled  in  her  pursuit. 

*  A  most  impulsive  lady,'  said  Sir  John.  *  Who  would  have 
thought  she  cared  for  him  ? '  And  before  the  words  were  uttered 
he  was  struggliog  in  the  Prince's  grasp. 

« My  wife !  the  Princess  ?     What  of  her  ? ' 
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'  She  k  down  the  road/  he  gasped.  ^  I  left  her  twenty  minutes 
back.' 

And  next  moment,  the  choked  anthor  stood  alone,  and  the 
Prince  on  foot  was  racing  down  the  hill  behind  the  Countess. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD. 


While  the  feet  of  the  Prince  continued  to  run  swiftly,  his  heart, 
which  had  at  first  by  far  outstripped  his  running,  began  to  linger 
and  hang  back.  Not  that  he  ceased  to  pity  the  misfortune  or  to 
yearn  for  the  sight  of  Seraphina ;  but  the  memory  of  her  obdurate 
coldness  awoke  within  him,  and  woke  in  turn  his  own  habitual 
diffidence  of  self.  Had  Sir  John  been  given  time  to  tell  him  all, 
had  he  even  known  that  she  was  speeding  to  the  Felsenburg,  he 
would  have  gone  to  her  with  ardour.  As  it  was,  he  began  to  see 
himself  once  more  intruding,  profiting,  perhaps,  by  her  misfortune, 
and  now  that  she  was  &llen,  profifeiing  unloved  caresses  to  the  wife 
who  had  spumed  him  in  prosperity.  The  same  spots  upon  his 
vanity  began  to  bum ;  once  more,  his  anger  assumed  the  carriage 
of  a  hostile  generosity ;  he  would  utterly  forgive  indeed,  he  would 
help,  save  and  comfort  his  unloving  wife';  but  all  with  distant  self- 
denial,  imposing  silence  on  his  heart,  respecting  Seraphina's 
disafifection  as  he  would  the  innocence  of  a  child.  Thus  it  came 
about,  that,  when  at  length  he  turned  a  comer  and  beheld  that 
tattered  Princess  toiling  up  the  hill,  it  was  his  first  thought  to 
reassure  her  of  the  purity  of  his  respect,  and  he  ceased  at  once 
from  running  and  stood  still.  She,  upon  her  part,  holding  out 
her  arms,  began  to  run  to  him  with  a  little  cry ;  then,  seeing  him 
pause,  she  paused  also,  smitten  with  remorse,  and  at  length,  with 
the  most  guilty  timidity,  walked  nearly  up  to  where  he  stood. 
*  Otto,'  she  said,  *  forgive  me !  I  have  ruined  all.' 
^  0,  my  wife ! '  he  cried  with  a  sob,  but  did  not  move,  partly 
withheld  by  his  resolutions,  partly  struck  stupid  at  the  sight  of 
her  weariness  and  disorder.  Had  she  stood  silent,  they  had  soon 
been  locked  in  an  embrace.  But  she  too  had  prepared  herself 
against  the  interview,  and  must  spoil  the  golden  hour  with  pro- 
testations. 

^  All,'  she  went  on,  ^  I  have  mined  all.    But,  Otto,  in  kindness 
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you  moBt  hear  me — ^not  jnstifyy  but  own  my  fanlta.  I  haxe  b^^ 
taught  so  cruellj;  I  have  had  such  time  for  thought,  and  sw .: 
world  80  changed.  I  have  been  blind,  stone-blind  ;  I  have  k . 
true  good  go  by  me,  and  still  lived  on  shadows.  Bat  when  :i 
dream  fell,  and  I  had  betrayed  you,  and  thought  I  had  killed — 
She  paused.  '  I  thought  I  had  killed  Grondremark,'  she  aud  n 
a  deep  flush,  'and  I  found  myself,  even  as  yon  saic^  alone.* 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Grondremark  pricked  like  i  !n 
the  Prince's  generosity.  '  Well,'  he  cried,  *  and  whose  {rah  r 
it,  but  mine  ?  It  was  my  duty  to  be  still  beside  you,  loved  or:- 
But  I  was  a  skulker  in  the  grain,  and  found  it  easier  to  d^^r 
than  to  oppose  you.  And  I  went,  and  left  you  friendless,  xl 
believed  myself  to  be  love's  martyr.  And,  dearest,  love  there  n 
But  I  am  made  so  loosely,  I  could  never  learn  that  better  put  - 
love,  to  fight  love's  battles.  Still  I  must  yield,  and  j^j  z- 
woman ;  and  by  fits,  insult  you — as  I  own  I  did.  But  y^  the  k^ 
was  there;  and  now  when  tiiis  toy  kingdom  has  come  down, bjr 
demerits  first,  and  next  by  your  simplicity,  and  we  are  here  aid- 
together,  poor  as  Job  and  merely  man  and  woman,  let  me  eoBJr- 
you  to  forgive  the  weakness  and  to  repose  entirely  in  the  kn 
Mistake  me  not ! '  he  cried,  seeing  her  about  to  speak  and  impv 
ing  silence  with  uplifted  hand.  ^  My  love  is  changed  ;  is  pore?, 
of  any  conjugal  pretension ;  it  does  not  ask,  not  hope,  not  vi^ 
for  a  return  in  kind.  You  may  forget  for  ever  that  part  in  whid 
you  found  me  so  distasteful,  and  accept  without  embarrasBmeiitti': 
affection  of  a  brother.' 

*  You  are  too  generous.  Otto,'  she  said.  *  I  know  that  I  ha?* 
forfeited  your  love.  I  cannot  take  this  sacrifice.  Yon  had  fi: 
better  leave  me.     0  go  away,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate ! ' 

*  0  no  I '  said  Otto ;  *  we  must  first  of  all  escape  out  of  tli' 
hornet's  nest,  to  which  I  led  you.  My  honour  is  engaged.  I  sri 
but  now,  we  were  as  poor  as  Job ;  and  behold !  not  many  mik* 
from  here  I  have  a  house  of  my  own  to  which  I  will  conduct  yoc 
Otto  the  Prince  being  down,  we  must  try  what  luck  remains  t 
Otto  the  Hunter.  Come,  Seraphina ;  show  that  you  forgive  m. 
(I  do,  if  I  have  anything  to  forgive)  and  let  us  set  about  tlui 
business  of  escape  in  the  best  spirits  possible.  You  used  to  sav, 
my  dear,  that  except  as  a  husband  and  a  prince,  I  was  a  pleasas: 
fellow.  I  am  neither  now,  and  you  may  like  my  company  without 
remorse.  Come,  then ;  it  were  idle  to  be  captured ;  can  you  still 
walk?' 
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^  otto,  1  can  and  will  do  anything  to  give  you  pleasure/  she 
said,  with  the  most  nnnecessaiy  fervonr  of  asseveration. 

^  Faith,  then/  said  he,  and  he  began  to  lead  the  way. 

A  little  below  where  they  stood,  a  good-sized  runnel  passed 
below  the  road,  which  overleapt  it  in  a  single  arch.  On  the  one 
bank  of  that  loquacious  water  a  footpath  descended  a  green  dell. 
Here  it  was  rocky  and  stony,  and  lay  on  the  steep  scarps  of  the 
ravine ;  here  it  was  choked  with  brambles ;  and  there,  in  fairy 
haughs,  it  lay  for  a  few  paces  evenly  on  the  green  turf.  Like  a 
sponge,  the  hillside  oozed  with  well  water.  The  bum  kept  grow- 
ing both  in  force  and  volume ;  and  still,  at  every  leap,  it  fell  with 
heavier  plunges  and  span  more  widely  in  the  pool.  Great  had 
been  the  labours  of  that  stream,  and  great  and  agreeable  the 
changes  it  had  wrought.  It  had  cut  through  dykes  of  stubborn 
rock,  and  now,  like  a  blowing  dolphin,  spouted  through  the  orifice ; 
along  all  its  humble  coasts,  it  had  undermined  and  rafted-down 
the  goodlier  timber  of  the  forest ;  and  on  these  rough  clearings  it 
now  set  and  tended  primrose  gardens,  and  planted  woods  of  willow, 
and  made  a  £Eivourite  of  the  silver  birch.  Through  all  these 
friendly  features  the  path,  its  human  acolyte,  conducted  our  two 
wanderers  downward.  Otto  before,  still  pausing  at  the  steeper 
parts  to  lend  assistance ;  still,  with  unwelcome  effort,  making  talk ; 
the  Princess  following,  unconsoled.  From  time  to  time,  when  he 
turned  to  help  her,  her  face  would  lighten  upon  his — ^her  eyes, 
half  desperately,  woo  him.  He  saw,  but  dared  not  understand. 
^  She  does  not  love  me,'  he  told  himself,  with  great  solidity.  ^  This 
is  remorse  or  gratitude;  I  were  no  gentleman,  no,  nor  yet  a 
man,  if  I  presumed  upon  these  pitiful  concessions.' 

Some  way  down  the  glen,  the  stream,  already  grown  to  a  good 
bulk  of  water,  was  rudely  dammed  across,  and  about  a  third  of  it 
abducted  in  a  wooden  brough.  Gaily  the  pure  water,  air's  first 
cousin,  fleeted  along  the  rustic  aqueduct,  whose  sides  and  floor  it 
had  made  green  with  grasses.  The  path,  bearing  it  close  com- 
pany, threaded  a  wilderness  of  briar  and  wild  rose.  And  presently, 
a  little  in  front,  the  brown  top  of  a  mill  and  the  tall  mill-wheel, 
spraying  diamonds,  arose  in  the  narrows  of  the  glen ;  and  the 
snoring  music  of  the  saws  awoke  the^silence. 

The  miller,  hearing  steps,  came  forth  upon  the  threshold,  and 
at  the  mutual  recognition  both  he  and^tto  started. 

*  Good  morning,  miller,*  said  the  Prince.  *  You  were  right, 
it  seems,  and  I  was  wrong.    I  give  you  the  news,  and  bid  you  to 
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Mittwalden.    My  throne  has  fallen— great  wu  the  Ul  (<  t 
and  your  good  fidends  of  the  Phoenix  bear  the  role.' 

The  red-faced  miller  looked  supreme   astonishmeiit.  ' 
your  Highness  ? '  he  gasped, 

^  My  Highness  is  running  away/  replied  Otto,  '  stnighi  tor  i^ 
frontier.' 

<  Leaving  Griinewald?*  cried  the  man.  *  Your  fiither's  wr- 
it's not  to  be  permitted  I ' 

^  Do  you  arrest  us,  friend  ? '  asked  OttOp  smiling. 

*  Arrest  you  ?    I  ? '  exclaimed  the  man.     *  For  what  Ajes  jz 
Highness  take  me  ?    Why,  sir,  I  make  sure  there  is  not  a  mi 
Grriinewald  would  lay  hands  upon  you.* 

*  0  many,  many,'  said  the  Prince ;  *  but  from  you,  wko  ip 
bold  with  me  in  my  greatness,  I  should  even  look  for  aid  mr 
distress.' 

The  miller  became  the  colour  of  beetroot.  *  You  may  saj 
indeed,'  said  he.  *  And  meanwhile,  you  and  your  lady,  sfq^i: 
my  house.' 

<  We  have  not  time  for  that,'  replied  the  Prince ;  *batif  r 
would  oblige  us  with  a  cup  of  wine  without  here,  you  will  pt  \ 
pleasure  and  a  service,  both  in  one.' 

The  miller  once  more  coloured  to  the  nape.  He  hasUne^'^ 
bring  forth  wine  in  a  pitcher  and  three  bright  crystal  \^£^ 

<  Your  Highness  must  not  suppose,^  he  said,  '  as  he  filled  tki 

<  that  I  am  an  habitual  drinker.  The  time  when  I  had  i^tmsr 
fortune  to  encounter  you,  I  was  a  trifle  overtaken,  I  allow;  bet: 
more  sober  man  than  I  am  in  my  ordinary,  I  do  not  know  r^^ 
you  are  to  look  for;  and  even  this  glass  that  I  drink  to  70a (^^ 
to  the  lady)  is  quite  an  unusual  recreation.' 

All  drank  to  each  other  in  good  form ;  and  then  refusisg  ^^^ 
hospitality.  Otto  and  Seraphina  once  more  proceeded  to  deaassi 
the  glen,  which  now  began  to  open  and  to  be  invaded  bj  ^ 
taller  trees. 

^  I  owed  that  man  a  reparation,'  said  the  Prince ;  *  for  wteni: 
met  I  was  not  merely  in  the  wrong,  but  put  a  sore  affiroDt  ffj** 
him.  I  judge  by  myself,  perhaps ;  but  I  begin  to  think  that  cf 
one  is  the  better  for  a  humiliation.' 

*  It  was  like  you,'  she  said ;  *  you  are  a  Prince  in  kindline& 
She  looked  at  him,  as  she  said  it,  with  a  glow;  and  Otto  wio^ 

<  Do  not  say  such  things  to  me  I '  he  cried. 

*Otto,'  she  returned,  *I  never  spared  you  the  bad,  vh^^^ 
thonght  it.    Now,  when  I  think  all  good,  shall  I  begin  ? ' 
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'Well^  well,^  he  said,,  blushing  withal  arid  with  a  mortal 
tenderness  at  heart.  <  Well^  well.  But  let  us  think  of  safety, 
'M^  miller  is  all  very  good,  but  I  do  not  pin  my  &ith  to  him.  To 
follow  down  this  stream  will  bring  us,  but  after  innumerable 
windings,  to  my  house.  Here,  up  this  glade,  there  lies  a  cross- 
cut— the  world's-end  for  solitude — the  very  deer  scarce  visit  it. 
Are  you  too  tired,  or  could  you  pass  that  way  ? ' 

<  I  would  follow  you  to  the  moon,'  said  Seraphina. 

<  No,'  he  replied,  with  a  singular  imbecility  of  manner  and 
appearance,  *  but  I  meaut  the  path  was  rough.  It  lies,  all  th^. 
way,  by  glade  and  dingle,  and  the  dingles  are  both  deep  and 
thorny.' 

*  Do  you  take  me  for  so  fine  a  lady  ?  '  said  she.  <  I  am  no 
more  afraid  of  briars  than  yourself.  Gome,  lead  on  I  Let'  us 
forget  that  we  were  ever  princes ;  I  am  Eve,  you  Adam ;  you  will 
see  that  I  can  pick  up  my  petticoats  and  jump  a  brook.  Come ; 
here  is  open  turf;  let  us  take  hands  and  run  like  children.' 

Indeed  they  had  now  burst  across  a  veil  of  underwood,  and 
were  come  into  a  lawn  among  the  forest,  very  green  and  innocent, 
and  solenmly  surrounded  by  the  tarees.  It  seemed  to  invite  glad 
spirits  to  the  games  of  childhood ;  and  the  Prince  and  Princess 
did  as  she  proposed.  Her  hand  lay  warm  and  moist  and  human 
within  his;  his  heart  leaped,  not  with  the  running,  but  this 
nearness.  And  when  they  had  come  to  the  far  end  of  the  glade, 
she  dropped  upon  the  sod,  made  him  sit  by  her,  and  still  held  his 
hand. 

*  Let  us  pretend  that  we  have  never  met,'  she  said.  *  You  do 
not  know,  and  I  will  tell  you,  my  story.  I  was  bewitched  for 
years  in  an  enchanted  palace,  and  at  last  my  prison  (which  was 
all  of  crockery !)  fell  with  a  crash,  and  I  ran  forth  into  the  woods. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  had  breathed  before ;  my  heart  had  been 
entirely  dead.  There  was  a  stream  and  the  moon  shone,  and 
then,  the  most  wonderful  of  all,  dawn  came,  and  I  was  changed 
into  a  living  girl.    That  is  my  tale ;  tell  yours.' 

*  I  have  not  any,'  replied  Otto,  *  but  only  this,  that  I  was  a 
great  fool,  and  am  one  still.' 

^  Let  me  tell  your  fortune,'  she  said,  looking  at  his  hand  in 
hers.  ^  Here  I  see  that  you  will  always  be  generous,  even  to  the 
unworthy ;  but  yet  that  you  are  proud ;  and  you  are  very  worthy 
to  be  loved,  and  will  be  loved ;  and  you  have  long  been  mis- 
judged, but  now  your  Mends  adore  you.' 

*  Who  does  ? '  he  asked. 
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<  All  of  them,'  said  she ;  and  then  Bnddenly,  <  Look  lOmid  joa 
at  this  glade/  she  cried,  ^  and  where  the  leaves  are  ccminig  (a 
yonng  trees,  and  the  flowers  begin  to  blossom.  This  is  where  j/t 
meet,  meet  for  the  first  time ;  it  is  so  much  bet4^r  to  focget  tad 
to  be  bom  again.  I  never  saw,  you  never  knew  me,  till  to-day. 
Oh,  what  a  pit  there  is  for  sins — Crod's  mercy,  man's  oblifioa! 
And  then  to  awaken,  grown  man-children.  No,  we  have  nevtt 
met,' 

^  Seraphina,'  he  said,  <  let  it  be  so,  indeed  ;  let  all  that  was,  be 
merely  the  abuse  of  dreaming ;  let  me  not  have  seen,  not  sought, 
not  married,  not  misused  you ;  let  me  begin  again,  a  stranger.  1 
have  dreamed,  in  a  long  dream,  that  I  adored  a  girl,  unkind  and 
beautiful ;  in  all  things  my  superior,  but  still  cold  like  ice.  AikI 
again  I  dreamed,  and  thought  she  changed  and  melted,  glowed 
and  turned  to  me.  And  I — ^who  had  no  merit  but  a  love,  8la?uk 
and  unerect— lay  close,  and  durst  not  move  for  fear  of  waking.' 

^  Lie  close,'  she  said,  with  a  deep  thrill  of  speech.  *  Stir  not 
a  finger,  dear,  or  we  may  both  awake.  I,  too,  have  dreamed  mj 
nightmare.  Now,  as  I  sit  here,  I  begin  to  tell  myself  there  ms 
a  Prince  in  fairy  tales,  who  loved  a  thing  of  ice  and  folly ;  and 
under  every  trial,  still  loved  on ;  loved  the  ingrate,  the  traitor,  the 
insolent — and  oh  I  still  loved,  or  so  I  tell  myself  ;  and  when  at 
last  Crod  sent  a  soul  into  his  froward  mistress,  his  great  heart 
leapt  up,  and  he  forgave  her  all.' 

So  they  spake  in  the  spring  woods;  and  meanwhile,  io 
Mittwalden  Bath-hauF,  the  Republic  was  declared. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  POSTSCRIPT, 

TO  COMPLETE  THE  STORY. 

The  reader,  well  informed  in  modem  history,  will  not  requiiip 
details  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Republic.  The  best  account  is  to  be 
found  in  the  memoirs  of  Herr  Greisengesang  (7  Bande :  Leipzig) 
by  our  passing  acquaintance,  the  licentiate  Roederer.  Herr 
Roederer,  with  too  much  of  an  author's  licence,  makes  a  gres^ 
figure  of  his  hero,  poses  him,  indeed,  to  be  the  centre-piece  and 
cloud-compeller  of  the  whole.  But  with  due  allowance  loi 
this  bias,  the  book  is  able  and  complete. 
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The  reader  is  of  course  acquainted  with  the  vigorous  and 
bracing  pages  of  Sir  John  (2  volumes :  London :  Longman,  Hurst, 
Hees,  Orme  &  Brown).  Sir  John,  who  plays  but  a  toothcomb  in 
the  orchestra  of  this  historical  romance,  blows  in  his  own  book  the 
big  bassoon.  His  character  is  there  drawn  at  large ;  and  the 
sympathy  of  Landor  has  countersigned  the  admiration  of  the 
public.  One  point,  however,  calls  for  explanation :  the  chapter 
on  Griinewald  was  torn  by  the  hand  of  the  author  in  the  palace 
gardens ;  how  comes  it,  Uien,  to  figure  at  full  length  among  my 
more  modest  pages,  the  Lion  of  the  caravan?  That  eminent 
literatus  was  a  man  of  method ;  *  Juvenal  by  double  entry,'  he  was 
once  profanely  called ;  and  when  he  tore  the  sheets  in  question, 
it  was  rather,  as  he  has  since  explained,  in  the  search  for  some 
dramatic  evidence  of  his  sincerity,  than  with  the  thought  of  prac- 
tical deletion*  At  that  time,  indeed,  he  was  possessed  of  two 
blotted  scrolls  and  a  fair  copy  in  double.  But  the  chapter,  as  the 
reader  knows,  was  honestly  omitted  from  the  famous  *  Memoirs 
on  the  various  Courts  of  Europe.'  It  has  been  mine  to  give  it  to 
the  public. 

Bibliography  still  helps  us  with  a  further  glimpse  of  our 
characters.  I  have  here  before  me  a  small  volume  (printed  for 
private  circulation:  no  printer's  name;  n.  d.)  *  Poesies  par 
Frederic  et  Amflie.'  Mine  is  a  presentation  copy,  obtained  for  me 
by  Mr.  Bain  in  the  Haymarket ;  and  the  name  of  the  first  owner 
is  written  on  the  fly-leaf  in  the  hand  of  Prince  Otto  himself. 
The  modest  epigraph — *La  rime  n'est  pas  riche ' — may  be  attri- 
buted, with  a  good  show  of  likelihood,  to  the  same  collaborator. 
It  is  strikingly  appropriate,  and  I  have  found  the  volume  very 
dreary.  Those  pieces,  in  which  I  seem  to  trace  the  hand  of  the 
Princess,  are  particularly  dull  and  conscientious.  But  the  book- 
let had  a  fair  success  with  that  public  for  which  it  was  designed ; 
and  I  have  come  across  some  evidences  of  a  second  venture  of  the 
same  sort,  now  unprocurable.  Here,  at  least,  we  may  take  leave 
of  Otto  and  Seraphina — ^what  do  I  say  ?  of  Frederic  and  Amelie — 
ageing  together  peaceably  at  thecourtof  the  wife's  father,  jingling 
French  rhymes  and  correcting  joint  proofs. 

Still  following  the  book-lists,  I  perceive  that  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  dedicated  a  rousing  lyric  and  sixteen  vigorous  sonnets  to  the 
memory  of  Gondremark ;  that  name  appears  twice  at  least  in 
Victor  Hugo's  trumpet-blasts  of  patriot-enumeration  ;  and  I  came 
latterly,  when  I  supposed  my  task  already  ended,  on  a  trace  of  the 
fallen  politician  and  his  Countess.    It  is  in  the  *  Diary  of  J.  Hogg 
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Cotterill,  Esq.'  (that  very  intereatiBg  work).  Mr.  Coittorill,  being 
at  Naples,  is  introduced  (May  27th)  to  ^a  Baron  and  Banmess 
Gondremark— he,  a  man  who  once  made  a  noise — she  still  beaiiti- 
ful — both  witty.  She  complimented  me  much  upon  myFiendi-* 
should  never  have  known  me  to  be  English — ^had  known  my  imde, 
Sir  John,  in  Germany — recognised  in  me  a«  a  family  trait,  s(»ne  of 
his  grand  air  and  studious  courteey — asked  me  to  call.*  And  agua 
(May  30th) :  <  Visited  the  Baronne  de  Gondremark — ^mnch  grati- 
fied—a most  rejinedy  intelligeni  woman,  quite  of  the  old  echool, 
now  hMas !  extinct — had  read  my  Memarka  on  Sicily — ^itxemmdi 
her  of  my  uncle,  but  with  more  of  grace — ^I  feared  she  thonglit 
there  was  less  energy — assured  no — ^a  softer  style  of  presentation, 
more  of  the  literary  grace^  but  the  same  firm  grasp  of  circnmrtance 
and  force  of  thought— in  short,  just  Buttonhole's  opinion.  Much 
encouraged.  I  have  a  real  esteem  for  this  patrician  lady/  The 
acquaintance  lasted  some  time ;  and  when  Mr.  Cotterill  left  in 
the  suite  of  Lord  Protocol,  and,  as  he  is  careful  to  inform  us,  in 
Admiral  Yardarm's  flag  ship,  one  of  his  chief  causes  of  regret  is  to 
leave  '  that  most  spiritueUe  and  sympathetic  lady,  who  already 
regards  me  as  a  younger  brother,' 


THE  END. 
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